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bolo), temple — Old wall, column, remains of a temple — Gertassee, small 
ruin, quarry, stone enclosure — Wadee T&fa (Taphis), stone ruins — 
Kalibshee (Talmis), temple, inscription of King Silco, and others — 
Bayt el WeUee, temple — Dendoor, temple ; sandstone pier — Gerf Ho«- 
K^yn (Tutzis), temple — Kostamneh, doorway — I>akkeh (Pselcis), temple, 
Ergamenes king of Ethiopia — Moderp Amasons — The White and Blue 
(properly black) Nile —Inscriptions, God of Pselcis — Contra-Pselcis, 
fuins — 'Korti, small ruin — Maharraka (Hierasycaminon), ruins — 
Sabo6a, temple — Bend of the river — El ELhardb — A'mada, temple — 
I>err, the capital of Nubia, temple 413 

Route 31. — Derr to Aboo-Simbel and Wadee Haifa — Grotto on road 
to Ibreem — Tomb near Gattey — Ibreem (Primis Parva), citadel, few 
remains, Petronius and Candace, grottoes — Bostin — Reefs at To^lo — 
Aboo-Simbel (Aboccls?)^ two fine temples — Ferayg, small temple — 
Paras— Scrra— Wadee Haifa— Second Cataract— Semneh, two temples 433 

InBEX 431 
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. Journey from England to Egypt — b. Expenaea to Egypt by France, — 
c. Steamers from Mtraeilles to Egypt. — d. Steamers from England by 
Gibraltar cuid Malta to Alexandria and India, — e. Arrival at Malta, and 
tights there. — f. Tilings that should be bought in England for the Nile journey. 
— g. Steamers from Trieste. 

a. JOURITET FROM ENGLAND TO EOTFT. 

The ^lost usual route from England to Egypt is by Gibraltar and 
Malta, or through France by Paris and MarseiUes, and thence to Malta 
and Alexandria. There is another route through Germany by the 
Danube to Constantinople, and thence bv Syra to Alexandria, which 
has been described in the Handbooks of Southern Germanv, and of 
the East ; and those who happen to be in the vicinity of the Adriatic, 
and do not wish to cross Italy to Naples or other ports in direct com- 
munication with Malta, may find their way by the Ionian Islands and 
Greece to Egypt ; or by the Austrian steamer direct from Trieste to 
Alexandria. It is now quite unnecessary to be provided with letters 
to Etgypt ; and there are few things that need be taken from England 
except a gun, instruments, and those mentioned at the end of this 
Introduction. Many of these, too, will depend on the wants of the 
traveller, and he may really now go to Egypt without taking anything 
more with him than if he were going upon the Continent. (See the 
end of the Introduction, under the head/.) 

b. EXFENSBB TO EOYFT BT FRANCE. 

The expenses of the journey to Egvpt through France will of course 
depend on the arrangements made oy the traveller; but though it is 
impossible to fix the exact sum that a traveller would be required to 
spend in goin^ from England to Alexandria by Marseilles, the average 
expense may be reckoned at not less than 31/. This will be increased 
if ne stops, even for one night, as well as by living, &c., on the way. 
It is, of coiurse, much cheaper to book through from London to Paris, 
by Havre or Dieppe. Tickets are aLso issued direct through from 
London Bridge to Marseilles, via Calais or Boulogne, with the privilege 
of spending Id days on the road. 

The journey on the Nile is certainly expensive for one person ; but 
when ,the expenses of the boat and servants, the two great items, are 
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shared by two or three, this makes a great difiference ; though few have 
sufficient knowledge of the country to arrange matters for themselves, 
and are therefore dependent on their dragoman (" interpreter^), who is 
their upper servant (see Section IL g). And to give some idea of the 
increase of expenses in Egypt, I may observe that a turkey which would 
have cost 9 piastres a few years ago, now sells for 81 ; and other things 
have risen in a similar manner. 

c. Steambbs from Marseilles to Eoyft and Syria. 

French steamers leave Marseilles for Alexandria on the 9th, 19th, 
and 29th of every month ; fare now raised to 20Z. An Englishman, 
however, will generally prefer those of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company. 

The Enghsh steamer between Marseilles and Malta goes every week 
to (and from) Malta, where it meets the packet coming direct from 
England. The fare from Marseilles to Malta is 10/., including board, 
for a 1st class passenger ; but the whole fare from Marseilles to Alexan- 
dria is 20/., and a steward's fee of 10s., and other items add about 15s, 
more. In leaving Marseilles it takes the London mail for India, by 
which means letters can be despatched from London three or four 
days later than by the packet that goes round by Qibraltar to Malta. 
(See below.) 

There are also Austrian, French, and Russian steamers which run 
from Alexandria by the coast-line to Constantinople. The Austrian 
steamers leave Alexandria for Jaffa every Wednesday evening: fares 
from Alexandria to Jaffa, 1st class, 90 frs. ; Beyroot, 132 frs. ; Smyrna, 
322 frs. ; and Constantinople, 403 frs. 

Austrian steamers c/e'rec^ to Smyrna and Constantinople every other 
Tuesday. Fares from Alexandria to SSmyma, 200 frs. ; Constantinople, 
276 frs. 

French Messa^eries steamers leave for Jaffa and Constantinople, 
touching at the above places, on the 8th, 18th, and 28th of each month, 
the fares being the same as the Austrian indirect line. 

These arrangements, however, may be changed at any time, and tra- 
vellers must mquire for themselves and consult the time-tables of 
each year. 

d. Steamers from England by Gibraltar and Mai/ta to 

Alexandria. 

Peninsular and Oriental steamers leave Southampton for Alexandria 
every week, caUing at Qibraltar and Malta. They are connected with 
the overland journey to India ; but the Company's steamers no longer 
touch at ports in Spain and Portugal before reaching Gibraltar. (See p. 

XIU.) 

According to the latest information published by the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company : — 

" Passengers kaving Southampton on the abore dates amVe nt Gibi-altar in about 
5 days; and after staying there from 6 to 12 hours, proceed to Malta, arriTiog there 
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a.^THERB is another roate by rail to 
Brindisi, and thence by the Italian 
steamer to Alexandria. 

c— The PeninBular and Oriental 
Company's steamer from Marseilles 
no longer touches at Malta, but goes 
direct to Alexandria through the Straits 
of Messina. 

The Austrian steamers dired to 
Smyrna and Constantinople now leave 
Alexandria every other Thursday. 

The quickest route to Alexandria, 
with the shortest aea-passage, is through 
France and Italy, by Mt. Genis; or 
Germany, by the Brenner, to Brin- 
disi. The Society Adriatioo-Orientale 
Bteamers leave Brindisi every Monday 
at 9.0 P.M., and reach Alexandria the 
following Thursday evening or Friday 
morning. The average tune of the 
passage is 74 hrs. They leave Alex- 
andria, on the return vo;^age, about 
three hrs. after the arrival of the 
mail fipom India. Fares : 1st class, 275 
francs, including board and table wine. 



The whole fieure from Ftaris to Alex- 
andria, Ist class, is 409 francs, 85 cen- 
times. Brindisi can also be reached 
vift Belgium and Germany over the 
Brenner Pass to Verona ; perhaps most 
convenient of the two, there being a 
continuous line of the ordinary rly. 
throughout. 

d. — MaraeUleB, Malta, and Alexandria. 
— ^The Company's steamers leave Mar- 
seilles every Sunday morning at 7.0 
A.M. They no longer go by Malta, 
but through the Straits of Messina to 
Alexandria direct. 

Transit through Egyvt, — ^Passengers 
are now taken by tne direct line 
between Alexandna and Suez vid 
Za^oazeek, without going to Cairo. 

f.— Books, Rawlinson s * Herodotus,' 
vol. ii. ; Sharpe's * History of Egypt ; ' 
Smyth's 'Attractions of the KUe,' 
which contains useful notes on the 
Birds of Egypt; and Ladv Duff 
Gordon's 'Letters from Egypt should 
betaken. 
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Page 2. — It is impossible to reckon 
on going from Thebes to the 2nd 
Catxuact and back in less than 3 weeks, 
taking into consideration the necessary 
stc^pages. 

Paae 3. — Stcffes of every kind can 
now be purchased at Alexandria and 
Cairo. At Alexandria they are cheaper, 
even with the cost of transit to Cairo 
included, and better. 

Page 10. — ^At Alexandria England, 
France and Italy have separate post- 
offices; but at Cairo only the two 



former. Letters coming by any other 
postal lines will be found at the Egyp- 
tian Post Office, a new and well- 
arianged establishment, forming part 
of a large block of houses at the S.E. 
comer of the Esbekeyieh. The English 
Post Office is at the Consulate. The 
French at the office of the Meesageries 
Imp^riales. 

The Bly., which now extends to 
Minidi, and will soon reach Asyoot, 
has much facilitated the sending of 
letters to Upper Egypt 

JB 
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Page 67. — The quickest way to 
Alexandria from Englond is yi& brin- 
disi. 

Poge 69. — Ilotds at Alexandria. — 
The principal hotels are- the Hotel d' 
Kurope, the Peninfiular and Oiiental 
Hoiiel, and the Hotel Abbat The last 
two are qoieter, and less infested by 
diBgomen. 

Page 70. — Boats. There are often 
nice large boats to be found at Alex- 
andria, belonging to European resi- 
dents : and travellers who are not in a 
hurry can either go in them to Cairo, 
or have them sent up to meet them 
there. 

Page 95. — Amu»ement8 and Sights in 
modem Alexandria. — In the theatre, 
situated in the road leading to the 
Bosetta Gate, Italian Opera and French 
Plays are performed from time to time. 
There is also a large Cafe Chantant 
in the great square; besides several 
smaller places of entertainment of a 
similar cnaracter. 

A handsome new palace stands in 
the desert near the seashore, about a 



mile or so to the S.W. of the town. A 
few miles from Alexandria on the N.W. 
side is the small place called Bandeh, 
a sort of summer watering-place for the 
European i-esidents. It is quite a 
little oasis, beautifully laid out with 
tiec'S and gardens. There is a very 
comfortable and well recommended 
hotel. It is reached by a horse rail> 
way. 

Page 99. — At Embdbeh is the start- 
ing point of the railway to Upper 
Egypt. This is already finibbed as fur 
as Slinieh, and will soon be completed 
to Asyoot. There is one train a-day 
each way. It starts early in the morn- 
ing, and takes about ten or twelve 
hours to accomplish the distance be- 
tween Cairo and Minieh. It is in 
.contemplation to build a bridge across 
the Nile at this point, to connect the 
Cairo and Embabeh stations. 

Page 106. — A now Museum is in 
course of erection in the centre of the 
Esbekeyieh at Cairo, for the purpose of 
containing the collection of Egyptian 
antiquities now at fioulak. 
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Page 109. — ^The principal hotels at 
Cairo are Shepheara's Hotel (kept by 
Zech) ; the Kew Hotel, belonging to the 
Oriental Hotel Company; the Hotel 
d'Orient ; and the Hotel des Ambassa- 
deurs — lUl in the Esbekeyieh. The 
first two are the best, and the most 
suitable for English travellers, though 
the cuisine at both leaves much to 
be desired. Among the second-elass 
hotels may be mentioned the Hotel du 
Nil, and the Hotel d'Europe, as fre- 
quented by travellers. 

Page 111.— (a). Great changes have 
been made in the E^bekeyi^ since 
1866. The canal round it has been 
filled up, and the greater part of it 
levellea and laid out in building 
plots, on which it is the intention 
to erect blocks of handsome houses. 
Macadamised roads intersect them, 
bordered by foot - pavements, and 
lighted by gas. The houses on the S. 
have been pulled down, and the road 



continued round that side. A space in 
the centre of the Esbekeyieh has been 
enclosed by a high iron railing, and is 
intended to be laid out as a public 
garden, with theatre, cati^ &o. 

(&). There is no reguLu* English 
chaplain now at Cairo : but an occa- 
sional service is held in a room in the 
New Hotel, when any clergyman pass- 
ing through offers to officiate. 

Page 111.— (c). fiferiwn/*.— The fol- 
lowing may be taken as a fair scale of 
monthly payment for different kinds 
of servants : — ^ 

Good dragoman of any nationali- '^ 
ty, speaking English, French, 
or Italian, with canteen . . 15-20 
The same, without canteen .. 8-12 
Under servant, or waiter, speak- 
ing a little of some European 

language i-6 

Good man-cook of any nation- 
ality 10-12 

Ordinary man-oook G-8 
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The trayeller, however, who Tisits 
E^Tpt for the first time, will have 
little need to trouble himself about 
aenranis' wa^ea, as he will find it 
much more couvenient and satisfaotory 
to ad<^t what is now the usual plan, 
and pay a dragoman a fixed sum for 
pToriding him with boat, servants, food. 

There are dra^iomen of every sort 
and kind, good, bad, and indifferent ; 
and the traveller, who has to choose 
from among the numbers that present 
themselves at Alexandria and Cairo, 
must take his chance. But it is seldom 
that the really good ones, who confes- 
sedly are at tiie head of their profes- 
sion, faO to give Batisfaction. Their 
eliarges, however, are very extrava- 
gant; and travellers who are not so 
particular as to comfort and luxuries, 
may find a very fair dragoman who will 
do everything at a lower rate. They 
most not, however, expect, as some are 
apt to do, to " ride 1st Class with a 
2nd Class ticket." 

All who can, should, before leaving 
Eno^Iandget a dragoman recommended 
to them by friends who have had ex- 
perience of him : it will save them a 
^reat deal of trouble, and they will 
feel more sure of the sort of man they 
have to deal with. 

Page 112.^d). Carriages and Asset, 
—There is now a fixed tarifi" of fiares 
for carriages and donkeys, according 
to which the former may be hired at 
!(>«., and the latter, with boy, at 28. 
per day; but it is practically a dead 
letter so far as European visitors to 
Cairo are concerned. 

Page 113.--(e). The Library men- 
tioned in this paragraph no longer 
exists. * 

Paqe 114.--<g). BoaJts. — ^These may 
be hired at the following rate per 
month: — 

£ 
A large, well fitted-up boat for 

6 or 8 persons 90-110 

A medium sized boat for 4 or 6 

persons 60-80 

A small boat for 2 or 3 persons 40-50 

The difference betweeit those that wUl 
aocoramodate the same number of per- 



flcms consists in the famitare and 
fittings-up. 

The general average of the expense 
of a journey up the Nile Ui the 2nd 
Cataract ami back, including boat hire, 
for two persons, is from £350 to £400 ; 
for four, from £450 to £500. 

Page 118.— Boats *• taken by the 
trip." A good dragoman will lake a 
party of four people by the trip to 
Assouan, or the 1st Cataract, and back, 
for from £400 to £450, with an allow- 
ance of 10 or 15 days' stoppages. 
To Wadee Halfii, or the 2nd Cataract, 
and back, with an allowance of 20 days' 
st(^pages, for from £450 to £500. 

The relative advantages and disad- 
vantages of making a contract with a 
dragoman for doing the voyage by 
time^ or by trip, are those: — It it is 
made by trip, it is then the dragoman's 
interest, as it is also the captain's and 
crew's (for when tlie dragoman is hired 
by tripy he hires the boat, and the 
owner of the boat the sailors, under the 
same conditions^, to get along as fast 
as they can, and make the whole voy- 
age in the shortest possible time. 

I^ on the other hand, the engage- 
ment is by timey it is to a certain 
extent the interest of both dragoman 
and crew to prolong the voyage, and 
so increase their earnings. Those 
travellers, therefore^ who are anxious 
to complete the voyage as far as 
possible within a certain time, and 
who prefer to know beforehand exactly 
the amount of money that it will cost 
them, will perhaps do well to make an 
agreement by the trip. Those, how- 
ever, to whom a weelrs or a fortnight's 
delay beyond the anticipated time, 
and consequent increase in the calcu- 
lated expense, makes no difference, had 
certainly better choose the time form 
of agreement, as it leaves them much 
more independent and free to do as 
they like. A clause too can always be 
added to time contracts, arranging for 
a lower rate of payment per day for 
every day beyond the time agreed on. 

Page IVi,— Steamen, The time oc- 
cupied by the steamer in making the 
voyage to Assouan and back is about 
three weeks. 422. is the sum charged ; 
but it is important to observe that 

B 2 
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there is no Snd-daai fine, and a ser- 
vant is charged at the same rate as his 
master. 

Page 120. — ^There is no longer any 
such place as the ** London Depot. 
The best places for laying in stores at 
Cairo are Abletf s, and Grima's. Both 
these shops are in the Mouskee. The 
English tailor. Pay, has also left Cairo, 
and his shop is kept by a very civil and 
obliging FrenchmiBin. There are now 
many other good shops in the Esbe- 
keyieh and the Mouskee, where articles 
of clothing, &c., can be procured. 

Page 121. — {%\ Sedan chairs are not 
now to be found. 

Pogfel23.— (A:). MotksalCairo. Three 
of the principal mosks at Cairo can be 
enterea without any formalities, viz., 
those of Tooloon, Sultan Hassan, and 
Mohammed Ali at the citadel. Ad- 
mittance can be obtained to any of 
the others, including those of the 
Hassaneen and El Azhar, by an order 
from the Consulate, which procures 
the attendance of a cawass ftom the 
Zaptieh, or police station, to accompany 
the traveller, and ensure his admittance, 
and freedom from insult This cawass 
will expect a fee, and small sums must 
be ^ven to the guardians of the mosks. 
It IS always, however, open to the 
^ardian of a mosk to refuse admittance 
if he so chooses ; but it is seldom done 
now. It is convenient to take a large 
pair of woollen socks to draw over the 
shoes on entering the mosk, as it is 
much less trouble than changing the 
former for slippers. And ladies snould 
certainly never neglect to wear a thin 
veil when they visit any of the mosks. 
Pctge 127. — The lunatics are now 
lodged in a building at Boulak. They 
are not under European superintend- 
ence, and present a very dirty and un- 
cared-for appearance, being huddled 
together in two open courtyards, one 
for each sex, with covered places to 
sleep in at night 

Page 130.— (p). Palaces. The new 
palace of Gezeereh, built by Ismail 
Pasha on the island immediately oppo- 
site Boulak, is well worth a visit. The 
kiosk and gardens are remarkably 
pretty : an order is required. 
{q \ StreeUi, Some new wide streets 



are now being opened up. One, a 
continuation of that mentioned in 
the text, is being carried straight on to 
the limit of the city in that direction ; 
and another leads from the S.W. comer 
of the Esbekeyieh in a straight line to 
the Palace of Abdeen ; while a third is 
projected to run from this palace in an 
oblique direction across the Mooskee 
and the Jardins Rosetti to the Bab es 
Shar^h, joining there the present high 
road to Abbaseeh. 

PagelSl,—{t).8laveMarket, Though 
there is now no slave-market, it is still 
possible to buy slaves in Cairo ; but as 
the trade has to be earned on with 
secresy, at least in the capital, it is not 
easy for a traveller to get to know 
where they may be found. The mer- 
chants generally dispose of them at 
places up the river, where the trade, 
though equally forbidden, is connived 
at by the local governors. 

Page 135. — {z). The population of 
Cairo is now estimated at about 400,000. 

Page 150. — No derwish zikr is now to 
be seen at Old Cairo. A performance 
of derwishes, to which Europeans are 
admitted, takes place every friday at a 
convent within the city. 

Page 156. — Excursion 3. An order 
from the Consulate is necessary in 
order to obtain admission to the Shoobra 
Gardens. 

Page 158.— iZood to Pyramids, The 
Pyramids can now be reached direct 
from Geezeh^at any period of the year, as 
a straight broad road fit for carriages 
has been made to them from ihe latter 
place, high above the reach of the 
inundation, and crossing the canals by 
good substantial bridges. 

(6). Village of Geeseh. — At Geezeh is 
a station of the rly. to Upper Egypt. 
The line goes down the river a littie 
farther to Embibeh. See Rte. 5, p. 
99. 

Page 186.— (r). Memphis, Memphis 
can now be reached by rly. from Cairo. 
The station if at the village of Bedio- 
shayn close by. 

Page 192.-6). The direct line of rly. 
through the desert from Cairo to Sues 
is done away with. Travellers must 
now go by the line to Za^pizee^, where 
they join the direct line between 
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Alexandzia and Sues. The jouniey by 
thifl circuitouB route occupies at present 
10 to 12 hrs., but it is intended to 
accelerate the speed. For times and 
fares refer to local time tables. 

Suez {Inn: The Suez Hotel, though 
not BO good as it used to be, is fairly 
oomforbible, and two or three days 
can very well be spent there in examin- 
ing the different objects of interest in the 
neighbourhood). The construction of 
the docks and arsenal, and more espe- 
cially the works in connection with the 
Suez Ganal^ have greatly increased the 
size and importance of this place. It 
has now a population of 17,000. To 
the S. of the town a large space has been 
recoTered from the sea, and on it an 
arsenal and huge dry dock constructed. 
Vast landing quays are also being built, 
and a handsome rly. station ; it being 
intended that the rly. should be pro- 
longed to this point, so that passengers 
and goods may be transfened direct 
firom the Indian steamers to the train. 
These piepaFatlons may prove to be 
somewhat wasted, if the 8uez Canal 
turns out successful. This wonderful 
work enters the Bed Sea not fax from 
(he roadstead. To the K. of the town 
are the storehouses of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company; and a little 
beyond them is the Fr^-water Canal, 
which was continued from Tel el 
Wadee to Ismailia in the centre of the 
Isthmus of Suez, and thence to Suez, 
by the same Company that is making 
the Maritime Canal. It communicate 
with the Bed Sea by a lock. Until the 
making of this canal Suez was partially 
supplied with water from Cairo, whence 
it arrived every morning in a special 
train of water-tanks. Some was also 
brought on camels* backs from the 
brackish Wells of Moses on the other 
ade of the Gulf. Now there is a 
large establishment close tD the canal, 
from which an abundance of water 
is distributed by pipes all over the 
town. 

Paae 194.— The modem Fraihrwater 
Canal, which goes from Tel el Wadee 
to Ismailia and Suez, follows the direc- 
tion of the old Canal of Arsinoe, and 
in some places, notably near Chalouf 
between the Bitter Lakes and Suez, 



the old channel has been again made 
use of. This canal was constructed by 
the Maritime Canal Company in the 
first instance for the supply of water 
to the encampments of worlunen along 
the great canal. In order to utilise it 
for purposes of transit, two locks were 
constructed at Ismailia, by which to 
connect it with the channel already 
cut to that point from the Mediter- 
ranean; other locks between Ismailia 
and Suez bring it to the level of tha 
Bed Sea ; and it is by the salt-water 
channel to Ismailia, and thia Fresh- 
water Canal thence to Suez, that the 
water transit between the Mediter- 
ranean and Bed Sea has hitherto been 
effected. This canal now belongs to 
the Egyptian Government ; the present 
Viceroy, Ismail Padha, having paid 
the Company 16 million francs, aa 
representing the cost of construction, 
and compensation for giving up the 
tolls. 

Page 196.— The Suez Canal.— This 
great work is now approaching com- 
pletion. It was commenced in 1859 
by a Company called the *' Compegnie 
Uuiverselle du Canal Maritime de 
Suez," created by M. Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, who in 1854 had obtained 
from the late Viceroy, Said Fbsha, a 
concession, including the right of 
making the canal, and many other 
privileges. The first capital subscribed 
was 8 millions sterliog. In 1864, in 
accordance with the terms of the de- 
cision of the Emperor of the French, 
to whose arbitration the matters in 
dispute had been referred by the Sul- 
tan, the Company, and the Viceroy, the 
latter engaged to pay the Company the 
sum of 98 million irancs, or nearly 4 
millions sterling, for the resumption 
of some of the rights and properties 
conceded by his predecessor, and for 
the purchase of the Fresh-water Canal. 
In 1867 a further sum of 4 millions was 
raised. The point of departure of the 
Canal from the Mediterranean is at 

Port SaitL {Inn : The only one to 
be reconmieudedis the Hotel Pagnon.) 
This town, which already numbers 
10,000 inhabitants, is about 120 miles 
to the W. of Alexandria, and is built 
on tlie narrow strip of sand which. 
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extending from Damietta to the Gtilf 
of Pelusimnt separates the Medi- 
tenanean from the Lake Menzaleh. 
The stuff dredged up in the making of 
the harbour ana docks serves to increase 
the height and extent of the terra firma. 
The outer harbour is formed by two 
long piers constracted of huge concrete 
blocks, similar to those used for the 
same purpose at Marseilles. The West 
Pier is about a mile and a halC and the 
East one two miles long. The town 
is supplied with water pumped through 
two pipes along the whole length of 
the canal from Ismailia. The French 
and Russian steamers, on their way to 
and from the coast of Syria, now re- 
gularly call at Port Said. Post-boats 
run daily to Ismailia. The canal on 
leaving Port Said traverses the Lakes 
Menzaleh and BaUah, and then passes 
through the deep cutting of £1 Guisr 
to the Lake Timsah. This was for- 
merly a fresh-water lake,whichreceived 
through the Canal of Arsinoe the 
overflowings of the Nile. It had, how- 
ever, been dried up for many hundred 
years, and was nothing but a depres- 
sion in the desert, till filled in 1867 
with water from the Mediterranean, 
which ran in through the rigdle 
already cut from Port Said. On the 
borders of this lake stands the charm- 
ing town of 

Ismailia. (Irm: There is but one 
hotel^ the Hotel dcs Yoyageurs, and 
that is bad. As it forms the oest centre 
from which to visit the canal, it is to 
be regretted that there is not better 
accommodation.) Although inferior in 
size to Port Said and Suez, it may be 
considered as the chief town of the 
Isthmus. M. De Lessens and all the 
chief employ^ of the Company have 
houses in it, and it is the residence of 
the Egyptian Governor of the Province 
of the iBthmus of Suez. With its pic- 
turesque houses, prettily arranged gar- 
dens, and regular streets, it forms a 
fitting picture of French taste and 
neatness ; and when the visitor sees this 
beautiful little oasis, and feels the fresh 
breeze from the blue waters of the lake 
on which it stands, he can hardly be- 
lieve that five years ago there was 
neither lake nor town — the whole was 



one glaring desert waste of sand. It 
is to be reached by railway from Alex- 
andria, Cairo, and Suez. Kegular poet 
boats run every day to Port Said. On 
leaving Lake Timsah, the Canal passes 
through the sandy height of Serapeam 
to the Bitter Lakes. These probably 
once formed the head of tlie Ked Sea : 
they have lonz, however, been empty, 
but when filled with tlie waters of the 
Mediterranean and Red Seas, in the 
same way as Lake Timsah, will form 
large natural harbours. The larger 
one is about 16 miles long, and 5 to 6 
broad at the widest part: the lesser 
about 10 miles long, and 2^ to 3 broad. 
From the Bitter Lakes the Canal passra 
through the deep cutting of Chalouf, 
the only place where real rock was 
found, and then traversing the Plain of 
Suez, enters the Bed Sea about a mile 
and a half below the town, and close 
to the roadstead. Its entire length is a 
fraction under a hundred miles. Its 
breadth, except where it passes through 
the deep cuttings, is 330 feet: it is 
narrowed in them to about 200 feet: 
and its uniform depth throughout the 
entire length is 26 feet. 

Page 199 (Rte. 8;.— Cairo to Suez by 
rly. (See above, under p. 192.) 

Pa^ 206 (Bte. 9).— The traveller 
who mtends going to Syria by way of 
Mount Sinai, Akaba, and Petra, must 
inquire at the Consulate at Cairo as to 
the possibilitv of his reaching, and 
being allowed to remain at, the latter 
place ; and even should the answer be 
favourable, he must still be prepared, 
on arriving at Akaba, to mid that 
fresh complications among the Arabs 
have arisen, which prevent the Ala- 
ween tribe from being able to under- 
take to escort him. It is essential to 
secure the services of an experienced 
dragoman. For 4 people — and, as a 
rule, no party should consist of less — a 
contract may be made with a good 
dragoman at the rate of £7 or £8 
a-day, including ever3rthing except 
haktheeth to the Sheykh of Petnt, 
whioli, latterly, has reached an exorbi- 
tant sum, as much as £10 or £12 
a-head being paid. 

Po^ 209. BenAa-eZ-i4iMil.— A sta- 
tion on the main line between Alex* 
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andria and OaiTo. Fiom it are btanch 
lines to Mit-Bireh, 5 m.* and to Za^azee^ 
(p. 223). 21 m. From the latter place 
lines ore oontinned to Mansoorab, and 
to Ismailia and Suez. 

Page 213. Manaoora. — 48 m. &om 
ZA\saeelf by rly. On tbe W. bank of 
the river, opposite Mansoorah, is the 
small Tillage of Talkha, from wbicb 
there is a Ime to Tantah (p. 214), pass- 
ing by Semenood. A line is also pro- 
jected to Damietta. 

Page 213. Other Towns in (he Ddta 
— Tantah. — A station on the main line 
between Alexandria and Cairo. From it 
is a branch line to Semenood and Ta^ha, 
opposite Mansoorah, 32 m. The first 
fete is held at the end of April, and 
doring it takes place tbe most im- 
portant cattle £ur in Egypt. It was 
the great centre of the slave-trade, 
which, thoagh forbidden, is still carried 
on to a small extent in secret The 



l^raoeftd minaret of the principal mosk, 
IS a oonspicnons object, and tne build- 
ing itself is worth a visit. 

Page 223. Zdkazeek.—Thia' town 
has much increased in importance 
lately, owing to the increase in the 
culture of cotton, and its being a 
centre of railway communication. To 
it converge lines from Cairo via Ca- 
lioub, Alexandria via Benha, Mansoo- 
rah, and Suez via Ismailia. 

Page 233.->Oairo to the Fyoom. The 

? quickest wajr of reaching the Fyoom 
rom Cairo, is by rly. f^m a station 
called Washtee, about three parts of 
the way between Cairo and Benisooef, 
a branch line leads direct to El Me- 
deeneh, the principal town. Time 
from Cairo, station of Geezeh, 8 hours. 

Page 243 (c). — Medeenet el Fyoom 
may be reached hj rly. (see p. 233). 

Page 252. — Bemsooef may oe reached 
by rly. 
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Page 261, — Cairo to Benisooef. Beni- 
Booefcan be reached by rly. from Cairo, 
in 5 or 6 hours. Tlie rly. follows the 
W. bank of the river, with stations at 
all the principal villages. 

PojFs 267.— Benisooef to Minieh. The 
rly. continues on to Minieh, which is 
reached in 11 or 12 hours from Cairo. 
The line which is to connect Cairo and 
Assouan, at present ends at Minieh, 
but it will soon be completed as far as 
Asyoot 

Page 287.— At Roda is a large sugar 
and mm manufactory. Indeed, these 
establishments, and puroplng-engines 
fi>r irrigating the sugar-cane planta- 
tions, abound now along the banks of 
the river as far as Edfoo ; and though 
they may represent a certain amount 
of progress, and so be of interest to the 
traveller inquiring into the present 
state of Egypt, they can hardly be said 
to add to me beauty of the scene, or to 
be in accordance with the'psntiis loei, 

Dayr e* NalM,—Thb nyer has left 



the E. bank for the present, and large 
sandbanks intervene between it and 
Dayr e* Nakhl, so that the dahabeeh 
cannot approach that place. The best 
way of visiting the grotto of the 
Cclotmu on a sUdge^ for those who wish 
to economise time, is to leave the daha- 
beeh near £1 Bersheh, walk to the 
gotto/ and then on to Dayr Abou 
onnes, to which place the dahabeeh 
should in the mean time have dropped 
down. But it is a long wearisome 
walk, and will ropay none but the 
devoted antiquary. 

Page 310. Ahydtu, The Temple of 
Sethi I., is now completely cleared out, 
and many additional chambers have 
been discovered. In a covered passage 
leading out of the S. end of the 2nd 
hall, is sculptured what may be called a 
second Tablet of Abydus. There aro 
three rows of shields, of which the first 
two contain the names of kings pre- 
vious to Sethi I., and the last his name 
repeated. 
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Page 398. Kom Ombo,—The imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Eom Ombo, 
and the island opposite, are good 
places for finding sand-grouse, and for 
quail in the season of the latter. 

Page 404,-2^ Id Cataract.-^ 
SheyKh Hassan is now dead, and his 
place taken by his son, Mohammed 
Nogat, who has equal authority with 
the other three shevkhs. This cuvision 
of authority is productiye of most un- 
fortunate results, and is a cause of 
constant quarrelling, the effects of 
which may not unfrequenUy be felt by 
the trayeller. This year boats were 
delayed in a shameful manner, owing 
to the discussions among the sheykhs. 
The whole management of the ascent 
and descent of the cataract should be 
placed under one sheykh, who should 



be req>onsible to the Government ; and 
the latter should determine on a fixed 
price for the entire business. All the 
present wrangling and discussion, and 
consequent annoyance to the traveller, 
would thus be avoided ; if, indeed, it is 
possible thai anything can be done in 
Egypt without previous talk and 
wrangling. 

Page 409.— Not far from PhU», on 
the E. bank, are the ruins of two hxge 
mosks ; the southernmost one built in 
great part of stones firom some temple, 
many of them being covered with 
hieroglyphics — the superstructure ia 
chiefly of bricks, baked and crude. 
On the top of the hill above is a 
santon*s tomb, from which there is 
a fine view of Philio and Biggeh. 
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Pane 421. — Sabdoa. — The interior 
chamoers of this temple, which are 
hewn out of the rock, were this year 
cleared out ; but the rapid drifting of 
the sand will no doubt soon fill them 
up again. This is to be regretted, 
since they afford a curious evidence 
of having been used as a Christian 
church. Over the god, whose image 
was carved in the adytum, has been 
plastered a picture of S. Peter ; the 
other paintings, however, have not 
been altered, and the result is that 
Bameses IL is now seen presenting 
offerings to a Ohristian saint. 

Page 422. — The river between Ko- 
rosko and Derr is much intersected 
by sandbanks, on which crocodiles 
may frequently be seen. The district 
in which these animals chiefly abound 



is between Eorosko and Abou Simbel, 
the many sandbanks and rocks afford- 
ing them convenient restmg-places in 
the daytime. 

Page 428. — Semneh. — Camels for 
going to Semneh can be hired at 
Wodee Hal& at the rate of about two 
napoleons for each camel for the whole 
journey there and back. It will re- 
quire 4 or 5 days, according to the rate 
of going and the stoppages made. 
The E. bank is perhaps the best to 
follow — it is the more picturesque, and 
the most interesting remains at semneh 
are on that side ; and though the river 
may be crossed in the manner described 
in the text, the transit is neither easy 
nor pleasant, if the wind and waves are 
high. 
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m about 9 days. The oniioaiy stay at the island is about 6 hours ; and the voyage 
to Alexandria ia usually completed in about 13 days from Southampton. 
«• The Company's steamen leave tlie Mediterranean ports homewards, as follows : — 

" Alexandria, about the 5th, 14th, 19ih, and 30th of the month. 
'* Malta, „ 9th, 18th, 23rd, and 4th 

** Gibraltar, „ 14th, 23rd, 28th, and 9tfa 



ft 



ft 



u 



£ate8 of Passage Money, 



To 


iBkClaas. 
Single FiUBage. . 


Children, 
3 years and under 10. 


2ndCIaa8»and 
Fsasengen* Servants. 


Gibraltar 

Malta 


13/. 

20 

30 


7/. 
10 
15 


9/. 
12 


Alexandria 


19 



*' One child under 8 years of age, if with the parent, free. 

** An experienced surgeon is on board each vessel. 

^* ManiiUeSj Malta, and Alexandria, — ^The Company's steamers leave Maneilles 
for Alalia and Alexandria on the 5th, 12th, 20th, and 28th of the month, at 7 a.m., 
with Her Majesty's mails. Passengers must be at Marseilles the afternoon of the day 
previous to sailing. 

^ N.B. When the 3rd, 10th, 18th, or 20th of the month falk on a Sunday, the 
Marseilles portion of the overland mails leave London on the following day, and the 
oteamera are despatched from Marseilles at 7 A.M. on the 6th, 13th, 21st, and 29th of 
the month. 



Rates of passage between Marseilles, Malta, and Alexandria, 



To 



Malta.. . 
Alexandria 



1st Class. 



10/. 
20 



2nd Class, and 
Passengers' Servants. 



5/. 
10 



** Children under 10 years of age, half the above rates. The fractional prt of 
1/. to be considered as 1/. One child undei' 3 years of age, if with the parent, li'ee. 

" Passengers booking and paying their passage money at Marseilles mast pay the 
amount in the currency of the place (Franps), at the Company's ndveitised rates. 

** IVansit through Egypt. — Passengers booked through by the P. and O. Company, or 
their agents, are conveyed from ship to ship between Alexandria and Suez by the 
Transit Administration of the Egyptian Government, as follows: — 

** By steam tender between Suez and there. 

** By omnibus or cairiage conveyance between the hotels and railway stations. 

** By tail between Alexandria and Suez, — ^first-class psssengers, their children, and 
servants in dtarge of the latter, being conveyed in first-class ; and second-class pas- 
iseiigers and their children in second-class carriages. 

" The time occupied in transit will, under ordinary circumstances, be as follows: — 
*• From Alexandria to Cairo, 162 milrs, about 7 houra. 
" From Caiit) to Suez, 90 miles, 5 hours. 

" Passengers will be charged for the refreshmente they receive during the journey. 
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" Segulatioju r^tive to Passengers arrivrng by sea at the port tf Marseilles^ — 
By decision of the Emperor of the Fi^ench, the British, Belgiaa, Danish, Spanuh, 
Dutch, and Swedish subjects are allowed to eater and travel in the territory of tb« 
empire without passport, on simply declaring their nationality. 

^ Hates of Aire, ^o., for use of passage-boats and porterage of baggage at Malta, — 
When a YMsel, having maib or passengers on board, is admitted to pratique, an 
officer from the Port Department shall go on boaixi to prevent irregularities on the 
part of tlie boatmen, and to attend to the landing of the mails and passengers. 

"The boats shall lie off at a convenient distance, and shall not come alongside until 
called or allowed by the officer of the Port Department on duty. 

" No boat shall receive more than two of such passengers with their luggage, or 
five without. 

'*The hir» of each boat for landing or embai-king such passengers shall be Is. 
from sunrise to sunset, and Is. 6d. from sunset to sunrise. 

" No porter shall take up luggage of such passengers until properly engaged. 

** The pay of porters for the carriage of such lu^age,not exceeding one cwt., English 
weight, shall be fixed as follows: — 

" From the landing-place of either harbour to any part of the city of Valetta, Is. 
per cwt. 

** To any place without the limits of Valetta, as fiir as Porte des Bonbes, Is. 6d. 
per cwt. 

" Sixpence additional for every extra fifly pounds.** 

[For the conditions and rules respecting passengers by the P. and 0« Co.'b steamer-, 
see the paiticulars published yearly by that C!ompany.] 



e. Malta. 

If on arriving at Malta you intend staying there for any time, either in 
going to or returning from f^ypt, and have to land any luggage, it is 
agreeable to find there is no custom-house examitiation : all you have 
to do is to hire a boat as soon as the officer from the BosCrd of HealUi 
has pronounced the steamer to be in pratique. 

For the regulations respecting boats and porters, see above. 
There are also carts with one horse, which will take a load from the 
Marina to the main street for the same sum as that charged l^> 
porters. With regard to a number of small packages, I recommend 
a traveller always to have as few as possible; it is better to put 
things into a single box, or case, than to have many Uttle parcels, , 
which are easily lost, and give an infinity of trouble in looking after ; 
and if it is thought necessary to have several of these encumbrances, 
they had better be nut together into a bag when carried from place 
to place. The less haggage you have the better. Have as many 
comforts as possible in a small space, but no superfluities. No betti ; 
name was ever apphed to anvthing than " impedimenta" to '* baggage " 
by the Romans ; and an old traveller will always have all he requir<« 
very compactly put away in a small compass. 

Hotels at Malta, — ^There are several good hotels at Malta, among 
which I may mention Dunsford's, in Stiuda Reale, and the Imperial. 

There are also lodging-houses, many of which are very comfortable, | 
OS Morelli'Sy in Strada Beale ; and others. They are well adapted f jr 
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persona intending to make some stay in Malta ; and then it is better 
to come to an agreement, according to the time. 

English money is the current coin in Malta, from a sovereign to a 
farthing. 

In returning to Malta from Egypt there is no ledger any quarantine^ 
but when cholera happens to m in Egypt travellers are suoject to a 
quarantine of 15 days. 

SighU at MaUcu — ^There are few objects worthy of a visit at Malta. 
The principal in the town of Valetta are — ^the palace, the government 
librarjr, the cathedral church of St. John, the fortifications, the view 
from the two fiaraccas, and the palaces of the knights, called ^ Auberges,** 
particularly those of Castille and Provence. 

In the palace are the armoury, a few good pictures, and some 
curious tapestry. Many of the apartments are good, and not less so 
the ball-room. 

The armoury is well arranged, but the specimens of armour are not 
so curious nor so varied as might be expected in the city of the Knights. 
The complete suit of Vignacourt is very elegant and simple. It is the 
same he wore when painted by Caravaggio in a picture in the dining- 
room, a copy of whicn is placed above it. There is a large suit near 
the other end of the room, that appears, from its immense weight, not 
to have been worn ; and not far from this is a very primitive field- 
piece, made of copper bound round with ropes, over wnich a composi- 
tion of lime was put, cased in leather. 

The Turkish and Moorish arms are few, and remarkable neither for 
beauty nor curiosity, which is singular in a place so long at war with 
the Osmanlis and the Moors. The library was founded in 1790 by the 
Bailli de Tencin, who presented the public with 9700 volumes. It 
contains many curious and old works, and is composed of the private 
coUections of the knights, who were obliged to bequeath their books to 
this public institution. Here are deposited some antiques of various 
kinds found in Malta and Gozo ; among which are a parallel Qreek and 
Punic inscription, several strange headless figures from Crendi, two 
curious oofi&ns of terracotta, and a few other objects of various styles 
and epochs. 

Of St. John's Church the most curious part is the floor, where the 
arms of aU the grand masters are inlaid in various coloured marbles. 
They have been very useful in heraldry. 

'nie tapestry of this church is also very fine. It is put up at the 
fete of St. John, and continues to be exposed to public view for 
several days before and after that ceremony. The silver railing in 
the chapel of the Madonna, at the east end, is curious. It is said to 
have owed its preser\'ation, at the time of the French occupation of 
the island, to the paint that then concealed the valuable material of 
which it is made. 

In one of the side chapels is a picture by Michael Angelo Cara- 
vaggio, representing the beheading of St. John : a good painting, 
but badly preserved. It is said that the artist made this a present 
to the order, on condition of being created a knight of Malta, in 
oonsequence of the following occurrence : — One of the knights havins 
offended the artist, the ktter challenged him to single combat, and 
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sati&faction being refused, on the plea of his not being worthy to 
meet his anta'jonist in a duel, Caravaggio sought to obtain a po8i> 
tion which should entitle him to this right. He therefore applied 
to the grand master, in the hopes of obtaining the rank of knight ; 
which was granted, on condition of his painting this picture. It was* 
done, he became a knight, euid fought his duel ; but in order to diminish 
as much as possible the value of a work which the pride of a member 
of the order had condemned him to execute, he painted the picture on 
cotton instead of canvas, whence its decayed state, and the difficulty 
of its restoration. Such is the story at MsJta, the truth of which may 
be doubted ; though the most important point is true, that he painted 
the picture. 

In the crypts below the cathedral are the tombs of some of the grand 
masters. 

The principal objects in the vicinity of Yaletta and in the country 
are the ruins near Crendi, or Casal Crendi ; the hollow called the Devil^s 
Punchbowl, or Makluba ; St. PauPs Bay ; Citta Yecchia and the Cata- 
combs ; the Qarden of Boschetto ; the Qovemor's Villa of San Antonio ; 
the Qrotto of Calypso ; and the Aqueduct built by the Grand Master 
Vignacourt in 1610. 

These have been so frequently described that I shall only mention 
the ruins near Casal Crendi, excavated by order of the governor, Sir 
Henry Bouverie, in 1839-40. They are about twenty minutes' walk 
from that village, and are called Hagar Keem, ** the upright stone :" 
— a name which has been very improperly written Khem, and has 
been erroneously supposed to bear some relation to Egypt, or the 
land of Ham (Khem). They consist of several apartments of various 
sizes, irregularly placed within one common enclosure, mostly con- 
nected with each other by passages or doorways. The rooms are 
either oval, or have one ena o^ semicircular form ; and their waUa ' 
are composed of large stones placed upright in the ground. The 
principal entrance is on the S.S.E. A short passage leads from it 
mto a small court, in which, on the left-hand side, is a small altar 
ornamented with a rude attempt at sculpture, representing a plant 
growing from a flower-pot; and near it is a flat stone like a seat, 
above which are engraved on an upright block two volutes, protruding 
on either side of an oval body, 'i'his as well as the altar may be of 
later date than the ortholithic masonry, and it is worthy of remark 
that the volute ornament is exactly the same as that placed beneath 
the feet of the Phconician Venus, Astarte, whose statue may, therefore, 
have stood on the slab above. That the Phcpnicians, a people so 
renowned as builders, should have erected these rude monuments is 
not probable ; but there may have been sufficient connexion between 
the religion of their Punic * colonists and that of the founders of Hagar 
Keem to induce the Phoenicians, or the Carthaginians, to add this 
emblem of their goddess ; and the horizontal courses of masonry found 
occasionally here, and at similar ruins in Gozo, which are evidently 
later additions, may be attributed to the same people. There are no 

* Poeni, FhcBnidaii, and Panic, have the sam« meaning, and afgnify, like Adamlc, Edomlie, 
Heniyarite, Aamailc (At^uinian). red; CarUuiginlaa, lllce Sidonian and Tyrian, being finim 
thedty. 
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other signs of sculpture ; but a peculiar kind of ornament is common 
on these and all the principal members of the building, coDsistiiig of 
round holes punctured all over the face of the stones, extending little 
deeper than the surface. 

Un either side of this court is a semicircular chamber ; and after 
passing on through a door in a line with the main entrance, jou come 
to a second courts at the upper end of which, to the right, is the prin- 
cipal sanctuary. It is of semicircular form, and the upper pcu^ of its 
walls is built of stones placed in horizontal courses, put together with 
eare, and breaking joint ; evidently of a later perioii than the small 
original sanctuary which it encloses, and which is formed of rude 
blocks placed upright in a circle, with an entrance corresponding to 
that of the larger external stoctuary. All the stones have been puno- 
tored in the manner above mentioned. 

On the left of this second eourt are two large stone altars ; one on 
each side of a door leading to a small apartment, connected with which 
is another little chamber, also containing an alt^r. There are four more 
apartments at this (south-west) end of the ruins; and in the outer 
^rall of circuit are some very large stones placed upright, about 15 ft. 
high above the ground. A stone of similar size stands near the sanc- 
tuary to the north-east, and another of still larger dimensions is placed 
horizontally a little to the east of the main entrance. Mr. Khind 
found, on the summit of one of these upright stones, a flat-bottomed 
basin 3 ft. 8 by 1 and 10 inches deep, hollowed out by the hand of 
man. 

About 120 ft. to the north of these ruins are other semicircular 
enclosures, made with stones placed upright in the grotmd ; and about 
a mile to the south, near the sea, are some ruins similar to the Hagar 
Keem, which are also deserving of examination. 

In the same excursion may be included a visit to Makldba, and even 
to the cave called Ohar Hassan on the sea-coast to the south-east of 
CrendL 

Other ruins, similar to, though much smaller than, those of Crendi, 
are found close to Yaletta, at the Coradino, near Captain Spenaer*8 
monument and the new tank. 

With regard to the date of these peculiar structures, and the people 
by whom they were built, I will not pretend to offer any opinion. In 
Britain they would be considered druidical, but there is nothing to 
guide us respecting their history, and the small headless figures dis- 
covered there (now preserved in the Qovemment library at Y aJetta) in 
no way aid in solving the question. 

In Gozo is another ruin called Torre del Giganti, ** the Giants' Tower,*^ 
inland on the eastern side of the island, which is on a grander scale than 
the ruina of Crendi, though of similar construction, and evidently the 
work of the same people. 

Bowing and sailing boats go over to Gozo from Yaletta dailv, and 
sometimes a small yacht may oe hired for the occasion, which is cleaner 
and more co'mfortable. 

Yaletta has a small theatre, where Italian operas are j>erformed 
during the season. Many public and private balls are also given, par- 
ticularly in the winter. 
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/. Things that should be bought in England for the Nile 

JOUBNET. 

Before leaving England for Egypt it will be as well to purchase 
some things for the Nile journey which are better and cheaper in 
Europe. These are : — 



Tea. This is good and cheap at Malta. 

Wine and ale, if thought necessary. Thej 
may be bought at Alexandria, or Cairo. 

Saddle and bridle, for Syria or Greece (verj 
necessary). 

Side-saddle. This may do for a donkey 
also, and be cheaper than tlie hire of 
one at Cairo for Is. a-day. 

Towels, a few in addition to those furnished 
by the dragoman. 

Two or three gauze>wire covers, to keep 
off flies from sweet dishes. 

Umbrella. 

Writii^ and drawing materials. 

Telescope. 

Thermometer and aneroid barometer, and 
any instruments. 

Measuring-tape. 

Gun, &C. [With regani to powder, this 
should be soldered in a tin case, and 
consigned to the cai-e of the steward of 
P. and O. steamer. A riangements to be 
previously made with him for this, or 
it may be declined ; all English powder 
at Cairo is very bad. — A. C. S."} 

Light clothing. 

Two macintosh sheets, about 7 fl. square, 
with loops sewn on here and there on 
the edges, to lay on the damp ground in 
Syria or the desert. They also serve 
to cover baggage from rain. American 
oilcloth is perhaps better still. 

About fifty or more English sovereigns, or 
napoleons. 

Books. The choice of these will of course 
depend on the choice or occnpation of 
each person ; I shall therefore only re- 
oommend some useful works, as vols. ii. 
and iii. of Larcher's Herodotus ; Cham- 
poUion's Phonetic System of Hiero- 
glyphics, Letters, and Grammar; Po- 
cocke; Denon; Hamilton's iEgyptiaca ; 
Savary's Letters; Clot Bey's Aper^u 
Gemfnde de I'Egypte; Gliddon on the 
Hieroglyphics ; Mengin's Egypte sous 
Mohammed Aly; Robinson's Palestine 



and Mount Sinai ; Stanley's Sinai ; 
Lane's Modem, and Wilkinson's Ancient, 
Egyptians; Hoskins s Ethiopia, and Visit 
to the Great Oasis; Colonel Leake's, 
Lapie's, or Wilkinson's Map of Egypt ; 
Captain Smyth's Aleiandria ; Wilkin- 
son's Survey of Thebes ; Costa's Delta ; 
and Parke and Scoles's Nubia : to which 
may be added Burckhardt, Laborde's 
Petra, Ptolemy, Strabo, and Pliny ; but 
of these three last, as well as Diodorus, 
extracts will suffice, if considered too 
voluminous. For those who wish to study 
Arabic, Lane's Arabic and English Lexi- 
con will always be the standard woiic, 
the three first parts of which are al- 
ready published. It is a lasting monu- 
ment of the greatest industiy and learn- 
ing, and an honour to England, as well 
as to the author, aod we iiave reason to 
rejoice that the libeivlity of the late 
Duke of Northumberland has secm-ed 
its publication in this country, and that 
a similar liberality on the part of his 
widow, the Duchess Dowager, ensures 
its completion. (Of the libraries in 
Egypt see Sect II.) 

The SagBj essential on the Nile, can be 
better purchased at Cairo than in England. 
The English tailor (Mr. Pay) will provide 
the long streamer, Uie distinguishing pen- 4 
nant (or burgee) of every boat, as well as 
the Union Jack ; and indeed supply the 
wants of most English travellers. 

Medicines may be had in Cairo, though 
better in England. 

These things may be sent by sea from 
Southampton, at 2s. the cubic foot. Most ' 
of them may be had at Malta, but it is 
better to make them all up and send them 
at once fixmi England. Some may be 
thought unnecessarv; and, as I said be- 
fore, a man may take nothing more with 
him than he does in travelling on the 
Continent. 

(See also Sect L 6.) 
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g. Route BT Tbieste TO Albxani>bii. 

.liere is also a commuDicstion between Trieste and Egypt bj the 
j.imen of the Austrian Lloyd's Cotnpaaj, which touch at Syttt, from 
.ijicb place you caa go on immediately to Alexandria, or to Smyrna 
.r,.l ConatantiDopIe. Sut ob there ia a loss in cbangiog napoleons for 
u'- payment of the numerous eitras on board these steamers, tra- 
k'ileca should be provided with svxineigen to avoid it. 
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a. Season fob visrriMO Egypt. 



For those who fear the intense heat of its summer the earliest season for 
visiting E^rpt is October, when the cool weather begins, and the northerly 
winds prevail ; and boats may then go up the Nile without the impediments 
of calms and contrary winds. At the beginning of that month the traveller 
may have an opportunity of witnessing the curious aspect of the inundation, 
which, when it rises very high, gives the villages of the Delta the appearance 
described by Herodotus of islands in the sea. 

[Egypt.-] B 



2 a. SEASON FOA YISITIKO SOTPT. Sect. I. 

AlmoBt eveiy season may be considered &Yoiiiable for seeing Eg3rpt, but good 
winds from April to July are not to be expected, and the comparative preva- 
lence of southerly and other adverse winds m May makes it the worst month in 
the whole year. It is then, too, that the Khamsin winds blow ; which beg^ 
about the 2nd of May. They prevail for fifty days, as the name implies — a 
period derived from the fifty days of Pentecost. It is not that they blow every 
day, but this period is more subject to them than any other, llie worst are 
from the S.E. The first day of the Khamsin is called Shemt 0* neaeem, or ** the 
smelling of the zephyr," when the people smell at an onioD, and go into the 
gardens ; frequently to be nearly suffocated by the sand and dust raised by 
these strong hot winds. Though the thermometer does not range as high as in 
the three following months, or the beginning of September, the heat is more 
oppressive and disagreeable during this season ; and of all others it is the least 
advisable for a voyage up the Nile. The northerly winds are most prevalent 
during the high Nile ; they continue through the two last months of the year, 
and even tli rough February, though less regularly; and they are 6a more 
common throughout the year than any others. 

In choosing a time for going to Egypt, much will depend on the destination 
of a traveller after leaving it. If he is going into Syria, it may be too long for 
him to remain in Egypt from October till April, before which it is too cold to 
travel comfortably in Syria. 

All the winter months are good for going up the Nile, and if he intends 
making any stay in the country he may choose his own time ; but in that case 
lie had better arrive in October or November. Twenty days may be reckoned a 
fair avcrao;e for the voyage from Cairo to Thebes ; with fair winds, it is possible 
to go from Thebes to the second Oataract and back again in a fortnight, though 
this is rarely done ; and the least time for seeing Egypt conveniently and satiis- 
factorily is three months. 

As a general rule, a traveller should always make it a point to see everything 
when he can, and not put it off^for a second visit, which may be prevented by 
some unforeseen impediment ; but in ascending the Nile it is as well to go on 
direct as long as the wind is fevourable, and only stop if it fails at a spot wliere 
there is anything to be seen. At Thebes, however, I should recommend his 
staying two or three days in going up, to look over the ruins : in order that, 
after having taken a general -view of them, he may know what to go and exa- 
mine in detail, on liis return from Nubia or from the first Cataract. There is now 
a river steamer .[It runs every twenty days during the winter ; but little is seen 
by the traveller who stops only at the most important places for a few hours, there- 
by obtaining a mere glimpse of the antiquities which he cannot examine, and 
losing the interest of life in a Nile boat — A.CS.T* But a traveller who has plenty 
of time, and is interested in antiquities, should only take advantage of it for going 
up the river. He should quit it at Thebes, and order a dahab^h to be sent up_ 
for him to that place to bring him back to Cairo ; when he can stop as he likes 
at the different ruins on his way down, without being Imrried from one to the 
other. Besides, the speed and certainty of the steamer's passage is only an 
object in going up the stream, as a rowing boat can always come down in about 
eight or ten days from Tliebes, and in it the traveller has all the comfort of a 
boat to himself, going or stopping at his own option, and the great advantage of 
being independent. The dahaheeh may be either bespoken by him before leaving 
Cairo, and even sent off then, or be engaged afterwards by a friend, according to 
the time he intends staying at Thebes. {See Sect II. 9, an Boats and Steamers 
and Expenses in Upper Egypt.) Though Egypt is a hot climate, it must be 
remembered that the night^ and mornings in winter are very cold ; and provision 
must be made against them by blankets and warm dresses. The thermometer 

* The remarkii pUcod within simiLu brackets, Uuroughout the book, have been furnished to 
Mr. Murray by another person. 
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h. JOUBNET £ 






OeitAin thinga me more or less necGflaory in Egypt, according to the wenta 
of eadx indiridua]. I Bhall th^n-dre give a list of those moat aBeful to a tm- 
veller, toBiking auch &s should bo takoa fioin Europe irith &□ E. thoao which 
nuf be obtiiiiied at Alexandria with an A, and those which need not be bouglit 
befofe naching (or wliich are better at) Chiro. with a C, (See Ete. 1, No. 5, 
and Beet. II., u.) Now that the milwaj- liaa been opetied from Alciandria to 
Cairo, Il-w or none of them will be required on that pertof tliojourntf ; and if, as 
is generally the case, the traTeller leaves it lo his dregonian to provido ovcry- 
thiiig for lufl Nile boat, it will be necessarj lo provide veiy few of those giTtii 
in Ihe fnllowiiig list. But should the travellei he incliued to furnish bis own 
beat, he ma; obtain most of them during his stay at Cairo, if not incliited lo 
take them from Alexandria or bom England. 



Jug and boain, 0. 
Hale at C. 

Cbrpels (Segadee), C. 
Cammon soap. C 
I^mp, or cloth fitnoee, C. 



Kitehen-clnthg, C. 

TowtU and loble-oIothB, E or C. 

SheeU, horse-hair mattiB88,pillowB, and 
pillow-cases, &c., E., or cotton unt- 
traas, diteant, cuahiona, aheeta, &c., C 



To those who wish to be enticcljr protected 
dobetter than reeommend 
a coQtriTanoe of Mr. T.e- 
Tinge's, which he de- 
vised during his tmvela 
in the East,mid which is 
aqnaUy adapted to a boet, 
a bonao, or a tent. It 
rotunata of a pair of aheeta 
(a), about ail feet long, 
sewed together at the bottom and Ihe t 
attnclled to them, ftnd by which you get 
Ihin piece of mualin, serv- 
ing as a mosquito-net (b), 
wUch is drawn tight at 
the end by a tape or 
atling. serving to suspend 
it to a nail (f). A short 
WHyfromtbeetid(ate)are 
fastened loop«, through 
which a (sne is threaded, 
to (brm a circle for dis- 
tending Iho net. This 
cane is io three pieces, 
about Uiiee feet long, fit- 
ting into each olher by 
sockets. After getting in 
by the opening of o you 
■Iraw the tape tight to 
close its mouth, and tuck 
it in trader the roattrasa. 
and jou are seoore from 



night from intruders, I n 




5. THINGS USEFUL FOB THB JOURNET. 



Sect. I. 



iDtruders, whether sleeping at night, or sitting under it by day. Oycx the 
part a, the blankets, or coyerlid, are put. 



Two or three blankets, E., or hnttan^eh 
at C, which will fold into four. 

Mosquito net, 0. 

Iron bedstead to fold up, £., or a 
Cafass bedstead, C. 

Gridiron, C. (if thought necessary.) 

Potatoes, C. 

Tobacco, 0. 

Pipes, C. 

Wire for cleaning pipes, put into a 
reed, C. 

Some tow for the same purpose, and 
for cleaning guns, G. 

Mouth-pieced and pipe-bowls, 0. 

A takkatooka, or a brass plate, called 
Seyin^eh, emd wire cover for pipe- 
bowl, are useful. C. 

Salt, pepper, &c., C. 

Oil and aistilled vinegar, G. 

Butter, G. 

Flour, G. 

Rice, G. 

Maccaronl, G. 

GofTeo, G. 

Portable soup, E. 

Cheese, G., or English cheese, E. 

MiefimUh apricots, G. 

Kumredeen apricots, G. 

Tea. E. (at Malta.) 

Wine, brandy, &c., E. or A. White 
wine I believe to be better in a hot 
climate than red. 

Spermaceti candles, G. 

Table with legs to fold up, and top to 
take off, E. or G. 

Foot-tub (of tin or copper), &c., C. 

Washing-tub, or portable sponge-bath, 
G. 

Flag, G. (for boat on Nile), and a fancy 
pennant, to mark his own boat, G. 

Small pulley and rope for flag, E. 
orG. 

Goffee-pot, G. 

Small bukraq, or Turkish coffee-pot. G. 

Tea-kettle, C. 

Plates knives and forks, spoons, glasses, 
tea-tilings, &.C., in canteen, £. or G. 

A large htihrag might serve as tea- 
kettle and for boiling eggs, &c., G. 

Copper saucepans, one to fit into the 
other (Hellel fee Kulbe'had),C.; buy 
them not tinned, in order to see if 
they are sound. 



Gopper pan for stewing (TdtDa\ G. 

Baskets for holding these and other 
things. C. 

Gandlesticks, G. 

Barddks ( GooUd), or water-bottles, G. 

Zeer, or, jar, for holding water. G. 

A fine sieve. G. 

Almond-paste (roodg or terw^eg) for 
clarifymg water, G. 

Some tools, nails, and string, G. 

A Kaddom may serve as hammer and 
hatchet, G. 

Gharcoal in mats, G. 

Fireplaces {mungud\, G. In the boat 
going up the Kile have a set put to- 
gether in a Lirge fireplace with a 
wooden back. G. 

Small bellows or fan, G. 

Fez caps {tarboosh, tarabeedh), A or C. 

Mandtheh, fly-flap, G. 

Gafass, or kafass, a coop for fowls, with 
moveable drawer at the bottom, in 
order that It may be kept clean, G. 

White or light-coloured boots or shoes, 
being cooler, and requiring no black- 
ing, E. or G. 

Biscuit, or bread twice baked, G. The 
bread in the villages in Upper l^gypt 
will not please every one : but very 
good bread is to be had at Thebes 
{foomeh\ and that of Sioot and 
some other large towns is by no 
means bad. 

Small tin cases for holding coffee, 
sugar, salt, pepper, &c., G. 

Balldsij or earthen jars for flour, rice, 
butter, and other things which rata 
might eat, are useful, G. 

Gandles in boxes, or in tin cases, but 
if in the latter not to be exposed to 
the sun, G. In going to the Tombs, 
or caves, in Upper Egypt, it ia 
well to remember always to have 
candles, and the means of lighting 
them. 

Broom called makdtitieh, and a tin, for 
sweeping cabin, G. 

Gun, revolver, and rifle, E. 

Powder and shot, &c 

Ink, paper, pens. Ac. G. ** - 

Gamp-stool and drawing table, E. or C. 

Umbrella lined with a dark colour for 
the sun. K. or G. 
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Dmwing paper, penciU, fybber. Ac, §erring the water, is to insist on the 

and colours, in tin box~of Winsor servants not drinking it. 

and Newton, £. As many eatables, which will keep, as 

A saddle and bridle for Syria and he likes, most of which may bo had 
Greece, E2. . , ^^ Cairo. Portable soups, or meat. 

Side-saddle, E. It will fit a donkey also. &c., preserved in tins, may bo brought 

. A light Oairene donkey-saddle, but no from England as occasional luxuries, 

bndte, the asses of Upper Eeypt An iron rat-trap for the boat, 0. 

not being accustomed to sucn a Two sheets of Blackintosh, about 7 feet • 

luxury, C. square, or American oil-cloth, with 

^Tent (if required) at Gairo better than loops here and there, against damn 

in Europe. ground and rain, are very useful. 

Curtains for boat, of common or other especially in the desert and in Syria, 

cotton stuff, C. E. 

A packing needle or two, and some Aladder(ifreQuired)maybemadeatC. 

string, thin ioixts, needles^ thread, A small boat snould also be taken from 

buttons^ &c., are useful, G. Gairo, if there be not one belongin"^ 

A filterer is not necessary ; Eeneh to the dahabeeh ; or rather, it should 

jars and godUd, or earthen water- be part of the agreement that tlie 

bottles, supply its place. dahabeih should be furnished with 

A zemzem^ih, or water-bottle of Bus- one. It is useful for landing, for 

sian leather, for the desert, or even shooting purposed, and for sending n 

for excursions to the ruins ; though servant abhore to make purchai^es 

for ^e latter ^oSelwill answer very on the way in Upper Egypt, 

well, without any trouble, C. The Telescope, E. 

seams must be first of all rubbed Thermometer, aneroid barometer, if rc- 

with a mixture of melted tallow and quired, E. 

wax, and when this dries the zem- Measuring-tape and foot-ruler, E. 

zemeeh may be tilled; but after- For observations, a sextant and arti- 

wards it must never be left without ficial horizon ; or rather. Captain 

some water in it Another precau- Kater's Repeating Circle ; clirono- 

tion, when on an excursion, for pre- meter, &o., E. 

With regard to instruments, they should, when it is possible, be of the flame 
maUaials fiuroughout, wood and metal combined ill according with the heat of 
an Egyiitian climate ; and in the top and bottom of the cases nails or screws 
answer better than glue. 

In his medicine-chest the most necessary things for a traveller arc, scales 
and liquid-measure, lancet, diachylon and bUstering plaster, lint, salts, rhubarb, 
cream of tartar, ipecacuanha, sulphate of bark or qmnine, James's and Dover's 
powderii, calomel, laurlanum or morphine, chlorodino, sugar of lead, sulphate of 
zinc, nitrate of hilver, and sulphate of copper (these 4 being of great use in oph- 
thalmia), nitre, oil of peppermint, and other common medicines. Powders and 
other medicines should be put into bottles, well closed with glass stopiiers. 

Nearly all the above-mentioned things may, indeed, be found in Egypt; many, 
too, will be thought unneceijsary by many tmvellers ; it must therefore be left to 
them to decide if any, or what, can be dispensed with. 



c. Mode of Living in Egypt, and Diseases of the Ooi:ntby. 

In winter it is unnecessary to make any change in the mode of living from 
that usually adopted in Europe ; and most persons may eat wliatever they an- 



6 c. DI8EA8XS. Sect. I. 

Hocuatomed to in other oonntries. In the summer months it is* however, 
better to avoid much wine or spirits, as they tend to heat the blood, and cause 
the hot weather to be more sensibly felt ; and some (though, I may say, very 
few) will find that fish (chiefly those without scales), eggs, and unboiled 
milk, do not always agree with them. Bathing in the NUe is by no means 
prejudicial in the morning and evening; and, except in the neighbourhood 
of sandbanks, there is no rear of crocodiles. Fruit and vegetables are whole- 
some and cooling, and mutton is better than beef. The fish of the Nile are 
not very pood ; the booltee and ^sher are perhaps the best 

The diseafeea of Egypt are few. Fevers are very rare, except about Alex- 
andria, Damietta, and other places on the coast ; and almost the only complaints 
to which strangers are subject in the interior are diarrhcaa, dysentery, and oph- 
thalmia. The following is a good mode of treatment for diarrhoea, or even for 
the beginning of suspected dysentery. First take an emetic of ipecacuanha, and 
in the morning a mild aperient, as 15 grs. of rhubarb with 2 grs. of calomel ; on 
the following day, 2 grs. of ipecacuanha, with | gr. of opium morning and even- 
ing, nothing being eaten but boiled rice, sweetened with white sugar. But if 
this does not stop the complaint, and tenesmus gives the well-known sign of 
decided dysentery, a dose of 20 grs. of calomel with i gr. of opium should be 
taken, which must be followed next morning by a dose of castor-oiL This 
generally cuts the matter short ; but it is as well to follow it up with 2 grs. of 
ipecacuanha and ^ gr. of opium three or four times within the 12 or 24 hours, 
for two or three days after. In severe cases an injection of nitrate of silver 
(caustic) has been employed with great euooess; but this can only be done imder 
modi(»l advice, which can be obtained at Cairo and Alexandria. Chlorodine la 
also of great service. 

For ophthalmia, in the first stage, mix 10 gts. of sulphate of zinc in 1 oz. of 
distilled or rose-water, and put one or two drops into the eye, reducing the 
strength for succeeding applications. In the purulent stage, mix 7 grs. of 
sulplmte of copper, or blue vitriol, in 1 oz. of rose-water, and drop it into the 
eye once a-day. Fifteen grs. of sulphate of zinc may even be put into 1 oz. of 
ruse-water, and one or two drops be put into the eye ; and I have been recom- 
mended by an eminent practitioner to use 7 grs. of nitrate of silver to 1 oz. of 
rose-water in the same manner. 

In slight inflammation, a wash of 2 grs. of sulphate of copper to 1 oz. of rose- 
water may be frequently used. Warm water will often remove an irritation 
which if neglected often ends in ophthalmia ; and it is always preferable to cold 
in affections of the eye in Egypt Steaming the eye over boiling water is also 
highly beneficial ; or bathing it with a decoction of poppy-heads. 

The cause of ophthalmia has frequently been assigned to the sand of the 
desert ; but, in order to show the error of this conjecture, I need only observe 
that ophthalmia is unknown there, unless taken from the Nile ; and I have 
always cured myself and others in two or three days, by a visit to the interior of 
this dry tract I do not, however, mean to afflrm that sand blown into tlie eye, 
or a great glare from the sand, will not produce it ; dust and the glare of snow 
will cause it in other countries ; but still thev are not the causes of ophthalmia, 
generally speaking. There are, in fact, both direct and accidental causes. 
Among the latter are a blow, dust or sand, glare of the sun, a di-aught of wind, 
and other things ; but the former must be looked for in a fixed and specific 
agent, peculiar to Egypt. This, I am persuaded, after many years* experience, 
and frequent attacks of ophthalmia, arises in the transition from excessive dry- 
ness to damp: and Uiough Egypt is, perhaps, the driest climate in the world, 
the difference between the generally diy atmosphere and the damp exhalations 
on the river, or in the streets of Cairo and other towns (which are not only 
narrow, but arc watered to keep them cool), is so great, that the eye is readily 
atfeoted by il ; particularly when in that suseeptible state, caused by the sensible 
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and insensible perspiration, to which the skin is there subject. Herico it is, tliat 
dnring the inundation, when the exhalations are the greatest, ophtlinlmiu is mont 
prevalent. The feicts of its non-existence in, and its speedy cure if a patient 
goes into, the desert, sufficiently substantiate this opinion : and this is nii'thfr 
oonfinned by the comparetively comfortable sensation there imparted to the eyu 
by the dryness of the air. 

It is always adyisable to avoid sitting in a draught, particularly of ilamj) nir ; 
and if obliged to go out at night from a warm room, or the cabin of a boat, it is 
prudent, when the eyes are weak, to wash them and the forehead with a little 
cold water, by which means the perspimtioii is not checked on going out, and 
the eye is prepared for the change to a cooler temperature. They must, how- 
ever, be wipea dry before leaving the room. 

It is unnecessary to say much respecting the plafpie, which seldom now 
visits Egypt ; and if it should appear, any one may escape it by leaving the 
country on the first alarm. If he cannot do the last, he may avoid it by re- 
maining in Upper Egypt* where it never goes above Sioot ; or he may keep 
quarantine like other Europeans in the country. In Alexandria cases rarely 
occur from September to the end of January, and at Cairo from the end of 
June to the end of Blarch ; and that only in certain years. A violent plague 
used formerly to occur about once in 10 or 12 years. It was always less fre- 
auent at Cairo than at Alexandria, and the worst plagues ceased at Cairo by 
tne end of June. It is no longer dreaded as of old : great precautions are 
taken by the board of health ; and the treatment is better understood. The 
first remedy should be an emetic, which will often stop it if taken in time ; but 
bleeding is injurious. 



d. Dress. 

If the traveller inquires whether the Oriental dress be necessary, I answer, 
it is by no means so ; and a person wearing it, who is ignorant of the language, 
becomes ridiculous. One remark, however, I must be allowed to make on 
dress in that country — that a person is never respected who is badly dressed, 
of whatever kind the costiune may be, and nowhere is exterior appearance so 
much thought of as in the East 



6. PBBSE!rrs. 

With regard to presents in Egypt, it may be laid down as a general rule that 
they are quite unnecessary ; winch was not the case in former times. But it 
wUl sometimes happen that the civilities of a Sfiekh B^Ued, or even of a Turkish 
governor, require some return; in which case some English gunpowder, a 
watch, or a telescope for the latter, and a white shawl and tarboothf or an 
amber mouth-piece for the former, are, generally speaking, more than they 
have any reason to expect. And although, on those occasions when their 
politeness arises from the hope of reward, they may be disappointed in their 
expectations, yet they would only consider greater presents proofs of greater 
ignorance in the person who made them. But in all cases the nature of a 
present must dei>end on the service performed, and also upon the rank of both 
partieB. 



8 /. PASSPORTS. — g. MoiOBT. Sect. I. 

/. Passpobt. 

[Though no passport is really needed in Egypt, it is demanded on landing at 
Alexandria: and it is therefore advisable, in going to Eg3rpt as to every 
country, to be provided with a Foreign-Office prtssport.J It will be well to 
have it vU^ at the Consulate and by the police, for Upper Egypt, and especially 
if the traveller intends going any distance from the Nile into the interior ; for 
the governor of a town might refuse protection to a traveller when apjpUed to 
for it, on the excuse of his having no passport ; and the want of one might, in 
some cases, be a very serious inconvenience. 

g. Money in Egypt. 

The most common foreign coins current in Egypt are the dollar, the sove- 
reign, the napoleon, Venetian sequin, and 5*franc piece. The shilling passes 
at Cairo and Alexandria among the Europeans ; hut in the Turkish quarter 
there is a loss upon it The value of all foreign coins is frequently changing in 
Egypt, in consequence of the constant deterioration of the piastre. The Con- 
stantinople coins pass at Cairo and as far as Asouan ; but in Nubia only Egyp- 
tian money. Large sums are reckoned by purses, as throughout the Turkish 
empire. The purse is always 500 piastres ; there is also the khdzneh, which is 
1000 purses. It is as well to take about 502., or more, in sovereigns from Eng- 
land, as they always have their full value, and sometimes pass for more. 

Many Turkish and foreign coins are current in Egypt, but as their value fiuo- 
tuates it is difficult to fix their exact value. Their value in commerce differs 
also from that established by the Government tariff, and thus the English 
sovereign, which was rated by the Government some years ago at 97^ piastres, 
passed in commerce for 100, and has now risen to 175 ; the napoleon, which was 
rated at 77, now passes for 135 ; and other coins have risen in a similar ratio ; 
bo that their actual value, at various times, can only be ascertained in the 
country. 

The best money to take to Egypt is English sovereigpis, Spanish and Aus- 
trian dollars, or 5-franc pieces. It is also necessary to have circular notes, or 
bills on London. They may be drawn either at Alexandria or Cairo ; but it 
roust be remembered that no money is to be obtained in Upper Egypt, and 
the traveller must take all he wants for his journey before he leaves Cairo ; an 
order may, however, be had on Mustapha Agha, our agent at Luxor (Thebes), 
by application to the Consul at Cairo. He should also provide himself with 
a sufficient quantity of small change, called KJufrdeh, in piastres, and 20, 10, 
and 5 para pieces for small purchases, as the peasants seldom have any means 
of giving change. 

When everything is supplied by the dragoman it will be necessary for 
the traveller to take sufficient ^old to pay him the first month in advance be- 
fore he leaves Cairo, and a specified sum at Asouan (which is the general agree^ 
meui—see Contract) ; and he will really require very little money until his 
return to Cairo, where circular notes or letters of credit can readily be cashed. 
A very few sovereigns in addition will be all that the traveller can spend on 
the Nile ; but it is not advisable to leave all small private purchases to be 
paid for by the dragoman. 

The piastre and the smaller Egyptian coins now pass throughout Ethiopia ; 
though, in the southern parts, the old prejudice in favour of the Spanish 
pillar dollar of Charles IV. (once common throughout Ethiopia as low as the 
first Cataract) may perhaps still remain. That dollar was preferred, and had a 
greater value, partly from its having four lines in tbe number, and, partly, as 
they affirmed, from the superior quality of the silver. 
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h. Weights akb Mbascbeb. 



8 Mitkfl make I O^r^ea (wo^^ea) or Aiab oz. 
12 O^n^ — 1 Rotl or pound (about 1 lb. 2 o«. 8 dwt. Troy>. 

1 Ol^aorWul^. 
1 KanUr (about 98f avoirdnpois). 
1 Eantir for coffee. 
1 l^ant^r for pepper, &c. 
1 Kantiir for cotton. 
1 J^Iant&r for gums, &c. 



2| BoU — 
100 to 110 Botl 
108 Botl — 
102 Botl — 
120 Botl — 
150 Boti — 



For Odd, Oums, Ae, 

4 Knmb (Grains ; make 1 EeertLt (Carat) or Kliardobeh. 

64 drains or 16 Keerit — 1 l)erhm (472 ^ ^^ gnAriB English). 

n Derhm, or 24 ?eertLt - { ^ ^'^^^liihT ""^"^ ^ "^^"^ ^ ^'^ ^"' 
12 Derbm — / ^ Olf^ or oz. (from 571} to 576 grg. Eng- 

12 Ol^^ea — 1 Botl or pound. 

150 BoU — 1 Kantdr. 



Measures of Length, 

Fitr, or span with forefinger and thumb. 

8hibr, longest span with little flDger and thumb. 

]^ubdeh, human fist, with the thnmb erect. 

1 Drah bcledee, or cubit, equal to 22 to 22] inches English. 

1 Drah Stambuolee equal to 26 to 26} inches English. 

1 Drah Hinddzee (for cloth, &c.) equal to about 25 inches Englinh. 

2 Bah rbraces) equul to 1 l^assobeh or 11^ feet. 



Land Meiuures. 



22 (formerly 24) Khardobeh or ^rfbdeh make .. 



13} Kassobeh or rods 

24 l^eer&t, or 333 Kassobeh 






1 ^assobob, equal to 
from 11 ft. 4} in. 
to 11 ft. 7J in. 
English. 

1 ^eerat. 

1 Feddan or acre. 



Com Measure. 



In Lotoer Emmi. 
9 Kuddah make 1 Melweh. 
4 Kuddah — 1 Boob. 
2 Boob — 1 Kayleh. 

4 Boob — 1 Wayheh. 

24 Boob — 1 Ardeb. 



4 
3 

8 
6 



Boftow 
Boob 

Mid or 
Waybeh 



In Upper Egypt. 



make 1 Mid. 
1 Mid, 

1 Ardeb, or 
nearly 5 Eng. 
bushels. 
B 3 



10 1. POST-OFFIOB. — k, POPULATION — BEYINUE, &C, Soct. I. 

t. Post-Ofpice. 

Besides the inland. post, there is a Foreign post-office at Cairo as well as at 
Alexandria, and letters sent by it to Malta, France, and other parts of the 
Continent, must be prepaid. Letters from Upper Egypt for England had 
better be sent to the Consul ; or to the landlord of some hotel at Cairo, as 
they can be forwarded rather later than those sent to the consulate. They 
need not be prepaid, if sent by the overland mail. There is also a post 
throughout Egypt, and letters may be sent from any place to Cairo, paying 
50 paras for every drachm weight. From Cairo to Alexandria by railroad, 
a single letter pays = 1 piastre ; of f oz. = 1^ p. ; of 1 oz. = 2 p. ; of 2 oz. 
= 3| p., &c. The pcj&t-offioc of Upper Egypt is in the hands of tlie Goyem- 
ment, but beyond Cairo the post-office is most unsatisfactory. From and to 
Thebes alone, letters can be forwarded by means of the clumsy and expensiye 
method of running Arabs, who relieve one another from village to villiige : the 
arrival, however, of the letters at their destination is most precarious, and 
many never reach Cairo. Beyond Thebes it is useless to attempt to forward 
or receive letters ; and the (so-called) English Consul at Thebes (Mustapha 
Agha) advises travellers not to make the attempt. 

k. Population. — Revenue. 

The population of Egypt is estimated at about 4,500.000. Alexandria, 
owing to its thriving condition and extensive commeroe, contains nearly ten 
times the number of inhabitants it had before the time of Mohammed Ah, and 
its population, which is rapidly augmenting, is now about 170,000. 

The revenue of Egypt is said to be about 4;500,000^. to 5,000,0002. sterling. 

I, Family of Mohahmcd Ali. 

Tlie family left by Mohammed Ali were Ibrahim Pasha ; Said Pasha; Hos- 
sayn Bey ; Halzem Bey ; and Mohammed Ali Bey ; Nuzleh Hanem, his eldest 
daughter, the widow of Mohammed Bey Deftcrdar ; and other daughters. 

Toossoom and Ismail Pasha died many years before him ; and the former 
left a son, the late Abbas Pasha, who was succeeded in the pashalic by his 
uncle Sai'd ; the succession going, according to custom, to the oldest member 
of the £imily, and not directly from father to son. But this custom, so uijuri- 
ous to the country, has now been abolished (18G6) ; and the succession is to 
continue in the direct line from father to son. 

Ibrahim Pasha left some children, one of whom, Ismail Pasha, is the pr^ 
sent Viceroy. 

m. Chronological Table of Kinos of Eotft. 

In order to assist those who are interested in Egyptian antiquities, I shall 
introduce a list of kings, which may be useful in examining the monuments, 
particularly at Thebes. It must however be understood tliat the dates aro 
merely approximative. The chronology of Egypt is as yet very uncertain ; 
and the date of Menes has been variously conjectured at from 8024 B.C. to 
2700. I do not think it necessary to arrange, or even to mention the names 
of fdl the early kings, but those only who are connected in some particular 
manner with the monuments, or with history : and as I consider Mr. Stuart 
Poole's arrangement of the 19 first dynasties the most satis&ctory that has 
been suggested, I shall here introduce it ; — 
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L THINITES. 



IL 



III. Manphites. 



IV. 



VI. 



VIL 



t • • 
VllL 



V. Elepfaantines. 



IX. HeracIeopoUtes. 



X.? 



Dtocpolitcfl. 






xn. 



XIU. 



XVIII. XIX. 



XIV. Xoltea. 



^^^ I Shepherds. 



I XVU. Shepherdi. 



From this it will be at once seen how and which of the early dynasties were 
contemporaneons, and that the whole of Egypt was not governed by one king 
after the death of Menes, nntil the (time of Amosis, the first king of the) 18tU 
dynasty. 



Ajomd 

the 
Thr(»e. 



I^etter In Plate; and the Name ; 
with the order of the Dynasties ; and the most noted Kings. 



2700? 



I. Dynastt. 
8 Thirdtes, 



2450 



2240 



20'3l 



13C 


K) years before Solomon. 


ifiAfcpuoBy ue uveu 


Athothis, his son. 
6 other Kings. 


in. Dynasty. 

9 Mempfiites, 






Among them are 






Shofo (Soyphis) 






and others. 


II. Btnastt. 


V. Dynasty. 


IV. Dynasty. 


9 TkinUeni 


9f Elephantinesl 


8 Memphites, 




(probably of Middle 


Shofo (Suphis or 




or Lower Egypt.) 


Cheops). 




Usercheres, 


Nu-shofo, 




Shafre (Sephres), 


Menkere, and 






and others. 




others. 




IX. Dynasty. 


XI. Dynasty. 




VI. Dynasty. 




4? Beradeopolitesf 
{HermonihUes f ) 


16 DiomoliteSf or 
liebans. 




6 Memphites. 
Tata. 




Ementefs. 


Senofrkero, 




Papa, Papi, or 




• 






Apappua. 




• 

• 


Mantoftep I. or Man- 




Merenre. 




and 


dothp, 








■ 


Enentef, and others. 








• 
• 


A M to « X. 








• 
• 


" after whom 








Mantoftep II. 


Ammenemes," or 
Amun-m-he I., per- 
haps Amun-timeeus. 




Nitocris. 



m. CHBONOLOaiOAL TABLE. 



Sect I. 



Lscend 

tho 
'hrone 



Letter In Plate ; and the Name ; 
with the order of the Dynasties ; and the most noted Kings. 



B.C. 

2020 



A. B. Osirtasen 
or Sirtasen, 
(Sesonchosis.) 



XII. Dynasty. 
7 DiospolUes or TTiebans, 
said by Ma- 
netho to be 
son of Am- 
menemes. 
Date of his 
43rd year 
on the 
Monuments 
C. D. Amun-m-he U. 

Date of his 35th year. 
£. F. Osirtasen II. 

Date of his 3rd year. 
G. H. Osirtasen IIL 
Date of his 14th year. 

{(Moeris) 
His 44th 
yr. on 
the 
Monts. 
K. L. Amun-m-he IV. 
Sebeknofr (Skemiophris.) 



860 



X. 

DyN. ? 



XIII. Dynasty. 

60 ? DiospoUUs^ '^EthTop^''' 
Many of these were called 
Sabaco, and were pro- 
bably Ethiopians. 



XIV. Dtn 

Xoites. 



XV. 

XVUDyn. 
XVII. 

Shepherds. 
Who came in 

the time of 
Amun-timseus, 

or 
Amun-ifi-he ? 



Was the XVII. 
Dyn. given to 
the first Shep- 
herds, while it 
really belonged 
to the " Stranger 
Kingt " f and 
were <Anr names 
Introduoed by 
mistake into the 
XV.? Hence 
too the mention 
of Amnnoph at 
that time. {Set 
p. 20.) 



»Dyn. 



vn.i 
vinj 

Alemphitea. 



J 



Then followed the XVIII. Dynasty of Diospolites, who ruled all Egypt; 
iving expelled the Shepherds, who had held the country from 2031 B.C. 







Ascend 




Letter in 




the 




Plate. 


Kings. 


Throne 

B.C. 


Events. 




XVin. Dynaotyof 


DiospoLiTES (from Thebes). 


MN 


Amosis, or Ames 


1520 ' Date of his 22nd year on the 








monuments. 


OP 


Amunoph I 


1498 


Crude brick arches used in Egypt. 


QR 


Thothmes I 


1478 


Date of his 14th year. 


QaRa 


Amun-nou-het . . 


1464 


Reigned with Thothmes II. & HI. 


ST 


Thothmes 11 


1464 




uv 


Thothmes III 


1463 


A great architect. His 47th ycpx 
on the monuments. 



^^m^' 
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AMend 




Letter lo 




the 




Plftte. 


Kings. 


Throne 

■ 


Events. 


WX 


Axnonoph II. 


1414 


His son. Came to the throne 
young. 


YZ 


ThothmesIV 


1410 


His son. His 7th year on the 
monuments. 


ftb 


Amonoph ITT. (yohUe a 


1403 


His son. The supposed Memnon 




minor^ his mother 


to 


of the vocal statue at Thebes. 




Maut'fh'Shoi wapro- 


1367 


His 36th year on the monu- 




habiy Regent,^ 




ments. 


[Some 


"Stranger kings " mied in Egypt about this time (1367 to about 


1337?), 


three of whom were Eeaa, Amun-Todnkh, and Atin-re-Bakban.] 


cd 


Horns 1837 






Bathotis ; ReseUt 1325 






XIX. Dtnastt op DiospoLim. 


ef 


RemesesI | 1324 


Or Remesso. His 2nd year on 
the monuments. 


gh 


Sethi, Osirei, or Sin I. 1322 


A great conqueror. His 9th 
year on the monuments. 


il,2, 


Amnn-mai Remeses ..j 1311 


Or Remeses the Great. The 


J3,4, 


or Remeses II. . . > , 

1 


supposed Sesostris, son of Osi- 


5,6, 


{^Hia two Queens) . . . . ) | 


rei or Be- Osirei: hence, perhaps, 








confounded with Sesostris. His 








62nd year on the monuments. 








Manetho gives him 66. 


kl 


Pthahmen 


1245 


His son. His 3rd year on the 
monuments. 


k2, 12 


Fthahmen-Se-Pthah .. 


1237 


Not admitted into the Theban 
lists, perhaps from being a 








Memphite, or from having 
only married the Frinecss 
Taosiri. His 3rd year on the 






monuments. 




XX. Btm Asrr of I 


>io8POi.rrEs. 


m q 


Sethi, Osirei, or Riri II. 


1232 




op 


Sethi, Osirei, or Sirilll. 


1224 




qr 


Remeses III 


1219 


His son, called also Miamun, and 
Amun-mai. His 26th year on 
the monuments. 


St 


Remeses IV 


1189 


His son. His 3rd year on the 
monuments. 


11 V 


Remeses V 


1185 


/Sons of Remeses in. Troy taken 
\ 1184? 


w z 


Remeses Y I 


1180 


y z 


Remeses Y II 


1176 




«^ 


Remeses YIII. . • 


1171 
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Ascend 




liettcr In 




the 




Plate. 


Kings. 


Throne 

B.C. 


^ Event*. 


7« 


Remeses IX 


1161 


His 12th and 17th years on the 
monuments. 


cf 


Remeses X. 


1142 


His Srd year on the monuments. 


170 


Bemeses XI. ? 


1138 




C K 


Amonmeses ? 

(Other kings.) 


1135 






XXI. Dtnasty op Taniteb. 


• 


Smendes and other 


1085 






kings. 






1,2 


Amunse-Pehor . . 


1019 




3,4 


Pidnkh 


1013 




5,6 


Pisham his son . . 


1004 


• 




XXII. Btkj 


LflTTOr 


BUBASTITES. 


1,2 


Sheshonk 1 


990 


Shishak of SS. (t. Solomon). His 
22nd year on the monuments. 


3,4 


Osorkon I., his son . . 


968 


His 11th year on the monuments. 




Her-sha-seb, his son . . 


953 




7,8 


Osorkon II 


952 


His 23rd year (?) on the monu- 
ments. Married Keromama, 
daughter of Her-sha-seb. 


9, 10 


Sheshonk 11 


929 




11,12 


TikUt, Tiglat or Take- 


914 


His 15th year on the monuments. 




loth I. (Tacelothis). 




Probably a son of Sheshonk II. 
He married Keromame, 
daughter of Nimrod, son of 
Osorkon II. 


13, M 


Osorkon III., his son 


899 


His 28th year on the monuments. 


15,16 


Sheshonk III., his son 


872 


His 28th year on the monuments. 


17,18 


Tiglat, Takeloth II., his 


842 


26th years between 28th of 




son. 




Sheshonk HI. and the 2nd 
year of Pisham. 




XXm. Br 


If ASTT C 


>F Tanites. 


1,2 


Pishai, or Pikhai 


818 


Descended from Takeloth I. A 
new line. His 2nd year on 
the monuments. 


3,4 


Sheshonk lY., his son 


815 


His 37th year on the monuments. 


5,6 


Petubastes 


777 


Olympiads began in his reign, 770. 




(Other kings.) 




(Era of Nabonassar, 741 b.c.) 




XXIV. Dy 


If ASTT < 


>F 1 Saitb. 




Boeofaoris 


734 


Called **the Wise." Son of 
Tnephachthus, the Technatis 
of Plutarch. 



Egifpi. 
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Letter In 
Plate. 



Kings. 



ABoend 

the 
Throne 



Events. 



XXV. DTHAaTY OF Etbopiams. 



1,2 



3,4 



Sabaco I. or Shebek I. 



Sabechon, SeTechoB, 
Sabaeo II., or Shebek IL 



Tehrak, Tirhaka, or 
Tarcus. 



714? 



702 



690 



So or Sava of SS. Made a treaty 
with Uosea about 7 10 B.C. His 
12th year on the monuments. 
Herodotus gives him 50 ; lia- 
netho 12. The 50 years of 
Herodotus probably comprised 
the rule of the whole of the 
25th Dynasty. 

Manetho gives him 14 or 12 
years. Shalmanezer besieges 
Samaria in 4th year of Ueze- 
kiah, and after 3 years takes 
it. CaptivityofIsrael(2Kings 
xviii. 9). 

His 26th year on the monuments. 
Manetho gives him 18 or 20 
years. Sennacherib takes cit ies 
of Judah in 14th of Uesekiah, 
in the time of "Tirhakah." 

Sethos, a priest-king, said by 
Herodotus to have ruled at 
Memphis at this time. An 
Apis, bom in the 26th year 
of Tirhaka, died in the 21st 
of Psammetichus, aged 21 
years. 



XXVI. Dtnastt of SaIte3. 



7,8 



(Uncertain.) 
Psamatik, or Psam- 



metichus 
Neco. 



I., son of 



664 



If the 12 kings or monarohs ruled 
at all, their reign is included 
in that of Psammetichus, who 
is shown by the Apis stelee to 
be the immediate successor 
of Tirhaka. Herodotus gives 
145^ years from the access 
sion of Psammetichus to the 
invasion by Cambyses. 145^ 
-f 525 = 670 — 671. Hero- 
dotus and Manetho give Psam- 
metichus 54 years, and his 
54th year is on the monu- 
ments. Fall of Kineveh 625 ? 
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Sect. I. 



Letter In 
Plate. 



9,10 



U, 12 
13, U 



Kings. 



ABoend 

tbe 
Throne 

B.C. 



Neco, the son of Psam- 
metichus I. 



610 



PsammetichusII., Psam- 
miB, or Psamuthis. 

Apries, Vaphres, II ai- 
phra-het, Uophra. 



13a, 14a 



15, 16 



Psammetichns III. 



594 



58S 



Amasifl, Ames ..' .. 



569 



Events. 



His 16th year on the monuments. 
Herodotus gives him 16 years. 
Neco begins to re-open can&I 
to Red Sea. Josiah de- 
feated by Neco and killed. 
Carchemish taken by Neco. 
Jehoiakim b. to r. and reigned 
1 1 years. Army of Neco de- 
feated and Carchemish taken 
by Nebuchadnezzar in 4th 
year of Jehoiakim, in 1st of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and 19th of 
his father, Nabopolassar (Ptol. 
Can.), who reigned 21 years, 
t. e. apparently 2 years with 
his son. (Berosus.) 

His 1st year on the monuments. 

His 12th year on the monuments. 
Mauetho gires him 19 years ; 
H erodotus 25. Alliance of Ze- 
dekiah with Egypt The 10th 
of Zedekiah was the 18th of 
Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. xxii. I). 
Zedekiah deposed and taken 
to Babylon, Pharaoh Hophra 
being then living (Jer. xliv. 
30). 

His reign probably included in 
that of Apries, which was appa- 
rently reckoned at 19 years. 

Au Apis bom in 1 6th of Neco, 
consecrated in 1st of Psam- 
metichns II. ; died in 12th of 
Apries, aged 17 yrs. 6 m. 5 d. 

His 44th year on the monuments. 
Herodotus and Manetho give 
him 44. Hemarried a daughter 
of Psammetichns III. Cyrus in 
1 7th year of Nabonadus took 
Babylon (Jos. £us. Beros.). 
A Stela mentions a man bom 
in the 3rd year of Neco, who 
died in 35th of Amasis, aged 
71 years 7 months. An Apis 
Stela mentions a daughter 
of Amasis, called Psametic; 
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Afloend 




Letter in 




the 




FUte. 


Klngm 


Throne 


Events. 






B.a 


* 


15,16 


Amasis, Ames . . 


569 


and he appears to have had two 
other wives besides the daugh- 
ter of Psammetichus III. 




Psammenitufl, or Psam- 


525 


After 6 months Egypt conquered 




micherites. 




by Cambyses. 




XXVn. Dtnastt 


OF Pebsiahs. 


19 


« 
Cambjiefl 


525 


Canbatf and Canbosh ? in hiero- 
glyphics. Ruled 6 years till 
519 (others say 522). 


20,21 


Darius Hystaspes 


519 


(Or 521.) Ruled 36 years. Per- 
sians expelled from Egypt at 
the close of his reign till 2nd 
year of Xerxes. 


22 


Xerxes (son of Darius) 


483 


(Or 485.) Ruled 21 years. 




Axtabanes (brother of 


462 


Killed Xerxes, and Darius, son 




Darius). 




of Xerxes; and was put to 
death by Artaxerxes. Ruled 
7 months. 


23 


Artaxerxes (or Art- 


462 


(Some give 465.) In his 5th year 




ksheshes) Longimanus. 




revolt of Inanis King of Libya, 
and Amyrtseus, 458. Persians 
retake Egygt 4 years (or some 
say 6 years) later, 452-451; 
Amyrtffius flies to the isle of 
Elbo, and Inarus is crucified. 
Sarsamas is made Satrap of 
^K7P^ I^ the 15th year of 
Artaxerxes 60 ships are sent to 
Egypt by the Atheniaufi, Amyr- 
t«us being still in the marsh- 
country, 438 B.C. It is possible 
that about 448 Pau.<iiris, son of 
Amyrtaeus, was made Viceroy 
of Egypt by the Persians; and 
if then aged 18, he was born 
466 B.C.; and Amyrtseus would 
be at least 18 in 466, and born 
in 484, being 26 years old at 
the first revolt in 458. If Pau- 
siris was made viceroy sooner, 
the birth of Amyrtseus would 
be later than 484. Artaxerxes 
reigned 40 years, or 41, and 
died 421 b.c. 




Xerxes 11 


421 


Reigned 2 months. 




Sogdianus 


421 


7 months. 




Darius Nothus .. 


420 


19 years. Illegitimate 
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Sect I. 







Ascend 




L?tter in 
Plate. 


Kings. 

1 


the 

Throne 

ac. 


Events. 


DariuB Nothus . . 


420 


son of Artaxerxes Longimanus. 








In his 10th year, 411 b.c., Egypt 




• 




revolted (some say in his 2nd 
year, 419-418 B.C.), and Amyr- 
taeuB became king. 




XXVIII. Bth A8TT OF ONE SaIte, I 


24, 25» 


Amyrtftus 


411 


Amyrtseus reigned 6 years till 
«05 B.C. If bom 414, he died 
aged 79 ; but if the revolt was 
in 2nd year of Darius or 419, 
he died in 413, aged 71 ; and 
if Pausiris was made viceroy 
before 448, the age of Amyr- 
tseus would be much less. 




XXIX. DniASTT OF MEKDESIAlfS. 1 


26,27 


Nepheiites 


405 


Nefaorot. Long vowels first 
used in Greek, 403. Death 
of Cyrus the younger. Re- 
treat of the 10,000, 401. 


28, 29 


Achoris, or Acdris 


399 


Hakori. 


30,31 


Psammoutis, or Pse- 


386 


Nepherotes and Muthis not on 




Maut. 




the monuments. 






32,33 


Nectanebo I 


381 


Nakhtnebo. Nectabis of Pliny. 




Teos or Tachos .. .. 


363 


Artaxerxes Mnemon sent a large 
force under Phamabazus and 
Iphicrates into Egypt about 
374 B.C., which was defeated 




• 




by Nectanebo. 




Nectanebo 11 


361 


Defeated by the Persians, 343. 




XXXI. DrifASTT OF Pebsians. 1 




Ochus 


343 


In his 20th year. 




Arsei 


341 






Darius 


338 


Alexander conquers Egypt, 332, 


* 


MaCEDONIAKS. PtOLEMT BEXNO GoVERNOa OF EOTFT, 322. 1 




Philip Aridsus .. 


323 


1 Ptolemy made governor of Egypt 
\ in their name, 322. 




Alexander, gon of Alex- 


317 




ander the Greats 










I 


Lagus, .or Soter . . 305 


Married, I Eurydiee, 2 Berenice. 


2 


PhlladelphuB 


281 


(The Ethiopian king Ergamenes 
lived at this timej ifor. Ar- 














sinoe. 




• This name. Nos. 34. 25, is now snppoaed to be of Boocfaorit. 



Egypi. 
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Ascend 




Letter in 
Plate. 


KiogB. 


the 
Thntne. 


EventB. 






B.C. 


• 


3 


Eaergetes I 


246 


Mar. Berenice. 


4 


Philopator 


221 


Mar, Arsinoe. 


5 


Epiphanes 


204 


Mar, Cleopatra. 


6 


Philometor 


180 


Mar. Cleopatra. Antiochua in- 
vades Egypt, 170. 


7 


Eaergetes II., or 


145 


Mar. 1 Cleopatra, 2 Cleopatra 




Physcon. 




Cocce. Also called Philometor. 


8 


Soter n., or Lathynu. 


116 


Mar, 1 Cleopatra, 2 Selene. Called 
also Philometor, expelled 106. 


9 


Alexander I 


106 


With his Mother. Jfar. Cleopatra 
Lathyrus restored, 88. 


10 


Berenice 


81 


Daughter of Lathyrus. 


11 


Alexander n 


80 


Bequeaths his kingdom to the 








Romans. 


12 


Veua Dionysos, or 


65 


Mar. Cleopatra. Expelled 58, re- 




Auletes. 




stored 55. 


13 


Ptolemy, the only son 


51 


With Cleopatra, his sister and 




of Anletes. 




wife. 


14 


Ptolemy, the younger. 


47 


Mar, Cleopatra also. 


15 


Cleopatra 


44 


Alone, and then with Cssarion 
or Ncocaesar, her son hy J. 
Cssar. 






SO 


Egypt became a Roman province. 



A.D. 



122 

297 
325 
379 
622 

1517 
1763 
1798 
1801 
1806 
1849 



Events. 



Visit of Adrian to Egypt ; and again a.d. 130. 

Taking of Alexandria by Diocletian. 

Council of Micaea in reign of Constantine. Athanasius and Arius. 

Edict of Theodosius. Destruction of the Temple of Sarapis. 

Conquest of Egypt by Amer (miscalled Amrou). (See Table of 

Caliphs.) 
Conquest of Egypt by the Turks under Sultan Selim. 
RebeUion of Ali Bey. 
Invasion of Egypt by the French. 
Expelled by the English. 
Mohammed Ali made Pasha of Egypt. 
Mohammed Ali died ; August 2nd. 
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m. LIST OF KINGS. 
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n. — ^LoT 07 THE Calipbs aud Sux.TAira of Eorrr. 

The f^requent mention of these Kings, particularly in describing the monu- 
ments of Cairo, and the necessity of knowing at least when they reigned, 
induced me to give this Chronological Table. 



Onmnbdea. or 
Ammaw^Hi. 


Evmts during thdr Reign. 


Began to 
Tcign. 

A.D. 

632 


Aboo Bttkr, or Aboo 


Invasion of Syria commenced. 


Bekr (e* Sad<^ek). 






O'mar (ebn el Khut- 


Conquest of Persia, Syria, and Egypt. 


634 


t^b, or Khattab). 


A'mer, or Amr (ebn el As) enters Egypt 
in June, 638. 




OthmlKn. 


Conquest of Africa begun. 


644 


A'li (or Alee), and 


AU in Arabia reigns till 661 ; and £1 


656 


Motfwieh I. 


Hassan, his son, nominally succeeds 
him, and having reigned six months 
abdicated, a.d. 66 K Death of Hassan,. 










670. Motfwieh in Egypt and Syria. 






Hofuae of Amimaoiih {Ommiades). 




Modwieh I. 


Alpne. Fruitless attack on Constanti- 
nople by the Saracens. 


661 


Tested I. 


His son. Hossayn killed at Kerbela, 


680 


Motf wieh 11. 


His son. 

[Abdallah, son of Zoba^r, reigned nine 
years in the Hegiz (Arabia), fronn 64 
to 73 A.H.t or 684 to 693 a.d.*1 


684 


Meraw&n T. 


• * • • ■ • 


684 


Abd el M^lek. 


His son. Conquest of AfHea completed. 
Abd el Aa^es, his brother, made a Nilo- 
meter at Helw^. In 76 a.h. first 
Arab coinage. The oldest coin found 
is of 79 A.H. (699 a.d.) ) it is a silver 
Der'hem. The oldest gold deendrs are 
of the years 91 and 93 a.h. 


684 


El WeleM I. 


His son. Conquest of Spain, 710. First 
invasion of India by the Moslems. 


705 


Soolaymdn. 


His brother. Second failure before Con- 
stantinople. Was the first who founded 
a Milometer at the Isle of Roda. 


714 


Omar n. 


Son of Abd el Ax^es. 


717 


Tested n. 


Sonof AbdelM^ek. 


720 


Hesh^. 


His brother. Defeat of Abd e' Rahmiln in 
France, by Charles Martel, 732. 


724 


El Wele^ n. 


Son of Zes^d. 


743 


Tested in. 


His son. 


744 


Ibrahim. 


His brother. 


744 


Merawdn IT. 


Grandson of Merawan I., killed at Aboos^er, 


744 




a town belonging to the Fyodm in 


to 




Egypt. 


749 



* Tbe Hcgira, or Moelem era, begins 622 A.D., dating tmm tbe ** flight ** of tbe prophet from 
Mecca. To rednoe any year of tbe H^gira to oar own« we have only to add 632 to Uie given 
year, and dednd 3 %v eraj bondred, or l for every 33; e^. ia33-h62a=:l855 ; then for the 1200 
dedoct 36. and 1 fiyr the 33sb37, leavea 1818 aJ)w 
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EgjfpL 0. POINTS BBQUTBINO EZAIEINATIOK. 41 

0. CEBTAHf POIHTB BBQUUUHa ExAKXltATIOir. 

The attention of those who are induced to make researches might he usefully 
directed to the folio iring points : — 

1. Alexandria, — Aseertdn the sites of the haildings of the old city. 

2. CtmopiG btrmch, — ^Ascertain the site of Naucratis, Anthylla, and Archandra, 

and the course of the Canopic branch. 
S. iSoSf.— Excavate, and make a plan of Sals : at least IooIl for the temple of 
Neith. 

4. Delta, — Examine the sites of the ruined towns in the Delta. Look for their 

name in the hieroglyphics, and for Qreek inscriptions; but particularly 
for duplicates of the Rosetta Stone. Look at Port Julian below Rosetta 
for the upper part of that stone. A trilingular stone is said to be at 
Menouf, and others at Tanta and Cairo. 

5. ffeOapoHs, — Excavate (if possible) the site of the temple of Hellopolis ; and 

look for the tombs of Heliopblis. 

6. Fynnnieb. — Look for the hieroglyphic record mentioned in the Greek In- 

scription in honour of Balbillus, found before the Sphinx. 

7. JftfB^)^.— Make a plan of Memphis. Excavate about the Colossus fbr the 

temple. Examine the mounds. Those at the nitre-works are modem. 

8. Look for new names of MempMle kings, about the pyramids, Sakkara, and 

the site of Memphis. 

9. Look for trilingular stones in the mosks of Cairo, 

10. Onice, — ^Excavate the mounds of Onice, and look for the temple built by 

Onias. 

11. Ahnasieh, — Ascertain the hieroglyphic name of Ahnasieh (HeraeleopoUs). 

12. At Dayr Aboo Honnes, 8. of AutinoJi, examine the Convent in the village, 

which is said to be of early time. 
18. Metdhara, — Copy kings' names at the tombs of Met^ara, and columns 
with full-blown lotus capitals. 

14. HermopoKtana and HidxHca Phylace, — ^Look for tombs in the neighbour- 

hood. 

15. Ekkmim, — ^Look for its tombs. Ascertain the hlen^lyphie name of the 

goddess Thriphis. {See Ekhmim.'] 

16. Thibes, — Copy all the astronomical ceilings in the tomb of Memnon, and 

other tombs of the kings ; also the xohole series of the sculptures and 
hieroglyphics of one entire tomb. 

17. Esn^. — ^Look for inner chambers of the temple behind the portico. Ex* 

amine the old Convent. 

18. Ascertain what town stood near El ^en^n, and the pyramid of Koola. 

19. Edfoo, — Copy the great hieroglyphic inscription of 79 columns. 

20. Aeouan, — Look for early Saracenic buildings, and the oldest pointed arches. 

21. Oons.— Ascertain the date of the crude brick pointed .arch given by Mr. 

Hoeldns at Doosh. 

22. Ethiopia. — Copy the names and sculptures of Upper Ethiopia, and make 

a list of Ethiopian kings according to their succession, and ascertain 
their dates. 

23. Mount Sinai, — Make a plan of the temple at Saribut el ELhadem. 

There is a monument in Asia Minor, which Is said to be Egyptian. If 80» it 
is probably one of the stekB of Sesostris mentioned by Herodotus ; and similar 
to those on the Lycus, near Bejrroot, in Syria, which I saw and copied, in 
spite of idea of M. De Saulcy that they are not there. It is the figure of a 
man, cut on the rock, near Nymphio, the ancient Nymphseum, about 15 feet 
from the ground, with a javelin in his hand ; and was seen by the Rev. G. 



p. KNaUBH AND AEABIO TOCABDI.ABT. 



^H Honk (or Nnv^ ■ midiliH nacd t^ the nudsD EgrpUiu for (hraUng oom. 

p. Erouhh AMD Arabic VocABobAsT. 

In intTOdafllng thli imperfeel Yoeabnkry, I moat obierre that it is only 
intended for k person tnTClllag in EgJpC, to which the dialect I hnre foUowsd 
partlculaily belongi. I have kept In view, u much u poulble, the Eogliih 
pronnnciBtian, guiding mj mode of epellii^ iy the sound of k word, rAtber 
than b; Ita Armbia orthograph;, sad have conaequenti; so far traoigreBged, 
that I have dow and then introduced a p, whioh letter does not eiiit in Arabia, 
bat which nevertheiesa eomea near to the pronnneiation in certain words. I 
have alia thought it better to doable some of the consonants, in order to point 
ont more elearlj that greater, stress is to be put on those lettan, rather than 
follow the orthographj of the Arable, where one only waa used. Se, U>, Aim, 
at the end of words, ahould properly be written with an h ; bat I have merely 
eipreased It, as pronounced, with oo. For the verbs I have preferred the 
second singular of the Imperative, which In an Arabic vocabulary for general 
uae Is better than the third person aitigular of the perfect tenae (though thia 
give* the root), or tlian the inflnltlve (laitder). Those In Italiea are either 
derived from, have been the origin of, or t>ear analogy to, an European or 
other fbreign word. 

1 may alao observe, that I have aometimes Introdaced words used only by 
the Araba (of the deaert), and some of the common expreadoos of the people. 
In order that these (when of frequent occurrence) might not be unknown te m 
traveller; bat in general the flrat and second words are the most nsed. "Die 
toot kinds of Arabio are the amnui, vulgar or jargon ; dirig, common parlance ; 
ilt^AaiMV, literal ; and ndAvw, grammatical. 

Pboudbciatioh. 
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JP. SKOLISH AND ABABIO YOCABULABT. 
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Ji and tf^ M in Oermftn, or m y in mr ; but at rather broader. A single «, 
at the end of words, as in I>oge, stroke, &c. 

/, aa in is. J, as in English, but for it I ha,Ye almost always nsed g. Indeed 
in Lower Egypt the g (gim), which thouid be soft, Ulce our j, is made hard, and 
pronoonced aa if followed by a short i, like the Italian word Ghiaccio; bat 
whaterer letter it precedes or follows, it should properly be pronounced soft 
For the ghain, however, I use gh, a hard guttural sound. IJj as /. 

J7, as our h ; and ^ with a do^ a vezy hard aspirate. 

AT, as in kilL 

For the }fa£, or gaf, I have used k with a dot, or line, below it. Its sound 
is very nearly that of a hard g, almost guttural, and much harder than our o, 
in cough. Indeed it is firequently pronounced so like a g that I have sometimes 
used that leUer for it. 

ATA, as the German ch and Greek x* hut mucfi more guttural. 

0, as in on, unless followed by w. 
as in go ; o and 6, rather broader; oo as in moon ; otc, as in cow. 

B is always to be distinctly pronounced, as well as the A in a^ ; this A is fire- 
quently as hard as oh in loch. 

S, and sA, as in English ; but f, a hard and rather guttural sound. 

T, as in English ; and with a dot, /, very hard, almost as if preceded by u. 
DM is Uke our th in that. 

27, as in bud : ^ as in English, when followed hy another vowd: as 9i<^» or 
gwtffis, "pretty." 

JT, as in yes at the commencement, and as in my in the middle of syllables. 
Before words beginning with t, th, g, d, dth, r, i, s, sh, and n, tiie / of the 
article 0/ is ellipsed, and the e alone pronounced ; thus el ahemdl reads «* shemdl, 
the left, or with the consonant doubled, esh-aheindl; e* rcw, or er^rds, the head. 
The doubled consonant, indeed. Is nearer the pronunciation. 

Words within a parenthesis are either uncommonly used, as khobSf ktirat for 
" bread," or are intended, when similar to the one before, to show the pronun- 
ciation, as makasheh (maffosheh)^ a " broom ; " though the two words are often 
only separated by or^ and a comma. Some give another meaning. 

I ought to observe that the dilTerence of letters, as the two A's, fa, and others, 
is not idways marked, but those only which I have thought of most importance, 
and in some words only here and there, to show their orthography. 

ENGLISH AND ARABIC YOCABULABT. 



*Abte 


k^er. 


I am afraid 




an* kheif, a-khif. 


f About 


howala^n. 


►After 




bad. 


■ Above 


f5k, or foke. 


f Afterwards 




ba'd^n, bad-siUk. 


Abflordity 


mua'khera. 


(Again 




kummum, kummum 


Abundance 


see^eh. 


Age 




om'r. [n^ba, tdnee. 


Abuse, 0. 


ish'tem. 


His age 




om'roo. 


Abuse, s. 


shete^meh. 


Agent 




weked. 


Abusive Ian- 


id. 


Long ago 




semdn. 


gnage 




Agree, 0. 




itteffti^. 


By accident; i 


tee ghnsbintfnee (t. e, in 


A pledge, earnest, arlxxSn. 


By force 


spite of myselQ. 


in an agree- 




/ Accounts, or 


hesib. 


ment 






reckoning 




We agreed 


to- 


ittemi^'na w^eabad. 


Add up 


eg'ma. 


gether 






Adore 


ibed. 


Air 




how'a, or how'eh. 


Advantage, pro- ff da, or fiCideb, 


AUbaster 




wuir-i?ior, hoorfe&. 


fit 


nef'A. 


Alive 




hei, 9dbeh (awake). 



Afiraid kheif (khyf). 



lAll, collectively gimleh, gemmdeftn. 
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• AU 

• All together 

• AtaU 
Allow, 0. 
Almond 
Aloe 
Alphabet 
Also 

Alter, V. 
Altitude 
Alum 

• Always 
Amber 
America 



Amuse, o. 

Anchor 

Ancient 

The ancients 

And 

Et cstera 

Angel 

Anger 

To be angiy 

Angle 

Animal 

Ankle 

Annoy, v. 

Annoyed 

Another 

Answer 
Answer, v. 



p. ENGLISH AKD ABABIO TOOABtTLABT. 



Boot I. 



JDOd 

Tou are answe^P^emak. 
able for 



kool, koolloo, pL 

kool-loohom. 
koolloo weeabad, 

kolloohom sow'a. 
w^el. 
khal'lee. 
iCz, or lose. 
Bubbdra. 
ab'ged. 
U'kher, gazlUik, 

ai^un. 
ghdier. 
ertiii^. 
sheb. 

deiman, or dyman. 
kabr&mdn. 

YSnkee dodneea (Turk- 
ish, t. e. the New 

World), 
itwun'nes. 
mur'seh, h^b. 
]^ade^m, anUeka, 
e' nas el ^ade^. < 
oo. 

oo gbayr cilika. 
maUQL, pi. mal^ikeh. 
]^ahr, ghudb, semk, 

homV* 
ez'muV* ugh'dttb, 

inham'meljp. 
low'yeh. 
hywtfn. 
kholkh^L 
iz'al. 
zaUus. 
wahed tdnee, wiUied 

ghayroo. 
gowib (jowdb). 
or roodd. 



Love apple (io* 

matd) 
Custard apple 
r Apricot (fresh 
or dry) 

dried sheet 

of. 
Arabic 
I * In Arabic 
»Arab(t.tf. of the 
desert) 

^Arch, bridge 
Architect 
The ark of Noah 



Arm (of man) 

Arms (weapons) 

Arrange, v. 

Arrangement 

Art,8kiU 

Artichoke 

Ab 

Be, or I am, 

ashamed. 
Ashes 
Ass 
Ask, V, 
Ask for, 9. 
Assist, V. 
I^At 
Avaricious 
Awake, v. a. 

, t^. ». 

Awl 

Awning (of a 

boat, fro.) 
Axe, or hatchet 
Pickaxe 



Ant 
Antimony 

Ape 

Apostle 
Apparel 

It appears 

Appetite 

Apple 



nem el, or nemL 
ko1>l (for the eyes) 

Ezek. zxUi. 40 ; 

2 Kings, iz. 30. 
^pird, pi. ^or6od 

(gordod). 
ros8o6L 
lips (Ubs), hedotfm, 

howdig. 
bain, or byin. 
nefk 
teiGOi. 



Back stream, 

eddy 
Bad (Mtf.Good) 

Abag 

Bald 

Ball 

Balsam 

Banana 

Bank of a river 

Barber 

Bark, o. 



beding<a-k<$ta. 

kish'teh. 
mishmish. "• 

kumred^n (kumr« 

edd^en). 
A'rabee. 
bil A'rabee. 
Beddowee, pi. Arab * 

(Shekh - el - Arab, 

an Arab chief^. 
k£ntara. 
meh^ndez. 
sefe^net saydna 

No6eh. 
drah. 

sillab, sooU&b. 

suUah, siil-Iah. 

tusl^^. 

sun'na. 

khar-shdof. 

aay. 

astayhee^ akhtishee. 

roomad. 

hom&r. 

essal, saal. 

^tloob. 

sad, saad. 

fee, and. 

tummft'. 

sdheh. 

as'her. 

mukh'rus. 

esh'eh, tmda (^ftal,). 

baVta. 

fis, todree {Oopli^. 

dihr, \uSk\ 
shdymeh, she^meh 

riUlee, wihesht 

moosh- (y'eb. 
kees, or keese. 
a^'ra. 
kO'ra. 
beliadn, 
mOi (mose). 
gerf, shut, 
meaayin, meiayn. 
b&bhib. 



* Bed lowee snd Arab have the lame mesnliig; one Is nncnUy tlngQltr, the oUier planl 
thus, •i that Is an Arab," - da B«ld jwm ; " those are Arabs/^** d6l Jlrab." 



Egypt. 

Bariej 
Barrel 
Basket 
— (of pafan 

sticks) 

Wicker 

Basin 

Bat (bird) 

Bath 

Bathe^ v. 

Battle 

Bead 

Beads, string of, 

carried by the 

Moslems 



jp. ENGLISH AKD ARABIC TOOABTTLABT, 
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l^shr (gishr). ^ 

shay^er. 

banned. 

mak'taf, V<$ffah. 

^ffass. 

me-sb^nneh. % 

tusht, or tisht. « 

watwkt, pi, wataw^et 
hainm£ni. 
istahdmma. 
barb, shemmata. 
kharras, hab. 
sib'ha. 



Bear, support, o. 

., pnt np 

with, «. 
The boirer 
The bearer of 

this letter 
A bear 
Beard 
His beard 
Beat, 0. 
A beating 
Bean, dandy 
Beaaty 
Beaatiful 



Become 

Bed 

Bedstead 

Bee 

Hive-bee 

Beef 

BeeUe 
« Before (time) 
# Before (place) 

Beg, V. 

Beggar 

The beginning 

t Behind 

Believe, «. 
- I do not believe 

Bell 
Belly 
' This belongs to 
me 



fooL 

b'ned; (raise) er'fa 

{see Carry). % 

istah'mel. # 

rifi. 

•rdfa hdza e'gow^b. 

dib'-h. 

dagn, da)ui. 

da(noo« 

id'rob (dr%i>), 

derb, hal^fia, kut'leh. • 

shellebee, Ain'garee. 

qneiika, koueilKsa. 

qnS-is, quiyis. 

seb'bub, beseb'bab. 

ib'ka (ib'ga). 

fersh, forsh. 

sere^. 

dab^or (dabbp^^r). 

nihl, nih-l. 

lahro bu^]^, lahm 

khishn. [fus. 

gGrin, or jdr^ khdn- 
(ab'lee. 
l^od*diKm. 
bh'-hat. 
shahdt. 
el owel, el as'sel, assl, 

el ebtidlOi. 
warra, min Vuffi&h. 
sed'de^. 
ana ma aseddel^'shee 

or lem asedde^. 
gilgil, na^<Sos. 
batn, or bofn. 
deh bet^ee, /. dee be- 

atee (betabtee .«« 

us0jy &ut ts vulgar^, I 



Below {see 

Under) 
A bench 
Bend, v. 
Bent (crooked) 
Berry 
Besides 

, except 

The best 

Better 

You had better 

do so 
Abet 
Betray, v. 
Between 
Beyond 

Bible 

Big 

Bill, account 

Bird, small 

, large 

Bit, piece 

of a horse 

Bite, 9. 

Bitter 

Black 



Blade 
Blanket 
BUnd 
Blood 
Blow, V. 
A blow 

Blae {see Co- 
lours) 
Light blue 

Sky-blue 

Blunt 

A wild boar » 

A board 

Boat 

Boat, ship 
Boatman 

Body 

Boil, V. 

Boiled (water) 

— — (meat) 

Bone 

Book 

Boot 



to^-t. 



mus'taba. 

et'nee, inten'nee. 

m^tnee (madog). 

hab. 

ghayr, khelif. • 

iUa, il*. 

el a^'san. 

ab'san, a-khtfyr. 

s Vmb t^el keddee. 

rdhaneh. 
khoon. 
bayn. 

bad, warra (•*.«. be* • 
hind). 

tOWT&t. 

keb^r. ^ 

hes&b. ^ 

asfcSor. 

tayr. 

het'teh. 

leg&m. 

odd/ or a4$d. 

morr. 

as'wed, /. sdda or 
s5'deh ; as're^ 

(blue, or jet black). 

sillily. 

herdm, buttan^h. 

ami^ [see Eye). 

dum. 

um'fookh. 

derb; on the face, 
fo/ (English, Ott/). 

as're^ ko^'lee. 

gensdree, scander- 

4nee. 
semm&wee. 
bard (i. $, cold). 
WcSof. 

sefi^eneh, ^y&seh, 

felodkahf san'dai. 
mdrkeb. 
ndoteej martikebee, 

tyfeh. 
gessed, bed'daa. 
ighlee. 
mughlee. 
maslod]^. 

adm, &dthm, athm. 
ketdb, pi. ko6ttnb. 
ges'ma. 
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jp. XNOUSR AMD ABABXO TOOABULABT. 



Seotl. 



Border 


harf, terf (turf). 


Broom 


me-V^heh (pro- 


of cloth. 


keendr. 




nounced magdsheh). 


selyage 




Brother 


akh. 


Bom 


mowlo<$d. 


His brother 


akhdo; my — akb<5oia 


Borne, raised 


merfo<$a. 




(akhiSoya). 


Borrow 


sellef. 


Brother-in-law 


nes^eb. 


Both 


el ethn^en, w&hed oo 


Brush 


foor'sheh. 




e'tdnee, dee oo dee 


Buckle 


ebc^em, beseem. 




(•'. e. this and that). 


Buffalo 


gamtfos (jamdos). 


BoHIe 


Vezds, gez4z (t. e. 


Buffoon 


Sdotaree, 




glass). 


Bug 


huk (Engl. hug). 


, square 


morub'ba. 


Build 


eb'nee. 


— , earthen, 


Voolleh, ddrak, har- 


A buUding 


benKi, binileh. 


for water 


dak (Turkish). 


Bull 


tdr or Ufre (taunta). 


Bottom, of a 


\w[ (gar). 


Burden, or load hem'leh. 


box, &c. 




of camels 




Bow 


kOs (V5s). 


Buried 


madfo<$n. 


Bow and arrowa 


\ k5s oo nishtfb. 


Burn, Y. 


a^'reV) keed. 


Bowl 


Vn^'^ah. 


Burnt 


mabrooV. 


Box 


Bend<$ok, pi. sena- 


Bury, V. 


id'fen. 




d^ek. 


Business 


shoghl. 


SmaU box 


jel'beh, as elbet 


Busy 


madigho<$l. 




e'neshOk, a anuff-< 


^But, adv. 


Uken, UUdn, Uk^. 




box. 


Butter 


semn, m^lee. 


Boy 


icelletf or tn^lud 


, fresh 


sib'deh. 


^ 


(whence va^); Sd- 


Buy, V, 


ish'teree. 




bee (t>. chMy) i 


*Bj,pr. 


be (by kindness, bil 


Brain 


m5kh, dem£gh. 




m&roof)* 


Brandy 


ar'rakay (irakee). 


t 




Brass 


nihisB-iaferf esped- 


Ca1»toav« 


krodmb. 




r^yg. 


Cabin 


ma^'at (mag'at). 


Brave 


gedda. 


, inner 


khas'neh. 


Bread 


esh (khobs, ki'sra). 


CabU, rope 


ll^ibl {cable). 


Roll of bread 


ral^^f eah. 


Cairo 


Htt^, Mi^r, Mu^r el 


Breadth 


ord. 




K^erah. 


— , extent 


wiisBa. 


Cake 


k&hk {cake). 


Break, v. 


ek'ser. 


Calami^ 


dur'rer, ac^. 


Broken 


maksSor; cut (as a 


Calculate, v. 


a^'seb. 




rcpe)^ mu^toda. 


Calico (from 


bufteh. 


Breakfiut 


Ibtodr. 


Calicut) 




Breast 


s6dr (sldr). 


Caliph 


Khal^efeh. 


Breath 


neffes (nef fess). 


Call, V. 


en'da, keHem, nidera. 


Bribe 


berte^. 


It is caUed 


es'moo, i]^6olafaoo. 


Brick 


^ileb, toob i^'mar. 


What is it 


es'moo &y? esh es'- 


Grade brick 


tool/ny. 


called ? 


moo? 


Bride 


aro<$seh. 


What is his 


es'moo iy? esh es'- 


Bridge 


Van'tAra. ' 


name? 


moo? 


Bridle 


soor'ra. 


A oahn 


fffaal^enee. 


of a camel 


i rus'n (russen) 


Camel (see Ship) gemfmely pi, genA. 


Bright 


mentfwer. 


, female 


n^ (niV«h). 


shining 


UnOr-it ia, yllma. 


, young 


Wot (gaiSot). 


; light co- 


* maftdo^^. 


male 




lour 




, young fe- 


bok'kaia. 


Bring, V. 


a&t,geA. 


male 




Broad 


ar^d. 


Camp 


or'diM (whence 


extensive 


wtfsa. 




horde 1). 



Bgupt. 



p. latausa and ababio ToOABirLAST. 
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Candlestick 
Cannon 
Cap, red 

, white 

Capacions 
Captain (cf 

boat) 
CftzmTaa 
Care 

Take care 
Take care of 
I don't care 
about U 

(or him) 
Careful 
Carpenter 
Caipet 



kttfoor, 

ana a^'der. 

ma-akd^r^ee. 

shem'ma. 

themma skander- 

&nee. 
•hemmad^. 
mad'feh. 
tarboosh, 
ta^^a (Uk^h). 



^» large 

Carrion 
Cerrj, lift, v. 

, raise 

Carry away, v. 
Cart, carriage 
Cartridge 
Caee {etm) 
Cat 

Catch, «• 

in the hand 

Cattle 
Caoliilower 
The came 
A caTe 
CeiUng 
The centre 
Cerastei snake 
I Certainly 

Chain 

Chair, stool 
Chamber 
Chance, good 

lortnne 
Charcoal 
Charity 

A charm 



a rjfis, reis. 

^fleh. 

igtehlUI. 

d'-a, ah'seb 

a^'ftis, ista^'ms. 

ana milee. 

ana miUee oo naloo. 

w^ee 

negifir (n^jjdr). 

segkdeh (fr. seged, 

"to pray.") 
kel^m, boossiit. 
fate^, fat^eae. 
sheel, ayn; ^ria* 



sheel, wod'dee. 
arab^h, 4raba. 
rem'ieh, tam^reh. 
serf, bayt, Abeh, h5]^ 

*o« (gotu f. gotta) 

bias&ys; bias, 
erhak. 
el'Voof. 

bah^em, booV^r. 
kamabeet. 
e'sebbnb. « 
maghira. 

Stt^f. 

el woost (middle), 
h^ bil kOnSon. 
milodm, malo^mak, 

helb^t we labo^b. 
sil'slleh.p/. seUsiL 
^ooT^see, pi, kahbee. 
O^da, pL 5^ad. 
bukht, nus^b, ruk 

(risk, risque), 

has'aneh, sow-db, 111- 

h&h. 
hegdb 

•"Heahallbe 



Chase, v. 
Chase, s. 
Cheap 
Cheat, V. 

Cheek 
Cheese 

Cherrystick pipe 
Child, boy 
Children 
Choke, strangle, v 
Choose, V, 
Christian 

Church 

Cinnamon 

Circle 

Cistern 

Citadel 

City, capital 

Civet 

avility 

Clean, o. 

as a pipe 

Clean, adj. 

Clear 

Clever 

Cleverness 

Cloak 

Close, near 

Close, V. 

Closet 

Cloth 

Clouds 

Clover 

Coals 

A live coal 

Coane, rough 
Coast 
Cobweb 
Cock 

Cock-roaoh 
Coffee 
Raw coffee 
Coffee-pot 

Coins 
Cold 
The cold 



CoHect, «. 
called a Nasareoe." 



isttUl. 

sayd. 

ra-khe^. 

ghushm, ghnsh'-im, 

ghish. 
khud. 
gibn. 

sh^book kertfys. 
vmiied. 
weUUl. 
.itkhinni|:.T 
nu^'Vc® (nug'gee). 
rutsrdnee*f pi, Nas- 

sl&ra (Nazarene). 
ken^seh. 

^eer^feh (•'. e, bark), 
d^ra, dyreh. 
hod, hOde. 

med^eneh. 

xubM, subbed^. 

mar6of. 

nadduf. 

seriik. 

nade^f. 

r^-1^, ryeV. . 

shiter, 

shntira. 

bdmoos. 

gar«-ib (gary-ib). 

khas'neh. 
gooh (see Linen), 
ghaym, sah^b. 
bersim' (buis^em). 
Ikhm hag'gar (i. ' 

*« stone eharooal"). 
bns'sa, busaartFoar, 

gumr. 
khishn. 
bur, shot, 
ankabdot. 
deck (Engl, dioky' 

bird), 
sursir. 
^ah'-weh. 
bonn, bon. 
btikrag, t^nnekeh 

(see Cup), 
gid'dat, or giddud. 
bard, 
el herd, •' saV¥» 

lim. 
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College 
Colour 

Colours 
black 

V 

white 

red 

•carlet 

dark red 

purple-blue 

purple 

primrose 

peach 

— of ashes 

green 

dark blue 

light blue 

sky-blue 

brown 

light brown 

yellow 

orange 

spotted 

dark colour 

light 
Comb 
Come, 9. • 
Come up, V. 
I am (he is) 

coming 
Come here 
I came 
Common, low 
Compass 
Compasses 
Complain, e. 

• of, V, 

Composed of 
Consequently 
Consulate 
Consult, 9. 
Constantinople 
Continent, land, 

shore 
Continue, o. 
By contract 

Convent 
Conversatioii 
Cook 
Cook, e. 
Cooked meat 



jp. SHOUSH AND ABABIO YOOABITLABT. 



Sect. I. 



mad'resee. 

Ido (lone), pi, elw^n. 

shikl, pi. ashk&L 
elw&n, ashkdl. 
as'wed, as'reV ; /• 

s5da, zer'ka. 
ab'iad, /. bayda. 
alji'mar, /. ^am'ra. 
wer'dee. 
ab'mar d<$od^. 
<5odee. 
men'owe^h. 
bum'ba. 
kh($kh-ee. 
roomidee. 
tfkhder, /. kh&dra. 
as'reVf /• serOca, 

kS'hlee. 
genairee, skanderd- 

nee. 
semm£wee. 
as'mar, /. sam'ra. 
kamm<5onee. 
as'fer, /. saf fra. 
portokdnee. 
menuk'rush (menug'- 

rush), mun^o<Ssh. 
gh&muk. 
muftdol^. 
misht. 
ig'gee. 

et'la fak (fSke). 
toa (hooa) g€i. (gy). 

[taal. 
taal hennee, taal gei, 
inagayt. 
wtftee. 

boos'lehf bayt-^ree. 
bee-ktfr. 
ish'-kee. 
ishtek'ee. 
mitmk'kib min. 
behay's in (nnctf), 
bajrt el ^<$nsol. 
show'er (show'wer). 
Stambdol, IstamlxSoL 
bur (burr). 

Istamir, ber'dak. 
meV<5wleh (meg^w- 

leh). 
dayr. 
hadeet. 
tabbikh. 
et'bookh. 
tabe^kh. 



Cooked, drest 

The cool 

Coop, for poultry 

Copper 

A copy (of book) 

Cord {see Rope) 

Cork, of a bottle 

Com 

Indian com, or 
mays 

Com, or wheat 

Cornelian 

Comer 

Comer, project- 
ing, of a moun- 
tain 

It costs 

Cotton 

Cotton stttiT 

Cover, V, 

Cover 

Cough 

Count, V. 

A country 

The country 

A couple 

A couple and a 
half 

Cousin 

on mother*8 

side 

Cow 



mestoVee. 

e' tarow'eh, taraVeh. 

icaffkss. 

nahass. 

noos'kha, nooskheh. 

h^bl, hab'bel. 

ghutta ^e«iss. 

ghulleh. 

dodra SluSmee. 

Ifumh (gumh). 

haggar-ha^eef. 

ro^-n. 

^oor'neh (gooma). 



Coward 

Cream 

Creator 

Creation 

A crack, i|^sare 

Cracked 

Crocodile 

Crooked 

Cross 

Cross, out of 

humour 
Crow 
Crael 
Cruelty 
Cultivate, p. 
Cunning, artful 

Cup 
— gUtss 
Coffee-cup 
Coffee-cup stand 
Cure, e. 



es-wa. 

koton. 

^otn^eh. 

ghuttee. 

ghutta. 

Jtdhhy sebl> 

ed, £^-seb. 

belled, ekletm. 

el khuUa, el khala. 

g5s, ethn^en (two). 

gos oo ferd. 

ebn am, /. bint am. 
ebn khaL 

bu^par, bu^kara, pt. 

booVar,boogi^ (Xcrf. 

YaccaV 
khowaf (khawwif). 
kish'teh. 
el kh&luV. 
khul^. 

shuck ^shug.) 
mdshkook. 

tems&l^i pi. temas^V. 
midog. 
sel^eb. 
aemjj^in, s&U^. 

ghortfb. 

mo^'zee, hibee. 
aa^, azab. 
ex'ra, i. e. sow. 
si^ab W'leh, sd- 

t^ab dubar^ra. 
soltandeh. 

koba, koobii, koo- 
fingin. [baieh. 

serf, 
tdieb (t^-eb). 



Egypt. 

Becoming curod 

It is cured 

Curious, won- 
derful 

Curtidn 

Custom-house 

Cushion 

Cut,o. 

Cut with scis- 
sors, V, 

Cut, fiaari. p. 

Cut out, as 
clothes, 0. 

The cutting out 



jp. XN0LI8H AND ABABIO YOOABULABT, 
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it^eb. 

%&b. 

ageeb, ghar^eb 

(strange), 
setarah. 

diwtfn [douane], 
mekhuadeh. 
eVta. 
koo's. 

mul:-todft, me^utta* 
fusseL 



— large 




e* tufs^eL 

sek^n, hhdnger, 
gemb^h, yatagdn, or 

yatakan (Turk.)- 
tdree. 

tarliwa, rotdobeh, 
erlLus. 



A. great deal 
Dear 

Dear, in price 
My dear 
to a woman 



Dandy (v. Beau) 



kh6f (t. e, fear). 
ma istegger^esh. 

jisteg'geree ! 

ghimu^. 
beria^. 



Danger 

He dares not 

I«et him dare ! 

If he dares 

Dark 

Dates 

Date -tree, palm nakhL 

Daughter bint. 

Day y6m, pi. iv^m, n^br* 

to-day el y6m, e na^r dee. 

every day kool*ydm, kooU-yd'm. 

in days of old &iam e'semin, sem^n. 

a day's jour- saffer y6m min 
ney from hen'nee. 
hence < 

from the day min n£br Toatk gityt, 
(or time) I min y6m in gayt. 
came 

in those days (fee or) fil aiam ddl. 

now, in these elydm, fee haza el 



Death 

Debt 

Deceitful 

Deep 

The Deluge 

Deny, v. 

Derived from 

Descend, v. 

Descent 

The desert 



Destiny 

The Devil 

Dew 

Diamond 

Plctionary 

Die, 0. 

He is dying 

He died 

Different 

Difficult 

Dig 

Diligence 

Dinner 

Directly 



days 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Dead, s. 

Dead, died, a. 
Deaf 
Deal plank 

lEgifpt.-] 



wa^t. 
el had, nahr el had. 
el ethn^n. 
e'theUt. 
el e'rba. 
el kham/^8. 
e' godma. 

e' sebt (see Morning), 
myit, mel-it, pi. 

myei6en. 
mat. 
at'trush. 
lol^ - bdndooke4 (t. e, 

Venetian). 



kete^ ^ow'ee. 

glULIee, aa^. 

ghiUee. 

ya ^ab^ebee. 

ya l^abeebtee, ya 
a/nee, ya aynay, 
ya aydonee, i. e. 
my eye, my two 
eyes ; ya rd^ee, 
my soul. 

m6t 

dayn. 

mukkdr. 

ghareeV, ghowtfet. 

4' toofin. 

inliir, unkdor. 

mooshtii^ min. 

in'sel. 

nesdoL 

el burr^li, e*geblU, 
(•*. e. the moun- 
tains). 

nes^eb. 

e' Shaytdn, el Eblies. 

nedda. 

fuss, almda (Turk.). 

^amdos. 

moot. 

bemdot. 

mat, itwurfa. 

beshVa, besh^eh. 

saab, war, tek^l, 
kibee. 

fiat, efftt. 

eg'tehid. 

ghudda. 

I^awibn; — in answer to 
a call, \^er I 

wus'sukh. 

^ur'ruf (gurruf). 



Dirty 

Disgust (to sight 

or taste) 
I am disgusted ana iHlfiuf mfn oo. 

with it 
Disposition 
Dispute, V. 
A great distance 



Divide, v. 

Divided 

Do 

1 have nothing 
to do with it. 

I cannot do 
without it 

Doctor 



tubba. 

l^^uV, it-banul^. 

m^hwdr keeber, 

bayit. 
eV'sum. 
maVsodm. 
imel (e^al, sow'- 

wee). 
ana mdleesh diwa 

boo. 
ma astag'nash (at- 

tal^nash) an'oo. 
^akim (^ak^m). 
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Dor 

Dollar (coin) 

A dome 

Door 
Dot 

Double, V. 
Dove 
Ringdove 
Draw, r. 

Draw out (as 

teeth) 
Drawing 

Drawers 

i chest of 

Dress 
Dress, v. 
Drink, r. 
Drive, v. 
Dromedarist, 

courier 
Dromedary 
Drop, r. 
A drop 
Drown, r. 
A druggist 
Dry 

Dry, V. a. 
— r. n. 
Duclc, goose 
Dumb 
Dust 
Duty 

it is my (his) 
duty 
Dwell, V. 
Dye, V. 
Dye, dyer 

Sacli 

Eagle 

Ear 

Early 

Earth 

East 

Easy 

Eat, V. 

Edge 

of a sword, 

itc. 

Egyptian 
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kelb. 

reeal-fr^za. 
Voobbeh (al kocbbeh, 

alcoba, alcove). 
bab {see Gate), 
nook't^h. 
et'nee. 
yemdm. 
jj^irn'ree. 
Bow'er ; ik'tub, i. e. 

write. 
eV'la (eg'la). 

tassowder, soora, 

ket^beh. 
\ehias. 

beshtukh'ta (Turk.V 
libs {lips). 
cl'bes. 
ish'rob. 
Book (soog). 
hagg^n. 

heg'gin. 

nukked. 

nookteh. 

egh'-ruk, gh^rrcl^. 

attar. 

ni(-shef. 

in'-shef. 

n^sh-ef. 

wiz. 

ekh'-rus. 

trob, trab. 

w^eb. 

wdgeb-aUy. 

is'koon 
es'boogh. 
sab&gh, sabbagh. 

k<Sol-e-wdhed 

(every one), 
a^^b, ok&b. 
widn. 

bed'ree, bcd'ree. 
ard. 
sherk. 

B^hili sal/Ieh. 
kool, ^kool. 
harf. 
had, harf. 

bayd. 

Mus'ree, belledee, i. e, 
of the country-. 



Egypt 

Upper Egypt 

Elbow 

Elephant 

Nothing else, 
there is no- 
thing else 

Emerald 

Empty 

Empty, V. 

The end 

The end, its end 

The enemy 
English 
Enough 
It is enough 
Enquire, r. 
Enter, r. 
Entering 
Entire 
Entrails 
Envy 
Equal to 
Equal to each 

other, alike 
Escape, v. 

he escaped 

he has escaped 
with his life 
An estate, rented 
property, 

possession 
Europe 

European kings 
European people 

English 

French 

A Frenchman 

Germans 

a German 

Russians 

a Russian 

Itolians 

Poland 

Hungary 

Greeks 

a Greek 

Spain 
Even, level, 

equal 
Even, also 
Good evening 

{see Morning) 



Musr, ard Musr, Misr. 

e' Sa'ced. 

kdoa. 

feel. 

ma feesh hdgee 
ghiyroo ; lem f^e 
ha shay gh^yrha. 

z<ibm(!k>rrud. 

fargh. 

fer'regh. 

el £kher. 

e* terf, ter'foo, a- 
kheroo. 

el ^oo, addoo. 

Inglet'Zy Inkl^ez. 

bes9, bizecddeh. 

ik'feh, yikfeh, ikef- 

istuk'see. [fee. 

id'khoK khosh. 

dukhit. 

koolloo, kamel. 

mussareen. 

gh^reh. 

kud, dia kud. 

kud-e-bad, saybid. 

et'fush, yetfush. 

tuffush. 

omroo toweel, nef- 

fed be dmroo. 
ard {or belled) elli- 
milk. [sim. 

EurojM, b^ed (bel- 
led) el Frctng. 
cl koronat el Frang. 
Fraruj, Afrang. 
IntjleeSj Inklees. 
Fninsees. 

Fransoiree. 
Nemsoiceeh. 

Nemsowee. 
Mosko, Moskow^h. 

MosVoVee. 
Ttalidni. 
Lekh. 
Muggar. 
£rooam\ 

R<$omee. 
Beled el An'daiooa. 
mesow'wee (mesil- 

wee). 
hat'ta. 
messekoom bil khayr 

sal khayr, sad mes- 

sikoom. 



Eg^. 
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The evening 


el messa, el ash^h. 


Faith (creed), shah&da. 


Every 


kool. 


testimony of 




On every side 


fee kool-e' nahia. 


Fall, V. 


. uka, yo<$Va. 


Every one 


kool-e-w&hed, kool- 


False 


keddab. 




lohom (all). 


His famUy 


iifl bdytoo, ii^loo. 
m^rwdiia. 


Every where 


fee kool - e- m^trah, 


Fan 




fee kool-e-do6neea. 


Far 


bay-it. 


Every moment 


kool-e-saa. 


How far from 


kud-ay min h^nnee. 


Evident 


bein (bain, byin). 


this? 




Evil 


rddee. 


A farce, or ab- 


mun'khera. 


Eicaction 


bal'sa. 


surdity 




\ Exactly 


teroim, i^, perfect. 


Farrier 


beetar. 


Exactly so 


bizdtoo. 


Farther 


abbad, ihhd. 


Exactly Uke it 


sayoo sow'-a, mitloo 


Fat, a. 


sem^en, ghale^t. 




sow'-a, bizAtoo. 


Fat, 8, 


semn, shahm, dehn. 


For example 


mus'salen. 


Father 


ab, alxSo, ab^. 


To excavate 


efat, fiSlat. 


Fatigue 


taab. 


Excavation 


fat, faat. 


Fault 


zemb. 


Excellent 


aze^m. 


It is not my 


ma'leesh semb, mi!' 


Tour excellency genabak, hidretak 


fault 


leesh daVa. 




(your presence), 


Do me the fa- 


• amel mar6of, 




sddtak (— high- 


vour, kindness amelni el manSof. 




ness), pt. gen2b- 


Favorisca(/to/.) tefod'thel, tefod'del. 




koom, h^ratkoom. 


Fear 


kh5f, kh6fe. 




sadetkoom. 


A feast . 


azodmeh. 


» Except, adv. 


ilU. 


Feather 


reesh. 


Exchange 


bed-del, gh^ier. 


Feel, V. 


hassus. 


Excuse 


heg'geh, pi. heg'geg, 


Female 


net^i, net^ieh, nety, 




oz'r. 




oonseh. 


Excuse me, I 


ma takhozn^h, el 


Ferry-boat 


mad^h. 


beg pardon 


afoo. 


Field 


el ghayt. 


Execute, deca- 


dya, deia, del-ya. 


Fig 


tin. 


pitate 




Fight, V. 


klitel, h&reb. 


Expend, r. 


deia (dei-ya, dy-ya). 


A fight 


ketdl, harb, 8h6n- 


Expense 


kool'feh. 




mata. 


Expenses (of a 


masrdof. 


File 


mub'red. 


house) 




FiU, 0. 


em'la. 


Explain, ex- 


fusser. 


Find, V. 


el'^ah (elga). 


pound 




Finger 


Buba (soob^). 


An extraordi- 


shay Sge^b, agdiib, 


Fore finger 


e' shdhed. 


nary thing 


shay ghar^eb. 


Middle — 


suba el woostanee. 


The eye 


el ayn, pi. el aidon. 


Fourth — 


bayn el as&ba. 


Eyeball 


habbet el ayn. 


Little — 


khansur, khun'ser. 


'Eyebrow 


hd-gcb, pi. how&gib. 


It is finished 


khalis, khirles, 


Eyelash 


rimsh. 




khul'les, khdlset, /. 


Eyelid 


kobbet el ayn. 


Fire 


nar. 


One-eyed 


awr, ower. 


Fire, live coal 


bus'sa, bus'set-niir, 
gumr, jum'ra. 


Tlie fkee 


el wifth (el widj). 


Fire a gun 


id'rob {or s/eb), ben. 


Faded, shrivelled dubldn. 




dook^h. 


Faint, v. 


dookh. 


The first 


el ow'-el, el owel^nee. 


A fair price 


temn halla*, temn 


When first I 


oVel ma gayt. 




men^eb. 


came 




Very fair, toler- 


meniUeb. 


At first 


ow'elen. 


. able 




Fish 


seromuk. 


A fairy 


gin. 


Fisherman 


sy-dd, semm&k. 
D 2 
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FUg 

Flat 

FUx 

Flea 

Flesh 

Flint 

Floor 

Flower 

A fly 

Fiy-flap 

Fly, V. 

Fog 

Fool 

Foot 

Footstep 

For 

Force 
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bayrek, hand.it/ra, 

aanx'gak, 
mebuttut, 
kettan. 
berghoot. 
la).im. 
sowdn. 
dal^eek. 
sahr, nowdh. 
deban (debbdn). 
xnenash'eh. 
teer. 
shabodr. 
magn<>6n. 
]|[adduin (gudm). 
at'ter (attar), 
xne-shdn, ali-shan. 
ghusb (ghusp) 



By force, in spite ghusbinanoo, ghusb 



of him 
Forehead 
— , lower 

part of 
Foreign 
To speak in a 



ft'ldy. 
kodreh. 
gebe^n. 



foreign language 



barrdnee, ghare^b. 
^tun; 5u6«^rotdn. 



Forget, V, 

I forgot 

Do not forget 

Forgive me 

Forgive, r. 

Fork 

Formerly 

Good fortune. 

Fountain 

A fowl 

Fox 

Free 

Frenchman 



Fresh, new 
Fresh (fruit) 
Fresh water 

(sweet) 
Friend 



From 
Fruit 
Fuel 



in'sa. 

ana nese^t. 

ma tinsash. 

sud, mdlesh. 

se-mdh. 

■hok (shoke), 

xemdn. 

bukht, nes^eb, risk, 

fesk^h. 

fur'-kher, far<k>g. 

abool-hossaj^n, tdleb. 

horr. 

FranzdweCy pi, Fran- 
zes. Fran'gee is 
a corruption of 
Fran^ais ; it is fre* 
quently used as a 
term of reproach, 
but never as free- 
matL 

gedeet. 

ti&r'ree ; /. fare^h. 

rooie h^lweh. 

sabeb, b^beeb, re- 
iiei, t. e, com- 
panion. 

min. 

fowdkee 

welf.4ed. 



Full 
Fur 
Further 

aaln (profit) 
Gallop, V. 
Game (caccia) 
Garden 



Gardener 
(who irri- 
gates) 
Garlic 
Gate (door) 

Gather up, v. 
Gazelle 
A general 
Generosity 
He is generous 

Gentlemanly 

man 
Gently 

Get up 
Gift 

Gilt 

Gimlet 

Gold 

Ginger 

Gipsy 

Gird, 0. 

Girl 

Give, r. 

Glad 

To be glad, v. 

Glass 

Globe 

Glove 

Glue 

Gnat 

Go, V, 

Qo, get away, r. 

Go in, e. 

Gone 

Going 

Going in, p, 

Gk>ing in, s, 

I am going 

lie is gone 

I went 

Go out, 0. 



meUn, melidn. 

furweh. 

dbdd. 

muk'seb. 

er'mah. 

sayd. 

ginnayneh, bostdn, 

pi, ginnein, bus- 

satee'n. 
genayndtee. 
kholee. 

tom. 

bab, f^, bibdn, or 

abodb. 
lim. 

ghazdl, dubbee. 
sdree'dsker {sarasker), 
kar'rem. 
dedoo mafto<$h, i. e, 

his hand is open, 
rdgel latedf, rdgel 

seredf. 
be-shw6'-esh, dia 

ma^lak. 
Jfoom, 
hadeKh, bak-shdesh, 

(bakshish) 
meddhab, miitlee be 

ddhab. 
beredmeh. 
ddhab, dthdhab. 
genaabedL 
ghug'ger. 

has'sem, it-has'sem. 
bint. 

Id'dee, a'tee. 
fer\^dn. 

dfrah, or eflrah. 
]|[ezds8. 
k6ra. 

shurdb (i, e, stocking), 
gher'reh. 
namods. 
roob* 

im'shee, foot, 
id'khool, hoeh'. 

rab. 

ryeh« 

dalLhel. 

dokh<$oL 

ana rye. 

hooa rab* 

ana robt. [bar'i 



ekh'roog, dtla, ^tU 



Bffifpt. 
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Do not go out 


la-t^tla, ma tetlash 


Kair 




bar'ra. 


Half 


Gomt 


may-seh. 


In halves 


She goat 


an'zeh. 


Halt, V. 


Kid 


giddee. 


Hammer, axe 


God (onr Lord) 


AMh (e* robl>oona). 


A hand 


A god or deity 


lllah, as la illah 11* 


Handful 




AUAh, ** there is no 


Handkerchief 




deity but God." 


Hand, r. 


Good 


teieb, tj^h, mel^h. 


Happen 


Good, excellent mAdan (i. e, a mine). 


Happened 


Good for no- 


battdl, ma es'wash 


Happy 


thing 


h&geh. 


Harbour 


Pretty good, fidr menAseb. 


Hard 


Goose 


wis. 


Hare, rabbit 


Gossip, V. 


dur^dish. 


Harm 


GoYeraoTf-ment 


hAkem, hdkmeh. 




The government el bayl^^ el we^eeh. 


To do harm, c. 


Gradual, little 


shwS'ya be shwO'ya. 


There is no harm 


by little 




• {see Never 


A g^n 


hab. 


mind) 


— weight 


kumh. 


In haste 


Grand 


aze^m. [nite). 


A hat 


Granite 


haggar aswdn (ie. sye- 


Hatchet 


Grass 


hashish. 


Hate, 0. 


Gratis 


bellesh. 


I have 


Gratitude 


ma'refet e* geme^. 


Have you? 


A grave 


todrbeh, pi. todrob. 


Hawk 


Grease 


liffr. 


Hay 


Great 


keb^r, pl» koobAr. 


He, it 


Greek 


Jio&mee, borrowed 


Head 




from Romanus. 


Heal, 9. 


Ancient Greek 


Toondnee, ue, Ionian. 


Heap 


Grieved (it has) haz^en (sab alAy). 


Hear, v. 


Grind, 9. 


is-9an. 


Heart 


A mortar 


mils-ban, t^Cn (hCne). 


Heat, V, 


Grind ' (in a 


ft-ban. 


Heat, 5. 


mill), V. 






Groom 


s^-is, seQs. 


Heaven 


Grotto 


ma-ghdra. 


— , paradise 


The ground 


el ard. 


Heavy 


A guard 


ghuff<^er,p/. ghiiffara. 


Hebrew 


Guard of a 


bur'shuk. 


The heel 


sword 




Height 


Guard, v. 


isUb'rus. 


High ground 


By guess 


be tekhme^ 


HeU 


A guide 


khebeeree. 


Herbs 


He is not guilty 


mi lodsh semb. 


Here 


Gum 


sumgh. 


Here It (he) is 


Gun 


hendooke'ih (being ori- 


Come here 




ginally brought 


Hereafter 




from Venice by the 






Arabs), barodt. 


Hide, V. 


Gunpowder 


baro6t.* 


Hidden 


Gust of wind 


shurd {pi. shorodd). 


High 


Gypsum 


gipi (gibs). 


Hill 



shar. 

noos, noosf. 

noosayn. 

wuklcuf (wugguf )• 

^adoora. 

eed, yed. 

keb'sheh. 

mand^l, mAhrama. 

now'el. 

eg'ra, yig'ra, ye^eer. 

gerra, sar. 

fer-hdn, mabsodt. 

mer'seh, scdia, 

gdmed, ydbes. 

er'neb. 

dui'rer, dordoim, tnr- 

rer. 
door, iddor. 
ma feesh durrer. 



kawim, beUggel. 

bomayta (from Ital.), 

bal'ta, kadodm. 

ek'rah, yek'rah. 

an'dee. ' 

an'dak ? 

sukr. 

drees. 

hoda, {she^) h^a. 

ras, demdgh. 

it^eb. 

kom (kdme). 

es'-ma. 

^ulb. 

salLhen, ham'mee. 

bar, sOkhneehy \^tan** 

moo. 
semma. 
gen'neh. 
tekeel. 

Hehrdntt^ Tahdodee. 
elkfib. 

^-oo, elloo, ertifdh. 
elwdieh. 
gehen'nem. 
ha-sh^esh, khddir. 
hennee, hen'i. 
a-hd, a-hd hennee. 
taal hennee. 
min de'lwiV^t, min el- 

yom, min-oo-r]^e. 
khttb'bee. 
mistakhub'boe. 

adlee. 

kdm, giSbel (gebbel). 
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Hinder, v. (stop) 


hdsh. 


Z 


Ana. 


Hire, 8, 


kerree, ar'ruk, dgera; 


Jackal 


Uleb. 




f>. ek'ree. 


Jar 


jar'ni, kiddrch. 


His 


bet4-oo ; betAhtoo, 


Javelin 


A<ir'M," khisht. 




fern, 
howish. 


Ice 


telg. 


Hoard up, v. 


Identical 


biz&too. 


Hold, V. 


im'sek. 


Idle 


tuml>al, battel. 


Hole 


kherk. 


Idol 


sdora, mas-kh<5ota. 


Bored, pierced makhrook. 




sun'num (su'nm). 


Hollow 


far^h. 


Jealousy 


ghe€reh. 


Hia home 


b&ytoo. 


Jerusalem 


el KotU, el Kods, 


At home 


fil bayt 




"the. Holy" (Ca- 


Honest man 


r&gel mazbo<$t. 




dytU), 


Honey (*' white,'* assal ab'iad, assal e' 


Jessamine 


yesm^en. 


or** of bees" 


). nahl. 


In jest 


bil dehek ; see Joke. 


Hook (fish) 


sunndra. 


Jew 


Tahdodee, 


Hooks (and eyes) khobshAt. 


Ancient Jews 


B^ni Tzraeel. 


Hooka 


she^sheh, narkileh . 


If 


in-kdn, izakdn, izza. 




(r«r*.). 




lo-kdn, mut'tama. 


snake 


ly, lei. 


Ignorant, novice 


\ gha-sh^em. 


I hope, or please 


InshdlUh. 


111, a. 


meshow'esh, aian. 


God 






ai-ydn, dae^f. 


Horn 


4om ; pi. kordon. 


Illness 


tashowcesh. 


Horie 


hossdn. 


I imagine, 9. 


tekhm^enee, ana 


Horsea 


khayl. 




az6on. 


Mare 


farras. 


It is impossible 


ma yoomkin'sh, la 


Colt 


mob'r. 




yodmkin e'bcden. 


Horseman 


khy-il, fi£*res. # 


In, within 


go6a; at J fee. 


Hot 


^M&mee, 8<5khn. 


Incense 


bokhdr. 


weather 


bar* Pcun. 


Income 


erdd. 


House 


bayt, men'zel, mes'- 


Indeed 


hatta. 


Hour 


saa. 


Indigo 


neeleh. 


How 


kayf. 


Infidel 


ktffer, pi. koofdr, ka- 


How do you do ? 


ka^fak, sa^ak, kayf- 




fereen. 




el-kayf, t^^b^en. 


Ingratitude 


khuss^eh, khussdseh. 


Human 


insaneeh. 


Ink 


heb'r, hebber. 


Humbug, pre- 


sheklebdn (sheg-le- 


Inkstand 


dowii, dowAieh. 


varicator 


bkn), khab'b^s. 


Inquire, v. 


saal, es'saal. 


Humidity 


rotdobeh, tardweh. ^ 


Jnside 


g<5oa, fee l^ulb. 


-(dew) 


(neddeh). 


, s. 


el kulb. 


Hundred 


m^ea, maia. 


Insolence (of 


tooit e' lissdn, kootr 


Two hundred 


meetdyn. 


language) 


el kaldm. 


Three hundred to<51te-me^. 


For instance 


mus'salen. 


Hungry 


gaya'n, jayAn. 


Instead 


beddl. 


Hunt, V, 


9ecd, i?tdd, et-rood 


Instrument 


doolab, •'. e, machine. 




e'fdyd. 


tools 


ed'deh. 


Hunter 


9yild, ghunnds, boir- 


Interpret, r. 


ter'gem {translate). 


« 


dee, with gun. 


Interpreter 


tergimdn, toorgimdn. 


In order that leg'leh ma teks^r* 


Intestines 


mussar^n. 


you may not 


shee khdtroo. 


Intoxicated 


sakrdn. 


hurt his feel- 




Intrigue, plot 


fit'neh, khabs. 


ings, or dis- 




Intriguer 


fettdn, khabbds. 


appoint him 




Joke 


layb, mu»-khera, day- 


Husbandman 


fel-Uh ; pi. fe\\B))4en. 




hek, m^zh. 


Husband 


gdz, aoge. 


Journey 


saffer. 


Hyena 


dob'h, dobbh. 


Joy 


ferrah. 



Egypt. 
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Joyful 


fer'hdn, mabsdot. 


Lay, V. a. 


rukket. 


Iron 


had^et. 


Lazy 


tum'bal. 


Irrigate, r. 


is'kee. i 


Lead, s. 


rossass. 


Is there ? there is fee. 


Leaf (of book) 


waraVeh, war'raV* 


There is not 


ma feesh. i 


Leap, V, 


noot (nut). 


Island 


gex^reh. 


Learn, o. 


ita^lem, diem. 


Jadge 


V^dee. 


Lease (of a house) o'gera, kerree. 


Its juice 


mdietoo. 


Leather 


gild matbodk (mat- 


Just 


hakeek, sedee)^. 




bodg), " tanned 


Just now 


tow, tou. 




skin." 






Leather,commongild horr. 


Keep, take care istah'rus, ab'fod, a^'- 


morocco 


sakhtiiin. 


of 


fus. 1 


Russia 


thelate(fnee. 


Keep, hold, r. 


im'sek, hosh (jstop). 


Leave, s. 


es'n, egazeh. 


Kettle 


buk'rag. 


Without leave 


min ghayr egiizeh. 


Key 


muftal^. 


Leave, r. 


khal'lee, foot. 


Ki^v. 


er'fus. 


Leaven 


khumm^er. 


Kidney 


kaylweh, kilweh. 


Ledge 


Sofia. 


Kill, V. 


mow'et, mow'wet. 


Leech 


iXulf. 


Killed 


mat, myit. 


Leek 


kor^t. 


Kind, 8, 


gens. 


Left, a. 


shem^I, yesilr. 


Kind, a. 


s^ab mardof, hineiin. 


Leg 


rigl. 


Kindle, V. 


^eed (geed). 


Lemon 


Utymoon, layrooon 


King 


m^ek (mellek), solt^. 




mdll?. 


Kingdom 


mem'lekeh. 


(European 


laymoon Ad^lia. 


Kiss 


boa^sa. 


kind) 




Kitchen 


mud'bakh. 


Lend, v. 


iddee-seUef, ^lif. 


Kite, mUtttts 


hedy (hed^Q. 
rook'beh. 


Length 


tool. 


Knee 


Lengthen, v, n. 


itVel. 


Knave 


ebn harim. 


, V. a. 


tow'el, towwel. 


Knife 


sek€en ; pt, sekak^en. 


Lentils 


atz, ads, addus. 


Penknife 


miitweh. 


Leopard 


nimr. 


Knot 


ok'deh. 


Less 


as'gber, akuU. 


Know, v» 


aref. 


Let go, or 


sy-eb, khallee. 


I do not know 


ma ardfshee, ma m^sh 


alone, o. 






kh&bber. 


Letter 


harf, pi, hardof. 


Knowledge 


mayrefeh, mayrefeh. 


, epistle 


maktdob, gow'^b, 
warrakeh. 


&a1>oar 


taab. 


Level 


mesow'wee. 


Ladder 


siriem. 


Level, r. 


sow'wee. 


Lady 


sit, sit'teh (mistress). 


Liar 


kedd£b. 


Lake, pond, pool 


1 beer'keh. 


Lie 


kidb. 


Lame 


a'rug. 


Liberate, en- 


dtuk. 


Lamp 


kand^el, mus'rag. 


franchise, V. 




Lance 


kiL-beh. 


Liberated 


matdok. 


Land 


ard, bur (cpp, to sea). 


Life 


om'r, hya. 


Lantern 


fandos. 


Lift, V. 


sheel, er'fa, ayn. 


Large 


kebeer, arded, w^sa. 


Light, a. 


khafeef. 


Lark 


koomba. 


colour 


maftdoh. 


The last 


el ^kher, el akhrtlnee. 


Light, 8. 


noor. 


Last, V. 


okutket^er,ist^hmel. 


Light the candle wdlla e' shem'ma. 


It is late 


el wakt ri^. 


Give light to, v. 


now er, nowwer. 


Laogh, V, 


it'-hak. 


Lightning 


berk. 


Laughter 


d^hek. 


As you like 


ala kavfak, ala mc- 
adgak, ala kiir- 


Law, justice 


shdrra. 




Lay, r. 


er'kooU 




radak. 
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B«Ct. I. 



Like, a. 


say, mittel, mitl, kayf. 


Mallet 


In like manner 


gazilik el omr, ga- 


Man 




thdiik. 


Mankind 


I like (it pleases yog^nee. 




me) 




Manufactory 


I should Hke 


fee khiltree, biddee. 


Many 


Lime 


geer. 


Marble 


Lime (fruit) 


laymodn h^w (hel'oo). 


Mark, v. 


Line, or mark 


khot, suttr (of a 


, s. 




book). 


Market 


Linen-cloth 


^Om^h Vett^n. 


Marrow 


Linseed 


bizr ketUin. 


Marry, tJ. 


Lion 


as'sad, sdba. 


Mast 


Lip 


shiffeh. 


Master 


Listen, v. 


sen'ned. 


Mat, 8, 


Listen, hear 


es'ma. 




Listen to, take 


tow'wa. 


What's the 


advice 




matter ? 


Little, small 


sogheer, zwVer. 


with you ? 


Little, not much shwdya. 


Matters 


Live, 0. 


ii^sh, esh. 


, things 


Liver 


kiVdeh. 


Mattrass 


Lizard 


boorse, sahl^eh. 


Measure 


Load 


hem'leh. 


■ of length 


Load, 9. 


ham'mel. 


Meat 


Loaf of bread 


rake^f esh. 


Meet, 0. 


Lock 


kayl<$on. 


Medicine 


wooden 


dob'beh. 


Memory 


Padlock 


Ij^ufl. 


Merchant 


Lock, 0. 


A-feL 




Lofty 


lUee. 


Mercury 


Long 


tow^el. 


Messenger 


Look, v. 


shoof, b5s8, dndoor. 


Metals, mine 


Loose, a. 


w£sa. 


Middle 


Ijoosen, V. 


sy-eb, hell {see Undo). 


Middle-sized 


At liberty 


mesyeb, me-s^ieb. 


Mighty, able 


Lose, V. 


dy-a^, delah. 


Milk 


Love 


hOb. 




Love, V. 


^eb. 


A mill 


Low 


witee. 


Press mill 


Lupins 


tirmeSf tur'mis (Copt.). 


Minaret 
Never mind 


MaelUna 


doolib. 


Amine 


Mad 


magnodn. 


Mine, of me 


Madam 


sittee. 


Minute, «. 


Magcuine 


^dfel, shdn, 8h<$ona, 






makhzen. 


Mirror, 8, 


Maggot 


doot. 


Mix, 0. 


Magic 


sajfher (sayhr). 


Mixed 


Male 


dthukker. 


Modest 


Female 


netjf-eh, nct^, oon'- 


Moist 




seh. 


Monastery 


Make, v. 


aimel. 


Money 


Made 


mam<5ol. 


Monkey 



do^nidk. 

rdgel ; pi, reg&l. 

in«in, beni adam 

(sons of Adam), 
wer'sheh. 
ket^er. 
ro-khdm. 
diem. 

alam (see Line). 
Book, bazar, 
mdkh. 

gow'-es, zow'-eg. 
silree. 
sid, seed. 
haM^ereh (hassdera); 

pi, hossor. 
khabbar - 6j, gerra 

6y. 
mdlak. 
om(Sor. 
asheeit. 
mar'taba. 
meezdn. 
keeis. 
lahm. 
^bel. 

dow'-a, doVeh. 
fikr, bal. 
tdger, haw&gee,* 

mes^bub. 
zaybuk. 
s/ee, sdi*. 
miCdan. 

vpoost (£ng. tpaiat), 
woostanee. 
^£der. 
lub'ben (luVbun), 

haMeb. 
tah<$on. 
ma'farah. 
madneh. 

/9e0 Never and Harm, 
m^an ; pi. maidin. 
betiee; /. betdhtee. 
da^^ekeh ; pi, da- 

ky-ik, dagiUik. 
mirdSh, mOrdi, 
ekhMet 
makhldot. 
mestayhee. 
tliree {see Humidity), 
dayr. 

fioos (from obolus ?). 
nesaiB, 



Hawagee. a Ghriatitn ; Kbowagee, a HoBkin. 



Egtfpt. 

Monk 
Month 
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rthib ; pi, robbdb. 
iha^r; pi. sh5^dor, 
^-^oor. 



Names of the 

1. Moll^UTem. 

2. Saffer. 

3. Beb^h 'I-<$weL 

4. Reb^h 'l-£- 

kher. 

5. Go6mad-owel 

6. Go<Smad'«kher 

7. Beg'eb. 



Arabic Months, 

8. 8hib4n. 

9. Ramadan. 

10. Show&l. 

11. £1 K&deh, or 

Zul-^&deh. 

12. El Hd'g-h, 

or Zol-Ueg 

(H««). 



Moon 
Moral, a* 
Morning 

Dawn 

Snnrise 

Forenoon 

Midday 

Afternoon 

Sunset 

1| hour after 
•unset 

Erening 
Good morning 

Morrow 

the day after 
A mortar 
Mosk 



At most, at the 

utmost 
Moth (of clothes) 
Mother 
-^— of pearl 
Mj (his) mother 
More, V, n. 

, c. a. 

Mountain 

Mount, ascend, v, 

, ride, »• 

Mouth 
Much 



^amr (nuuc.). 
masbodt. 
Boob^, sabib- 
feg'r (fegger). 
tSat e'shems. 
di-^ah. 
dOhr. 
tfsser. 
miighreb. 
esh'a, ssh'a. 




ash^h. 
sabdl khayr, sabA- 

koom bel-khayr. 
bodkra, bdker. 
bad bodkra. 
hdne, hdn, miia>han. 
gimah, nUisged (from 

s^ed, *< to bow 

down"), 
nahiitoo. 

l^itteh. 

om. 

Budduf. 

ommee (ommoo). 

has. 

^ow'wum. 

geb'el (gebbel), pL 

geb&L 
ef la f5ke (fi&k). 
^kub. 

ibm, hannak (han'ak). 
kete^r {see Quantity, 

and What), 
teen, wa|^-l, wi^. 
kooz. 
misk. 
namdos. 
namoos^h. 
liiem. 
khar'del. 



Mutton 
My 

My son 

WaU 

Nail, V. 
Naked 
Name 
Napkin 

Narrow 
Nature, the 

Creator 
Near 
Neat, elegant 



lahm d£nee. 

betiee ; bet<(htec, 
fem^j as, farras be- 
tdhtee, my mare. 

ebnee. 

mesmir. 

Bum'mer. 

ari^n. 

esm. 

mah'rama, vulgarly 

fodta. 
dyik, dth^iik. ' 
el kh^uV. 

kar^-ib (garei-ib). 
sereef. 



It is necessary Idjsem, €Izem. 



Neck 
Needle 

■ packing 

Negro 



ruk'abeh (nlftabch\ 

eb'ree, pi. O'bar. 

mes^eh, ma/ber. 

abd (" sUive"), ragcl 
as'wed. 

Neigh (' '^ny)9.hen' (AtimtVv, Lat). 
Neighbours geerdn, sing. gar. 
Neither (one wulla wihed wuUa 

nor the other) e*t^nee. 
Net sh^bekeh. 

Never eb'eden, ebbeden. 

Never mind, o. mal^h, ma anndosh. 
New ged^et, ged^d. 

News, to tell, khsbber (kliabbar). 

e*t^ee (ettinee), 
alagemboo (at 
ito side). 

nu^b, la^b. 

layl, pi. layiU. 

•ub'bukh. 

bardot abiad. 

la, wulla. 

em^er, am^r, pi. 
dmara. 

shemdl, b^ree. 

monokh^r, unf. 

moosh. 

moosh kdddee, mtfosh 
k^sa. 
Nothing, none ma feesh h£geh. 
For noUiing bel^h. 
Now; de*lw£kt [see DayJ 

A great number kettoVowee. 
Number, v. ft^seb, edd. 

The Nwnbers. £1 Eddud. 

1, w^hed. 3, theUta. 

2, ethn^n. 4, er'ba. 



Next 



Nick-name 

Night 

Nitre 

refined 

No, nor 
Noble, prince 

North 
Nose 
Not 
Not so 
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Sect. I. 



5, kh^sa. 


14, erbat^sher. 


Opening 


fi&t-hah, applied als( 


6, sitteh, Bitt. 


15, khamstdsher. 




to the Ist chaptei 


7, siba. 


16, sitt^her. 




of the Kordn. 


8, ihemdnieh. 


17, sabat^her. 


Or 


wulla, ya, ow ; e, g 


9, t^sa (tes'sa) 


18, themantasher. 




either this or none 


lOy &shenih. 


19, tesatasher. 




ya d<^e ya bel^sh. 


11, hed^her. 


20, asher^en. ' 


Orange 


pdrtdkan. 


12, ethnlbher. 


21, wihed oo ashe- 


Order, com- 


aomdor,-omdor. 


13, thelataiiher. 


r^en, etc. 


mand, v. 








Order, s. 


am'r. 


30, thelat^en. 


100, m^ea (see Hun- 


Set in order, v. 


M'oddttb. 


40, erbaeen. 


dred). 


In order that 


leg'leh. 


50, khamB^en. 


101,mecaoow£hed. 


Origin 


as'sel, assl. 


60, sitt^en. 


120 meea oo ashe- 


Ostrich 


naam. 


70, sabaf^en. 


r^en. 


The other 


e*t^nee, el i-kher. 


80, themau^en. 


1000, elf. 


Another 


wtfhed lULher, w&he^ 


90, t€saeen. 


1100, elf oo meea. 




ghayr, w^ed ti^. 
nee, ghiyroo. 






Oven 


foorn. 


Nurse 


di&da (Turk.), mor- 


Over 


fdke (f5ke). 




d'dh. 


Overplus 


see^eh. 


Nat 


bet^dook. 


Over and above 


a/id. 






Overturn, v. 


egh'Ieb. 


Oar 


mul^d&f, pL maVa- 


Overturned 


maghldob. 




d^ef. 


Overtake, o. 


el'hak. 


Oath 


helfiln, yam<^en. 


Our 




The ocean 


el blL^r el m&lb, el 


Out 


l)drra. 




m&le^. 


Outside 


min btora. 


The Mediterra- 


el bal^r el ab'iad, •. e. 


Owl 


muss^ ; (horned 


nean 


the toMte sea. 




— ) bdoma. 


An odd one 


ferd, furd. 


Owner 


sdhab. 


A pair and an 


g6z oo ferd. 


Oxen 


teer&n ; see BulL 


oidd one. 








Do not be of- 


ma takhodshee ala 


Padlock 


Vufl. 


fended (hurt) 


kh&trak. 


Pail 


sutl, dilweh. 


Often, many 


kel^er ndba, kam 


Pain 


wgh'ga. 


times 


nO'ba ! (i. e. how 


Paint, «. 


bo<Sia. 




many times !) 


Paint, dye, v. 


es^MMgh, low'wen. 


Oil of oU?es 


aayt-zayt<5on. 


A pair 


g6s, ethnd^n. 


Sweet oil 


aayt-t^-eb,* aayt- 


Pale 


ab^ad, as'fer. 




h^wa. 


Palm, date tree 


nakhl, nikh-el. 


ILamp oil 


B^crigt 


Pane (of glass) 


15^ — kez&s. 


Train oil 


aayt-hdr4 


Paper 


war'ai; (leaf of) 


Lettuce oil 


xayi*khii88. 




warraVeh, ferkh. 


Old, ancient 


^^kdeem, min semiln. 


A para (coin) 


fodda, t. e. silver. 


Old in age 


agdos. 


Parsley 


ba^ddonis. 


On, upon 


fl5k. 


Part, piece 


Iietteh. 


One 


w&hed; seff Numbers. 


Partridge 


bag'gel. 


The very one 


bisitoo. 


Partner 


shere'eV. 


Once 


nCba wilhed, marra 


Party 


gem'ma. 


Onion 


bus'saL [wihed. 


Pass, V, n. 


foot ; V. a. fow'wet. 


Open, V. 


efta^. 


Paste 


af^edeb) ftgeen. 


Open, p, p. 


maftdoh. 


Patch, «. 


iG^a, roga. 



* From the ^ortam, or OarUuunus Uoctcniuft. 
i From the iinutm, or Seesmmn Orientale. 1 From the flax. 



EffifpL 

P»tienee 
Patient 
Be patient 
He 18 patient 
Pay money, o. 
Peaee, pardon 
■ ceaaation 

of war 
We have made 

I>eace with 

each other. 
Pear 
, prickly, 

or Caetos. 
Peas 
Peasant 
Peel 
Pen 

Lead pencil 
People 
Onr people 
Perfect 
— entire 
Perfidy 
Perhaps 

Persia 
Persian 
Person, self 
A piastre (coin) 
Pickaxe; «etfAxe. 
Pickles 
Picture 
Apiece 
Piece, V, 

Pigeon 

Pilgrim 

Pill 

Pin 

Pinch, V. 

Pinch, 8, 

Pinchbeck (me- 
tal) 

Pipe 

Pipe, month- 
piece 

Pistol 

A pair of pistols 

A single pistol 

A pit 

What a pity ! 

A place 
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t<5ol-t-el-bA, 9abbr. 

siLber. 

tow^el btiak, 6sboor. 

iGhoo tow^el. 

ed'fa floot. 

soolh. 

istullah'na bad» or 
— ^weea bad. 

koomlttree. 

tin 8h6k, tin serafdh- 

dee. 
bisilleh. 
felU^. 
gild, ^ishr. 
^^m (^uUum). 
^MUxDy rGsiss. 
nas, gem'm&y regal. 
gemmMtna. 
temtaa. 
Uh4h, kimel. 
khyiba. 
yodmkin, ipaar (j£b^ 

sar). 
tfgem. 

^emee, Farsee. 
nefs. 
^irsh, piw, IpnxMh, 

» 

toorshee. 
sdora, tassow^er. 
^et'teh, ^Gttah. 
fusa'el. 
khanz^er. 
hanuim. 
hag, hag'gee. 
hab. 
dabdos. 
e^'roos, ^gms. 
goorse, koors. 
tombdk (Fr.). 

sh^book. ood. 

fom, mub'sem (miip.'*^ 

sem), terk^beh. 
taban'gia. 
goz tabangiit. 
ferd. 
beer. 

yakhosara. 
mat'rab, mdda, ma- 

kan, mahal. 



The plagne 
Plank, pane (of 

glass) 
Plate 

Play, ». 

Play, V. 

Plot 

Plough 

Ploughing 

Pluck a fowl, V. 

Pluck, pull out, 

V. 

Plunder, v. 

Plural 

Pocket 

Poetry 

Poison 

Point, end 

Pole, stick 

Pomegranate 

A poor man 

Potatoes 

Pottery 

A pound 

Pour out, V. 

throw 

away, v. 

Powder 

Power 

Pray 

I pray you 

Prescribe, v. 

Press, V, 

^, squeeze, 0. 

Pretty 

Prevaricator 

Price (««« What, 
and Worth) 

Agree about 
price of 

Pride 

Prison 
' It is probable 

Produce of the 
land 

Profit (v, gain) 

Property, pos- 
sessions 
, Prophet 

Prose 

Prosper, v. 

Provisions 

Pull, V. 



el k<$obbeh, e't&oon. 
loh. 

sihan, tub'buk, han- 
gar, 
leb (Uyb). 
ilUb. 
fit'neh. 
mahrit. 
har(. 

en^tif el f&r-kher. 
en'tish. 

inhab, nd-hab (to nab). 

gemma. 

gayb. 

shayr, nnsm. 

sim. 

turf. 

middree, neb<5ot. 

room^. 

meske'en, fe^e^r. 

^kds frdngee, 

fokh&r. 

rotL 

soob, koob. 

koob. 

trob; (gun — )baroot. 

^Odr (i:udr). 

seilee, suUee. 

fee ard'ak.* 

wnssuf. 

dooss. 

a^^er (af er). 

^oueils (qiU^yis). 

she^lebin. 

tem'n (temmen), sayr. 

ofsel, {u?9€l. 

kdbr e' nefs. 
habs, haseL 
ghlileben. 
kh/rat el ard. 



milk. 

nebbee. 

nuthr, nuar. 

«flfth. 

BOwM, ikul oo sherb, 

shid. 



* On your hoDonr.** TTfCd to deprecate punlnhment, and on other preahig oo^oim. 
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Beet. I. 



Pull out, V. ; pull ek'la ; eg'U ; see 



off (clothes) 
Punishment 
Pure 
On purpose 

Push, V, 
Puss! puss I 
Put, V. 



Pluck, 
azdb. 
tiLher. 
bilinieh; (in a had 

sense) bilamed. 
liz. 

bissl bissi 
hot. 



Put away, hide, t 


K diss. 


Put away, part. 


madso^s. 


Putrify, V. 


affen. 


Pyramid 


h^am, ahram. 


A. quail 


soomin [much. 


What quantity? 


kud-diy, t. e. how 


Quarrel, v. 


h^nuk, ^el kattm. 


Stone quarry 


mu^'ta-hag'gar. 


A quarter 


roob. 


Quench (fire), v 


. itfee. 


Quince 


safer'gel. 


Quickly 


^awl^m, beUlggel (t. e. 




on wheels), yalla. 


Quiet 


s&ket. 


Xaoe 


gens (gense). 


Raft 


ramodse (ramods). 


Rag 


sharmdota, khiUafas. 


Rage 


zem^, ^db. 


Rain 


mattar, nuttur. 


It raina 


be-un'tur. 


Raise, v. 


<$rfa, sheel, ayn. 


Raised 


merfdoa. 


Ramrod 


harbee, kabb^. 


Rank 


makim. 


Rare, strange 


ghardeb. 


A rascal 


ebn haram. 


Bat 


far. 


Raw 


ny (nye). 


Rarer 


moos. 


Reach, z. 


tool, dlha^. 


Read, 0. 


e^ra. 


Ready 


hdder. 


Real 


sahdh, sidu^. 


Really, truly 


min h£V, hi^^de^eten. 




haV'^a. 


The reason 


e' sebbub. 


Rebellious 


«isee, pi aasi'i'n. 


Receive money 


eV'bud floos. 


Reckon, v. 


ah'seb. 


Recollect, v. 


iftek'r. 


(-ion) 


(flkr). 


A reed 


boos. 


A relation 


kazdeb, l^^l- 


Relate, tell, v. 


al^'kee. 


Remember, v. 


khaUee fee balak. 



I remember, o. 
Remove it from 

hence 
It is removed 

from place to 

place 
Reply, V. 
Reply, s. 
Reside, v. 
Return, v. 
— , give back,v. 
Rhinoceros horn 
Ribs 
Rich 
Riches 
Rid, V. 
Ride, V. 
Riding, s, 
A rifle 
Right, a. 
Right, 5. 
Right (hand) 
Rim 

Ring (annulus) 
Finger ring 
Rinse, v. 
Rinse it out 
Rise, V, 
River 



Road 

Roast meat 
Robber 
It rocks 
It rolls 
boat) 
Roof 
A room 
Root 
Rope 
Hemp rope 

Palm 

Rose 
Rose water 

otto of 

Round, a. 



(as a 



Around 

Rouse, V, 
Royal 
Rudder 
Ruins, remains; 

see Temple 
Run, V. 



fee balee. 

un'guloo min hdnnee. 

itnug'gel min mdltra^ 
ala m^tra^. 

rood (roodd). 

gaw^b. 

is'koon. 

er'ga. 

reg'ga. 

Ifiom khartdet. 

dullooa. 

sheban, ghtinnee. 

ghunna (ghena). 

khal'lus. 

er'kub. 

rokodb. [khaneh. 

bendoo^deh shesh- 

doghrec. 

ha): (el ha):). 

yemden. 

harf, soor. 

halla^h, hallajc. 

dib'leh; see Seal. 

mtismus. 

miismusoo. 

Ijioom (goom) 

n&har; ba^r, t*. e, 

ocean {appUed to 

the Nile). 
derb, sikkah, tared^. 
kebab, 
haramee. 
herook, 
itmdrga. 

n4f. 

oda. 

gidr, gidder. 

habbel, habL 

habl teel. 

habl leef. 

werd. 

moiewerd. 

better el werd. 

medow'-er, mekiib- 

bub. 
howalayn, deir ma 

iddor. 
I^ow'em, ):owwem. 
soltlCnee. 
duffeh. 
bendi (adedrn. kha- 

ry-ib, kharftbeh. 
ig'geree. 



Eg^. 
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Run, as a liqnid khOr. 

Bushes Boomdr (snmAr). 

Russia leather gild thelate^nee. 

Rust suddch. 




Four Seasons. 
Winter shittah. 

Spring khare^f. 

Summer sayf. 

Autumn demdereh. 




Sand 
Sandal 
Sandstone 
Sash, girdle 
Saucer 
A saw 
I saw, V. 

Saj, 0. 



aeke^beh* 
Saddle (of horse) serg. 
(donkey) b^rda. 
'dromedary)ghab^t. 
^camel) witter, how^h, sh^ 
ker, basdor. 
VhSrg. 

^illa, kdm^h, i. e, 
cloth. 
Sailor marikebee. 

Sailor (of a boat) ndotee^ t^fiu 
For his sake leg'le^^ khitroo. 
Salad sdlata. 

for Sale lel-biya. 

Salt, a. mi^Iel^. 

Salt, 8. mel^. 

Salts melb Ingleez, 

The same bnr'doo, bizdtoo, pi, 

bilrdohdm. 
rumL 
nal. 

hilgar hettiCn. 
heziLm. 
idsa. 

m 

minshir. 

ina shdoft; he saw, 

hooa shif. 
^ool. 
What do you bet^dol ay. 

say? 
Scabbard (of bayt (e'sayf ). 

sword) 
Scales (large — )meezlln, (Vubbdneh). 
School muk'tub. 

Scissors m^tiss. 

Scold, 0. htfnuk, it-hinnk. 

Scorpion aljp-raba (ag^raba). 

Scribe kdteb. 

Sea ba^r, babr el mall^, 

el mile^. 
See, 9. shoof; Isee, anasheif 

(sh^fe), beshdof. 
A seal kh^tSm (worn as a 

ring). 
•^^ impression khitmeh. 
Search, e. fetteth. 

Search tefte^h. 

* The camel b sometimes called m^keb (as a ihoe is merluSob), oot becauM it I> the "Ship 
of the DMert.** as some have nippoaed, bat becaoae merkeb algnilleB aomethlog to mount upon 
(fy. Monterv), lo that the ihlp ia rather the camel of the sea than the converw. and the Arabt 
bad camels or wantwu before they had ships or aboea. 



A second of time adnee. 


The second, the 


e'ttoee. 


other 




Secondly 


tinien. 


Seed 


bizr, hab, te^ow'ee, 


s 


ghaUeh. 


Seek for 


dow'r aliy. 
^badt, shiya, ^rsel. 


Send, f. 


Separate one fur'red. 


fVom the othei 


a 


Servant 


khuddiCm, subbee 




(i»d). 


Serve, ©. 


ikh'-dem. 


Shade, s. 


dooll, dool, diU, sill. 


Shadow 


khe^l. 


Shame, disgrace 


eb, aeb. 


Shave, r. 


ilti-luk. 


Sheep, pL 


ghunnam. 


Ram 


kharoof. 


Ewe 


nageh. 


Sheet, s. 


foota, maiya (malilia). 


SheU 


wodda. 


Shield 


dar'raka. 


Shine, v. 


ibrool^. 


Ship 


merkeb ♦ 


Shirt, 9. 


kam^es. pi, komsin. 


Shoe 


merkdob, p/. mara- 




k^eb. 


Horseshoe 


nal. 


Yellow slipper 


must, mez. 


Shop 


dokin, pi. deklkin 




{see Trader). 


Short 


^5seir (^ossjf-er). 


Small shot 


rush. 


Shoulder 


kitf. 


Show, 0. 


wer'ree. 


Show me 


were^nee. 


Shut, 9. 


nk'-fel. 


Shut the door 


rood — , ^trush — , 




^fel el bab. 


Shut, bolt the 


sook el bab. 


door 




Shut, p. p. 


merddod, matrdoeh, 




maskdok, makfool. 


Sick (see ill) 


meshow'ish, ai^. 


Sick, to be 


isturrugh. 
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Side 
Sieve 
Silk 

Sight, 8. 
Silent, a. 
Be silent, v. 
Silver 
Simple 
Single 
Sing, V. 
The singular 
Sir! 
Sister 
My sister 
His sister 
Sit,o. 
Size 
Skin, 5. 
Water skin 
Sky, heaven 
Slave 

Female 
Slaughter, 8, 
Sleep, 8, 
Put to sleep, 0. 
Sleeping 
Slowly 

Small, see Little 
Smell, V. 
Smell, 8. 
Sweet smell 
Blacksmith 
Smoke, 8. 
Smoke, v. 
Smooth, V, 
Snail 
Snake 

Homed 

Asp 
Snare 
Snuff 
Snuffers 

So 
Soldier 

Disciplined 
Some of it 
Something 
Some few things 
Sometimes 

Son 

Song 

Sorry 

I am sorry, v. 
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gemb. 

ghOrMI. 

harder. 

shoof, nudr. 

sikut 

ds'-kut (Os^oot). 

fod'da. 

mokhtuf'furah. 

mooffrud, ferd. 

ghun'nee. 

mooffrud. 

s^edee ! sidi 1 

okht 

okhtee. 

okhtoo. 

o'-^ut. 

k5br. 

gild. 

\e6rheh, 

s^ma. 

abd, khitdem. 

girreea (jireea). 

^etiL 

ndm, V. nkm. 

njfem. 

neim (n^im). 

be-sh«r5-eBh. 

sogh^er. 

shem. 

shem, reeh. 

reeh (reht) helwa. 

faadd^t. 

d5-kh&n. 

ish'rob d5-kh^. 

ef'red ; adj, nam. 

halaaO'n (halaaOnc). 

tiCbihi, han'nesh, dood 

hei bil-^ordon. 

na'sher. 

Aikh. 

neshO'k (neshiSke). 

ma^tiss (mektiss) — 

e'shem'mi. 
keddee, k^za. 
tfa-karee, pi. asAker, 

asker. 
nisim. 

minoo, minnoo. 
higeh, shay, 
bad shay. 
wtfhed-wlUied-ndba, 

bid-O^t. 
ebn, welled. 
ghO'na. 

haae^n (sdb^). 
isaab'aUy. 



Sort, 8, 
Sound, voice 
Sour, acid 
South 



genSf shikl. 

hess. 

hi-duk, hd-mood. 

gen^b, ^ub'lee (kib- 
lee). 

wind now. 

Sow (seed), r. es'ra. 

(cloth), r. kh^-et. 

Span shibr. 

Span with fore- fitr. 

finger 
Speak to one wessee (wussee). 

about, bespeak 
Speak, see Talk. 
Spear harbeh. 

Spend (money) dy-a, dsref. 
%ider ankabdot. 

web ankabdot. 

Spill, V, koob (kubb). 

Spirit rob. 

A spirit afreet, pi, afar^et, 

gmnee, pi. gm. 
A good spirit, see Angel. 
SpUt, p. p. maflo6k, mushroom. 

It gets spoilt itiif. 
It is quite spoilt tel'lef, rah khostfra. 



Spoon 


mdlaka. 


Sportsman 


sy-&d. 


Square 


mOruVbah, morub'ba. 


Stable, s. 


stabl. 


Stand up 


\6om ala haylak. 


Stand, V. 
Stop 


yod^uf, wu^^uf 


Star 


nigm ; pi. nigodm. 


SUtue 


mas-khdot. 


Stay, wait, o. 


us'boor. 


Steal, V. 


earook, e^ruk [to sherk"]. 


Stealth, 8. 


sedr^ah. 


By stealth 


bil-duss. 


Steel 


soolb. 


A steel (for flint) seen^. 


Stick 


nebdot; assaia (as- 




sy eh), shamrodkh. 


Stick of palm 


gerdet. 


Stick, V. 


ilsuk. 


Sticking 


lixek. 


It has stuck 


les'sek. 


Stuck, p. p. 


maladok. 


StUl 


8^Ut. 


yet 


lissa. 


Sting 


sh6k. 


He is stingy 


eddoo miUek. 


Stirrup 


rekdb. 


Stone 


biggar. 


Stop, aee Stand and Wait. 


Stop up, V, 


Sid. 



EgypL 

Stopped, closed 
Straight 
String 
Strong 
Straw 
Street 
Stumble, r. 
He struck 
Strike a light 
Style 

Begin the sub- 
ject 
Such a one 
Suck, V. 
Sugar 
Sun 

The sun has set 
Sulphur 
Summer 
Support, V. 
He supported 
Supported, p. p. 
Suppose, V. 

Swell, V, 

Swollen 

Swear, testify, r. 

at, abuse, r. 

Swallow, V. 

Sweet 

Swim, v» 

Sword 

Syria 

System 

'Table-clotli 

Table 

, Turkish 

Tack (in saiUng) 

Tail 

Tailor 

Take, v. 

Take away, v. 

Take in, cheat 

Talk, V, 

Tall 

Tamarinds 

Tamarisk 

Tan, V. 

Tax 

Tea 

Teach, v. 
Tear, v. 
Atear 
Telegraph 
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masd6od. 

dfighree. 

dooli^dra. 

shede^t, gow'ee. 

tibn. 

derb, sikkeh. 

i^ter. 

d^rreb (see Beat). 

elf-'da. (egda). 

kesm, tert^eb, shi^l. 

eAal.1 se'eratoo, eflah 

e scera* 
fooUn (fel^). 
mooss. 
sook'ker. 
shems (fern,), 
e*shems ghabet. 
kabreet. 
sdvf. 
esned. 
sen'ned. 
masnodd. 
loon' (soonn), khum'- 

men. 
yoorem. 
warm. 

ish'bad, ^lif. 
ish'tem. 
eb'U. 
helVa. 
adm. 
sayf. 
6*Sham. 
tert^eb, niziim. 

fodU e Wi&a. 

s6ffra. 

kodrsee. 

id'rob bdlU. 

dayi. 

khy&t, t€nee. 

khod. 

sheel. 

ghush, ghush'em. 

itkeHem, it-had'det. 

towe^l (toww^l). 

tdiw kmdee, 

tur'fa. 

ed'bogh. 

feerdeh (fir'deh), 

m^eree. 
shy. 
alem. 

^hrut, sher'mut. 
dim'moo. ' 

c-shdra. 



Telescope 
Tell, V, 
Temple 
Tent 
Tent peg 
Than 



nadlLra. 

^ool, lUi-kee. 

heerbeh, 

khajrm, khdj-meh. 

wat'tat. 

min, an. 



We thank you nish'koor el fddl. 

(for a present) 
• — -—(for inquiry) allah ibdrak f^ek. 
(for a great J:ct'-ther— (getther— ) 

favour), I am khdyrak. 

much obliged 

to you! (also 

ironically) 
Thank Qod 
Then 
There 
They, their 
Thick 



el ham'doo lillih. 

somma, bad<^ 

henik. 

boom, beta'-hoom. 

te-kh^en. 



Thief (sM Robber and Steal). 



Thigh 
Thin 

Thing 
Things 

-, matters 



Aikhd, werk. 

roofy& (roofeiA), re- 
fee&. 

hageh, shay. 

asheedt. 

omodr. 
Think, o. iftekker, khum'men. 

I think, suppose ana asdon, tekhmee- 



Third 

This 

That 

Those 

Thirst 

Thirsty 

Thorn 

Thought 

Threaul, s. 

A thread 

Threshold 

Thrive, V, 

Throwi V, 

Thumb 

Thunder 

Tickle, V, 

Tie, V. 

Tight, drawn 

Time, narrow 

Time, tolta 
• , tempo 
Tin 

Tin plate 
Tin, o. whiten 
Tinder 
Tired 



nee, 
thilet. 

dee, hdza (hdtha). 
de^ka, dikkai, da. 
dole (d61). 
at'tush. 
at*shft'n. 
sh6ke (shdk). 
fikr. 
khayt. 

fet'leh, fetleh khayt. 
at'taba. 
^fla. 
^rmee. 

suba el kebeer. 
raad. 

zu^u^: (zug^ug). 
er'boot 
mashddot. 
dj^-i^ (d^i-u^:), mas- 

ndok. 
nOba, 
wakt. 
kazcMr {KOffatrtpov), 

safdeh. 
b^ad, byad. 
soofdn. 
batla'n. 
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To 

Toast (bread) 

Tobacco 

Together 

To-morrow 

Tongs 

Tooth 

Top 

Torch 

Tom • 

A torn rag 

Tortoise 

Torture 

, r. 

Touch, feel, o. 

Do not touch 
that (put not 
your hand on 
it). 

Tow 

Tow (a boat) 

Towel, napkin 

Tower 

fort 

Town 

Large town 

Trade 

Trader 

TraTeller 

— European 

Treachery 

Treacherous 
(see Betray 
and Perfidy). 

Tree 

Trickery, ma- 
chination 
Trouble 
Trousers 

^— of women 
True 

Try, proTe, v. 
Tub 
Turban 
Turk 

Turn, 9. 
Turquoise 
Twice 
Twist, 9. 



ilia, e^a. 
esh mekum'mer. 
d5-khlLn, t. e. smoke, 
sow'a — sow'a, we^ 

bad. 
bo6kra. 
ma-sheh. 
sin, pi, sinnin, si- 

nodn. 
ghut(a (coTer). 
mash'aL 
mesher'met. 
sharmoiSta. 
sah'lifeh. 

£zeb, a4^b. 

haa'sus. 

la teh^t yed'ak aUy, 

ma teh<$t-shi 

e^ak ala d^e. 

meshik. 

goor e' lebin. 

fodta, mihrama. 

boorg, 

\i\k, 

bel'led (bered), pL 

beUd. 
ben'der. 
sebbub. 

t^er, mesebbub. 
mesaffer, pL — ^in. 
sow&h, pL — in. 
khiina, kheeina. 
khein, khyin. 



seg'gereh, sheg^- 

gereh. 
dooliib, doob^ra, 

hayieh. 
taab. 
sharw&I, leb&ss 

(drawers), 
shintilbi. 
silheh, dO'ghree, si- 

du^, sah^h. 
^ur'reb. 
must^. 
ahailf em'meh. 
Toork, Ozminlee, 

Otm^i. 
dow'er. 
faroo'see. 

marrata^n, nobatayn. 
ib'room. 



Tyranny zoolm. 



VaUey 

Value, price 

Vapour 

Vase 

Vegetables 

Very 

Ugly 

Violent 

Violet 

Virgin 

Umbrella 

Undo, untie, v. 

Uncle 

Uncle (mother's 

brother) 
Until 
Under 
Vocabulary 
Voyage 
Up, upon, oyer 
Upper 
Use, utility 
It is useful 

of no use 

Used, worn, 

secondhand 
Usury 
Vulture 
percnoptenu 

Wager 
Wages 
Waist 
Wait, stop, 0. 

for me 

for him 

Wake, 0. a. and n. 
WaIk,o. 
Walking 
Wall 

(round a 

town) 
Walls 
Walnut 
I want, V, 



What do 
want? 



you 



widee (wtfdy). 

temn (tdmmun). 

bo-khdr. 

fdsa, 

khOdir. 

^ow'ee; very large, 

kebeer kowee. 
w^hesh, bil-him. 
kow'wee (l^ow'ee). 
benersig. 
bikr. 

shems^h. 
fook', hell, 
am. 
khal. 

ilia, le, lUama, Idma. 

takht. [lemee. 

sillemee, ketib sil- 

saffer. 

f5ke (fok). 

fokdnee. 

n^ffa. 

inf&. 

ma infush. 

mestaVmel. 

ribh. 

nisser, nlsr. 
rakh-am (r^Udium). 

bersh^m. 

rtfhaneh. 

gemk^li. 

tooostf i, e, middle. 

us'boor. 

istenninee. 

isten'noo. 

es'-biur (es'-^er). 

im'shee. 

mi-shee. 

hayt. 

soor. 

haytin. 

gOs. 

ana o^'es (owi), ana 

ar^ed, ana itlnb 

(tileb), matldobee. 
ow'es-ay, oirs-ay ; h^ 

the Arabs, Esh 

ter^d. 
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I want ow^es, oVz, Usemlee, 

ar^ed. 
I want nothing nioosh oVes h^eh. 



War 

Warm 
Lukewann 
n^anii Vm 
I warned you 
I was 

He, it, was 
She was 
We were 
Ton were 
They were 
Wash, V, 
Waste, 8, 
A watch 
Water, ». 
Water, «. 
— sprinkle 
Fresh water 



harb, shemmata. 

sSkhn. 

d^fee. 

wu'ssee. 

ana wusayt-ak. 

koont, ana koont. 

kan. 

kan'net. 

koon'na. 

kodntum, kcxSntoo. 

kllnoo. 

ngh'sel. 

khdsdra. 

saa. 

md'ie, ma, mO'ieh. 

isH^ee. 

nxSsh, rush. 

ni<$ie hel'wa. 
Spring (of water) ain, ayn (eye), ed. 
Water, torrent of sayL 
(m the desert) 

basin of khiraza, mes^. 

(in a rock) 

small basin mesiyk. 

of 

— basin or them^eleh. 
natural reser- 
Toir, when 
filled up with 
sand or gravel 

-^— well of beer. 
— ^ reservoir hOd. 

(built) 
pool of rain mag^Lra (ma^ira). 

water 

river, or na^^r. 

stream 

-^— channel, or mig'gree. 
conduit 

bat^kh. 

shemma skanderinee. 

sikkah, derb. 

ab'na, naVna. 

batliin, da-e^f. 

godma wihed. 

yo<5sen. 

t0^l, wi^zen. 

beer. 

ty eb (r. good). 

mablodl. 

Ml. 

ay, esh. 



Water melon 

Wax candles 

Way 

We 

Weak 

One week 

Weigh, V, 

Weight 

AweU 

Well, good 

Wet 

Wet, p. 

What 



What do you say ? bet^odl-iy, te^ool-ay? 



What's the mat- 
ter? 

VThat's the price 
of this ? 

What is this 
worth? 

What are you 
doing ? 

What o'clock is 

it? 
Wheat 
A wheel 
When 

At the time that 
Where? 

Where are you 
going ? 

Where did you 
come from ? 

Which? 

That which 

Whip of hippo- 
potamus hide 

White 

Whiten, 0. 

Whitening 

Why? 

Who 

Who is that ? 

Who said so ? 

Whose 

The whole 

Wicked 

rascal 

Widow 

Widower 

Wife 

Wild animal 

I will, V. 

Wind, 9. 

North wind 

Window 

Wine 

Wing 

Winter 

Wipe, 0. 

Wire 

Wish 

Wish, V, 

I wish, V. 

I had wished 
With 



khabbar-^y, g^ra-ay 

el khabbar-6y ? 
be-k^m dee? 

eswa-dy dee ? 

beUmel-tfy; by the 
ArabSy esh te- 
sow'wee ? 

e' sa'a fee kdm ? 

Ifum'b* • 

aggeleh. 

lema (lemma), ^mte. 

>\ al^t ma. 

fayn {by the Arabs, 

owwilyn) ? 
ente rye fayn ? 

ente gayt min ayn ? 

an'h<5o? 

el-azee, ^ee (ellee). 

korb^g. 

ab'iad, fern, bayd». 

b^ed. 

tabesh^er. 

lay? lesh? 

min. 

da min ? 

min l^al (gal) k^dee ? 

beta min. 

el kool, kool'loo. 

hardm. 

ebn harim. 

az'beh, er'meleh. 

^zeb, er'mel. 

marra, E5g, hOrmah. 

wilhsh (w^esh). 

ana ow'es (aw's). 

reeb» how'a. 

e'ty-ib, feiab. 

shu-b&. 

neb^et, shardb, 

ge-n&h. 

shitta. 

em'sa^. 

silk. 

tool'beh. 

e^'loob. 

bid'dee, fee kh&tree, 

ar<$ed. 
erayt, kin fee kh^ 

tree, 
ma, wce-a. 
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BASIC voOABCLABT, Sect. I. 


Within 


go^. 




magrooh. 


Witnew 


tli^M- 


1 Write, e. 


ik'tub ; writer, kateb. 


Wolf 


deeb (deep). 


Wrote 


kel'tnb. 


Womin 


marr^ niwa, tOrniah. 


Writing 


kctSbch. 


O woman (call- 


■ ya li^geh, ya hagh 


Written 


ma^to^b. 


ing (o a pool 


{Cp. old *flj.) 






woman, ro- 




1 A yard, eou 


rt hOth. 


Veotfiilly) 






■enna (acnneh). 


Wom.n 


n<]-wdn,h>r^m. 


i Yesterday 


emb&'ra (fcj t/ie Aral. 


I wonder ot 


ana ailigeb. 


1 


uniB. or urine). 


I wonilerlf.i.c 


JA Idrra, hiLI toora 


The day before owel cnibira (fcj tl. 


wish to know 




yesterday 


Araii, owe! umi>. 


Wonderful 


Ig^eb. 


Ye» 


iwft. elwa, nlm. 


Wood 


kheih'-ob, (khMiub). 
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Tn going from England to Aleisn- 
dm, the qnitkeat wtij U by *ea to 
Gibnltar and Malta, or through 
Frauoe to HarseilleB, and llieoce by 
the RteMiier to Egypt (See Intiuduc- i 
iioa, on the Voyage to Alexandria-) i 

ALEXANDBIA. — 1. Anival at' 
Alexaodrin. 

Pompey'a Pillar ia in Intiluds 31° 
10' 45" H. and longitnde 29^ 5*' E. 
from Greenwich. The const is ex-. 
ceedingly low, bo that tho highest 
parts only brgin to be seen at the dii- 
tanee of about 18 miles, and the line of 
tlie coast itself ia not discemilile till 
within 13 or 14. - Though there is 
water to the depth of 6 fathoms close 
to the Pharoa, and from 6J to 4 along 
the whole shore bi the point of En- 
noatna, at the entrance of the western 
harbonr, and at I] mile off not lirss 
than 20 ratboms, it is eiccvdinj^y dan- 
gerous to approach at niflit Tli^re ia, 
however, very good holding ground in 
t)ie rntuls ; and ships anchor, or lay to, 
about a mile off shore. The fint ob- 
jects pcr«.-ivcd from the sea are Pom- 
pey's Pillar, the furta on Uie moonds 
cunstttKled by the French, and the 
detacded forts added by Mohammed 
Ali, the Pharos and new ligbthooae, 
and the buildings on the Has e' Tin 



(the "Cape of Figs"), between llie two 
ports; and on nearing the land, the 
obelisk, the PB^ha's horeem and palace, 
the houstH of the town, the masts of 
ships, and the different bntteries (which 
have been Utely much increased^ the 
windmills to the west, and the line of 
coast extending to Manibut Point, begin 

The old lighthouse, which orcupiea 
the site of Itie ancient Fhams, on a 
rock joined to the land by a omeeway, 
lias long been pronounced insufficient 
for the safety of TeaatlB making the 
coast, both from its want of height, and 
the bad quality of the light itself, espe- 
cially in foggy weather, wlien it can 
scarcely be seen till a vessel lias neared 
the land. Ita distance from the western 
harbour is an additional cause of com- 
plainl To remedy these inconve- 
niences, Mohamiaed Ali erected the 
new lighthonie on the point of Eunoa- 
tUB, which bus at least tho advautsige 
of being iu a bitter pneitioD for vessels 
arriving from Kun>pej but he made 
the mistolie of not having a revolving 
light, which might have ^>een put up 
at little more expense. 

On arriving off Alexandria by day- 
light, a pilot comes on board, to carry 
the vesael through the complicated 
channels of the western or old port, 
which are beset with shoals and reeb. 
[In (he P. & O. Uo.'s stcameis a pilot 
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U always shipped at Malta, who comes 
, into office on approaching the harbour 
' of Alexandria.! But on making the 
ooast late in tne evening, she lays to 
till daylight, and early in the morning 
the pilot comes off; for no captain 
thinks of entering the harbour without 
him ; the buoys laid ^own by the Eng- 
lish in 1801,' to mark the passage, 
having been removed as soon as they 
left the oountry. Tliere are many 
shoals on wliich the water is not suffi- 
dent for vessels of large tonnage ; and 
first-rate line-of-battle ships are obliged 
to take out their guns, to enable them 
to pass safely through these cliannels. 
The main or central channel has 5 and 
6 &thoms water, the Maribut 4^, 5, 
and 6 : others, 4, 5, and 6 ; but they 
are very narrow, the widest not quite 
2i cables or 1500 feet. The deepest 
part of the harbour, about due W. and 
due N. of the Catacombs, is 10, 10|, 
and in one place 1 1 fathoms ; close in, 
to within 200 feet of the shore, it is 
ficom 4 to 6 ; and under the town itself, 
at little more than 1 cal>le's length off, 
S and 4 fathoms. 

As soon as the steamer anchors in 
the great harbour, shoals of boats come 
off to take the newly arrived strangers 
with their baggage ashore. Formerly, 
when the steamer was full of passen- 
^rs, and the mass of luggage was great, 
it was often difficult for those who went 
no farther than Egypt to find his own ; 
bot the Egyptian luggage is now kept 
apart from that of the Indian passen- 
gers. It will, however, be necessary 
at the time of embarkation to see that 
it is all put together properly direeUdt 
and the traveller had better go, or send 
his servant a short time before he 
reaches Alexandria, to see that it is in 
one place and accessible, to escape a 
dlBagreeable scramble at the last mo- 
ment. [Commissionaires from the ho- 
tels invariably come on board, as soon 
as the steamer anchors: and the tra- 
veller (more especially if it be his first 
visit to the East) had better secure his 
services.] 

If be nas paid his passage to India, 
and arrangements have been made for 
landing his things, it is unnecessary to 
take further trouble about them beyond 



seeinff that they are all safe : and the 
Catnass employed by the Company will 
undertake to pass them at the Custom- 
house. 

If not on his way to India, and con- 
sequently no previous arrangements 
have been made, the traveller will be 
obliged to hire a boat for himself, or 
with some other passenger, and g6 to 
the Custom-house, where a small fee 
will enable him to pass his luggage 
without examination. Personal bag- 
gage is rarely examined. The price 
paid for a boat, which till lately was 6 

Eiastres for each person with luggage, 
as now been increased, and like every- 
thing else in Egypt, constantly in- 
creases, so that no fixed sum can be 
stated as the proper price ; nor is there 
any tariff to regulate and control these 
charges. 

According to the treaty of Balta 
lim^n, all goods are to pay 5 per cent ; 
that is, 8 on entering the ports of Tur- 
key, and 2 on lea^ng them for the 
interior ; which of course exempts them 
from further examination at anv inland 
tovms. In virtue of tlus, wine and 
spirits are free from every other duty, 
hitheiio levied upon them at Cairo and 
other places. The treaty is very ex- 
plicit m its conditions respecting the 
duties, the abolition of monopolies, and 
the right given to all Europeans of 
purchasing the produce of the country, 
and exporting it without impediment 
on the payment of an ad tfolorem duty. 
On landing, the stranger, if he 
escapes the rapacity of the boatmen, 
who, like all other classes at Alexan- 
dria, are never satisfied, however well 
paid, is immediately pressed on all 
sides by the most importunate of hu- 
man beings, in the shape of donkey- 
drivers. Their active little animals 
may be called the cabs of Egypt ; and 
each driver, with vehement vocifera- 
tions and gesticulations, recommend- 
ing his own, in broken English or bad 
Italian, strives to take possession of the 
unfortunate traveller, and almost forces 
him to mount There are also car- 
riages ; for one of which to the Great 
S<iuare he will be asked from 18 to 24 
piastres. The hire of a carriage with 
two horses for half a day was formerly 



50 piastres (or about 10 shillings), be- 
sides 5 or 6 piastres for the driver ; but 
this, like everything else in Egypt, is 
nowgreatlyincreasea [sothatanapoleon 
is demanded for an afternoon's drive]. 
If hired for many hours the charge may 
be lessened, and much will depend on 
the agreement made beforehimd; but 
as prices are very arbitrary and change 
so rapidly in Egypt, it is difficult to 
say what ^ill be asked or what paid, 
next year ; and the traveller can only 
learn by inquiry on the spot what is 
the proper sum to be paid in hiring or 
purchasing anything at Alexandria or 
Oairo, It is not only the natives who 
are rapacious and exacting ; the Euro- 
pecms in Egypt may vie with any of 
them, and their example is seldom very 
beneficial to the Egyptians. 

Camels can be hired to carry the 
luggage to the hotel; but a better 
mode of conveying luggage is by a 
cart, for which the same sum is ex* 
pected : and if light, much of it may be 
taken in the carriage. 

Omnibuses from the hotels also await 
the arrival of passengers at the transit 
wbar^ where they land, and convey 
them to the hotels gratis; the heavy 
luggage coming in carts or trucks. 

If he does not dislike going on foot 
(provided it is dry weather), a walk of 
15 or 20 minutes will take the traveller 
to the hotel. 

The streets through which he passes 
are narrow and irreg^ar, the houses 
appearing as if thrown together by 
chance, without plan or order; and 
few have even that Oriental character 
whidi is so interesting at Cairo. Here 
and tljere, however, the lattice-work of 
the windows and a few Saracenic arches 
give the streets a picturesque appear- 
ance ; and if he happens to take the 
longer, but more interesting, Yood 
through the bazaars, the stnmeer will 
be struck with many a novel and East- 
ern scene. But he had better visit 
them after he has secured and arranged 
his rooms at tlie hoteL 

On emerging from the dingy streets 
of the Turkish quarter, he wUl be sur- 
prised by their contrast with the larger 
and cleaner dwellings of the Europeans, 
where he will leulmy distinguisn the 
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houses of the consuls by the fiag-sta£b 
rising from their flat roofs. In the 
western harbour he will also have ob- 
served some buildings of a superior 
style^ as the Pasha's palace, and some 
public buildings, whicn bear the stamp 
of Constantinople, or of Frank, taste ; 
and even before landing he will have 
perceived considerable activity in the 
porti from which he may form some 
idea of the improvements that took 
place under the rale of Mohammed Ali. 

The Frank quarter stands at the ex- 
tremity of the town, fitrthest from the 
new port ; which is in consequence of 
the European vessels having formerly 
been confined to the eastern harbour, 
and the consuls and merchants having 
built their houses in that direction. It 
has, within the last fifteen years, greatly 
increased in size, and ia now extending 
fax beyond the large square; in the 
centre of which stands a small badly 
proportioned obelisk of Oriental ala- 
baster, presented to the town by Mo- 
hammed Ali. The stone is from a 
quarry in the desert opposite Benisooef ; 
but it is of very inferior quality, and 
badly selected, having been taken from 
ports of the bed not sufficiently com- 
pact for slabs of large dimensions. In 
this square are the principal hotels 
and most of the consulates. 

2. Hotels at Alexandria. — The 
principal hotels are the Hotel d'Europe* 
and the Hotel d'Orient, or as it is now 
called the Peninsular and Oriented. 
The charges for board and lodging 
(which include breakfast, dinner, tea, 
and a bedroom) are the same as at 
Giiro, or 16«. a day. A sitting-room is 
charged extra, as well as wines, beer, 
wax candles, ccffee, &c. [These two 
hotels, of great size and some die- 
comfort, now charge a napoleon or 1€$, 
a day for each person. Moreover, 
should the traveller not intend to re- 
main at Alexandria, but go on to 
Cairo by train in the course of an hour 
or two ; yet if he breakfasts, or dines, 
or sleeps at the hotel, he is charged for 
a whole day, and that breakfast, or 
dinner, or bed will cost him 16a, ** The' 
Peninsular and Oriental " is by far the 
cleanest and best in every respect] 

It is less easy to find good rooms or 
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hoiisea **to be leC at Alexandria than 
at Cairo ; and they are much dearer. 

3. Sbbvants. — Native and other 
serranta may be engaged at Alex- 
andria for the voyage to Upper Egypt, 
bat a better aclection may oe made at 
Osdro : and they are not much wanted 
on the railway. Of course any one 
well recommended by a friend at Alex- 
andria may be taken, and his services 
will not be useleas in talring luggage to 
and from the railway. (For their wages, 
see sect. II. § c.) 

4. Boats. — Boats for a journey to 
Oairo are now superseded by the rail- 
way. 

5. Pdrchases. — Now that the rail- 
way is established to Cairo, it is unne* 
cessaiy to make any purchases at Alex- 
andria for the journey; and though 
many things, as carpets, mouthpieces, 
tobacco, and all that is imported from 
Constantinople, ought to be cheaper 
tiiere, it is better to buy them at Cairo, 
and save the trouble of transport. Per- 
haps it may be as well to take a few 
sandwiches or a fowl, and wine, for the 
journey, rather than pay a high price 
for them at the railway-station on the 
road. 

6. HiSTORT OF Alexandria. — Alex- 
andria was founded on the Rite of a 
small town called Racotis, or Rhacotis, 
by the great conqueror after whom it 
received its name. 

Its commodious harbour and other 
local recommendations rendered it a 
convenient spot for the site of a com- 
mercial city, and its advaiitiigeoua 
position coiild not fail to strike the 
penetrating mind of the son of Philip, 
it promis^ to unite Europe, Ambia, 
and India ; to be the rival or succesbor 
of Tyre ; and to become the emporium 
of the world. 

In the time of the Pharaonic kings 
the trade of Egypt was nearly confined 
to the countries bordering on the Ara- 
bian Gulf; and if, as is possible, India 
may be included among the nimiber of 
those with which the Egyptians traded 
(either directly by water, or through 
Arabia , the communication was main- 
tained by means of that sea, or by land 
over the Isthmus of Suez. Indeed, I 
believe that ^nnum (or, as it was cdftcr- 



wards called, Philoteras Portus), and 
the predecessor of Arsinoe, were the 
only twc ports on the Red Sea during 
the rule of the early Pharaohs; the 
small harbours (the poiius muUi of 
Pliny) being then, as aftenrards, 
merely places of refuge for vessels in 
stress of weather, or at night during a 
coasting voyage; and no towns yet 
existed on the sites of those known in 
later times as Berenice, Nechesia, and 
Leucos Portus. 

The commercial intercourse with the 
N. of Arabia, Syria, and the parts of 
Asia to the N. and N.E. of Egyjit, was 
established by means of caravans, which 
entered Egypt by the Isthmus of Suez ; 
and it was with one of these, on its 
way from Syria, that the Ishmaelites 
travelled who brought Joseph into 
Egvpt. They liad come "from Gi- 
lea^, with their camels bearing spioery, 
and balm, and myrrh, going to carry it 
down to Egypt;" and this was the 
same line of route taken by the Egyp- 
tian armies on their march into Asia. 

The Mediterranean was not much 
used by the Phamohs for maritime pur- 
poses connected either with war or com- 
merce, until the enterprise or the hos- 
tility of strangers began to suggest its 
importance. Even tfien the jealousy, 
or the caution, of the Egyptians forbad 
foreign merchants to enter any other 
than the Canopic, of all the seven 
branches of the Nile ; and Naucratis 
was to them what the factories of a 
Chinese port were so long to Euro* 
pcan traders. Ships of war, however, 
were fitted out upon the Mediterranean, 
as well as on the Red Sea, even in the 
age of the 18th Dynasty ; and in after 
times an expedition was sent against 
Cyprus by Apries, who also defeated 
the Tyriana in a nav^il combat. 

The Egyptians had been satisfied 
with their river as their harbour ; but 
when the advantages of a more ex* 
tended commercial intercourse with 
Europe, and the possibility of diverting 
the course of the lucmtive trade with 
India and Arabia from Syria to Egypt, 
were contemplated, the necessity of a 
port on the Mediterranean coast l>eoamo 
evident ; and the advantages offered by 
the position of Rhacdtis with its Isle of 
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Pbaroa pointed it ont as a proper place 
for eetaolishing the projected empo- 
rium of the East. 

TraditioQ had fixed on this spot as 
the abode of the fabulous' Proteus, 
called by Virgil and others a sea god 
and prophet, by Herodotus and Diodorus 
a king of Egypt ; whose pretended ap- 
pearance under yarions forms is gravely 
attributed by Lucian to his pos&res in 
the dance, and by Diodorus to his 
knowledge of astrology, or to ttie sup- 
posed custom of the king's assuming 
various dresses to impose on the credu- 
lity of the people. Though, aiter all 
these statements, there seems to be 
only one doubt, which is the greatest 
improbability, the story or the explana- 
tion. 

After his conquest of Syria, Alexan- 
der had advanced into Egypt, and, by 
the taking of Memphis, had secured to 
himself ue possession of the whole 
country. While at Memphis he con- 
ceived the idea of visiting the temple ; 
of Jupiter Ammon in the African 
desert; and with this view he de- 
scended the river to the secu He then 
followed the coast westward from Oa- 
nopns, until, his attention being struck 
with a spot opposite tlie ImIo of Pharos, 
he stopped to exnmine its position, and 
the advantages it offered as a naval 
station. It had been occasionally used 
as a refuge for ships at a very remote , 
perk)d, and Homer had mentioned it 
as a watering-place at the time of the 
Trojan war. 

According to Strabo, the ancient 
Egyptian kines, seeing that it was a 
spot frequented by foreigners, and par- 
ticularly by Greeks, and being averse j 
to the admission of strangers (who 
were then frequently pirates , stationed 
a garrison there, and assigned to them 
as a permanent abode the village of,; 
Rhacotis, which was afterwards part 
of Alexandria. 

*'The island of Pharos/ says the 
Geographer, * is of oblong form, stand- 
ing near the shore, and forming by its * 
poaitioQ an admirable port. The coast 
nere curves into a large bay, with two ' 
promontories jutting out into the sea, 
on its eastern and western extremities ; 
between which is the island, furnish- 
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ing a barrier in the middle of the 
bay." 

This Island was afterwards connected 
with the main land by a dyke, and on 
a rock close to its extremity was built 
the fieimous tower of Pharos. But the 
description given of it by Homer, and 
the error respecting its supposed di»> 
tance from the shore, I shall have 
occasion to mention presently. 

Alexander, on arriving there, seeing 
how eligible a spot this natural harbour 
offered for building a dty, lost no time 
in making arrangements for its com- 
mencement. The plan wasr drawn 
out, and Dinocrates, the architect, was 
commissioned to build the new city, 
which, from its foimder, received ttie 
name of Alexandria. 

" The future prosperity of this city," 
continues the Geographer, ** is reported 
to have been foreshown by a remarkable 
sign, manifested during the operation 
of fixing its plan. For whilst the archi- 
tect was marking ont the lines upon 
the ground, the chalk he used hap^ 
pcned to be exhausted, upon which 
the king, who was present at the time, 
ordered the flour destined for the work- 
men's food to be employed in its stead, 
thereby enabling mm to complete the 
outline of many of the streets. This 
occurrence was deemed a good omen ;'* 
and previous to prosecuting his journey 
to the Oasis, he had the sUisfaction of 
witnessing the commencement of this 
flourishing city, B.C. 323. Strabo then 
enumerate the ad vantages of its site, 
and describes the position of some of 
its public buildings. ** It possesses," 
he sa^s, '* advantages of more than 
one kind. Two seas wash it on both 
sides, one on the north, denominated 
the Egyptian, the other on the south, 
which is the Lake Marea. called also 
Marcotis. The latter is fed by several 
canals from the Nile, as well from 
above as from the sides; and by it 
many more things are brought to 
Alexandria than oy the sea, so that 
the port on the luce side is richer 
than that on the coast. By this, also, 
more is exported from Alexandria than 
imported into it, which any one who has 
been at Alexandria ana Dicmarchia 
must have perceived, in looking at 
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the merchant ships trading to and 
fro, and oomparing the cargoes that 
enter and leave those two harbours. 
Besides the wealth that ponrs in on 
either side, both by the seaport and 
the lake, the salubrity of the air 
should also be noticed, which is caused 
by the peninsular situation of the 
plaee ana by the opportune rising of 
the Nile. Other cities situated on 
lakes haye a heayy and suffocating 
atmosphere during the summer heated 
and, in consequence of the eyaporation 
caused by the sun, the banks of those 
lakes becoming marshy, a noxious ex- 
halation is generated, which produces 
pestilential fevers; but at Alexandria 
the inundation of the Nile fills the 
lake in the summer season, and, by 
preventing its becoming marshy, effec- 
tually checks any unwholesome vapours. 
At that time, also, the Etesian winds, 
blowing from the northward, and 
passing over so much sea, secure to 
the iUexandrians a most delightful 
summer. 

** The site of the city has the form 
of a (Macedonian) mantle, whose two 
long^t sides are bathed by water to 
the extent of nearly 30 stadia, and its 
breadth is 7 or 8 stadia, with the sea 
on one side and the lake on the other. 
The whole is intersected with spacious 
streets, through which horses and 
chariots pass freely ; but two are of 
greater breadth than the rest, being 
upwards of a plethrum wide, and these 
intersect each other at right angles. 
Its temples, grand public building, 
and palaces occupy a fourth or a third 
of tne whole extent: for every suc- 
cessive king, aspiring to the honour of 
embellishing these consecrated monu- 
ments, added something of his own 
to what already existed. All these 
parts are not only connected with 
each other, but with the port and the 
buildings that stand outside of it. 

Tart of the palace is called the 
museum. It has corridors, a court, 
and a very large mansion, in which is 
the banqueting-room of those learned 
men who belong to it. This society 
has a public treasury, aud is superin- 
tended by a president, one of the 
priesthood, whose office, having been 



established by the Ptolemies, continues 
under Geesar. 

''Another portion of the palace is 
called Soma (* the body '), wmch con- 
tains within its circuit the tombs of 
the kings, and of Alexander. For 
Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, took the 
body of Alexander from Perdiccas, 
while on its removal from Babylon ; and 
having carried it to Egypt, buried it 
at Alexandria, where it still remains. 
But it is no longer in the same coffin ; 
for the present one is of glass, and the 
original, which was of gdd, was stolen 
by Ptolemy sumamed Gooces (Koicinfff) 
and Pariaactus {Ua^ta€ucros\ though 
his immediate Ml prevented his bene- 
fiting by the robbery. 

'* On the right as you sail into the 
great harbour are the island and tower 
of Pharos: on the left, rocks, and 
the promontory of Lochias, where the 
palace stands ; and, as you advance on 
the left, contiguous to the buildings 
at the Lochias, are the inner palac^ 
which have various compartments and 
groves. Below them is a secret and 
closed port, belonging exclusively to 
the kings, and the Isle of Antirhodus, 
which Ties Before the artificial port, 
with a palace and a small harbour. It 
has received this name as if it were 
a rival of Rhodes. Above this is the 
theatre, then the Posidium, a certain 
cove sweeping round from what is 
called the Emporium, with a temple 
of Neptune. Antony, having made a 
mole in this pert projecting stul further 
into the poii, erected at its extremity 
a palace, which he named Timoninm, 
This he did at the end of his career, 
when he had been deserted by his 
friends, after his misfortunes at Actium, 
and had retired to Alexandria, in- 
tending to lead a secluded life there, 
and imitate the example of Timon. 
Beyond are the Ciesarium and empo- 
rium (market), the recesses, and the 
docks, extending to the Heptastadium. 
All these are in the great harbour. 

** On the other side of the Heptas- 
tadium is the port of Eunoetus; and 
above this is an artificial or excavated 
one, called Eibotus (the basin), which 
has also docks. A navigable canal 
runs into it from the lake Mareotis, 
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and a small portion of the town ex- ' known by the name of Dinocrates ♦ 
tends beyond (to the W. of) this canal. I and is the same who rebuilt the famous 
Further on are the Necropolis and the temple of Ephesus, after its destruction 
suburbs, where there are many gar- ! by Eratostmtus, and who had previously 
dens and tombs, with aparkuents set, proposed to Alexander to cut Mount 



apart for embalming the deed. Within 
(to the E. of; the canal are the Sara- 
peum, and other ancient fanes, deserted 
ainoe the erection of the temples at 
Kicopolis, where also the amphitheatre 



Athos iato a statue of the king holding 
in one hand a city of 10,000 inha- 
bitants, and from the other pouring a 
copious river into the sea. But the 
naturalist gives us very little informa- 



and stadium are situated, and where the ' tion respecting the public buildings or 
quinquennial ^mes are celebrated ; ' monuments of the city, 
the old establishments being now in In Plutarch's life of Alexander is 
little repute. The city, indeed, to a fabulous story of the foundation of 
speak briefly, is filled with ornamental i Alexandria, related by the people 
buildings and temples, the most beau- j of the place, who pretended its com- 
tiful of which is the Gymnasium, with ' mencement to have been owine: to " a 



porticoes in the interior, measuring 
upwards of a stade. There, too, are 
the courts of law, and the groves ; and 
in this direction stands the Panium, 
an artificial height of a conical form, 
like a stone tumulus, with a spiral 
ascent. From its summit the whole i 
city may be seen, stretching on all 
sides below. 

"From the Necropolis a street ex- 
tends the whole way to the Canopic 
gate, passing by the Gymnasium. Be- 
yond are the Hippodrome and other 
buildings, reaching to the Canopic 
canal. After going out (of the city; 



vision, wherein a greyheaded old man 
of venerable aspect appeared to stand 
before the king in his sk'cp, and to 
pronounce these words : — 

Nijiroi €ir«iTa tw ecrri iroAvxAvo-Ty evi vwrvf, 
Aiyvm-ov irpoirapoi0c, ^apov fie c KiicAifO-icotKri. 
* High o'er the galfjr sea the PharlHn Isle 
Fronts the deep roar of disemboguing Nile.'* 

"Upon this Alexander repaired to 
Pharos, which was then an island, 
lying a little above the Canopic mouth 
of the Nile, though now joined to the 
continent by a caus(>wny. As soon as 
he saw the commodious situation of 
by the Hippodrome, you come to Nico- the spot opposite the island, being a 
polis, built by the sea-side, not less neck of land of a suitable brerdth, 
than three stades distant iiom. Alex- 1 with a great lake on one side, and on 
andria. Augustus Caesar ornamented the other the sea, which there forms 
this place, in consequence of his having • a capacious haven, he said, * Homer, 
there defeated the partisans of Antony, ' besides his other excellent qualities, 
and captured the city in his advance ' was a very good architect,' and ordered 
from that spot." the plan of the city to be drawn cor- 

Pliny, in speaking of the foundation responding to .the locality. For want 
of Alexandria, says, it was " built by of chalk, the soil being black, they 
Alexander the Great on the African made use of flour, with which they drew 



a line about the semicircular bay 
that forms the port. This was again 



coast, 12 miles' from the Canopic mouth 
of the Nile, on the Marcotic Lake, 

which was formerly called Arapotes; marked out with straight lines, and 
that Dinochares, an architect of great the form of the city resembled that 
celebrity, laid down the plan, resem- of a Macedonian cloak. While Alex- 
bling the shape of a Macedonian ander was pleawing himself with this 
mantle, with a circular border full of project, an infinite number of birds 
plaits, and projecting into comers on of several kinds, rising suddenly like 
the right and left ; the fifth part of its |a black cloud out of the river and the 
site being even then dedicated to the lake, devoured all the flour that had 
palace." This architect is better ' been used in marking out the lines ; 
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at which omen he waa much troubled, 
till the augun enooaiaged him to pro- 
ceed, by oMerving that it waa a sign 
the ci^ he waa about to build would 
enjoy soeh abundance of all things that 
it would contribute to the nourish- 
ment of many nations. He therefore 
commanded the workmen to go on, 
while he went to visit the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon." 
7. Plan or Albxakdbia, and site 

AND DBSOBimON OF THN BUILDINGS. — 

Little can be added to the description 
given by Btrabo of the monuments 
of Alexandria ; but as it is interesting 
to endeavour to trace their probable 
position from the remains and mounds 
that stiU exist, or from other evidence, 
I shall mention each singly, and intro- 
duce whatever additional information 
may be obtained from other writers. 

The most remarkable objects at 
Alexandria were the Pharot and the 
libraries. The former, which was one 
of the seven wonders of the world, 
was the well-known tower or light- 
house, whose name continaes to be 
applied to similar structures to the 
preeent day. It was a square building 
of white marble, and is said to have 
cost 800 talents, which, if in Attic 
money, is about 155,0002. sterling, 
or double that sum if computed by 
the talent of Alexandria. It was built 
by order of Ptolemv Philadelphus, 
whose magnanimity in allowing the 
name of the architect to be inscribed 
upon so ^^reat a work, instead of his 
own, is highly commended by Pliny. 
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The inscription ran in these words: 
*' Sostratus of Gnidoa, the son of Dexi- 
phanes, to the Saviour Gods, for those 
who travel by sea." But, besides the 
improbability of the king allowing au 
architect to enjoy the sole merit of so 
great a work, we have the authority of 
Lucian for believing that the name 
of Ptolemy was affixed to the Pharos, 
instead of that of Sostratus, the ori- 
ginal inscription having been — ** King 
Ptolemy to the Saviour Gods, for the 
use of those who travel by sea.** 
Sostratus, however, to secure the glory 
to himself in future ages, carved thV 
former inscription on the stone, and 
that of Ptolemy on stucco, which he 
placed over it; so that in process 
of time, when the stucco fell, the 
onlv record was that of the deceitful 
architect. 

The Pharos itself stood on a rock 
close to the N.E. extremity of the 
island of the same name, with which 
it communicated by means of a wall, 
and the island was also joined to the 
shore by a large causeway, called, 
from its length of seven stades, the 
HepUutadium. It was already con- 
structed, as Joeephus shows, in the 
reign of the same Ptolemy, which 
therefore implies that it was tiie work 
either of Philadelphus himself, or his 
father Sotcr, and not of Cleopatrp, as 
Ammiauus Marcellinns supposes ; who 
even attributes to the same princess 
the erection of the Pharos itself. 
These erroneous notions of the his- 
torian may probably have origioattd 



ec, Tbe Frank quarter. B, Fort GalfarelU,— perhaps the site of the tower of the Heptastadiam 
— with the correqwDdlng one at the other end. G, Gid gate of tbe Saracenic walU, removed in 
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theatre tAjoining the King's palace," as Caessr tells us, snd tbe Museum being also attached 
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Jew's quarter was to tbe east of the modem canal, between V and tbe tomb of Sbekh Shabtbek. 
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in the tradition of some repairs mede 
by Cleopatra, after the Alexandrian 
war. The causeway was similar to 
that of Tyre; and though, by con- 
necting the island with the shore, it 
formed a separation between the two 
ports, it did not cut olf all communi- 
cation from one to the other, two 
bridges being left for this purpose, 
beneath which boats oiid small vessels 
might freely pass. As the Heptafcta- 
dium served for an aqueduct as well 
as a road to the Pharos, it is probable 
that the openings were arched; and 
the mention of t^ese passages satisfac- 
torilv accounts for the difference of name 
applied to the causeway by ancient 
writers; some, as Strabo, calling it a 
mole, and others a bridge, connecting 
the Pharos with the tQwn. 

8trabo, in describing the position of 
the island and causeway, says, ** From 
the Canopic mouth to Pharos is 150 
stadia. Pharos is an island of oblong 
Bhape, close to the shoro, with which 
it makes a double port ; for the shore 
here curves into a bay with two pro- 
jecting headlands, between which is 
the island, stretching in a parallel 
direction with the shore and closing 
the bay. Of the two extreme points of 
the island the easternmost is nearest 
to the land, and to the promontory 
on that side. The latter is called 
Acrolochias, and forms a port with a 
contracted entrance. Besides the nar- 
rowness of its moutli, several rocks 
impede the free passage into this port, 
some Mow, others above water, which, 
obstructing the waved as they roll in 
from the sea, cause a dangerous surf. 
At the extremity of the island is an 
isolated rock, with a tower of white 
stone several stories high, and wonder- 
fully constructed, having the same 

name as the island.'* 

"The lowness of the coast, the ab- 
sence of all other harbours on either 
side, and its numerous reefs and shoals, 
pointed out the necessity of it as a 
signal to enable sailors to enter the 
port. The western one, it is true, is 
not of easy access, but it does not 
require the same caution. It is called 
the Port of Eunostus, and lies before the 
artificial and doeed port. That whose 



entrance is from the Pharos tower is 
called the Great Harbour. 

"The two ports are contiguous to 
each other in the bay, and 8e))n rated 
by the dyke called the He[>ta8fadium, 
which extends from the land to the 
western part of the island, leaving 
only two navigable passages into the 
Port of Eunostus, covered by a bridge. 
Indeed it was intended, not only a« 
a mode of communication with the 
island, but also as an aqueduct when 
that spot was inhabited. For at the 
time •of the war with the kings of 
Egypt Cesar desolated it, and since 
that a few mariners alone have lived 
near the tower. The great harbour is 
not only well protected by the dyke 
and its natural position, but is so deep 
that the largest vessels may lie close 
to the steps, and it is divided into 
several parts." 

After the description of the Pharos 
given by ancient writers, it is singular 
that so g^reat a mistake should, have 
been made respecting the position of 
that island, and its distance from the 
shore. This was owing to the mis- 
interpretation of the Atytnrrov xpo^ 
irapoiOf of Homer, and it has continued 
to be repeated even to the present day. 
Having already had occasion to men- 
tion and explain it, I shall introduce 
what I before observed on the subject, 
to show that the following expression 
of the poet, " the distance of the isle 
of Pharos from Atyvwros was as much 
as a vessel with a fair wind could per- 
form in one day," refers to the river, 
and not to the coast of Egypt, For a* 
very imperfect acquniutance with the 
situation of that island, and the nature 
of the ground on which Alexandria 
is built, ought to have prevented so 
erroneous a conclusion; and if we 
readily account for the misconstruction 
of the AiyvTTTov Trpmra^iBi of the poet, 
we' are sur])rised at the notion which 
extends the river and its alluvial de- 
posit over the spot occupied by that 
city, which was at no period within 
reach of the rising Nile. And if a 
certain deposit does take place in the 
harbour of Alexandria, it is very 
trifiing, and by no means capable of 
having united Uie Flimos to the shore. 
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This was done artificially hj means i point of the island, to which it is 
of the Heptastadium, whose increased joined hy a wall, Pocock thought he 
breadth, owing to many subsequent ; could perceive in the water, when the 
additions from the accumulation of sea was calm, some columns and other 
ruined buildings, now forms the base 
of the chief part of the modem city. 



fragments of masonry, once probably 
a part of that renowned building. 



The name of this causeway was de- The form of the Heptastadium is no 
riyed from its length of 7 stadia, about longer perceptible, in consequence of 
f of a mile, or 4270 English feet,, which i the modem buildings having en- 
was at that time the distance from croaohed upon it; but its hngth of 
the shore to the island. Ancient 7 stadia, or, as Ceesar reckons, 900 



Alexandria, the successor of the town 
of Bhacotis, stood on the rock of the 
Libyan desert, which was then, as it 
still is, beyond the reach and abdve 
the level of the inundation : and the 
distance from the line of the coast to 
the rock of the Pharos Isle is still the 
same as in the da^s of Homer. The 
error respecting its having been a 
day*s journey from Egypt originated 
in the misinterpretation of the word 
KpfvwTos which is used by the poet to 
designate both the Nile and Egypt; 
and that the river was so called in 
. ancient times is testified by Diodorus, 
who states that Nileus, one of the 
early monarchsof the country, trans- 
ferred his name to the stream, which 
previously bore that of ^gyptus. 
Arrian again justly observes ** tiiat 
the river, now called by the Egyptians 
and others Nile, is shown by Homer 
to have been named ^gyptus, when 
he relates that Menelaus anchored his 
fleet at the mouth of the ^gyptus ;" 
and a mere inspection of the verse to 
which he alludes suffices to prove his 
^remark to be correct. It is then to 
*the Nile, not to the coast of Egypt, 
that Homer alludes; and thus the 
argument derived frt)m his authority 
must cease to be brought forward in 
support of the great encroachments 
of the Delta, and of the constant ad- 
vance of the land into the receding 

Brtm 
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Pliny, and numerous ancient as well 
as modem authors, have been led into 
this error; and it is singular that 
Arrian should be the only one to per- 
ceive and point out the evident mean- 
ingof the poet. 

The old lighthouse of Alexandria 
still occupies the site of the ancient 
Pharos. On that .rock, at the eastern 



paces, may be readily made out, in , 
measuring from the site of the old ; 
Saracenic wall behind the Frank quar« ' 
tcr. And, though its breadth has lx>en 
greatly increased by the accumulation 
of earth on which the modem town 
stands, I believe that a line drawn 
from the site of that wall, or from 
Fort Caffarelli, to what was properly 
the island of Pharos, would mark its 
exact position. 

The Library was first established 
by Ptolemy Soter, as well as the 
Museum: The latter was a sort of 
academy (as we have seen frt>m 
Strabo 8 account), where men of science 
and literature devoted thenist^ves to 
learned pursuits, as in similar insti- 
tutions of modem Europe. It was 
maintained at the public expense, and 
to it was attached the famous Library, 
which,, from the many additions made 
by the' Second Ptolemy, contained at 
his death no less tlian 100,000 volumes, 
increased by his successors to seven 
times that number. 

No pains were spared in adding to 
this collection. A copy of every known 
work was reputed to be deposited there, 
and it was amongst them thnt the Sep- 
tuagint translation of the Bible, made 
by order of Ptolemy Philodelphus, was 
placed. Of the arrangements respect- 
ing this translation, and the reception 
of his countrymen, Josephus gives an 
interesting account ; but, always ready 
to show the great importance of^ the 
Jews, he forgets probability in this as 
in many other instances, and iufomis 
us that each of the seventy-two in- 
terpreters received three talents. This, 
if computed in Alexandrian money, 
amounts to 3100?. sterling, making a 
total of 223,200/. ; a simi which not 
I even the supposed munificence of a 
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Ptolemy can render credible; tind 
some are inclined, with Prideanx, to 
romputo the amount still higher, even 
At two millions of our money. 

Nor does it appear that the Ptole- 
mies were always so liberally dispofled, 
or so scnipaloiis in their way of ob- 
taining additions to their library ; and 
though they spared no expense ia 
sending competent persons into distant 
countries to purchase books, much 
tyranny and injustice were resorted 
to, when they could bring their pos- 
sessors within their reach, or wnen 
other states were generous enough to 
Rend them an original work. All books 
brought into the country were seized, 
nnd sent to the Library ; not because 
forbidden, as in Itnly, where the go- 
vernment sees in them an enemy to 
the morals of the people, or to its own 
security ; but because they were wanted 
by the royal collector ; and, as soon ns 
they had been transcribed, the eopie* 
were returned to the owners, the ori- 
ginals being deposited in the library. 
Ptolemy Euergetes even went so far 
as to borrow the works of .^Ischylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides from the 
Athenians, and only retamed the copies 
he had caused to be transcribed in as 
beautiful a manner as possible, pre- 
senting them, in lieu of the original, 
15 talents, or about 290GZ. sterling. 

Such selfish and unjust measures 
as these, doubtless, deserve our cen- 
sure ; but we cannot refuse due praise 
to the liberality of those princes in the 
formation of so useful an institution: 
and we are surprised to find a Eensible 
man like Seneca refusing them the 
merit thi^ deserve, and disapproving 
of the praise bestowed upon that monu- 
ment of regal munificence. "Some," 
he says, '*may have praised it, like 
Livy, who calls it a gseat proof of the 
taste and industry of kings. But it 
was attributable neither to taste, in- 
dustry, nor studious enjoyment; nay, 
far firom studious for it was not col- 
lected for study, but for display.'* 
** Seneca/* as Rollin obaerves,i *' must 
have been dreadfully out of humour 
when he wrote this misplaced censure 
on a work so crediteble to tbe tnsto of 
the Ptolemies ;" for, even if he looked 



upon it as a mere mania for collecting, 
which increased with the increase of 
the collection, it would be the excus- 
able consequence of an interest com- 
mon to all who take a pride in any 
favourite object, which often accom- 
panies, without necessarily taking the 
place of, the original motive. But 
Seneca is not alone in attributing their 
motive to a mere love of possessing 
the largest collection ; and whilst Yi- 
truvius praises ** the Attelio kings for 
their philological teste" in making 
the library of Pergamus, he seems to 
consider the zeal of the Ptolemies to 
have been only excited by an envious 
feeling of rivalry. Vitruvius certainly 
appears to attribute this feeling to 
Ptolemy Philadelphus ; but he could 
scarcely have made the error of sup- 
posing him to have lived after the 
foundation of the Pergamean library 
by Eumenes ; it was a later Ptolemy I 
(Epiphanes) who forbade the exporte- | 
tion of the papyrus, for the deB]>icab]e < 
reason of preventing the increase .of 
the Pergamus library ; and this selfish 
act led to the adoption of a substitute 
in parchment, the name of which — Per- .' 
gamena, — will always recall the cause, as 
well as the nature, of this invention of 
Eumenes. But the Ptolemies were the 
originators, "the Attelic kings" the 
imitators ; and tlie singular fiite of the 
rival library was that it should after- 
wards merge into that of Alexandria. 

Of the 700,000 volumes, 400,000 
appear to have been in the library of 
the Museum, which waa in a quarter 
of the city called the Bruchion : and 
the remaining 300,000 in another 
library, which was built long after, 
and attached to the temple of Sarapis. 
It hence obtained the title of the 
sister library, and it was here that the 
200,000 volumes belonging to the kings 
of Pergamus, presented to Cleopatra by 
Marc Antony, were deposited. These 
were the two public libraries men- 
tioned by Epiphanius. 

The library of the Museum was un-| 
fortunately destroyed during the wari 
of Julius Gssar with the Alexandrians. \ 
For, In order to prevent his aggressors 
cutting off his communication with the 
bea, being obliged to set fire to the 
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Egyptian, or, as Plntarch says, Ms own, 
fleet, the flamee accidentally caught 
KMne of the hooses on the port, and, 
spreading thence to the quarter of the 
Bruchion, burnt the library, and threat- 
ened destruction to the whole of the 
Museum and the adjoining buildings. 
The Museum itself escaped, but the 
fiunouB library, consisting of 400,000 
volumes, which had cost so much 
trouble and expense for ages to collect, 
was lost for ever ; and in it doubtless 
some very valuable works of antiquity 
many of whose names may even he 
unknown tons. 

I The collection in the Sarapion was 
I also exposed to severe losses, at a sub- 
I sequent period, during the troubles 
/ that occurred in the lioman empire. 
I Many of the books are supposed to 
have been destroyed on those occa- 
sions, particularly at the time when 
the Sarapion was attacked by the 
Christians; and Orosius says he was 
at that time a witness of its empty 
shelves. We may, however, conclude 
that these losses were afterwards in 
some degree repaired, end the number 
of its volumes still farther increased; 
though later contributions were pro- 
bably not of the same importance as 
those of an earlier period : and Gibbon 
goes BO far as to suppose that, if the 
Ubmry was really destroyed by Amer, 
its contents were confined to the pro- 
ductions of an age when religious con- 
troversy constituted the principal occu- 
pation of the Alexandrians. "And," 
adds the historian, ** if the ponderous 
mass of Arian and monophysite con- 
troversy were indeed consumed in the 
public baths, a philosopher may allow, 
with a smile, that it was ultimately 
devoted to the benefit of mankind." 
But, notwithstanding the injuries sus- 
tained by the Sarapion, during those 
tumults which ruined so many of the 
monuments of Alexandria, which con- 
verted every public building into a 
citaiiel, and subjected the whole city 
to the honors of internal war, many, 
doubtless, of the ancient volumes still 
remained within its precincts ; and the 
Caliph Omar will for ever bear the 
odium of having devoted to destruction 
that library, whoxte numerous volumes 



are said to have sufficed for six months 
for the use of the 4000 baths of this 
immense city. 

It is related of John the Grammn- 
rian, the last disciple of Ammonius, 
surnamed Philoponus from his labo* 
nous studies of grammar and philo- 
sophy, that, having been admitted to 
the friendship of Ajner, the lieutenant 
of the Calipn Omar, he took advan- 
tage of his intimacy with the Arab 
general to intercede for the preserva- 
tion of the library of the captured city, 
which "alone, among the spoils of 
Alexandria, had not been appropriated 
by the visit and the seal of the con- 
queror. Amrou (Amer) was inclined 
to gratify the wish of the grammarian, 
but his rigid integrity renised to ali- 
enate the minutest object without the 
consent of the caliph ; and the answer 
of Omar, inspired by the ignorance of 
a fanatic^ * If thedC writings of the 
Greeks agree with the Book of God, 
they are useless, and need not be pre- 
served ; if they disagree, they are per- 
nicious, and ought to be debtroyod,' * 
doomed them to destruction. Such was 
the sentence said to have been pro- 
nounced by the impetuou:! Omar. The 
Moslems, nowever, to this day, deny 
its truth ; and Gibbon observes, that 
*' the solitary report of a stranger 
(Abulpharagius)* who wrote at the 
end of 600 years, on the confines of 
Media, is overbalanced by the silence 
of two annalieits of a more early date, 
both Christians^ both natives of Egypt, 
and the most ancient of whom, the 
patriarch Eutychius, has amply de- 
scribed the conquest of Alexandrin. ' 
But the admission of some Arab 
writers, cited by ^e leaned De Sacy 
in his note) on Abdal-Latif, seems to 
confirm the truth of Omar s vandal- 
ism: the authorities of Makrizi and 
Abdal-Latif are of considerable weight, 
notwithstanding the silence^ even of 
contemporary Christian annaliste ; and 
whilst we regret the destruction of this 
library, we may wish, with M. Rey 
Dussueil, tliat the capture of Alex- 
andria had happened naif or a whole 
century later; when, instead of de- 
stroyers, the Arabs assumed the cha- 
racter of pieserven of ancient literature. 
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The Museum was a noble institntion, 
which tended greatly to the renown 
of Alexandria ; and from which issued 
those men of learning who have so 
many clsims on the gratitude and ad- 
miration of posterity. It was to this 
school of philosophy that the once re- 
nowned college of Heliopolis trans- 
ferred its reputation; and that vene- 
rable city, which had been the resort 
of the sages of Ancient Greece, ceded 
to Alexandria the honour of being the 
seat of learning, and the repository of 
the " wisdom of the Egyptians.** Sci- 
ence, literature, and every branch of 
philosophy continued to flourish there 
for many a generation ; foreigners re- 
paired thither, to study and profit by 
** the instruction of every kind for 
which its schools were established;" 
and the names of Euclid, Eratosthenes, 
Hipperchus, Ctesibius, and the elder 
and younger Heron, Clemens, Origen, 
Athanasius, Ammonius, Theun, and 
his daughter Hypatia, shed a brilliant 
lustre over the Greek capital of Egypt. 

But however respectable the learn- 
ing and scientific acquirements of the 
philosophers of Alexandria during the 
early periods of its history, the same 
credit does not attach itself to the 
speculations of later times; and 
philosophy became at one period en- 
cumbered with a mass of wild fancy, 
as senseless as it was injurious to 
the world. Nor was Alexandria less 
noted, after the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, for speculative doctrines and 
religious controversy ; and the conduct 
of some of the early Christian primates 
of that city reflects no honour on the 
community of which they were the 
most conspicuous, though not the most 
worthy, members. St^I that seat of 
learning retained some remnant of its 
pristine excellence, even amidst the 
tumults produced by bigotry and se- 
dition ; and the schools of astronomy, 
geometry, physio, and various branches 
of science maintained their reputation 
till the period of the Arab conquest. 

The Museum stood, as already stated, 
in the quarter of the Bruchion. Ac- 
cording to Strabo, it was a very large 
building, attached to the palace, sur- 
roundid by an exterior peristyle, or 



corridor, for walking; and it is pro- 
bable that the philosophers frequently 
taught beneath this covered space, as 
in the stoa of Athens, or in the grove 
of Academus. It is difficult now to. 
point out its exact site: it was pro- 
bably near the modem branch of the • 
canal that runs past the Rosetta Gate 
to the sea ; the Bruchion extending a 
short way to the E. of its banks, and 
reaching to the westward beyond the 
Ccesarium. 

The C«$ariumy or temple of Cesar, 
is marked by the two obelisks (called 
Cleopatra's Needles), which Pliny tells 
us "stood on the port at the temple 
of Caesar.*' Near this spot are what 
is called the Boman tower, and to the 
eastward the vestiges of buildings 
which still bear the name of the pa* 
lace; and Strabo says the palace of 
the kings was situated on the point 
called Lochia's, on the left of the great 
harbour, which is the same as ^e 
headland behind the modem Pharillon. 
Other palaces, called tlie inner, were 
on the left connected with the former, 
and having numerous apartments and 
groves, below which was a private 
port belonging exclusively to the sove* 
reign. The tombs of the kings, also, 
stood in this district, and formed part . 
of the palace under the name ofi 
*•' S6ma" In this enclosure the Pto«| 
lemies were buried, as well as the | 
founder of the city, whose body, hav- 
ing been brought to Egypt, and kept 
at Memphis while the tomb was pre* 
paring, was taken thence to Alexandria, 
and deposited in the royal cemetery. 
Strabo mentions the removal of the 
original gold coffin in which it was 
buried, and the substitution of another 
of glass, in which it was seen by Au- 
gustus; who, to show his respect for 
the memory of so great a man, adorned 
it with a golden crown, and strewed it 
with flowers. 

Arab tradition has long continued 
to record the existence of the iomh of 
Alexander; and Leo Africanus men- 
tions *' a small edifice standing in the 
midst of the mounds of Alexander, 
built like a chapel, remarkable for the 
tomb where the body of the great 
prophet and king, Alexander, is pre* 
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served. It u highly hcmonred by the 
Modems; and a great concourse of 
strangers from foreign lands, who, with 
feelings of religious veneration, visit 
this tomb, often leave there many cha- 
ritable donations." The building tra- 
diti ^nally reported to be the tomb of 
Alexander, has lately been found by 
Mr. Stoddart amidst the mounds of the 
old city. It resembles an ordinary 
Shekh's tomb, and is near the bath to 
the west of the rood leading from the 
Shrank quarter to the Pompey's-Pillar- 
Gate. But its position does not agree 
with the ** Soma,'* according to Strabo's 
aooount; and the authority of Arab 
tradition cannot always be trusted. 

The sarcophagus, said to have been 
looked upon by the people of Alex- 
andria as the tomb of Iscander, was 
taken by the French fromlhe'mosk of 
Athanasius, and is now in the British 
Museum. That it is what ^e Arabs 
believed to be of the Greek conqueror 
seems sufficiently evident, but neither 
their authority nor probabilitv suffices 
to establish its claims ; and the hiero- 
glyphics carved upon it prove it to 
have belonged to an Egyptian Pharaoh. 
It is not from the fact of Alexander's 
body having been deposited in a glass 
coffin that the claims of the breccia 
sarcophagus may be questioned, — as 
the glass (like the golden) case was 
doubtless placed in an' outer one of 
stone; but the improbability consists 
in the body of so great a king, the 
founder of the city, having been de- 
posited in a borrowed sarcophagus, at 
a time when the arts of sculpture and 
of cutting hard stones were as much 
practised as at any previous period; 
and Ptolemy Lagus had at his com- 
mand all the workmen of the country. 
Nor is it to be supposed that a Pha- 1 
raoh's body would have been deprived I 
of its resting-place, to make ibom for 
that of a Greek monarch ; and the 
violation of the tombs, which could not 
have happened in secret, when such 
large sarcophagi were removed from 
them, was more likely to take place 
under the Arabs, than under the Greek 
kings. 

The island of Antirhodus, situated 
before the crtificiai harbour, with its | 



palace and port, is supposed by Po- 
cocke to have been entirely destroy* d 
' by the sea, and to have stood opposite 
the two obelisks. 

The some leomrd traveller nlso con- 
jectures that on a hill above this, now 
called Kom Dimas, near the Rosetta 
Gate, was the theatre. It was " con- 
tiguous to the palace," and C«3sar odds, 
it '* served as a citadel, and had a 
communication with the port and Uie 
other dockyards.'* In the immediate 
vicinity was the PoBidium, apparently 
a part of the city, on a cove, containing 
the Temple of Neptune, whence it de- 
rived its name. It extended from 
the Emporium or market-place; and 
before it Antony built the Timonium, so 
called from his intending it as a placo 
of retiremi^iit afttT his defeat at Ac- 
tium, where, like the misanthropic 
Timon of Athens, he might sliun the 
world, and lead a life of perfect si^clu* 
sion. It was in going tlienci* towards 
the w^ that you came to the Cffisa- 
rium and Emporium, and the recesses ; 
beyond which were the docks, extend- 
ing even to the Heptastiidium. 

The site of the first of these I have 
noticed. The Timonium stood at the 
projecting point between the obelisks 
of the Gffisariimi and the Royal Port ; 
and the Emporium, or market, was 
probably to the W. of the obelisks, 
opening, as might be expected, on the 
port, the shore, as Strabo says, *' sweep* 
ing round from it" to the Poeidiiun 
(p. 72); but the great docks occupied 
what is now the square of the Frank 
quarter, which stands on ground re* 
claimed from the sea. 

On the W. side of the mole, or Hep* 
tastadium, was the port of Eunoetu$t 
now called the old harbour ; and an 
artificial one above it called the Kibdtust 
or basin, with its docks, doubtless 
occupied the spot to the 8.W. of the 
modern Fort Cafiarelli. Beyond this 
was a canal leading to the Mnreotic 
Lake. The limits of the city extended 
a very short distance farther to the W. 
of the canal; beyond which were the 
suburbs and Necropolis, with many 
gardens, occupying the space between 
the modern canal and the catacombs. 
Within the city, and on the eastern side 
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of the canal, stood several ancient 
temples, most of which were neglected 
in Strabo's time, in consequence of the 
erection of others at Nioopolis. There 
also was the Sarapion, at Sarapeum, 
founded by Ptolemy Soter, as reported 
by Plutarch and others, for the recep- 
tion of the statue of Sara pis, a foreign 
deity whose worship was introduced 
from Sinope. It stood in that part of 
the city which had formerly been 
occupied by Rhacotis, the predecessor 
of Alexandria, and was embellished 
with such magnificence that Ammi- 
anus Maroellinus pronounces it un- 
equalled by any building in the world, 
except the Capitol at Home. It ap- 
pears not only to have contained the 
tonple of the* deity, but to have con- 
sisted, like the Museum, of several dis- 
tinct parts, as the library already men- 
tioned, and pcristvlar halls, adorned 
with beautiful works of art. 

Of the introduction of Sarapis into 
Egypt, Plutarch gives the following 
account: — "Ptolemy Soter had a 
dream, in which a colossal statue, 
such 08 he had never seen before, 
appeared to him, commanding him to 
remoye it as soon as possible from the 
place where it then stood, to Alex- 
andria. On awaking, the king was in 
great perplexity, not knowing where 
the statue was. Sosibius, however, 
who was a great traveller, declared ho 
had seen one answering its description 
at Sinoj)e. Soteles and Dionysius were, 
therefore, sent thither, and with much 
difficulty succeeded in bringing the 
statue to Egypt. Timotheus the in- 
ti>rpreter, and Manetho the Sebennite, 
as soon as it arrived and was shown to 
them, concluded, from the Cerberus 
and dragon, that it represented Pluto,, 
and persuaded the king that it was no 
other than Sarapis. For it was not so 
called at Sinope ; but, on its arrival at 
Alexandria, it obtained the name of 
Sarapis, which, with the Egyptians, 
answers to Pluto. The observation of 
Heraclitus the physiologist, tliat Hades 
(Pluto) and ^cchus are the same, 
leads to a similar conclusion; Oaina 
answering to Bacchus, as Sarapis to 
Osiris, after he had changed his nature; 
for Sarapis is a name common to all. 



as those know who are initiated into 
the mysteries of Osiris. The opinion 
of such as pretend that Sarapis is no 
god, but the mere denomination of the 
sepulchral chest into which the body 
of Apis, after death, is deposited, is 
perfectly absurd. The priests, indeed, 
at least the greatest part of them, tell 
us that Sarapis is no other than the 
mere union of Osiris and Apis into one 
word ; declaring that Apis ought to be 
regarded as a fair and beautiful imago 
of the soul of Osiris. For m^ own 
part, I cannot but think that this word 
IS expressive of joy and gladness, since 
the festival which the Greeks call 
Charmotyna, or *the feast of joy/ is by 
the Egyptians termed Sard. 

A similar account is giyen by Ta- 
citus, Macrobius, and Pausanias ; but 
Clemens states that the statue wa0^ 
sent by the people of Sinope to Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus, as a mark of gra- 
titude, he haying relieyed their city 
from famuie by a supply of com ; and 
some suppose **it was brought from 
PontU3 to Alexandria, in consequence 
of tlie great influx of strangers into 
that city." 

There is some obscurity about the 
name and character of Sarapis; and 
Macrobius asserts, that, though tho 
Egyptians were compelled by the ty- 
ranny of the Ptolemies to admit the 
worship of this god and of Saturn, no 
temple of Sarapis was ever admitted 
witliin the precincts of their cities. 
But while it may be true that the 
Sarapis worshipped by the Greeks was 
not acknowledged by the Egyptians, 
the name was no other, as Plutardi 
says, than the unum of Osiris (or Siris) 
and Apis into one word. He wa£ ori- 
ginally a form of Osiris ; and the fact 
of his temple being without the city 
might be explained by Osiris being 
the god of the dead. The Sarapis of 
the Greeks and Romans in Egypt was 
called Pluto and Sol inferus ; he be- 
came among them a distinct deity, and 
in later times his worship was more 
general there than that of any other 
god. 

The Sarapeum subsisted long after 
the introduction of Christianity into 
Egypt, aa the last hold ot the Pagans 
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of Alexandria. Nor did it loae its 
importance^ as Strabo would lead ns 
to suppoae, from the number of rival 
temples* or the increosiog consequence 
of Nicopolis; and it continued to be 
their chief resort until finally demo- 
lished by order of Theodosius, a.d. 389, 
when the votaries of the cross entirely 
subverted the ancient religion of Egypt. 
The building and its destruction are 
thus described by Gibbon. The temple 
of Sarapis, ** which rivalled the pride 
and magnificence of the Capitol, was 
ejected on the spacious summit of an 
artificial mount, raised one hundred 
steps above the level of the adjacent 
parts of the citv ; and the interior ca- 
vity was strongly supported by arches, 
and distributed into vaults and subter- 
raneous apartments. The consecrated 
buildings were surrounded by a quad- 
rangular portico : the statelv halls, the 
exquisite statues, displayed the triumph 
of the arts : and the treasures of ancient 
learning were preserved in the famous 
Alexandrian library, which had arisen 
with new splendour from its ashes." 

But in progress of time the animo- 
sity of the Uhristians was directed 
against this edifice ; the ** pious indig- 
nation of Theophilus " could no longer 
tolerate the honours paid to Sarapis ; 
** and the insults which he offered to 
an ancient chapel of Bacchus convinced 
the Pagans that he meditated a more 
important and dmigerous enterprise. 
In the tumultuous capital of Egypt, 
the slightest provocation was sufficient 
to inflame a civil war. The votaries 
of Sarapis, whose strength and numbers 
were much inferior to those of their 
antagonists, rose in arms at the insti- 
gation of the philosopher Olympius, 
who exhorted tnem to die in defence 
of the altars of the gods. These Pa- 
gan fimatics fortified themselves in the 
temple, or rather fortress of Sarapis, 
repelled the besiegers by daring sal- 
lies and a resolute defence, and, by the 
inhuman cruelties which they exer- 
cised on their Christian prisoners, ob- 
tained the last consolation of despair. 
The efforts of the prudent magistrate 
were usefully exerted for the establish- 
ment of a truce, till the answer of 
Theodosius should determine the fiite 



of Sarapis. The two parties asscmblcnl 
without arms in the principal square ; 
and the imperial rescript was puolicly 
read. But when a sentence of destruc- 
tion against the idols of Alexandria 
was pronounced, the Christians set up 
a shout of joy and exultation, whilst 
the unfortunate Pognns, whose fury 
had Kiven way to consternation, retired 
with nasty and silent steps, and duded, 
by their Aight or obscurity, tlie resent- 
ment of their enemies. Tlicophilus 
proceeded to demolish the temple of 
Sarapis, without any other difficultit>s 
than those which he found in the 
weight and solidity of the materials; 
but these obstacles proved so insupe- 
rable, that he was obliged to leave the 
foundations, and to content himself 
with reducing the edifice itself to a 
heap of rubbish ; a part of which was 
soon afterwards cleared away, to make 
room for a church, erected in honour 

of the Christian martyrs Tht* 

colossal statue of Sarapis was involve<l 
in the ruin of his temple and religion. 
A g^eat number of plates of different 
metals, artificially joined together, 
composed the majestic figure of thi' 
deity, who touched on either side the 
walls of the sanctuary. The huge 
idol was overthrown and broken to 
pieces ; and the ^rts of Sarapis were 
ignominiously dragged through the 
streets of Alexandra." 

The Panium, described by Strabo as 
an artificial height, in the shape of a 
top, resembling a stone mound, with 
a spiral ascent, and commanding a 
view of the whole city, was suppmed 
by Pooocke to have been markea by a 
hill within the walls behind the Frank 
quarter, since occupied by Fort OoJfii- 
relli, which is built on ancient sub- 
structions. Some have conjectured it 
to have been the height on which 
Pompey's Pillar stAn£, and others 
have placed it on the redoubt-hill to 
the W. of that monument. 

The Gymnatium stood near the street 
which extended from the western or 
Neorc^lis Gate to that on the Canopic 
or eastern side ; which were distant 
from each other 40 stadia, the street 
being 100. ft broad. It had porticoes 
covering the space of an eignth of a 
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mile, of which Pooocke oonjectures 
the granite columns near the main 
street to be the remains. The Forum 
he places between this and the sea; 
and he attempts to fix the site of the 
Necropolis Gate on the S. of the pre- 
sent town. Two large 8treet$ were a 
few years ago clearly traced, as well 
as the spot where they intersected 
each other at right angles ; and these 
I supposed to be the same that Strabo 
mentions, one running from the Ga- 
uopic to the Necropolis Gate, the other 
between the Gates of the Sun and Moon. 
But on further examination I am in- 
clined to think that, though one of 
them was the street leading from the 
Marcotic or Sun Gate to the sea, the 
other was not the main street that tra- 
versed the centre of the city E. and W., 
the site of which ought to be farther 
to the S. Yet it was a street of some 
consequence, as is proved by the co- 
lumns and the remains of ouildings 
seen throughout its course ! and if 
there is a difficulty in ascribing these or 
other ruins to any particular edifice, it 
may readily be accoimtcd for in a city 
which, as Diodorus observes, containea 
a succession of temples and splendid 
mansions. 

One large building stood to the N. 
of this street (whicll is still partly 
marked by the modem road to the 
Rosetta Gate), on the N.E. of 8. Gi- 
barra's Garden, where some very large 
columns have lately been found. 

Outside the modem walls, and at 
the extreme N.E. comer of the old 
city, was the Jews' quarter, or Regio 
JudsBorum, separated from the Bruchion 
by its own wall : and though not so 
extensive as some would lead us to 
suppose, it was inhabited by a large 
population, governed by its own Eth- 
nareht and enjoying great privileges 
granted at various times by the Caesurs. 
Its site was between the palaces and 
the modem tomb of Shekh Shahtbek, 
and near this is the Jewish cemetery 
at the present day. 

The Bosetta Gate is the eastern 
entrance of the large walled cireutX 
which lies to the 8. and S.E. of the 
modem town. The space it encloses 
is about 10,000 ft long, by 8200 in the 



broadest, and 1600 in the narrowest 
part. Till lately it was a large unin- 
habited area, whose gloomy mounds 
i were only varied here and there by 
the gardens or villas of the Franks, 
and other inhabitants of Alexandria ; 
but now that the Saracenic walls of 
the town have been removed, and this 
once vacant space is daily becoming 
occupied by streets, churches, and de- 
tached houses, it may once more be 
looked upon as part of Alexandria. 
The site of the old Canopic Gate lay 
very much further to the E. than the 
modem entrance on that side. Indeed 
the circuit has been so much dimi- 
nished, that the latter stands on what 
was once part of the street leading to 
the Canopic Gate, whose site was about 
half a mile further to the eastward. 
The wall of the ancient city, on that 
side, passed under the lofty mounds 
occupied by the French lines before 
the battle of Alexandria ; and the re* 
mains of masonry, its evident line of 
direction, and the termination of the 
mounds of the town in that part, suffi- 
ciently show its position. 

8. M0NUME2«TS OUTSIDE THE Ca- 

NOPio Gate. — On going out of the 
Canopic Gate, and passing bv the Hip* 
podromo, you came to NioopdUs, distant 
30 stadia, or, according to Josephuf<, 
28 from Alexandria. It was here that 
Augustus defeated the partisans of 
Antony, whence its name, " the City 
of Victory." And in order still more 
to honour that spot, the conqueror 
adorned it with numerous fine build- 
ings and places of public resort, which 
induced many persons to prefer it for 
an abode to Aleiuindria itself. He 
also established quinquennial games 
there, similar to tho£c at another city 
of the same name built by him in 
Epirus, to commemorate the victory of 
Actium. It is now marked by an'old 
Roman station, called Caesar's Camp 
(which I shall mention in Bte. 2 -, and 
by fragments of masonry, columns, 
and marble mouldings. The Hippo- 
drome may also be looked for on tnis 
side of the town, and S. Mansini tliiuks 
that he has traced its figure in the 
plain beyond the French lines, 2800 
metres (iieaily 1§ miles) from the Bo* 
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setta Gate, and about 250 metres from 
the sea. 

There was also a circus in the vici* 
nity of Pompey's Pillar, which I shall 
have occasion to mention. 
- The site of the Canopio canal may 
be partly found in that of the Mah- 
moodeeh. It was on the rt. as you 
went out of the gate, flowing into the 
lake, and communicating with the town 
of Ganopus. The vrater that supplied 
Alexandria was furnished by this canal 
firom the Nile, and partly from the 
rains which fell in winter. But the 
principal supply was, as may be sup- 
posed, derived from the canal, and 
was preserved in cisterns or reservoirs, 
constructed beneath the houses. These 
cisterns were oiten of considerable size, 
having their roofs supported by rows 
of columns, vaulted in brick or stone. 
Being built of solid materials, and well 
stuccoed, they have in many instances 
' remained perfect to this day ; and some 
j continue even now to be used for the 
same purpose by the modem inhabit- 
ants. The water is received into them 
during the inundation, and the cistern 
being cleansed every year, previous to 
the admission of a fresh supply, the 
water always remains pure and fresh. 
In some, steps are made in the side ; 
in others, men descend by an opening 
in the rooC and this serves as well for 
lowering them by ropes, as for draw- 
ing out the water, which is carried on 
camels to the city. 

Reservoirs of the same kind are 
also found in the convents that stand 
on the site of the old town ; and se- 
veral wells connected with them may 
be seen outside the walls, in going to- 
wards the Mahmoodeeh canal. They 
show the direction taken by the chan- 
nels that conveyed the water to the 
cisterns in the town. One set of them 
runs paiallel to the eastern exit of the 
Mahmoodeeh, another is below the hill 
of Pompey's Pillar, and another a 
little less than half way from this to 
the former line. It was by means of 
these cisterns that Gunymcdes, during 
the war between Julius Caesar and the 
Alexandrians, contiiv<Kl to distress the 
Komans, having tunied the sea- water 
into all those within the quarter they 



I ocGiUpied ; an evil which Cffisar found 
[great difBculty in remedying, by the 
imperfect substitute of wells. 

9* Present Remains of ancient 
Alexandria. — The most striking mo- 
numents of ancient Alexandria are the 
well-known obelisks, and Pompey's Pil- 
lar. The former are the same which, 
as already shown, Pliny mentions be- 
fore the temple of Ciesar, and which 
he supposes to have been cut and 
sculptured by Mesphres. In this, in- 
deed, he is not far from the truth, since 
the Pharaoh whose ovuls they bear was 
the third Thothmes ; and it is remark- 
able that the names of two kings who 
lived about tliat period, the fint and 
second Thothmes, are written in Ma- 
uetho's list as Mcttphra-Thothmosis* 
In the lateral lines are the ovals of 
Remeses the Great, the supposed Se* 
sostris, and additional columns of hie- 
roglyphics at the angles of the lower 
part present that of a later king, ap- 
' parently Sethi or Osirei II., the third 
successor of the great Remesos. 

They stood originally at Ueliopolis, ' 
and were brought to Alexandria by 
one of the Cassars ; though fame has 
attached to them the title of Chsopaira's • 
Neediest with the same disregard to 
truth that ascribes to her the honour 
of erecting the Heptastadium and the 
Pharos. They are of red granite of 
Syene, like most of the obelisks in 
Ii^ypt, and about 57 paces apart. The 
standing obelisk in about 70 ft. high« 
with a diameter at its base of 7 ft. 7 in. 
Pliny gives them 42 cubits, or 63 ft. 
One is still standing, the other has 
been thrown down, and lies close to its 
pedestal, which stood on two steps 
of white limestone ; the pedestals of 
Egyptian obelisks being usually a 
squiire dado or die, without any mould- 
ing, scarcely exceeding the diameter 
of the obelisk, and placed upon two 
plinths, the one projecting beyond the 
other in the form of steps. 

The height of the fallen obeli«ik, in 
its mutllatMl state, is about G6 ft., and 
of the same diameter as the other. 
It was given by Mohammed All to 
the English, who were desirous of re- 
moving it to England as a record of 
their successes in Egypt, and of tho 
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glorious tennination of the campaign 
of 1801. The Plasha even offered to 
transport it free of expense to the 
shore, and pat it on board any vessel 
or raft which might be sent to remove 
it ; but the project has been wisely 
abandoned, and cooler deliberation has 
pronounced that, from its mutilated 
state, and the obliteration of many of 
the hieroglyphics by exposure to the 
sea-air, it is unworthy the expense of 
removal. 

Pooocke supposes these obelisks to 
have stood before the temple of Nep- 
tune, but I do not know on what autho- 
rity. He gives them 63 ft. in height. 

Another obelisk once stood at Alex- 
andria, erected by Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus at the temple of Arsinoe his 
I sister, which was afterwards taken to 
,' Rome. It had originally been cut by 
< Kectabis (Nectanebo), and was with- 
out hieroglyphics. Maximus, when 
priefect of Egypt, finding it in the 
way of the docks, removed it, and 
sent it to Rome, where it was put up 
in the Forum its apex having been 
cut off to be replaced with gold, which 
was never done. Pliny gives it 80 
cubits, or 120 ft. 

The temple of Arsinoe, as Pliny 
shows, stood near the docks; and it 
was here that the celebrated statue of 
that deified princess was placed by Di- 
nocrates, which, being made of load- 
stone, was suspended in the air by an 
equal attraction of the iron that sur- 
rounded it. 

Philadelphus had also erected a 
temple to his father and mother, where 
their statues, made of gold and ivory, 
were treated with the honours paid to 
deities ; and Pliny mentions a *' statue 
of topaz representing the same Arsinoe, 
and measuring 4 cubits, which was put 
up in what vras called the golden sanc- 
tuary." 

Just beyond the obelisks to the E. 
was an old round tower, forming the 
comer of the wall, at the point where 
it turns off to the southward. It was 
called the "Roman tower,'* though, 
from its position and style of building, 
I should rather attribute it to an early 
Saracenic age. A drawing of it is 
given in the great French work. 



Pompey*8 PiUar stands on an emi- nV 
nence about 1800 ft. to the S. of the /\ 
present walls. It consists of a capital, ^ ; 
shaft, base, and pedestal, vriliich last ^ 
reposes on substructions of smaller 
blocks, once belonging to older menu* % 
ments, and probably brought to Alex« 
andria for the purpcise. On one I ob- 
served the name of the First Psam- 
metichus. A few years ago curiosity 
had tempted the Arabs and some Eu- 
ropeans to dig into and pick out the 
cement that united those stones, which 
might have endangered the safety of 
the column, had not the Pad:ia ordered 
the holes to be filled ap with mortar, to 
check the curious. 

Its substructions were evidently once 
under the level of the ground, and 
formed part of a paved area, the stones 
of which have been removed (probably 
to serve as materials for more recent 
buildings), leaving onlv those beneatti 
the column itself^ to the great risk of 
the monument. 

It is to be regretted that the protect 
tion of the Egyptian government has 
not been so Ui extended to this inte- 
resting relic of ancient Alexandria, af 
to prevent its pedestal and shaft being 
defaced by the names of persons who 
have visited it, or of ships that have 
anchored in the port, some of which 
are painted in black letters of mon- 
strous height. 

The name given to this column has 
led to much criticism. Some derived 
it from Pompaios, as having served for 
a landmark, and others endeavoured 
to read in the inscription the name of 
Pompey, but the name is either Pub- 
lius, or P. followed by a nomen, as I 
shall presently have occasion to state. 
Others, again, erroneously supposed its 
Arabic titie, Amdod e' Sowar L, to con- 
nect it with Severns ; and some even 
attributed it to Julius Csesiir. But 8ari^ 
or Sowarit are terms applied to any 
lofty monument, which conveys the 
idea of a ** mattt ;" and the inscription, 
of whijh Mr. Salt and I were enabled, 
with the assistance of a ladder, and by 
chalking out t)ie letters, to medce the 
following copy, shows it to have been 
erected bv Publios, the praefeot of 
Egypt, in honour of Diocletian. 
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It appears to be — 

TON TIMIOTATON AYTOKPATOPA 
TON nOAIOYXON AAEBANAPEIAG 
AIOKAHTIANON TON ANIKHTON 
nOYBAIOC BnAPXOG AIFYDTOY 

Bat as it was not customary to intro- 
duce a prenomen without any nomen, 
the reading of Publiua should rather be 
P. (for Publius). followed by OURAIOS 
or some such nomen, though I cannot 
discover any record of a Pnefect of 
Egypt in the time of Diocletian bearing 
a name similar to this. 

The total height of the column is 
98 ft 9 in., the shaft is 78 ft., the 
circumference 29 ft. 8 in., and the 
diameter at the top of the capital 
16 ft. 6 in. The shaft is elegant and 
of good style, but the capital and pe- 
destal are of inferior workmanship, 
and, as has been remarked by Dr. 
Clarke and others, have the appear- 
ance of being of a different epoch. 
Indeed, it is probable that the shaft is 
of an earlier time, and that the unfi- 
nished capital and pedestal were added 
to it at the period of its erection in 
lumour of the emperor. 
' On the summit I observed a circular 
depression .of considerable 'size, in- 
tended to admit the base of a statue, 
as is usual on monumental columns; 
and at each of the four sides is a 
cramp, by which it was secured. This 
is more probable than what I before 
supposed, that it indicated the position 
of an equestrian statue ; and, indeed, 
in an old picture or plan of Alexan- 
dria, where some of the ancient monu- 
ments are represented, is the figure 
of a man standing on the column. 
An Arab tradition pretends that it 
was one of four columns that once sup- 
'ported a dome or other building ; but 
little faith is to bo placed in the tales 
of the modem inhabitants. Macrisi 
and Abd-e'lat^f state that it stood in 
a ttoa surrounded by 400 columns, 
where the library was that Omar or- 
dered to be burnt; which fif true) 
would prove that it belongt^a to the 
Sarapenm. 

That the people of Alexandria 
should erect a similur monument in 
honour of Diocletian is not surprising, 
since he had on more than one occa- 



sion a claim to their gratitude, ** having 
granted them a piu>lio allowance of 
com to the extent of two millions of 
mcdinmi,'* and '* after he had taken 
the city by siege when in revolt against 
him, having checked the fury of his 
soldiers in tneir promiscuous massacre 
of the citizens.'* To roe, indeed, it ap- 
pears probable that this column silently 
records the capture of Alexandria l^ 
the arms of Diocletian in A.n. 29(i, 
when the rebellion of Achilleus had 
oblig:ed him to lay siege to the re- 
volted city, and the use of the epithet 
QOfiKTirov ** invincilde^ * applied to the 
emperor, is in favour of my opinion. 
This memorable siege, according to 
the historian of the Decline, lasted 
eight months; when, ** wasted by the 
sword and by fire, it implored the cle- 
mency of the conqueror, but expe- 
rienced the full extent of his seventy. 
Manv thousands of the citizens per- 
ished in the promiscuous slaughter, 
and there were few obnoxious persons 
in Egypt who escaped a sentence 
either of death or at least of exile." 

In the hollow space to the S.W. of 
this column is the site of an ancient 
circut, or a stadium ; from which the 
small fort, thrown up by the French 
on the adioining height, received the 
name of the ** Circus Redoubt." Ac- 
cording to the plan given of it in the 
great French work, many of the de- 
tails of the interior were then visible ; 
and its general form is still distinctly 
traced. Some may have hence inferred 
that the Gymnasium stood in tbis 
direction: which too, according to 
Btrabo, seems to have been near the 
Panium: and from its great extent, 
there is little difiiculty in supposing 
it reached to the N. towards the main 
street that ran to the Canopio Qaie, 
while its E. side extended along tlie 
other main street which led ftom the 
port to the lake, and which croesed 
the former at riglit angles, as already 
stated. The hollow road to the £. of 
Pompey*s Pillar appears to mark the 
direction of the street in this part; 
and if the Gymnasium was really here 
and comprehended the stadium within 
it, Pompey*s PUlnr also stood within 
its extensive limits. 
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Nothing which remains of Alex- 
andria attest its greatness more than 
the catacombs upon the coast to the 
westward. The entrance to them is 
close to a spot once covered with the 
habitations and gardens of the town, 
or suburb of the city, which, from the 
neighbouring tombs, was called the 
Kecropolis. The extent of these cata- 
combs is remarkable; but the prin* 
oipal inducement to vi^it them is the 
elegance and symmetry of the archi- 
tecture in one of the chambers, having 
a Doric entablature and mouldings, in 
good Greek taste, which is not to be 
met with in any other part of Egypt. 

Tapers, a basket of provisions, and, 
if the traveller intenos to penetrate 
far into them, a rope, are necessary ; 
and if he wishes to take measurements 
of the mouldings, a ladder. He may 
go either by land or water. The dis- 
tance &om the Frank quarter is about 
2} miles. On the way he will pass 
several tombs at the water's edge, 
some of which are below the level 
of the sea, and having been mistaken 
for baths have received the name of 
** Bagni di ChopatraJ'* If he happens 
to be remaining on board a yacht in 
the harbour, he will do well to take 
advantage of that time to visit them, as 
it will save a portion of the distance. 

There are other catacombs to the 
east, which I shall mention presently 
(Rte. 2). 

Little now remains of the splendid 
edifices of Alexandria; and the few 
columns, and traces of walls, which a 
few years ago rose above the mounds 
are no longer seen. A short time 
since, three granite columns stood on 
what was one of the large streets, 
nearly opposite the mosk of St. Atha- 
nasius. The base of another, on the 
road towards the Rosetta Gate, re- 
mained in December, 1841, and was 
then broken to pieces ; and the sites of 
these and others will in a few years be 
matter of uncertainty, as is that of the 
intersection of the two streets already 
mentioned fp. 84), which thirty years 
ago was distinctly seen, not very far 
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from the Oatholic convent, near the 
Frank Square. Much of course might 
be done to ascertain the direction of 
the streets, the position of the principal 
buildings, and the general plan of the 
ancient city, by tracing the form of 
the substructions, and the sites of the 
numerous arched reservoirs, that once 
formed a sort of subterraneous town, 
and doubtless took their position from 
that of the buildings above. But this 
would require extensive excavations, 
and the removal of large mounds that 
have accumulated over them ; and the 
number of modem edifices building 
there will soon make it impossible. 

On the shore are the tombs above- 
mentioned, and the vestiges of solid 
substructions,at the eastern and western 
port;' and it is easy to observe from 
the former, how great a depression of 
the land has taken place on this coast, 
many of them being now submerged 
several feet below the water ; and this 
sufficiently counterasts, and preventSf 
any advance of the Delta into the sea, 
A similar depression of the land is 
observable in many parts of the Medi* 
terranean ; while m others, great ele* 
vations, or gradual uplifting of the 
ground, are found to have taken plaoei 
as at Classe near Ravenna, at Aries, 
and elsewhere. The same I have also 
observed on the Red Sea at Suez, 
Aboodurrag, and other plac^ on the 
western coast, wheje the land, strewed 
with recent shells, is raised many feet 
above the reach of the highest seas* 

The excavations carried on amidst 
the mounds of the old town, mostly for 
the purpose of laying the foundations 
of modern houses, occasionally bring 
to light a few relics, as parts of statues, 
large columns, and remains of masonry, 
which last, if properly examined and 
planned at the time, might serve as a 
guide to the position of its ancient 
buildings ; and whoever has an oppor- 
tunity would do well to mark the site 
of ruins wherever they are found. 

Among the inscriptions that have 
been discovered is this of the 3rd year 
of Adrian : — 

AHMHTPIONPENOME 
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On the finagment of a hone found 
near the ate of the old theatre, on 
the wa^ to the Lazzaretto, was this 
inscription — 

eEONANTIOXEYCKAI 

ahmhtpiocahmhtpioy 

FOAIOGEnOI HGAN-* 

of the two scnlptors ; and Mr. Harris 
copied another discovered there of the 
time of L. Septimins Severus, who on 
this, as on other occasions, assumed the 
name of Pertinaz. 

Behind tlie garden formerly be- 
longing to Signer Gibarra, and about 
E.N.E. of the Greek convent, are 
aome large substructions, with several 
granite columns of considerable size, 
evidently belonging to a very fine edi- 
fice ; and behind Mr. Gossiva's house 
(at E), near the end of the Frank 
Square, are other granite columns, of 
smaller dimensions, some of which are 
remarkable from being clustered to- 
gether in threes. These last perhaps 
belonged to the Temple of Arsino^, 
whose obelisk was removed, in conse- 
quence of its being in the way of the 
docks. There are also some large co- 
lumns, and extensive brick substruc- 
tions, as well as stone vaults, at a short 
distance beyond this spot, about 1400 ft. 
to the E. of the Saracenic tower (D), 
whose the basement of a large building 
is seen, with remains of cisterns once 
beneath the ground-fioor. 

About 600 or 700 feet behind the 
obelisks, and in a line with the wall 
of the Greek convent, are the vestiges of 
buildings ; and in tliis spot were found 
a marble colossal foot of good Greek 
workmanship (sent by Mr. Harris to 
the British Museum), and part of a 
group, evidentlv representing a Roman 
emperor, probably Trajan, with Dacian 
captives at his feet. From their place, 
behind the obelisk and the latter group, 
it may be supposed that the Giesarium 
extended to this spot ; though from the 
number of public buildings that stood 
here it is difficult to fix the precise 
limits of any one. 

At the end of a mound near the 
road, between the moak of St. Atha- 
nasius and the fort of Napoleon (or, as 
some call it, Fort Cretin), the ruins of 



a palace are laid down in the French 
plan. About the mouth of the canal 
that runs into the new or eastern 
harbour are fragments of granite and 
broken columns, with an appearance 
of a paved street; and the course of 
thia canal runs in great pert through 
the walls and substructions of brick 
bmldings. 

Other vestiges of ruins appear to the 
eastward; and near the coast in that 
direction, beyond Cape Lochias and 
the modem Lazzaretto, are some Arab 
tombs on an eminence or mound, one 
of which belongs to a Santon, called 
Shekh Shahtbek. I there observed a 
broken sarcophagus and fragments of 
columns ; ana below, upon the beach, 
are masses of an old wall, and remains 
of what seems to have been a bath. 
There are also some black stones, ap- 
parently marking the existence of a 
street or causeway, and several chan- 
nels for water cut in the rock leading 
to the sea, as well as arched brick- 
work, and other remains of buildings. 
The rock is hewn into the form of 
rooms and channels in several places 
hereabouts ; and just to the W. of the 
Port Lochias are ruins at the water^s 
edge ; and some way beyond the mouth 
of the canal are remains of buildings, 
reservoirs, solid masonry, and broken 
granite columns. It was here that I \ 
found the small statue of Harpocrates, | 
now in the British Museum. At the 
first projecting point to the W. of Cape 
Lochias, the French have laid down, 
in their plan of Alexandria, a ruined 
mole, at the next the remains of the 
palace, and then the Roman tower near 
the obelisks, already mentioned. 

10. Size and importance of Alex- 
andria. — The circumference of an- 
cient Alexandria is said by Pliny to 
have been 15 miles; and we have seen 
that Strabo gives it a diameter of 30 
stadia, or, as Diodorus says, a length 
of 40 stadia. Its population amounted 
to more than 300,000 free inhabitants, 
" besides at least an equal number of 
slaves ;*' and its wealth and importance 
are mentioned by many writers. The 
epithet " beautiful " is twice applied to 
it by Athenseus ; and we may judge of 
its magnificence from the fact that the 
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Bomans tliemaelTes considered it in- 
ferior only to their own capital. Nor 
were the greatness and flourishing con- 
dition of Alexandria of short duration ; 
and even as late as the year 640 A.D., 
when taken by the Arabs, it was re- 
markable for its wealth and splendour. 
** I have taken,** says Amer in his 
letter to the Caliph, **the great city 
of the West. It is impossible for me 
to enumerate the Tariety of its riches 
and beauty, and I shall content my- 
self with observing that it contains 
4000 palaces, 4000 baths, 400 theatres 
or places of amusement, 12,000 shops 
for the sale of vegetables, and 40,000 
tributary Jewa" 

The flourishing state of Alexandria, 
mentioned by Diodorus, refers to the 
time of Ptolemy Dionysus, in whose 
reign he visited Egypt; but it was 
carried to a much higher point under 
the Ciesars, and the suburbs alone 
contained the population of a large 
city. Everything tern led to increase the 
importance of the place. Commerce 
was established on a broader basis. 
The intercourse with Europe was in- 
creased to an extent unknown under 
the Ptolemies, and the boundless do- 
minion of the Romans made it the 
emporium of the whole world. *'In 
former times,'' says Strebo, *' there 
were not twenty vessels that vontnred 
to navigate the Bed Sea, so as to pass 
out of the straits ; but now there are 
great fleets that make the voyage to 
India, and to the remotest parts of 
Ethiopia, returning laden with very 
valuable cargoes to Egypt, whence 
they are distributed to other places. 
They are, therefore, subject to a double 
duty, first upon iropoHAtion, and then 
upon exportation ; and the duties upon 
the valuable articles are themselves 
pioportionably valuable. Besides, they 
nave the advantage of a monopoly, 
since Alexandria is so situated as to 
be the only warehouse for receiving 
them, and for transmitting them to 
other places." 

** The lucrative trade of Arabia and 
India," says Gibbon, •* flowed through 
the port of Alexandria to the capital 
and provinces of the empire. Idleness 
was unknown. Some were employed 



in blowing of glass, others in weaving 
of linen ; others, again, in manu&c* 
turing the papyrus. Either sex, and 
every age, was engaged in the pur- 
suits of industry, nor did even the 
blind or the lame want occupation 
suited to their condition. But the f 
people of Alexandria, a various mix- { 
ture of nations, united the vanity ; 
and inconstancy of the GrDeks with « 
the superstition and obstinacy of the 
Egyptians. The most trifline oocar 
sioii, a transient scarcity of nesh or , 
lentils, the neglect of an accustomed ' 
salutation, a mistake of precedency in 
the public baths, or even a religious , 
dispute, were at any time sufficient , 
to kindle a sedition among that vast ' 
multitude, whose resentments were 
furious and implacable." The same 
advantages of position which pointed 
it out to the msoeming eye of Alex-* 
ander, as likely to rival and suptplant 
commercial Tyre, continued tul a 
late period to secure the welfare of 
Alexandria. The Indian trade, brought 
through Berenice, Philoteras-Portus, 
Myos-Hormos, and Arsinoe, and, in 
after times, th]x>ugh Suez and Kossayr, 
and descending by the Nile and ihe 
canal to the gates of Alexandria, 
flowed for many centuries in this 
channel to the markets of Europe; 
nor, in spite of the fanaticism of its 
Moslem ! conquerors, did it &il to 
retain some portion of its former con- 
sequence; and when the Venetians 
obtained permission to establish a 
commercial intercourse with Egypt, 
the trade of Alexandria was once 
more revived. And though the Asiatic 
caravans shared some portion of the 
emoluments of Indian commerce, it 
was only finally annihilated by the 
discovery of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the successful enterprises of the 
Portuguese. 

These bygone events are particularly 
interesting at a time when the overland 
communication seems once more to 
open favourable prospects for Alex- 
andria ; but, this is a subject which it 
is not necessary here to diseuss. 

11. The Imhabitantb of Alex- 
andria.— The population of modem 
Alexandria had till lately been on the 
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decline, and is reported to liave been 
reduced at one time to 6000 souIb ; but 
under the goTemment of Mohammed 
Ali it speedily reooyered, and about 
80 years ago it was computed at 80,000, 
including the garrison of 6000 or 8000 
men, and the sailors of the fleet, reck- 
oned about 12,000, leayine 60,000 for 
the population of the pmce. Since 
that time it has increaseid immensely, 
and, according to the returns of 1848, 
it contained 104,189 civilians, 60.170 
soldiers, sailors, and arsenal workmen ; 
and the enyirons contained 43,037. 
Each quarter, and street, has now its 
name affixed to it ; and even the houses 
are numbered ; a custom borrowed from 
Europe by Ibrahim Pasha, and ex- 
tended to all the towns and villages of 
Egypt. 

As in former times, the inhamtants 
are a, mixed race, from the coast of 
Barbary, and all parts of £g3rpt, with 
Turks, Albanians, Syrians, Greeks, 
Jews, CJopts, and Armenians, indepen- 
•dent of fVank settlers. 

According to the account of Alex- 
andria, given by Polybius, the inhabit- 
ants were, in his time, of three kinds : 
1, The Egyptians, or people of the 
country, a Keen and civilised race ; 2, 
The mercenary troops, who were nume- 
rous and turbulent, for it was the 
custom to keep foreign soldiers in their 
pay, who, having anns in their hands, 
were more ready to govern than to 
obey ; and, 8, The Alexandrians, not 
very decidedly tractable, for similar, 
reasons, but still better than the last ; 
for, having been mixed with and de- 
scended from Greeks who had settled 
there, they had not thrown off the 
customs of that people. This part of 
the population wa^ however, uwind- 
liog away, more especially at tlie time 
^when Polybius vittited Egypt during 
the reign of Ptolemy Physcon; who, 
in consequence of some seditious pro- 
ceedings, had attacked the people on 
several occasions wltii his tnwps, and 
had destroyed great numbers of them. 
The BucoesBora of Physoon adminis* 
tered the government as badly or even 
worse ; and it was not till it had passed 
under the dominion of the Bomans that 
the condition of the city was improved. 



At this time, according to Strabo, 
*'one of the three Boroan battalions 
was stationed at Alexandria, tlie other 
two in the cotmtry ; exclusive of nine 
companies of Bomans, three in the 
city, three in garrison at Syene on 
the confines of Ethiopia, and three 
others in different parts of the country : 
besides three regiments of cavah^^, 
distributed in like manner in the most 
convenient places. Of the natives who 
were employed in the government of 
the cities, one was the exUgOds or ex* ^ 
pounder, dad in purple, and receiving 'J^, ' 
the honours of the country, who took , ^ 
care of what was necessary for th^^^* 
city. There were also the writer of 
commfiutazies or register, and the ar- ^ 
cHHioftstes or chief judge; and the 
fourth was the captain of the ni^ht. 
The same officer existed in the tmie 
of the kiugs ; but they (the Ptolemies) 
governed so badly, that the welfare 
of the city was sacrificed for want of 
proper management ;'* and this neglect 
was rendered more injurious in Alex- 
andria by the seditious spirit of the 
people. 

The Alexandrians continued, even 
under the Bomans, to manifest their 
turbulent character : and Trebellius 
Pollio tells us they were *' of so im- 
petuous and headlong a disposition, 
that on the most trifling occasions they 
were enticed to actions of the most 
dangerous tendency to the republic. 
Frequently on account of an omission 
of civilities, the refusal of a place of 
honour at a bath, the sequestration 
of a ballad, or a cabbage, a slave's shoe, 
or other objects of like importance, 
they have shown such dangerous 
symptoms of sedition as to require 
the interference of an armed force.- So 
general, indeed, was this tumultuous 
disposition, that, when the slave of the 
then governor of Alexandria happened 
to be beaten by a soldier, fur telling 
him that his snoes were better than 
the soldier's, a multitude immediately 
collected before the bouse ofiBmillanus, 
the commanding officer, armed with 
every seditious weapon, and using furi- 
ous tilireats. He was wounded by ^nes ; 
and javelins and swords were pointed 
at and thrown at him." 
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The letter of Adrian also gives a 
onrious and Car from favourable account 
of this people in nis time; which, 
though extending to all the Egyptians, 
refers particularly to the Alexandrians, 
as we perceive from the mention of 
Sarapis, the great deity of their city. 
** Adrian Augustus, to the Consul Ser- 
Tian, greeting: — I am convinced, my 
friend Servian, that all the inhabitants 
of Eg31>t, of whom you made honourable 
mention to me, aie trifling, wavering, 
and changing at every change of public 
rumour. The worshippers of Serapis 
are Christians, and those who call 
themselves followers of Christ pay their 
devotions to Serapis; every chief of 
a Jewish synagogue, every Samaritan, 
each Christian priest, the mathema- 
ticians, soothsayers, and physicians in 
the gymnasia, all acknowledge Serapis. 
The patriarch himself, whenever he 
goes mto Egypt, is obliged by some 
to worship Serapis, by others Chiist 
The people are, of all others, the most 
inclined to sedition, vain and insolent. 
Alexandria is opulent, wealthy, popu- 
lous, without an idle inhabitant. They 
have one god (Serapis), whom the 
Chriiitians, Jews, and Gentiles worship. 
I could wish that the city practised 
a purer morality, and showed itself 
worthy of its pre-eminence in size 
and dignity over the whole of Egypt. 
I have conceded to it every point; I 
have restored itsancient privileges; and 
have conferred on it so many more, that 
when I was there I received the thanks 
of the inhabitants, and immediately 
on my departure they complimented 
my sonVerus. You have heard, too, 
what they said about Antoninus : I wish 
them no other curse than that tliey 



. « ; may be fed with their own chickens, 
which are hatched in a way I am 
ashamed to relate. I have forwarded 
to you three driuking-cups, which have 
the property of changing their colour." 
Besides the local authorities above- 
mentioned, there were numerous Ro- 
man officers in the time of the CsBsars, 
appointed from Italy — as the governor, 
and others, exercising military com- 
mands; the decurions, to whom the 
police regulations, the superintendence 
of the games, and the provisioning of 



the city were intrusted; the agents 
for transmittmg com to Rome; the 
collectors of taxes and duties on ex- 
ports and imports ; and many others ; 
among whom may be mentioned the 
registrars of passports. For Strabo 
seems to say tnat no one could leave 
the port of Alexandria without their 
sanction; and their authority was 
maintained by *' numerous guards sta- 
tioned at the port, and every other exit 
of the city." This scrutiny, however, 
seems to have been less in the time of 
the Romans than under the Ptolemaio 
kings. 

The character of the Alexandrians 
at the present day is not looked upon 
with respect either by the Cairenes, 
or by the people of the Barbary coast, 
who occasionally visit this city. They 
are still, both Lu manner and appear- 
ance, a mixed race ; and you mny per- 
ceive in them something of the Egyp- 
tian, the Moghrebee, and the Greek. 

12. CuiiATE. — The Lake Mabb- 
ons. — Canals. — Several ancient writ- 
ers, as Diodorus, Strabo, Ammianua 
Marcellinus, Quiutus Curtius, and even 
Celsus, speak of the climate of Alex- 
andria as healthy, with a temperature 
both cool and salubrious. This Strabo 
attributes to the admission of the Nile 
water into the Lake Mareotis and ap- 
parently not without reason ; since it 
is notorious that the fevers . prevalent 
there are owing to exhalations from 
it; and medical men have lately re- 
commended that the Nile water should 
be freely admitted into it, to remedy 
this evil. At the close of the last 
century this lake was nearly dry ; but 
during the contest between the English 
and French at Alexandria, the sea was 
let into it by the former, in order to 
impede the communication of the be- 
sieged with Cairo, and cut off th^ 
supply of fre^ water from the city ; 
and it is now once more a lake. 

The Lake Mareotis wbs formerly 
practicable for boats, and of suflBoient 
depth to answer all the purposes of 
inland navigation. Strabo gives it a 
little less than BOO stadia in lengthy 
and upwards of 100 in breadth, having 
eight islands within it ; and its banks, 
which were thickly inhabited, enjoyed 
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great reputation for the exoellent wine 
Uiey produced. 

Pliny says it was formerly called 
Arapotes, that it communicated by a 
cansd with the Ganopic branch, and 
contained several islands. He gives 
it 30 miles across, and 600 in cir- 
cumference; and, according to other 
calculations, it was 40 schoenes, or 150 
Boman miles, in length, and the same 
in breadth. 

Mr. Hamilton mentions the site of 
an old canal which communicated 
from Lake Mareotis with the port of 
Alexandria. The banks and channel 
of a large canal, running from the lake 
to the old harbour, may also be seen 
about half-way between the modem 
city and Maribut point, about 4 miles 
to the S.W. of the modem town, and 
little more than 1} mile beyond the 
Catacombs. It is 6600 feet long ; the 
high monnds on either side are about 
250 feet apart ; and the breadth of the 
canal itself may have been about 80 
feet. There is also the bed of a small 
channel about half way from the town 
and the Catacombs, but probably of 
late time; and the canal that leads 
from the Mahmood^eh to the Bosetta 
Gate, and entera the new port near the 
lazzaretto, is a modem work, cut 
through the walls and basements of 
ancient buildings. One old canal, which 
ran into the sea near the basin, or 
KihUos, may have been that passing 
under the present walls, within the 
western gate; but 'the Otnopic canal 
was on the east of the town. 

13. The two Pobtb, Gates, Walm. 
•—The old Docks. — ^Wo have seen 
that tiie two ports, called the Western 
or Eunostus, and the Great Harbour, 
were formerly onlv separated by the 
Heptastadinm, and had a communica- 
tion by bridges, which formed part 
of that mole. After the rule of the 
Moslems, a far more marked distinc- 
tion was made between those two 
Sorts than is conveyed by the mere 
ifierence of name, the one having 
been till lately reserved exclusively 
/or Turkish vessels, and the other 
tlone appropriated to those of the 
Christian states. For until the begin- 
ning of the present century no Chris- 



tian vessel was permitted to enter the 
old or western harbour ; or, if com- 
pelled to do so by stress of weather, 
was forced to go round as soon as an 
opportunity ofierod; and it was in 
consequence of this custom that all the 
houses of the Europeans, constituting 
the Frank quarter, were built on that 
side of the city. The privilege of 
using the old harbour and that of riding 
on horseback were obtained by the 
English, for all Europeans, on evacu- 
ating Alexandria. 

The four principal gates of Alex- 
andria were the Canopie on the east, 
the Necropolis Grate on the west, and 
those of the Sun and Moon at the two 
ends of the street that ran from the 
sea to the lake. As you look up the 
latter street, the ships in the Great 
Harbour were seen beyond the Gate 
of the Moon on one side, and those in 
the Mareotic port on the other; the 
two streets intersecting each other at 
right angles. 

No portion of the ancient circuit 
now remains, and even the Saracenic 
wall has been entirely removed to make 
way for the increasing size of Alexan- 
dria. The Saracenic tower, at the 
extreme end of the wall towards the 
sea, was the last portion of it that re- 
mained, but this was also taken down 
about 12 years ago. It stood imme- 
diately behind the first row of houses 
to the south of the Frank Square ; and 
was said once to have been bathed by 
the sea — an assertion which the but- 
tress proiccting from it might seem to 
justify; but it is far more probable 
that the low space before it, formerly 
a pool of water, and now the Franx 
Square, was the site of the ancient 
docks, and that the wall turned off to 
the right at this spot, in order to avoid 
so low and unstable a foundation. 
The Saracenic walls enclosed what 
may be called the Arab city, and that 
part of modem Alexandria not occu- 
pied by Europeans may be styled the 
Turkish town. It stands, as already 
observed, without the circuit both of 
the Greek and Arab city, partly on the 
Mole or Heptastadium, and partly on 
the site of the docks mentioned by 
Strabo ; and its houses may be said to 
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occupy IK) portion of ancient Alexan- 
dria, except at the extremity of the 
ancient mole. Nor are any dstems 
found beneaUi the houses of the modem 
town. 

My conjecture that the new square 
of the Frank quarter covers the prin- 
cidal part of the Great Docks is con- 
firmed by there beine no cisterns below 
the sur&ce, by the lowness of its ori- 
ginal level (which I remember to have 
seen a pool of water in winter, before 
the ground was raised to receive the 
present houses ), and by the fiact that 
the architect, ** Signor Mancini, when 
digging to lay the foundations of the 
houses, found nothing below the sur- 
face upon the whole line but a layer of 
seaweed, showing the sea to have been 
once over it." The Coptic name of 
this spot, Mdmheeu is also remarkable, 
signifjring a " pool," or " marshy 
ground : and has been mentioned to 
me by Mr. Harris in support of my 
opinion. 

I may also observe that the present 
walls, enclosing a portion of the 
moimds of the old city, were built in 
1811, and that those alone behind the 
Frank quarter were of early Arab time. 
Some portions, however, may be based 

, on Saracenic foundations ; but the only 
part tiiat pretends to any real antiquity 
18 the Roman tower to the east of the 
obelisks ; and this may only stand on 

I ancient substructions. 

14. MOSKS AND OTHER BdILDINOB 

WTTBIN THE Walub. — There are several 
moaks, convents, gardens, and villas, 
amidst the mounds of the old city, 
as well as some forts, thrown up by 
the French during their occupation 
of Egypt; and afterwards increased 
by Mohammed Ali. One of the con- 
vents, or rather monasteries, is called 
of St. Mark. It belongs to the Copts, 

^ who pretend to possess the body of St. 

Mark ; though it is well known that 

. it was carried off clandestinely by the 

/ Venetians, as stated by Leo Africanus, 
as well as by Darii, and other histo- 
rians. The old mosaics of St. Mark's 
at Venice also record this foct, and 
the inscription over the scene there re- 
presented does not hesitate to admit 
that the body was " stolen " by the two 



Venetian captains *' Busticus and Tri- 
bunus " (called in the Venetian histo- 
ries Bustico of Toroello and Buono of 
Malamacco), assisted by the monk 
Staurgius and the priest Theodoras, 
who had charge of the sanctuary of St. 
Mark in Alexandria. This happened 
during the dogoship of Giustiniano 
Partecipazo, about 828 a.d. ; and the 
mosaic was put up in the new ohureh 
at Venice in the 11th century. (See 
my account of this, mosaic, Jour. At- 
chBBoL Assoc, vol. vii p. 258.) 

The Greeks also pride themselves 
in some relics, said to be of St. Cather- 
ine, who suffered martyrdom at Alex- 
andria. For their convent of St. Saba 
they only claim an age of 500 years ; 
though some of the monks pretei^ that 
it contained the real church of St. 
Mark. This however was further to 
the westward ; and was succeeded by 
a mosk, near which is a statue of a 
Boman general in black stone, with a 
hieroglyphic inscription at the htkok ; 
and not far from the same place lies a 
broken statue of red porphyry, repre- 
senting a man wearing the toga seated 
on a throne. Another convent belongs 
to the Latin church. In the garden 
of that convent a marble pedestal has 
lately been found' bearing an inscrip- 
tion with the name of Julia Domna. 

One of the mosks is called " of 1001 
columns," according in number with 
itie fables of the 1001 nights. It is on 
the west side, near the Gate of Necro- 
polis. Pococke observed in it four 
rows of columns from S. to W^ and 
one row on the other side ; and hero, 
he says, it is supposed that the church, 
of St. Mark once stood; where tho 
patriarch formerly lived; and where 
the Evangelist ia reported to have been 
put to death. This church was de* 
stroyed by the Moslems in the reign 
of Melek el Kamel, the son of Melek 
Adel, in 1219, whilsit the Criisaders 
were besieging Damietta, for fear that 
they might surprise Alexandria and 
make a fortress of its solid walls ; and 
no offers on the part of the Christians 
could induce them to -spare this vene- 
rated building. The otner great moak 
is called of St. Athanasiaa, doubtless^ 
as Pococke observes, from having sue- 
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oeeded to a diiirch of that name. It 
is from this that the aaicophagua, 
called the '* tomb of Alexander/' waa 
taken, which i^ now in the British 
Muflenm. 

15. Amxtsementb and Sights mr 
Mca>CBN Alexandbia. — Alexandria 
has a small theatre. The actors are 
Europeans, and all amateurs, with the 
exception of the prifna donna. 

During the carnival many private 
and public balls are given ; the latter 
at the Oasiiio. There is also a read- 
ing-TOom, with a library, at the cor> 
ner of the Frank Square, to which 
access may be had on application to a 
member. 

Few objects worthy of a visit can be 
mentioned in the modem town. 

The Pasha's palace may be seen by 
an order, easily obtained nom the 100- 
ked or "steward." It stands on the 
port close to the hare^m, which is on 
the opposite side of the road, fieicing 
the sea. The latter cannot be visitea. 
The former is approached through a 
small garden ; and, after ascending a 
substantial staircase in the Turkish 
style, you reach the upper rooms, 
which are not remarkaDle for any 
splendour ; the whole being fitted up 
in a simple manner, partly Turkish 
and partly European. Nor is there 
much to repay the trouble of a visit, 
except the view from the balcony over 
the harbour. 

The Arsenal too is only interesting 
as a record of Mohammed All's ambi- 
tion, and of the great efforts he made 
to establish his power in Egypt, and 
defy the authority of the Porte. 



ROUTE 2. 

ALEXANDRIA TO BOBETrA, BT LAKD. 

Miles. 

From the Rosetta Gate of Alex- 
andria to the Roman station 
called GiB9ar's camp .. 2^ 

To Caravanserai, or Cafe, be- 
yond the site of Canopus, on 
Abookir Bay 13} 

To ancient Canopic or Hera- 
cleotio mouth (called Ma- 
ddeh) 1} 

ToEtko 13^ 

To Rosetta 13^ 

44} 

On leaving the Roeetta Gate of Alex- 
andria, the road runs for half a mile 
over the mounds of the ancient city, 
when it crosses the old wall, on which 
the French lines were raised, and de* 
soends into a plain, first cultivated by 
order of Ibrahim Patiha. 

Here, about } of a mile from the old 
wall, two granite statues were disco- 
vered by Mr. Harris, apparently of 
one of tiie Ptolemies, or of a Roman 
emperor, with his queen, in the Egyp- 
tian style. One has the foim of Osinst 
the other of Idis, or of Athor. OUier 
granite blocks and remains of columns 
show that thLi was the site of some 
important building. 

A little beyond this, and nearer the 
sea, are some old Catacombs {hj Uiis 
time completely broken up), in which 
I observed some devices painted on 
the stuccoed walls and ceilings. Hero 
too is a marble sarcophagy with the 
head of Medusa, and other ornamental 
sculpture. In some of the Catacombs 
Mr. Harris found inscriptions of Chris- 
tian times, probably about the 4ih cen- 
tury : and it is evident that they were 
used as places of sepulture for Chris*> 
tians as well as Paeans. 

About 2 miles oeyond the French 
lines, or 2| from the Rosetta Gate, is 
a Roman Station, called CsBsar's, or 
the Roman camp. It marks the site of 
NicopoUs, or Juliupolis, where Augustus 
overcame the partisans of Antony ; and 
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is the spot where, 1832 years after, the 
English and French armies engaged. 

A few small monuments to some of 
our countrymen who fell there may 
still be seen outside the walls, on one 
of which I observed the name of 
Colonel Dutens. It had been thrown 
down, and we once more put it up, 
with a faint hope of its being left in 
that position. Here fell the gallant 
Abercrombie, on the memorable 21st 
of March, 1801. 

The " Camp " resembles the Myos 
Hormos, and the fortified stations or 
hydreumas in the dc^^^rt ; but is strong- 
er, larger, and bettor built. It is nearly 
square, measuring 291 paces, by 266 
within, the walls being from 5 to 5| 
paces thick. It has four entrances, 
one in the cc*ntre of each face, 15 paces 
wide, defended by round or semicir- 
cular towers, 18 paces in diameter, or 
12 within. On each face are 6 towers, 
didtant from each other 33 paces; 
those of the doorway excepted, which 
are only 15 paces apart. Tlioae at 
the 4 comers are larger than the others, 
having a diameter of 22 paces. Its 
N.W. face stands very near the sea ; 
and a short way from the S.W. gate 
are the remains of the aqueduct that 
supplied it with water ; probably part 
of the one seen to the north of the 
Mahmoodeeh, about 8 miles from Alex- 
andria. It has lately been entirely 
excavated : and the extensive system 
for supplying it with water, the wells, 
reservoirs, and baths, have been laid 
open. Tlic water was raided from the 
principal well by a water-wheel with 
pots (as at the present day). It is now 
brackish. The wells are 33 feet deep. 
The PrsBtorium, or commandant's 
[ house, has a large mosaic, with various 
' ornamental devices, and a half figure 
of Bacchus, holding in one hand a 
; bunch of grapes, in the other a crook, 
I the attribute of Odiris. Near the sea, 
outside the N.W. comer of the station, 
is another bath, and a long channel 
cased with stone, which seems to have 
supplied the bath with fresh water, 
The wall:? d the station are of stone, 
with the courses of flat bricks, or tiles, 
at intervals, usual in Roman buildingH ; 
and the whole is constructed on a scale 
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worthy of the grandeur of the early 
part of the Empire. In one place is 
this inscription — 

nfP. CAESABI 

M. AVREL. ANTONmO 

AVO. ARAfEN. MEDIC. PARTE. 

GERMAN. 8ARMAT. MAXIM. 

TRIB. POTEST. XXX. 

IMP. Vni. 008. ni. P. P, 

TRIB. LEO. II. TR. FORT. 

— ^put up to M. Aurelius by the Tri- 
bunes of the 2nd Legion, called '* Tra- 
jana fortis." in the same 8th year of 
which so many of his coins remain ; 
and not very far from it is— 

p. SEMPRON. 
TRAVIT. 

There is also a stone, with ft few 
hieroglyphics containing the name of 
an individual called Remeses, probably 1 
brought from some other place. 

The most remarkable town on this 
road, in old times, wos Canopus. The 
places on the way were Eleusis, a little 
to the south of Nicopolis, Zephyrium, 
and Taposiris Parva. A short dis- 
tance beyond, to the east of Eleusis, 
was the canal that led to Schedi(b; and 
on a promontory at Taposiris was a 
chapel dedicated to Venus Arsinoe. 

In this place the town of ThoniB 
was reported to have stood, whoso 
name was derived from Thonis, the 
king (or governor?) who entertained 
Menelaus and Helen. 

Pococke thinks the island a short 
distance from the coast, to the east of 
Aboukir, is the promontory of Tapo« 
biris, the BUC<!e8sor of Thonis, the land 
having sunk and admitted the sea, so 
as to convert it into an island ; and hu 
ther^ perceived some ruins, the tracea 
of subterraneous passages, with the 
fragment of a sphinx. He also men- 
tions the ruins of an ancient temple 
under the water, about 2 miles from 
Alexandria, which he conjectures to 
have belonged to Zephyrium, or some 
other place on the ror.d to Nicopolis. 

Cntiovus was 12 M. P., or, according 
to Straoo, 120 stadia (between 13 and 
14 English miles), from Alexandria, 
by land. It stcxxl on the west of the 
Caiiopic mouth, In^tww^n which and 
that town was the village of Hera- 
deum, famed for its temple of -Her- 
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cules. The Greeks and Romans ima- 
gined it to have been caikd alter 
Canopus, the pilot of Menclaos, who 
was buried there ; but its PIgyptian 
name Kahi-noub, or the ** golden soil/' 
and its high antiquity, suffice to show 
the folly of this assertion ; which is 
one of many instances of their mode 
of changing a foreign name, in order 
to connect it with, and explain it by, 
their own history. Canopus had a 
temple of Sarapis, who was the deity 
worshippeil there with the greatest re- 
spect ; and it is worthy of remark that 
l^Ir. Hamilton dihcoverid, amidst the 
ruins of Alexandiia, a Greek inscrip- 
tion in honour of "Sarapis in Cano- 
pus." The deity was supposed to 
answer by dreams to the prayers of 
his votaries, and persons of all ranks 
consulted him, respecting the cure of 
diseases, and the usual q^uestions sub- 
mitted to oracles. Many other tem- 
ples also stood at Canopus, as well as 
numerous spacious inns for the re- 
ception of strangers; who went to 
enjoy its wholesome air, and, above 
all, the dissipation that recommended 
it to the people of Alexandria; fa- 
mous, or rather infamous, as it was, in 
the time of the Greeks and Romans, 
for the most wanton amusi'nients. 
Thither they repaired in crowds by 
the canal fur that object Doy and 
night the watt r was covered with Iwxits, 
carrying men and women, who danced 
and sang witli the most unrestrained 
licence. Arrived at Canopus, they 
repaired to booths enctedoii the banks, 
for the expref'S pnrpo&e of indulging 
in scenes of dissipiition. The immu- 
rality of the place was notoriouy, and 
it is this which led Seneca to say, ** No 
one in thinking of a retreat would 
select CunopuH, although Canopus 
might not prevent a man being vir- 
tuous." 

The degraded state of public morals 
in that town appears to have been con- 
fined to the perio<l nl't^'r the foundation 
of Alexandria ; and the Canopus we 
read of was a Grtek town. 

On the right of the Canopic canal 
was the Eluitic nonie, so called from 
the brother of the first Ptolemy; and 
at the mouth of the Canopic branch of 
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the river was the commencement of 
the base of the Delta. 

Canopus stood near the present \ 
Abookir (Abookeer;, so well known « 
in modem times from tho victory ob- j 
tained by the English fleet under 
Nelson, recorded in our annals as the 
"Battle of the Nile." ' 

A few miles to the eastward of 
Abor)kir is an opening, called Madea 
(Mrtdeeh), the "ford." or "ferry," 
by which the lake Etko communicates 
with the sea, and which is supposed to 
be the old Cunopic branch. Near it 
Pococke places Heracleuni, whence the 
name Heracleotic, applied to that mouth 
of the river, which was also called 
Naucratic, or Ceramic 

The Canopic was the most westerly, 
as the Pelusiac was the most easterly, 
of the mouths of the Nile. Some 
ruins still mark the site of the city of 
Hercules, to whose temple the slaves 
of Paris fled, when he was forced by 
contrary winds to take refuge in the 
Canopic bninch of the Nile. The 
temple still existed in the time of He- 
nxlotus, and even of Strabo. 

The whole road from Alexandria 
to Rosetta is as tedious, dreaiy, and 
bleak in winter, as it is hot in sum- v 
mer, with scarcely any resting-place 
except the cafe near Alxiokir, ana the 
village of Etko, t..e Coptic Tkoou, a 
short distance to the south of the road. 
After traversing a level plain, you 
reach Bosetta, wJiose gardens and 
palms, rising above the surrounding 
sand-drifts, are an agreeable change 
after this gloomy tract. There is a 
constant communication by sea be- 
tween Alextmdria and Rosetta; but 
the passage over tlse bar of the river is 
always disagreeable and often danger- 
ous, ro that tho journey by seti cannot 
be rtonnimondcd. 

ROSETTA.-Roflotta, properly Ra- 
shted, in Coptic T-Bashit, has always 
been consiiUred the most agrt cable 
and the prettiest town of Egj-pt, cele- 
brated for its gardens, and ](K)ked 
upon by the Cairenes, as well as Alex- 
andrians, as a most delightful retreat 
during tlie summer. It has still its 
gardens, which burround it on 3 sides, 
and the advantages of situation ; but it 
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hns lost much of its importaneo as a 
town, and. has caised to be the resort of 
strangers. Tlie population, too, is so 
much diminished tliat a great pro- 
portion of its houses are completely 
deserted, and falling, if not already 
fallen, to ruins. About thirty years 
ago it liad 36,000 houses, and its for- 
mer flourishing condition is shown by 
their style of building, which is very 
superior to that of other Egyptian 
towns. The columns at the door.^, the 
neatness of the wooden windows, and 
the general appearance of their walls^ 
strike a stranger, after being in Upper 
Egypt ; and it is with regret that he 
sees whole quarters of the town do- 
sertpd, and houses ^Billing to decay. 

It has several moeks, hhans, and 
bazaars, and is surrounded by a wall 
witii loopholes, which might serve to 
protect it against a band of Arabs, but 
would offer little resistance to artillery. 
The northern gate has two small towers 
at its side, of a form by no means com- 
mon in Egypt ; and between tliis and 
the plain are the most extensive gar- 
dens. 

Rosetta boasts no antiquities, but on 
the blocks used as thresholds of doors, 
in the raoeks and private houses, a 
few hierogl3rphics may be seen, among 
which I obser\ed the name of Psam- 
mitichus 11. The stones are mostly of 
Uie hard silicioua qualitv found near 
the red mountain behind Cairo : fitig- 
ments of granite and basalt are also 
common, on the latter of which I in 
vain looked for the remainder of the 
Rosetta Stone, discovered b^ the French 
while digging the foundations of Fort 
8t. Julien, a few miles lower down the 
river. The columns, as usual, are 
mostly granite and marble, which, like 
the others, have been brought from old 
towns in the vicinity. On the west 
side are large drifts of sand, vying in 
height with the palm-trees they tlireat- 
en to overwhelm; and at the 8.W. 
comer, close to the river, the wall is 
terminated by h small fort, mounting 
half a dozen small iron guns, with two 
or three Turkish soldiers smoking in 
the embrasures. 

Bosetta is a smsller town than Da- 
mietta, but better built, and may be 



about l^ mile in diameter. It is little 
known in history ; but to us it recalls 
our unsuccessful attempt to restore the 
authority of the Memlooks, and the 
disastrous retreat of our army, in 1807. 

The river at Rosetta is perfectly 
fresh, except after a long prevalence 
of northerly winds, when the sea-water, 
forced upwards, makes it slightly salt, 
and well-water is brought for sale to 
the town and the boats. The sea is 
distant 6 miles by the river, or 3 miles 
across the plain. 

About \i mile to the south of Ro- 
tetta is a hill, called Aboo Mandoor, 
on which stands a telegraph, now 
locked up, and only intended mease of 
alarm on the coast This hill is sup- 
posed to mark the site of an ancient 
town, probablv Bolbitine, and it was 
this commanding position that the 
English occupied on their advance 
upon Rosetta in 1807. 

Below are two mosks, very pic- 
turesque objects from the river, which 
seem to mark the limits of the" fer- 
tile soil in the neighbourhood of Ro- 
setta. 



ROUTE 3. 

B06EITA TO ATFEH AKD CAIBO, BT 
THE MILE. 

Miles. 

Roeetta to Aboo Mandoor .. .. 1) 

— to Berembal 8 

— toDaroot 9^ 

— toAtfeh 4 

Atfeh to Oairo (see Rte. 6) . . . . 125i 

148i 



There is nothing worthy of remark 
on the vray from Rosetta to Atfeh. 

At Metoobis are the mounds of the 
ancient town of Metubis, and at Daroot 
and SMndeeoon are the sites of other 
towns. 

Atfeh is at the mouth of the Moh- 
mood^h, or Canal of Alexandria, 
where it joins the Kile. 
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ROUTE 4. 

ALEXANDRIA TO CAIRO, BT LAND, 
THBOrOH THE DELTA. 

Mites. 
Alexandria along the north 
hank of the Mahmood^eh 
Canal to e' 8id, or Maison 

Carree 5 

ToKaridon 13 

Birket Ghnttaa, or el Birkeh.. 3} 
Earrawee (croesing the canal) .. 4^ 
Damanhoor (after leaving the 

canal and crossing the plain) 7^ 
Kige^eh, or to Zowjet el Bahr 23^ 
Cro68 the river, and then to 

Menoof 18i 

Shoobra-Shah^'h by Kafr el 
Hemmeh, then crossing the 

I>amietta branch 18 

Shoobra-el-Makkaseh, the Pa- 
sha's villa 13i 

N. W. Gate of Cairo 4 
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For the Mahmood^eh Canal to Ear- 
rawee, see Rte. 6. 

Damanhoor is the capital of £1 
Bahajfreh, i.e. "the lower or "north- 
ern '* province. It is called by Abool- 
feda Damanhoor el Wahesh, "of the 
desert,'* and in Coptic Pidimenhor, or 
Tminhor. It is supposed to be the 
successor of Hennopolis Parva, which 
was near, or, as Strnbo says, on the 
river, the Canopic branch passing 
through tiie plain to the mouth of it 

Menoof, hj some supposed to be the 
ancient Nicium, or Prosopis, was once 
a town of some importance. It is now 
only noted for its manufactory of mats, 
ealled Menoofi^h, much esteemed at 
Cairo. Menoof, or Manouf^ is the same 
name that was given to Memphis. 
Near it is a large canal called Pha- 
laooneeh, which, from its carrying off 
too much water from the Damietta to 
the Bosetta branch, was closed some 
years since by Mohammed Ali. (For 
8Iioobra and the Pasha' s villa se e the 
eavirons of Cabo 



ROUTE 5. 

ALEXANDRIA TO CAIRO, BY THE 
WESTERN BANK. 

MUefl. 
Alexandria to Zowyet el Bahr 

(see Rte. 4) 67 

Algam 9f 

Teraneh 6? 

BeniSalameh 8 

£1 Guttah (or el Kuttah) . . . . 9 

Embdbeh 16| 

Cross the river at Embibeh to 
Boolak, and thence to Cairo .. If 

108^ 

For Terdneh see Rte. 14. 

Embdbeh is only remarkable for 
having been a fortified post of the 
Memlooks and as the town which 
gave its name to the battle called 
by the French "of the Pyramids," 
but by the Egyptians '*of Embdbeh." 
All the associations connected with it 
in the minds of the modem Cairenes 
are derived horn, its lupins, which, 
under the name of Emhdbeh Muddud, 
are loudly proclaimed in the streets 
to be " superior to almonds." 

For Boolak see Rte. 6. 




ROUTE 6. 

ALEXANDRIA TO ATFEH AND OAIBO. 

Alexandria to e' Sid, or the Mai- 
son Carr^ 5 

Eario6n .. .• •• •• •• IS 

Birket Ghutt^ 3i 

Karrawee 41 

Zowyet el Ghaz^l 4| 

Ruins at Gheyk 8| 

Atfeh 2 

;ahman6eb H 

V 2 
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Sa-el-Hagair (SaiV; 14 

Xikleh 4 

Shaboor 10^ 

Nigeeleh .. .. : .. .. lOj i 

T(r.meh 2& , 

Alxx) Xishubeh 7 ; 

NNertlan 11 

AbooGhaleb ^ 

N. point of Delta 12 

Shoobra 12 

Boolak (the port of Cairo) . . 4 

166i 



No one now pjoes by water from 
Alexandria to Giiro since the opening 
of the railway ; but I will mention the 
principal objects in that part of the 
country, as a traveller may wish to 
visit them on some other occasion. 

The Canal of Mahmood^eh^ which 
was begun by Molianuned Ali in 1819, 
and opened Jan. 24, 1820, received its 
name in honour of the late sultan. It 
is said by Mengin to have cost 188.400 
piastres, or 7,500,000 francs, and 
250,000 men were employed about 
one year in digging it, under the 
direction of Hagee Osman agha, the 
Pasha's chief Turkish surveyor, as- 
sisted by SS. Bilotti, Costa, Massi, 
and two other Italian engineers. It 
was done in too hurried a manner, and 
the accumulation of mud, deposited 
in it after |,a very few years, so dogged 
its channel, that no boats of any size 
could navigate it during the greater 
part of the year; an inconvenience 
only removed for a time by supplving 
it with water from a lateral canal nom 
Terineh, and by making locks at its 
junction with the Nile. Another proof 
of bad management in its execution 
was the great loss of life among the 
workmen; no less than 20,000 being 
said to have perished by accidents, 
hunger, and plague. 

An old omaf existed on this line, 
which brought water from the Nile, 
and had been used in the time of the 
Venetians for carrying goods to Alex- 
andria. It was called the oanal of 
Foouh, and existed, though nearly 
dry, in Savar^s time, a.d. 1777. The 

S}t where it entered the walls of 
exuidria may still be seen, at the 



salient angle to the west of Pompey's 
PillHr; and it was probably tlie «*me 
that of old went towards tlie Kibotus. 
There was also a canal on part of this 
line which hft the Nile at Kahmnn^h, 
supposed by some to have been the old 
Canopic branch. 

The api earance of the Mahmoodceh 
is far from interesting, and the mono- 
tony of its bunks is not relieved by the 
telegraphs, rising at intervals above 
the dreary plain, which extends on 
both sides of it to a seemingly endless 
distance. They communicate between 
Alexandria and the capital ; following 
the canal as far as j^arrawee, and then 
by Damanhoor, Zowyet el Bahr, Nader, 
Menoof, and other intermediate places, 
to the citr.del of Cairo. The earth 
thrown up from the canal forms an 
elevated ridge, rising far above the 
adjacent lands; and the only objects 
that interrupt the uniform level are 
the mounds of ancient towns, whose 
solitary and de^erted aspect adds not a 
little to the gloominess of the scene. 

On the Malimoodeeh are some villas 
and farms of Turks and Europeans 
living at Alexandria. The most re- 
markable among the former is that of 
Moharrem Bev. He was formerlv 
governor of Alexandria, and son of 
the governor of Cawala, the native 
town of Mohammed Ali, and one of 
the few from that place who witnessed 
the gradual rise of the Pasha during 
his career in E<rypt. At a place called 
KSidt or the Maison Carrie, the Eng^ 
lish, while besieging the French in 
Alexandria, cut a passage in order to 
admit the sea-water into the Lake 
Mareotis; and fh)m its having been 
closed again, the name Sid, signifying 
*' a dam/' or " stoppage," has been ap- 
plied to it 

The Mahmooddeb follows part of 
the ancient Canopic branch of the 
Nile, and the old canal of Fooah ; ai:d 
here and there, near its banks, are tie 
remains of ancient towns. The mo^t 
remarkable in its immediate vicinity 
are those (supposed to be) of Sehedia^ 
between ]|^ano6n and Nishoo. Be- 
ginning a short way inland from the 
telegraph of the former, they extend 
about three-quarters of a mile to tho 
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S. end of the large moiindB of Nishoo, 
and contain confused remains of stone 
and brick, among which are two frag- 
ments of stone (apparently parts of the 
same block), bearing the name of the 
Great Remeses, and some capitals and 
fragments of late time. The most re- 
markable object is a series of massive 
walls in an isolated mound, 300 paces 
to the south-eastward of these frag- 
ments, which Mr. Salt conjectured to 
be the docks of the state liarges, kept 
at Schedia; but they were cTidently 
cisterns, like those in Italy and at 
Carthage^ They are of Roman time, 
buUt of stone, with horizontal courses 
of the usual flat bricks or tiles at in- 
tervals, and buttresses projecting here 
and there, to nve them greater 
strength ; the whole originally covered 
with a casing of stucco. The walls, 
which are now 15 ft. high, were about 
16 in number, of which 12 may be 
still distinctly seen, and the spaces be- 
tween them were about 215 ft. long 
and 27 broad, being considerably 
larger than the second cisterns of Car- 
thagd, and only inferior in nu}nber and 
in length (but not in breadth) to the 
great ones there, which are 110 paces 
long by 10, and consist of IG spaces or 
cisterns. The extremity of each gal- 
lery or cistern is rounded off, and we 
may suppose that they had also the 
usual arcned roofs. A canal or branch 
of the river appears to have run through 
the level space, about 750 ft. broad, 
between them and the town. The 
distance of Nishoo from Alexandria 
agrees exactly with that given by 
Strabo from Bchedia to that city, which 
he calculates at 4 schcsnos, or nearly 
14 English miles, 

Schedia was so called by the Greeks, 
from the barrier, or bridge of boats, 
that closed the river at this spot, where 
duties were levied on all merchandise 
that passed ; and the name of Nishoo, 
applied to the neighbouring mounds 
and the modem village, may be de- 
rived fit)m the Egyptian niskoi, sig- 
nifying " the boats.'' Tlie mounds of 
Nishoo are in four almost parallel 
lines, the two outer ones about 250, 
the centre two about 756 ft. apart, 
lliey contain no traces of buildEing; 



they appear to be entirely of earth, 
though of very great height, and were 
probably the result of excavations 
made in deepening the river, or the 
neighbouring canal, which, from the 
low space separating the two centre 
mounds, appears to have passed be- 
tween them. 

Schedia was a bishop's see in the 
time of Athanasius, as were Menelais 
and Andropolis. 

At Kariodn is a manufactory of glass, 
and a little more than a mile farther 
is another of pottery. The canal in 
the vicinity of Kariodn increases in 
breadth. Uhereui in Coptic Ohereus, 
stood near this; and Anthylla and 
Archandra in the plain between the 
Mahmoodeeh and Lake Etko, 

About 3^ m. from Kariodn is the 
village of Birket Ghutta^ or £1 Birkeh 
("the Lake"); and at Karrawee the 
road, which has thus far followed 
the bank of the canfd, turns off to Da- 
manhour. 

Near Karrawee are mounds of an old 
town of some extent, and others are 
seen in the plain to the S. A few 
miles farther the canal makes a bend 
northwards to Atfeh ; (quitting the l)etl 
of an old canal, which joined the Nile 
farther to the S., just below e' Rah- 
mandeh. 

Atfeh,— Atieh stands at the mouth 
of the canal, upon the Rosetta branch 
of the Nile. It is a miserable village, 
aboimding in dust and does ; but tiie 
first view of the Nile is striking, and a 
relief after the canal. 

Fooah. — Nearly opposite Atfeh is 
Fooah, conspicuous with its minarets, 
and a picturesque object from the 
river, if you pass it during the high 
Nile. It occu[iie8 the site of the an- 
cient Metelis (in Coptic Meleg, or 
Meledg), but contains no remains be- 
yond a few granite blocks, now used 
as the thresholds of doors, with hie- 
roglyphic inscriptions, containing the 
names of Apries and other kings of 
the 26th or Sai'te dynasty. Fooah has 
now only a manufactory of tarbooshes 
or red caps, and the usual w^rsheh 
** manufactory " of large towns; but 
in the time of Leo Atricanus it was 
very flourishing ; and though its 
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streets were nairow, it had the cha- 
laoter of a large town, teeming with 
plenty, and noted for the appearance 
of its bazaars and shops. ** The wo- 
men," he adds, /' enjoy so much free- 
dom here, that their husbands permit 
them to go during the day wherever 
they please; and the surrounding 
country abounds in date-trees." But 
its dates are not superior to others of 
the neighbourhood ; and the best Egyp- 
tian dates come from a place on the 
other side of the Delta, called Korayn, 
near Salah^h, which are known at 
Cairo as the aameree. The Ibreemee 
are from Nubia. 

Fooah continued to be long a flou- 
rishing town; and Bclon describes it 
in the 15th oenty., 50 years after the 
conquest of Sultan Sedim, as second 
only to Cairo. 

Diuing the wars of the Crusaders, 
the Christians penetrated into Egypt, 
as far as Fooah, in the reign of Melek 
Adel ; and having plundered and burnt 
the town, retired with much booty. 

Fooah has given its name to the 
madder, which was first plaqted there. 

Dessodk is well known in modem 
times for the fete celebrated there in 
honour of Shekh Ibrahim e' Dessookee, 
a Moslem saint, who holds the second 
rank in the Egyptian calendar, next to 
the Sayd el Beddowee of Tanta. 

At e Bahmaneeh was the entrance of 
an old canal that went to Alexandria ; 
which some suppose to be the ancient 
Canopic branch, placing Naucratis at 
this town. E' Rahmaneeh was a 
fortified post of the French when in 
Egypt, and was taken by the English 
in May, 1801, previous to their march 
upon Cairo. 

8aX$, — ^The lofty mounds of Sai's are 
seen to the N. of the village of Sa-el- 
Hagar, '^Sa of the Stone/ so called 
from the remains of the old town ; 
which are now confined to a few 
broken blocks, some ruins of houses, 
and a large enclosure surrounded by 
massiye crude brick walls. These last 
are about 70 ft thick, and of very solid 
construction. Between the courses of 
bricks are layers of reeds, intended to 
serve as binders : and I have been 
assured that hieroglyphics have been 



met with on some of the bricks, which 
may perhaps contain the name of the 
place, or of the king by whom the 
walls were built. I cannot, however, 
affirm that this is really the case, not 
having been able to find them myself, 
but others may be more fortunate in 
their search. . 

These walls enclose a space mea- 
suring 2325 ft. by 1960 ; the N. side 
of wmch is occupied by the lake men- 
tioned by Herodotus, where certain 
mysterious ceremonies were performed 
in honour of Osiris. As he says it was 
of circular form, and it is now long 
and irregular, we may conclude that 
it has since encroached on part of the 
temenos or sacred enclosures, where the 
temple of Minerva and the tombs of 
the Sai'te kings stood. The site of the 
temple appears to have been in the low 
open space to the W., and parts of the 
wall of its tetn^ws may be traced on 
two sides, which was aoout 720 ft. in 
breadth, or a little more than that 
around the temple of Tanis. To the 
E. of it are mounds, with remains of 
crude brick houses, the walls of which 
are partially standing, and here and 
there bear evident signs of having 
been burnt. This pa^ has received 
the name of " el Kala," " the citadel," 
from its being higher than the rest, 
and fVom the appearance of two mas- 
sive buildings at the upper and lower 
end, which seem to have been intended 
for defence. It is not impossible that 
this was the royal palace. Below it to 
the S. is a low space, now cultivated, 
and nearly on the same level as the 
area where I suppose the temple to 
have stood. 

The water of the lake is used for 
irrigating this spot, but it is generally 
dried up from the end of May untU 
the next inundation fills the canaLs. 
On its banks particularly at the 
western extremity, grow numerous 
reeds, and when fnll of water it is 
frequented by wild ducks and other 
water-fowl, now the only inhabitants 
of ancient Sai's. 

On a low mound, between 800 and 
900 ft. from the N.E. comer of the 
walls, beyond a large modem canal, 
are a block of granite and part of a 
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saroopliagiis ; to the S. is another 
mound, with a Shekh's tomb; and 
beyond this are tiie ruins of houses. 
They are distant abont 1000 ft. from 
the walls of the large enclosure, and 
are doubtless the remains of the an- 
cient town, the S. extremity of which 
is occupied by the present village. 
Here too are some ancient tombs. 

There are no remains of sculpture 
amidst the modem or ancient houses, 
except fragments in the two moaks 
and at the door of a house ; which last 
has the name of King Psammitichus I., 
the goddess Neith, and the town ofSsa, 
or Sa'is. 

fiau was a dij of great importance, 
particularly dunng tne reigns of the 
Baite, who ruled Egypt about 150 
years, until the Fenian myasion under 
Gambyses ; and some claim for it the 
honour of having been the parent of 
a colony which founded the city of 
Athens in 1556 B.O., and introduced 
the worship of Minerva on the shores 
of Greece. 

At Sa'is were the sepulchres of all the 
kings of Egypt, natives of the Sa'ite 
nome. They stood in the temenos, or 
sacred enclosure, of tlie temple of 
Minerva ; and it was here that the 
unfortunate Apries and his rival Ama- 
sis were both buried. The tomb of 
Apries was near the temple, on the 1. 
entering the temenos; that of Amnsis 
stood farther from the temple than 
those of Ar tries and his predecessors, 
in the vestibule of this enclosure. It 
consisted of a large stone chamber, 
adorned with columns in imilatiou of 
palm-trees, and other ornaments, with- 
m which was an (isolated) stone re- 
ceptacle, with double doors (at each 
end\ containing the sarcophagus. It 
was from this tomb that Gambyses is 
Mid to have taken the body of Amasis ; 
which, after he hud scourged and in- 
sulted it, he ordered to bo burnt; 
though the Egyptinns assured Hero- 
dotus that the b<idy of some other 
person had been substituted instead of 
the king's. This last appears to have 
been added to give a greater air of 
probability to a story against the Per- 
sians, which there is great reason to 
doubt, firom the indulgent conduct of 



Gambyses to the Egyptians when he 
first conquered the country, and from 
the respect paid to kings by the Per- 
sians ; and Oimbyses only had recourse 
to severity after they had rebelled 
against him. " They also show/' con- 
tinues the historian, ** the sepulchre of 
him (Osiris) whom I do not think it 
right here to mention. It stands in 
the sacred enclosure, behind the temple 
of Minerva, reaching along the whole 
extent of its wall. In this temenos are 
several large stone obelisks ; and near 
it a lake cased with stone, of a circular 
form, and about the size of tliat at 
Delos, called Trochoides. On this 
lake are represented at night the suf- 
ferings of him, concerning whom, 
though much is known to me, I shall 
preserve strict silence, except as far as 
it may be right for me to speak. Tlie 
Egyptians call them mysteries. I shall 
observe the snme caution with regnrtl 
to the institutions of Geres, cnlle<l 
Thesmophoria, which were brought 
from Egypt by the daughters of Da- 
naiis, and afterward taught by them 
to the Fclasgic women. Sai's was 
the place where the ** fete of burning 
lamps'' was particularly "celebrateil 
dunn^ a certain nijrht, when every 
one lighted lamps in the open air 
around his house. Tliey were small 
cups full of salt (and water ?) and oil, 
with a floating wick which lasted all 
night. Strangers went to Sa'is from 
diderent parts of Egypt to assist at 
this ceremony ; but those who could 
not be present lighted lamps at their 
own homes, so that the festival was 
kept, not only at Sa'is, but throughout 
the country." 

I have already mentioned the spot 
which appears to have been occupied 
by the temple of Minerva ; and it in 
probable that in excavating there iU 
exact position and plan might be ab- 
certained. ** Amasis added to it somt; 
very beautiful 'propyltea^ exceeding all 
others both in height and extent, ps 
well as in the dimensions of the stones 
and in other respects. He also placed 
there several large colossi and andro- 
sphinxes, and brought numerous blocks 
of extraordinary size to repair the 
temple, some from the quarries near 
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Memphis, and the largest from Ele* 
phautine, a distance of 20 days' sail 
from Sa'is." 

" But," adds Herodotus, " what I 
admire most is an edifice of a single 
block brought from the latter place: 
2000 men, ^ boatmen, were employed 
three years in its transport to Sa'is. It 
is 21 cubits long externally, 14 broad, 
8 high: and its measurements within 
are 16 cubits 20 digits long, 12 broad, 
and 5 high. It stands at the en- 
trance of the sacred enclosure; and 
the reason given by the Egyptia^ for 
it« not having been admitted is, that 
Amasis, hearing the architect utter a 
sigh, as if fatigued by the length of 
time employed and the labour he had 
undergone, considered it so bad an 
omen, tliat he would not allow it to be 
taken any fiEU*ther ; though others affirm 
that it was in consequence of a man 
having been crushed while moving it 
with levers." At Sais was also a co- 
lossus dedicated by Amasis, 75 ft. 
long, similar in size and proportion 
to one he placed before the temple of 
Pthah at Memphis, which was lying 
on its back ; and the grand palace of 
the kings in the same city, which 
Apries left to attack Ajnasis, and to 
which he afterwards returned a pri- 
soner, is another of the interesting 
monuments mentioned at Sais. 

The Egyptian name of tUs city was 
written Sea, which is retained in the 
modem Sa; and the Sa'is of ancient 
authors was the same, with a Greek 
termination. It is about a mile from 
the Nile, on the rt. bank, and in order 
to save time, if the Nile is low, the 
traveller may land when in a line with 
the mounds, and send Ms boat to wait 
for him at the bend of the river near 
Kodabeh, about If mile higher up. 
during the inundation the plain is 
partly flooded and intersect^ with 
canals, which are not forded without 
inconvenience before November. 

Seven or eight miles inland to the 
W. from Dahrceh, between Nikleh and 
Shabdor, is Rams^, on the Damanhodr 
canal, where report speaks of a few 
stone remains, though 1 hear they have 
been lately removed to build a bridge, 
or for some other purpose. They, as 



well as the name, mark the site of an 
ancient town, which would be of very 
great interest were it on the £. instead 
of the W. side of the Delta. This 
Ram9^«, or rather its predecessor, is 
unnoticed by profane writers, and it is 
too far from the spot where the Is- 
raelites lived to have any claim to the 
title of one of the two treasure-cities, 
Pithom and Rameses, mentioned in 
Exodus. And, indeed, Rameses is ex- 
pressly stated to have been the place 
whence the Israelites took their de- 
parture for Succoth and Etham at the 
edge of the Wilderness, on their way 
to the Red Sea. 

Wild boars frequent some of the 
islands in the Rosetta branch, but they 
are difficult to find without experienced 
guides. Traces of an old canal, run- 
ning to the I^N.W., by some supposed 
to he the Canopic branch of the Nile, 
mav be seen above Nigeeleh, which is 
traditionally called the Bahr Yoosef. 
It has been lately enlarged, and joined 
bv the new canal, opened 5 or 6 m. 
above Ter&neh, and is used to carry 
water to the plain of the Bahayreh, 
and even to supply the Mahmood^h 
during the siunmer. Not far from 
this should be the site of Gynscopolis 
and Andropolis, by some supposed to 
be the same city. 

About two or three miles to the west- 
ward of Kom-Sher^k are the mounds 
of an ancient town, on the canal. Some 
stone remains were found there a few 
years since, in digging for nitre, but 
were speedily taken away, which is 
the fiitc of every fragment of masonry 
as soon as discovered. The mounds 
are called Tel el odameh (*'of the 
bones"), from the bodies found buried 
amidst them. A little higher up is 
Tar^h, near which are other mounds 
and the branch of a canal, which 
follows the course of the ancient Ly- 
CU8 oanaZu, that ran towards the lake 
Mareotis. Some supposed Momemphis 
to have stood here ; but as it was near 
the road to the Natron Lakes, it is 
more likel j to have been at £1 Boor- 
agat, or Kafr Daoot, near the former 
of which are the mounds of an old 
town of considerable size. At Aboo-1- 
khawee and ShalxSor are the shallowest 
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parta of the Roeetta branch, which in 
summer are barely passable for laree 
boats. About Nader, on the £. bank, 
are many wild boars, which are found 
in many other parts of the Delta, par- 
ticularly in the low marshlands to the 
N., and about the lake Menzaleh. 
They are also found in the Fyoom. 

Teraneh is the successor of Tere- 
nuthis. About 1^ mile to the W., be- 
yond the canal, are mounds of con- 
siderable extent, which probably mark 
its ancient site: and it is from this 
place that the road leads from the Nile 
to the Natron Lakes. The inhabitants 
of Teraneh are principally employed 
in bringing the natron &om the desert, 
which often is farmed from the Pasha 
by some rich merchant ; and to this is 
attributable the prosperous condition 
of the village. The lakes are distant 
from Teraneh about 12 hours' journey. 
(See Rte. 14, sect IL) 

Near Lekhmas are other mounds, 
perhaps of the city of Menelaus, so 
called, not from the Greek hero, but 
from the brother of the first Ptolemy ; 
and between Aboo-Nishaboe and Beni- 
SaUmeh is the entrance of the new 
canal, cut by Mohammed Ali in 1820, 
which, as before stated, carries the 
water to that of Alexandria. 

In going up the riyer the Pyramids 
are perceiyed for the first time from 
the riiore a little above Werdan, when 
about due W. of Ashmoon ; and here- 
abouts the desert has invaded the soil 
on the W. bank, -and even poured its 
drifted sand into the Nile. At Ash- 
moon or Oshmouu are lofty mounds, 
but no sculptured remains. A little 
beyond Aboo-Ghileb the pyramids are 
seen from the river, and continue in 
sight the remainder of the voya^ to 
Cairo. About 2 m. below, or N.W. 
of Om-e' deenar, is the spot where the 
works for the intended barrage of the 
Nile were first commenced, but which 
have ended in being a very useless im- 
pediment in the river ; and about the 
same distance above that village is the 
southern point or apex of the Delta. 
Here the Nile divides itself into the 
two branches of Rodetta and Damietta, 
though the increasing shallowness of 
the passage between the point and the 



island to the 8. will soon place the 
commencement of the Delta about two 
m. further S., a little above the village 
of Menasheh, at the upper end of the 
Isle of Skclckan. Indeed it may 
already be consddered the southern 
point or apex of the Delta ; and it Iips 
been strengthened by masonry and 
thick brickwork to resist the ex- 
pected accumulation of water in that 
part. 

The object of the barrage was to 
retain the water of the Nile, in order 
that it might be used for irrigating the 
lands when the inundation had re- 
tircHl; one dam crossing the Rosett4i, 
another the Damietta branch ; a large 
canal was to be carried direct through 
the centre of the Delta, and the quan- 
tity of water allowed to pass into tlii^s 
and the two branches of the river, was 
to be regulated by means of sluices, 
according to circumstances. 

After the sacrifice of nn enormous 
sum of money, the project, unwisely 
suggested, has been wisely abandoned ; 
and many who were sanguine about 
its success have altered their opinion. 
Minds are now more occupied about 
the Suez shi])-canaL 

In former times the point of the 
Delta was much more to the south 
than at present Cercasora, in the 
Letopolite uome, which was just above 
it on the west bank, stood, according 
to Strabo, nearly opposite, or west of, 
Ueliopolis, clo6e to the observatory 
of Eudoxus. In Herodotus's time 
the river had one channel as far as 
Cercasora; but below that town it 
divided itself into three branches, 
which took different directions, one, 
the Pelusiac, going to Uie east; an- 
other, the Canopic, turning off to the 
west ; and the third going straight for- 
ward, in the direction of its previous 
course tlirough Egypt to the point of 
the Delta, which it divided in twain 
as it ran to the sea. It was not less 
considerable in the voliune of its 
water, nor less celebrated, than tie 
other two, and was called the Seben- 
nytic branch ; and from it two othen<, 
the Baltic and Mondesian, were de- 
rived, emptying themselves into the 
sea by two distinct mouths. 

F 3 
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After passmg the palace of Shoobra, 
the numerous mmarets of Cairo may 
be Been firom the river; and a shady 
avenue of trees leads from 8hoobra to 
the N.W. entrance of the city. 

BooUk, the port of Cairo, con- 
tained, in 1833, a population of about 
5000 (ouls. It formerly stood on an 
island, where Macriiji says sii^r-cane 
was cultivated ; and the old channel 
which passed between it and Cairo 
may still be traced in parts, particu- 
larly to the northward, about halfway 
from the Shoobra road. The filling 
up of this channel has removed Cairo 
farther from the Nile, and has given 
to Boola^ the rank and advantages of 
a port. 

At Boola^ is the palace of Ismail 
Pasha, who was killed in 1821, when 
in the province of Shendy. He had 
ventured with a small suite of about 60 
persons into the heart of the country, 
and had ordered a considerable number 
of Blacks to be levied by the chief, 
Melek Nimr, for the service of his 
father Mohammed Ali, within the 
short space of 3 days: and on the 
Ethiopian requesting a longer period, 
he stn^ck him on the mouth with his 
pipe, adding insult to the blow. The 
wuy Nimr dissembled his feelings, 
and, by pretending respect and concern 
for the comfort of so distinguished a 
guest, engaged the young Pasha to 
pass the night on shore ; when prepa- 
rations were speedily made for satiat- 
ing his revenge. A large quantity of 
re^ were collected about tlie house, 
on pretence of feeding the camels ; 
and in the dead of the night, sur- 
rounded b^ flames, and a countless 
host of funous Ethiopians, the Pasha 
and his party were overwhelmed 
without the possibility of resistance 
or escape. 

Many other palaces and couniry 
houses are seen in the vicinity, as 
well as on the plain between Boold^ 
and Shoobra ; and on one of the mounds 
on the N.E. side of Boola^ is an ob- 
servatorv, called Bajrt e' Russud. 

[At £k)ula|j[ is situated the very ad- 
mirable Museum of Egyptian Antiqui- 
ties formed by M. Manette, who has 
carte hlanohe from the Pasha to excc- 



vate, search, and collect where he 
thinks fit. The result is this most 
valuable collection, well arranged in a 
suitable building erected for the pur- 
pose, and already well filled with a 
good series of mummies, hieroglyphics, 
grxls, ornaments, objects of domestic 
use in vast profusion. Some of the 
gold and enamel ornaments found on 
the mummy of a queen aro of extra- 
ordinary workmanship, and in perfect 
condition : and this museum is every 
day receiving additions from the re- 
searches which M. Marietto is actively 
carrying on m many quarters. Z 

Indeed the Museum of BooU^ is 
already superior to most of those in 
Europe, for the variety and import- 
ance of its Egyptian monuments; 
among which one of the most n^mark- 
able is the statue of *- Oephren," or 
Shofre, discovered, with eight others 
bearing his name, in the temple of the 
great Sphinx. But as a description of 
the objects it contains would occupy 
more space than can be devoted to them 
in a Handbook, I must refer to tiie 
ample account given of them in the 
catalogue published bv M. !Mariette, 
and printed at Alexandria.] 
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ROUTE 7. 

ALEXANDRIA TO-GAIBO, BY THE 

HAiLBOAD — 130 miles. 

Omnibufies, or carriages, take you 
from the hotels to the railway ter- 
minus, which is some little dLstance 
from the western gate, beyond the 
canal. The railroea crosses the Ro- 
setta branch of the Nile at Kafr el 
Aesh, between which and Alexandria 
are the stations of Kafr e' Dowiir, and 
Damanhoiir. Crossing the Nile to 
Kafr e' Zaydt, it continues through 
the Delta by Tanta to the Damietta 
branch, which it crosses near Benha 
el-A^sal, and thence to Kalioob and 
Cairo; where the terminus is on the 
N.W. of the city, distant about ) of 
a mile. At present the train stops at 
Kafr el Acah for lunch, for which the 
demands of 5«. (30 piastres) is made. 
But any one might take a far better 
lunch with him from Alexandria, which 
would cost less than half that sum. 
In leaving Alexandria or Cairo by the 
railway, heavy luggage must be sent 
to the terminus the day before starting. 
There is no examination at the custom- 
house at either place ; but antiquities 
(if large objects, and not packed with 
personal luggage) cannot be taken out 
of the country without a permit. 

The first-ckss fare between Alexan- 



dria and Cairo is 12. 10«. ; second 
class, 168. ; third class, 10«. ; and 60 
English pounds weight of luggage is 
allowed free. It takes about 3 hours 
to reach Kafr el Aesh from Alexan- 
dria, and from Kafr E'Zayat to Cairo 
4, if no stoppages are caused by the in- 
terference of government.* The fares 
may be paid in European money, at the 
rate of the government tarifl*. 

An omnibus and carriages are in 
readiness .to take travellers to the 
hotels ( see Sect II. a) ; but heavy lug- 
gage must be sent on trucks, or carts. 
The omnibus is provided by the hotel ; 
for a carrifige about 20 to 30 piastres 
are charged ; and for a cart 12 to 20 
piastres. 

Formerly goods, and all things 
brought to Cairo, were stopped at the 
gates, as at the barri^res of Paris and 
other French towns; and the Egyp- 
tians had to thank the French for this 
silly and oppressive mode of taxation. 
But it is now very properly abolished, 
and the more liberal system adopted by 
Said Pasha and his successor has been 
highly beneficial to the country. In- 
deed, the opening of the trade in com 
and other produce has effected a marked 
change in the condition of the people ; 
which has been improved bvthe greater 
circulation of money, and oy the intro- 
duction of capital, from Europe. You 
see nowhere the misery that met the 
eye in Mohammed All's time ; for that 
wonderftil man, who was the first to 
introduce reforms, security of life and 
property, and all the necessary pre- 



* The distanoeB given by Mr. Sopwiih are :— 



From AlexAodiia to Kafr Dow&r . 
Kafr Dow^ to Damanboar . 
Damanhoiir to Kafr el Aeshj 



M. Cb. 

17 28 

21 27 

26 27 

6S 



Kafr el Aesh to Kafr e' Zaytftl 
on the opposite side of the / i or 40 
RosetU branch of the Nile J 



From Kafr e' Zay<t to Tanta 
Tanta to Birket^«a-Sab 
Birket-ea-Sab to Benha 
Benha to ^allbnb 
^alionb to Cairo • . 



Total fh)m Alexandria to Cairo 



M. 


Cb 


11 





11 


30 


13 


70 


19 


40 


8 


60 


.64 


40 


130 






There is alao a branch from Cairo to Boolak 1 m. in length, mostly for goods. 

Express. Ordinary. 

Trains reach Kafr el Aesh In Ih. 35m. 2h. 36m. 

And pciform the rest of the Jonmey to Cairo in 1 46 2 45 



Total from Alczandria to Cairo by the railroad • 



3 20 



20 



uJ Lc^.. 



X : 
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liminaries of civiliBation, though so 
talented, was not alive to the true prin- 
ciples of political economy. Now every 
one appears to have &e means of 
living, and some are even beginning 
to be rich (for Egypt at least); and 
if they could only be certain that they 
would continue in their present state, 
they would enter into commercial spe- 
culations on a larger scale. The Egyp- 



tians have all the trading propensities 
of the Arab race; and no people are 
more anidous to improve their condi- 
tion in a money point of view; but 
they fear a return to monopoly: this 
having happened before under Abbas 
Pasha, who for a time adopted free- 
trade views ; and they very naturally 
apprehend a similar change under his 
BuccessorF, 



Cairo. 
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a. Hotels. 

The best hotels at Cairo are Teak's, 
late Shepheard's ; the Hotel d'Orient ; 
and Hotel des Ambassadeurs ; all in 



the Usbekcch. The second-class hotels 
are Hotel du Nil ; d'Europe ; and the 
P. and O. Hotel in the Grand Square ; 
the Hotel Abbot ; Hotel d'Angleterre ; 
and Hotel d' Albion. The charges at 
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the first-class hotels at Cairo and Alex- 
andria are I6s, a-day en pension, ex- 
elusive of wine. Servantar board and 
lodging 85. a- day. 

The Uzbokech, in which the first- 
mentioned hotels stand, is an extensive 
square, containing about 450,000 square 
feet, nearly the whole of which used to 
be, during the inundation, one large 
sheet of water. Within the last few 
^oars a canal has been cut round it, 
in order to keep the water from the 
centre, though from the lowness of its 
level much still oozes through to its 
surface during the high Kile ; and it 
has been laid out as a garden, with 
trees planted on the banks of the canal 
that surrounds it. A broad road leads 
through the centre, in a line with the 
Boola!)^ entrance to the opposite, or 
eastern, side, passing over a bridge at 
either end ; and another leads round 
three of its sides, the W., N., and E. ; 
the 8. being occupied by the houses 
and gardens of Ahmed Pasha Taher, 
and other buildings. On the W. is 
the palace of the late Mohammed Bey 
Defterdar ; and it was in this garden 
that the unfortunate Kleber was assas- 
sinated. On this side are Shepheard's 
hotel and other buildings ; and on the 
N. are the houses of the Copt quarter. 
Some of tbese have now given way to 
larger and better buildings; but the 
old ones, like others in Cairo, have 
been whitewashed by order of the 
government, to the destruction of their 
Oriental character. As a security 
against fire, the picturesque old wooden 
Musftrebeeh, or latticed windows, with 
their varied patterns, have also been 
proscribed ; for. though eminently pio- 
turesque, they were dangerous in case 
of file. 



5. HorsES AT Caibo. 

There is now some difficulty in find- 
ing houses to let at Cairo ; and if some 
ma^ occasionally be hired by persons 
resident there, either in the Copt or 
the Frank quarter, they are far less 
easily obtained than in former times. 
The prices too have been greatly raised ; 
and the trouble of furnishing them 



would be an objection for those who 
merely intend to stay a few months in 
Egypt. They would also require con- 
siderable alterations, in order to render 
them comfortable, especially for inva- 
lids ; and this prevents many invalids 
going from Europe to the excellent cli- 
mate of Cairo for the winter. ' There is 
also the objection of want of society in 
the Egyptian capital; and it is far 
more agreeable to pass the winter in 
Upper Egypt, even on board a boat, 
where too the climate is better than at 
Cairo. [There is a room in the Coptic 
quarter fitted up as an Engljsh church, 
and service held here on Sunday morn- 
ings at 11, and afternoons 



e. Sebvamts. 



unday 
at4.J 



The monthly pay of servants is much 
the same at Oiiro and Alexandiin. 
European travellers are expected to 
pay for a 

native upper servant, or dra- 
goman, speaking Italian, 
French, or English (a 
month), from £20 to 25 

inferior dragoman 8 to 15 

native under servant, Sdfrd" 
gee, or Fardth, speaking 
some European language. . 6 to 8 

a good man-cook, speaking 
some European language. . 10 to 12 

ordinary man-cook • . . . 6 to 8 

But it is impossible to fix the hire of 
servants, which is increasing every 
year ; much will depend on the number 
of travellers in each season, and much 
on the experience of a traveller. 

These are all fed by their masters, 
unless arrangements are made that 
the^ should provide themselves; in 
which case an allowance is given ; and 
the board and lodging of servants at 
European hotels is 8$, a^iay. 

It IS as well not to trust too much to 
the honesty of servants. 

[There are two distinct classes of 
dragomans, the native Egyptian and 
the Maltese : the latter seem to l>e 
more usually preferred at present, ps 
better acquainted with European ha- 
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bits, food, &c. Bat both are about 
equally extortionate, and both equally 
require to be Icept strictly to the 
written contract. 

Two of the best dragomans in 1865 
were " Sapienza,'* father and son, who 
also combined a considerable know* 
ledge of Egyptian ornithology, and 
were adepts at bird-preserving, a re- 
commendation to those travellers who 
wish to brine; home skins of the rarer 
species which have &llen to their gun.] 

Some have been highly spoken of by 
travellers, but, as others mnv have 
equallv good qualities, it would not be 
quite fair to mention any in particular, 
merely from report ; and as each can 
present written testimonials, the tra- 
veller may select some of those whose 
recommendations appear satisfactorv. 

In a boat he will require at least a dra- 
goman and cook. Thev might suffice, 
as the boatmen will help to buy provi- 
sions ; but it is better to have a orago- 
man, a table-servant, and a cook. 



d. Horses— Asses — Carriages. 

The horses in Egjrpt are not an Arab 
breed, nor have they the points most 
p^ple expect to meet with in the East. 
Wey are a race peculiar to the country, 
which, though not possessing the cha- 
racteristics of the thoroughbred Arab 
and English horse, is not deficient in 
some essential recommendations. They 
are low, usually about 14 to 14^ hands, 
with small heads, fine crests (but short 
neck), strone shoulders, good barrel, 
and well riobed up, hind quarters 
clumsy, and legs heavy, with short 
pasterns. They are very docile and 
good tempered, bear heat admirably, 
being accustomed to be tethered out 
all oay in the sun, and live hardily. 
Their number, however, has greatly 
decreased of late, and few really Egyp- 
tian horses are now to be met witn. 
The Dongola horse is still more rare, 
even at Dongola. Their food is barley, 
and they are only watered once a-day, 
about 3 P.M. Once every year they are 
turned out to clover, without wliich 
they suffer from an eruption of the 
skin, or some other dis^isc. Their 



paces are the walk and gallop, being 
seldom taught to trot ; but an ambling 
pace is sometimes g^ven them, by tying 
the legs together ; which is so great a 
recommendation in a horse or mule, 
that they often sell for double the sum 
of those with ordinary paces. A horse 
thus trained is called Kahwdn. The 
Egvptian horses ere not good leapers. 
and are unable to gallop for a long dis- 
tance ; so that they would be of very 
little use in hunting, if such an amuse- 
ment existed in Egypt ; but for a short 
distance their gallop is quick and 
strong, and, being very manageable, 
their rapidity of movement is very 
available in playing the gereet or 
throwing the lance. ThU graceful and 
manly exercise is now seldom seen, and 
will soon be mentioned among bygone 
pastimes, like tilting and archeryl 

In order to see Cairo the best plan 
is to hire a donkey for the day or 
by the course. There is no difficulty 
in finding them, but, as the drivers 
always try to impose on strangera, it ia 
as well to send and make an agreement 
beforehand in engaging one. Ladies 
may take sedan-chairs if they prefer 
them. Tlie hire of a donkey for a day 
is about 10 piastres, but few except 
dragomen can obtain them at that 
price ; to the Pyramids about 20. to 
the " netrifieil forest," 15, and to Sak- 
k^ra about 25 to 80, besides a trifle for 
the boy. This last is not necessary 
when by the course. But prices rL» 
so rapidly, that those siuus will boon bo 
thought too little for a day's hire : and 
it will be better to make an agieement 
beforehand. A fixed tariff of prices 
for everything is much wanted in 
Egypt Carriages may be lured of 
Euro} leans; but at exorbitant prices 
for a country like Eg3rpt, being equal to 
what are paid in Europe — 1/. a-day, and 
4 dollars for the half-day ; and by the 
hour they are dearer than in England. 
The custom of asking shillings instead 
of piastres has also added greatly to 
the charge for everything in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Frank quarter; and 
the example set by Europeans hns been 
followed by the natives. But they aro 
considered by the Franks great cheeta, 
and not unjustly ; and being qui^k and 
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artfiil, the &ct of a Bhilling being so 
many times above the value of a piastre 
has not long continued a secret known 
only to the European. 

We tolerate the imposition of 5 per 
cent when we pay guineaif instead of 
pounds, but in Egypt the amount Is 
increased to several nundred per cent 
when the shilling is substituted for the 
piastre; and the same Frank who in 
Egypt demands a shilling, if esta- 
bhshed in London would carefully 
avoid maJdng out an account for an 
Egyptian in piastres, even though he 
knew he had plenty of them and no 
other coin. 

Many of the private carriages are 
curiosities. They might be supposed 
to have come from some European 
museum, which had preserved tnem 
tmchanged for a century or two, and 
had taken advantage of the new want 
in Oairo, and of the inexperience of the 
purchasers, to sell off all the duplicates 
that could be spared. 



e. Places op public Resobt — 

LlBUARDSB. 

Cairo scarcely offers any place of 
public resort for European travellers. 
But they will find the library of the 
Egyptian Society, in the Copt quarter, 
a very great convenience ; and any one 
who wishes may become a member, and 
win have the satisfaction of promoting 
a very useful institution. Strangers 
who ve only passing through the 
country may obtain tickets of admis- 
sion, and the use of the books, during 
one whole month. 



/. QcicKEsrr hode of beexno Caibo 

AND THE NeIGHBOUBHOOD. 

For those who are pressed for time, 
and wish to see everything at or near 
Cairo as quickly as possible, the best 
ptlan is to portion out the different 
sights as follows : — 

UtDay.—To Heliopolis* Go out 
of the Bab el Fotodh, visit the tomb 

* See Sect. II. Ezcareion 2. 



of El Qhdree, half way, to the right : 
interior of dome handsome : then to 
Heliopolis; obelisk, remains of sphinxes, 
mounds of old town, fountain of the 
Sun, and sycamore of the holy family : 
returning, go to the tombs of the Mem- 
look kings ^ (Kait-bay) to left; thence 
to the Boorg e' Ziffr ; ' and enter Cairo 
by the Bab e* Nusr.^ 

2nd Day.— To Old Cairo and Roda 
Island. Go to the tombs of the Mem- 
looks,* that of the Pasha's family, the 
Imam e' Shaffaee : to Old Cairo,' Mosk 
of Amer, Boman station of Babylon to 
S. of it : cross over to Isle of Roda ; 
Nilometerff (requires an order), and 
garden of Ibrahim Pasha: return by 
the College of Derwishes,** the palace 
of Ibrahim Pasha, to Cairo. 

3rd Day. — At Cairo. Bazilar of Gho- 
r^h, Bab Zoo&yleh,* citadel ^ (Joseph's 
Well, Pasha B palace, new mosk, view), 
mosk of Sultan Hassan"* below citadel 
(porch and arch of east end), mosk of 
Tftyloon,» oldest in Cairo, with early 
pointed arches. 

4^ Day. — See the other mosks and 
royal tombs " of Cairo, bazaars,? streets, 
buildings in Cairo ; and go to the par 
lace and gardens of Shoobra.<i 

&0i Day. — The petrified wood,' called 
" forest,' on the top of the Gebel Goo- 
shee, or Mokuttum, between 6 and 7 
miles from Cairo. It is possible to 
make only two days of these three last. 

Gth Day. — To the Pyramids." Pyra- 
mids, Sphinx, and tombs; thence to 
the Apisr tombs, and the pyramids of 
Abooseer and Sakk^Lra,* and vaulted 
tomb in eastern front of hills facing 
the cultivated land, about 1^ mile to 
N. of Sakkdra ; thence to Mitrahenny, 
colossus of Remeses II., and site of 
Memphis : " back to Cairo : a long ex- 
cursion for one day. It is possible to 
sleep at the Pyramids, and go to those 
of Sakkara next morning. The order 
of these days may be changed, as most 
convenienl. 



«» Sec Sect. II. n. • lb. r. « Ib.as. 

• lb. n. ' lb., Excursion 1, a. 

B Soe KzcureioD 1, b. » lb. c. 

1 Sm Sect a. & and it. . k lb. i. » lb. k. 

» lb. *. • lb. &, I. m, n. P lb. u. 

<i lb.. Excursion 3. ' lb. Excursion 2, e. 

> lb., Excursion 4. t lb » lb. 
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g. Boats. {MerkA, pi. Mar&k^.) 

The boats of the Nile are the djenn 
(germ), the maadil, aggub (a^lpib), 
maash or more properly r^eh, daha- 
b(^h, cangia (^pingeh), kyas (^yaaehl 
§aiidal» felooka, sefeenee ; garib (karib), 
and maad^h. The largest are the 

fernua, which are only used on the Nile 
uring the inundation, or between 
Alexandria, Rosetta, and other ports 
on the Mediterranean. They carry 
from 800 to about 3500 ardebs; and 
four were built at Osioot which were 
rated at 4800 ardebs ; but these large 
boats are no longer used on the Nile. 
The maadil, or, as it is sometimes 
called, ky^ is of a very similar con- 
struction, but smaller, carrying horn 
150 to 800 ardebs. The aggub is only 
used for carrying stone, and is singular 
among the boats of the Nile for its 
square sail. 

The last five are open boats. The 
name of sandal is chiefly applied to a 
small kind of cangia, 1o a dmghy, and 
to a ship's boat ; the garib is the fish- 
ing-boat, and the maadeeh the ferry ; 
but the maash, dahabeeh, and cangia 
are the three peculiarly adapted for 
travelling on the river, l!eing furnished 
with cabins. 

The rahleh is like an inferior kind 
of dahab^h, used by the people of the 
country. The can^ is a lighter boat ; 
its cabins are small, and too low for a 
person to stand upright in them ; and 
some cangias are 60 small as to have 
only one cabin. Few now remain. 

Ddfiab^ehs are the only boats now 
used for travellers on the Nile. They 
are arranged in various ways, with at 
least two or three cabins and a bath ; 
and the largest have a fix)nt cabin suffi- 
ciently spacious to accommodate a 
party of 8 or more persons at dinner. 
By lowering that part of the deck the 
cabins have been made of a very con- 
venient height, more than sufficient for 
a tall man to stand upright in them. 
On each side is a divan, or a bench 
with cushions; the general fault of 
which is that it is t^ high ; though 



this might be remedied if the boat 
were undergoing any alteration before 
it was engaged. The hire of dahar 
beehs is always varying; but much 
depends on making a judicious bargain. 
The price depends of course on the size 
of the boat and the number of men ; but 
a large one capable of accommodating 6 
or 8 peiBons in let for from 120Z. to 130Z. 
a month. It has a reis, a steersman, and 
crew of 14 to 16 men. Smaller boats let 
for 601 to 70Z. or lOOi. But they wiU 
probably increase according to the num- 
ber of travellers who happen to be in 
the country. It is therefore impossible 
to set down a fixed sum for the hire of 
boats. Besides,- the proper price for a 
boat is very difibrent from that which 
an inexperienced traveller is made to 
pay. Tne general average of the ex- 
pense of a journey up the Nile, includ- 
ing boat hire, for two persons, is 2502. ; 
for four, 3502. ; and no dragoman would 
now engage to take a party of 3 travel- 
lers from Cairo to the 2nd cataract and 
back under 30 or 32 shillings a-day for 
each ; and if only to the first cata- 
ract at a higher charge in proportion 
per diem ; the dragoman providing the 
boat with its cap^in and crew, with 
its furniture and utensils for cooking, 
table, &c., provisions, and all expenses. 
All the furnished boats are supplied 
with divans and other furniture, a can- 
teen, kitchen fireplace,and all requisites 
for the journey, except provisions ; and 
a small boat or dinghy («andaZ) for 
landing when required. For this last, 
when hired alone, you ouj?ht not to pay 
more than 150 p. a-month. Few will 
undertake the trouble of furnishing the 
boat, and for the mere journey it is 
scarcely worth while, though the ex- 
pense is trifling if properly managed. 

The contracts are usually drawn up 
at the consulate [and now genenUly 
written in English, which all dragomans 
understand. It is signed at the consul- 
ate and stamped, for which a fee of five 
shillings is demanded, and it is essen- 
tial to have this properly done]. 

It may be as well to make the r^ 
understand that he is not to take any 
other passengers, or merchandise of 
any kind, that the whole boat shall be 
at the travellers command, that the 
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aulon ahall be obedient to ordezs, and 
that no one shall quit the boat on the 
pretext of yiedting relatiyest or witii 
similar pleas, witli^at previoudy cMng 
permiman. 

Some abuses have crept in of late, 
which onght to be put a stop to, being 
unjust to trayeUers (who now pay un- 
heard-of prices for boats), contrary to 
the customs of the country, and likely 
to paye the way for many others. One 
is the attempt to make the hirer of a 
boat responsible for any accident that 
mnj happen on passmg the cataracts, 
which has eyen been introduced into 
written contracts. This is both unjust 
and absurd. It was neyet heard of till 
of late, and no Turk or natiye would 
take a boat under such conditions. 
Besides, the r^is of the cataracts is 
placed there on purpose to pass boats, 
and at his risk ; and certainly nothing 
can be more ridiculous than for the 
trayeller to remoye that responsibility 
from the r^is of the cataracts, and 
nothing more unjust than for any one 
to take advantage of his inexperience 
to put him into this position. It 
should be resisted by all means, and 
the boats of those who refuse to allow 
them to pass the cataracts should not 
be hired at all, unless they agree to 
pay the hire of (he other taken for the 
feet of the journey beyond the cataract^ 
or to deduct from that of their own 
boat during the absence of tiie traveller 
in Nubia for a reasonable and stipu- 
lated time. 

Another is the demand for the return 
of a boat, when taken to some place 
either up or down the riyer, and there 
discharged. This is also a new and 
unheard-of abuse, and should not be 
tolerated. There is no sudb thing as 
hack carriage in the country. As 
agreements are drawn up and depo- 
sited at the consulate, such abuses may 
bo preyented. 

JAU these particulars should be spe- 
cified in the contract. Some bout- 
owners, dreading the risk of passing 
the cataracte, have lately come to an 
understanding with the sheikhs of 
the Cataract, and the boat on arriving 
at Asouan is (to the great annoyance 
of the traveller) pronounced too large. 



too deep in the water, or otherwise 
unfit and unsafe for the passage. The 
result is, that the traveller who pro- 
ceeds further is obliged to submit to a 
filthy, inconvenient Nubian boat, to 
his immense diaoomfort. But in such 
cases the sheikhs of the cataract haye 
been very properly summoned before 
the governor of Asouan, who has 
caused the r^is and the owner of the 
boat to be mulcted in a heavy sum.] 

The hire of the first month may be 
paid in advance ; and when in Upper 
Egypt, half of each successive month. 
By all means the reU and boatmen 
must be made obedient to orders : the 
traveller will otherwise find them in- 
sufferably unruly and troublesome, too 
much indulgence being considered by 
them the result of tear or inexperience ; 
nor, unless he maintains stnct disci- 
pline, can he venture to give them any 
hakahish on the voyage. If they make 
an excuse to stop at any place when 
the wind is fair, this should not be 
allowed; except once at Sioot, and 
once at Esnd, or some other large 
town, to have their bread made, all 
which details should be mentioneid in 
the contract Besides occasionally 
giving a trifling present on the journey, 
if they behave weU, they will expect a 
larger one when the boat Is dlBmissed 
at Cairo; which I shall mention pre- 
sently. The reis is always paid twice 
as much as a sailor, and at the end of 
the journey he requires about half, or 
one third, of the wnole sum given as 
bakthish. This will depend on the 
number of sailors. 

Before his departure, the trayeller's 
servant must see that all the oars are 
on board, and the sails in good con- 
dition ; he will also overlook the con- 
struction of an awning before the cabin, 
if required; but finding that Europeans 
always made these awnings, many boat- 
builders have added an open wooden 
porch to that part of the boat when 
the cabins were made. 

The boats are now for the most part 
very clean, so that it is no longer ne- 
cessary to have them sunk before going 
on board ; but it will be as well to look 
over the cabins, and to have any sus- 
picious fissures stopped and painted. 
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Some are of iron, which is a novel con* 
struction in Egypt ; and the mainmast 
is now dispensed with, wliich was 
much in the way, and had too large 
a sail for a strong wind. Instead of it 
is a small after-sail called haldk&n^ on 
a light mast stepped in the stern-sheets, 
or ginndyn^ "the garden;" and this, 
with the trink^et or foresail, is found 
sufficient, and far more convenient 
than the old main and fore-sail. 

The best preservative against dis- 
agreeable intruders at night is Mr. 
Levinge's contrivance of sheets and 
mosquito-net in one piece, akeady 
mentioned in p. 3. The only disad- 
vantage of it is the trouble of getting 
in and out. Another preventive is a 
small piece of camphor in the bed, and 
another under the pillow. What is 
called "German flea-powder" is still 
better. An iron rat-trap is also useful 
on board; and all things which the 
rats are likely to eat, and which can be 
put into jars, called halldsi, may be 
easily kept out of their reach. 

The best mode of destroying flies, 
still one of the plagues of Egypt, is by 
an infusion of quassia. Put a small 
handful into a white basin, and pour a 
pint of boiling water over it, and let it 
cool : a little sugar may be sprinkled 
over it as a greater inducement to them 
to come to it. 

Besides having curtains for the win- 
dows at night, it will be necessary to 
see that all the glass is perfect in the 
windows. It is also essential to com- 
fort to take some spare panes of glass, 
as a careless boatman is sure to put 
his pole through a pane or two, and 
other accidents may occur ; but unless 
the glass be taken from Cairo, you are 
subjected to a broken window in your 
bed-room or sitting-room till the end 
of the journey. The dragoman will 
not trouble himself on these points, 
miless by the express desire of the 
traveller. 

There should be a kitchen in the 
fore part of the boat, made of planks 
of wood, with three or four fireplaces 
in it, having tiieir sides strengthened 
with gypsum, and the bottoms or grat- 
ings of thin iron bars ; and an oven for 
baking bread and pastry. 
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One very neeessary precaution in 
sailing is to order the re'is to forbid the 
boatmen to tie the sails, and to insist 
upon their holding tlie rope called 
sJLoghdol in their hands ; which is termed 
keeping it khdlus, *' free ;" for to this 
almost all the accidents that happen 
on the Nile' are to be attributed. In 
those parts where the mountains ap- 
pioach the river it should be particu- 
larly attended to, bb at Gebel Shekh 
Umbdrak, Gebel e* Tayr, and thence 
to Shekh Timay, Gebel Aboo-Faydee, 
Gebel Shekh Hereedee, and Gebel 
Tookh below Girgeh. Care should 
also be taken to have the proper quan- 
tity of ballast on board, which is often 
curtailed in oi'der to make the boat 
lighter for towing. These two are also 
points which should be mentioned in i 
the contract, as well as tlie following, I 
that the deck of the boat should be | 
washed every morning; and the tra- 
veller may select any one of the crew 
who appears most willing for this duty. 
When one is chosen, it is more likely to 
be done. An allowance of a piastre or 
two a week should be given for this 
extra labour, and care should be taken 
that it is never omitted : unless done 
always, it will cease to be done with 
gooil will. Above all things, I recom- 
mend strict discipline in the boat, and 
invariable obedience to orders, what- 
ever they may be, with the full under- 
standing of course that they are reason- 
able and just. But I am for from 
adviiring that constant use of the stick 
which is sometimes resorted to most 
unnecessarily : firmness and the deter- 
mination of being obeyed seldom fsjl 
to command respect and obedience; 
for, when they know yon wiU be 
obeyed, they will seldom disregard an 
order. When once that obedience is 
established, then you may be as indul- 
gent as you like ; and every good office, 
every reward, will be received as a 
favour. Without it, kindness will be 
construed into iear or ignorunoc ; every 
attempt will be made to deceive the 
too easy traveller ; and in order to have 
a moment's peace, he will be obliged to 
have recourse to the very means he had 
been hoping to avoid ; by applying to 
some Turkish governor, or by 8u\)stitut- 
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ing for bindncfia too late severity, (itlicr 
of which will only draw iipou him 
hatrerl and contempt. 

One thing, however, I must say, is, 
that, however much they may try to 
impose on one over whom they think 
to get the npper hand, they never 
harbour any feelinsTS of revenge. 
They are like the frogs in the fable 
1?ith the log of wood. In sliort my 
advice is, to be strict and jitst, without 
unnecessary violence, in order to have 
the satisfaction of t)eing indalgent. 

In visiting the ruins, one or two 
of the crew will carry water, or any- 
thing else you may require, and they 
may occasionally receive a few piastres 
to buv tobacco. It is better not to 
give it each time, but after having 
been bo employed on several occa- 
eions; the promise of it being held 
oat, provided they are aiijoaya found 
ready to go; and if there is any rivalry 
among the others, they also should be 
allowed to take their turns in this em- 
ployment. When properly managed, 
no people are so willing or good-na- 
tured ; when not understood, none so 
troublesome. 

I have already stated that, when the 
crew behaved well, it was customary, 
en going up the river, to give them a 
sheep at some of the hirge towns, or a 
certain quantity of meat at least, as a 
reward for past exertions ; but some tra- 
vellers have spoilt them through a want 
of discrimination, and thev now begin 
to look on it as a right, wnether tliey 
deserve it or no. This should be re- 
sisted : and they should be made to 
understand tiiat they are to have no 
reward till they have earned it. They 
ore allowed a sheep no longer; but 
instead of it a small sum at Beni- 
aooefr Minieh, Sioot, Olrgch, Keneh, 
Esne, Asouan, and Wadee Halfii, may 
be given to the crew if they have 
had much touring and have leorked 
weR; though certainly not if the 
wind has done all the work for them. 
The r^s only receives his bakshish at 
the end of the journey. The crew also 
then expect a present i" they have given 
satisfiaction. The steersman {Mestah- 
mel) receives the shar • of one man and 
a half at the end of the juumey. Any 



man who has done extra work should 
be paid for it ; and the halcBhish of 
tlic crow should be given to one of 
them, and ntft to the re!s, as he would 
probably cheat them of a great portion ; 
for few in Egypt, whether Turks or 
natives, part witli money without an 
effort to defraud. But 'increasing as 
very expense does in Egypt, it is not 
possible to state exactly what should 
be paid on these occasions ; such mat- 
ters should be settled by the dragoman ; 
and when he engages to pay for and 
furnish everything, he alone is respon- 
sible for these payments. 

[Bakshish io the crew is now spo- 
cialiy mentioned in the contract as 
devolving on the dragoman; and the 
men have no right to expect a piastre 
from the traveller. Few, however, 
would neglect to make them an occa- 
sionolpresent, perhaps at Sioot, Asouan, 
and Wadee Haifa, as well as at the ter- 
mination of the tripk if the men have 
behaved teeU.'} 

In leaving Boolak either for Upper 
Egypt or the North, as well as in ar- 
riving there, the traveller should re- 
sist any demand for hakehigh (a word 
that haunts him in Egypt\ which the 
custom-house cavsnsses will of course 
ask for; they have nothing whatever 
to do with him or his baggage, and 
have therefore no claim, on the score 
of allowing to pass free what they 
dare not touch. Any attempt to stop 
his things should be represented, and 
care should be taken that the offender 
is punished, in order to put a stop to 
this nuisance. 

In case of absence from the boat on 
the Nile after dark, it will be as well 
to establish a rule that the r^is or your 
servant should hoist a lantern at the 
end of the longest jrard, in order to 
prevent an uncertain and long search 
after the boat, when returning fh>m a 
visit to some tomb or temple. 

(p^uards (ghuffe&^ ghiifara) are ap- 
pomted by the government at eadi 
village, who are Mund to watch wher- 
ever boats stop for the night ; and as 
they are paid for this, it is not neces- 
sary to fee them to the extent that 
servants or dragomen pretend. One 
or two piastres ror the night are quite 
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sufficient These are also paid by the 
dragoman when there is a contract with 
him. 

Boats ** taken hy (he trip " {Megdicleh.) 

For a moderately larp^e boat hired for 
the journey to Asouan, or the first 
Cataract, and back to Cairo, for four 
persons, 500Z. is charged. A stoppage 
of 10 to 12 days is allowed. 

The same to Wadee Haifa and back 
to Cairo, about half as much again, 
exclusive of the charge for passing the 
Cataracts. But the journey by the trip 
is very objectionable, as you have no 
will of your own, and run the risk of 
missing the most interesting objects, 
unless you make an express agreement 
that you shall stop wherever you wish, if 
not in going up, at least in returning 
down the river, under pain of forfeit 
for nonfulfilment of contract. 

[There are grave objections to hiring 
a boat by time or bv trip, though you 
must select one or the other. If you 
hire by time, your dragoman is tempted 
to delay on every opportunity ; not to 
make the most of fair wind, and to pro- 
long your journey unnecessarily. I 
am inclined, however, to deem tins the 
lesser evil. For if you hire by tripf you 
are In&llibly hurried along in a fair 
wind, whatever the attractions on shore, 
and you are in perpetual collision with 
the aragoman regarding stoppages, and 
you find in the morning that you have 
sailed in the night by places you espe- 
cially wished to visit. Perhaps it 
might be practicable to make a con- 
tract combining the two plans.] 

It will always be necessary to agree 
about the sum to be paid for extra 
days of detention. The number of 
days to be occupied in the journey will 
depend on wincu, and need not be spe- 
cified. 8ome idea of the additional 
cost for each person may be formed 
from the charge of 16«. a day for 
board, and lodging also, at the hotels ; 
considering too that provisionB are 
cheaper in Upper Keypt than at Cairo. 

This should also he borne in mind, 
that, when the dragoman has agreed 
to include the hcLk$kishe», the traveller 
should on no account give any, to 
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boatmen or others, on any pretext ; other- 
wise the abuses, already so great, will 
be increased still more, and great in- 
justice be done to future travellers. 

IForm of Contract in engaging Drago- 
man and Boat for the Nile Voyage : 

' to be written in English, and signed 
before (he English Cottsul, and stamped 
at tJie British Consulate, 

Agreement between (1) A B, DragO' 
man ; and (2) C D, EF, and G H, 
English travellers, 

(1) A B agrees to serve the said C D 
and his two companions as Dragoman 
and general servant on a voyage up the 
Nile to the second Cataract and back 
to Cairo, through and in Egypt, and 
other places they may wish to visit ; the 
route to be taken, and the time, place, 
and duration of halts and stoppages, to 
be entirely under their direction. 

(2) The said A B shall provide boat 
(approved of by CD and his com- 
panions), boat furniture, service, can- 
teen, bedding, all necessary food in 
sufficient quantity, and of the best qui^ 
lity ; lights, servants, &c. ; undertakes 
that he will keep the crew in order 
and obedient to orders ; and that, on 
shore, during the days agreed on for 
stoppage, he will pay all charges what- 
soever, including the hire of donkeys, 
guides, bakshish, &c., and that he will 
enable the above-named travellers to 
see all the objects of interest on the 
route to their own satisfaction. 

(3) The said A B engages that the 
boat shall be in good repair, with sails, 
oars, and cordage, and sufficient spare 
ropes, &o., on board to remedy acci- 
dents without causing delay. That, in 
addition to himself as dragoman, as 
well as a good cook and a servant, the 
crew of the boat shall consist of a cap- 
tain (r^is), second captain (second r^, 
and ten men, all able and strong. None 
of them to leave ttie boat at any time 
to visit friends or otherwise without the 
consent of the passengers. That a| 
small boat shall be provided, properly I 
fitted and in ^ood repair. * 

(4) The said AB engages to keep 
the boat in such a state of oleanliness 
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and good order as shall be agreeable to 
the paaBengers aboTe-named ; and aay 
deviation from this article shall he 
subject to their decision alone. He 
engages that the deck shall be washed 
eTery morning ; that clean sheets, &c., 
shall be provided at least once a week ; 
sufficient clean towels, table-cloths, and 
other linen ; and to wash the clothes 
of the passengers as desired. 

(5) The said A B contracts to per- 
form .the trip to the second Cataract, 
and back to Cairo, as quickly as pos- 
sible, making due allowance for wind 
and weather; that he will permit no 
opportunity to escape of sailing b^ 
night as well as by day, when there is 
sufficient wind ; and when there is no 
wind, of making what progress he can, 
by tracking by day, up the river ; that 
during the downward voyage the men 
shall row continuously — viz., 6 by day, 
and 4 by night; thiEtt he shall not 
loiter by the way, but do his best not 
to suffer other boats to pass hin, and 
use all possible exertions to perform the 
said journey ; and return back to Cairo, 
if wmd and weather allow, as soon 
after two montlis as may be. 

(6.) The said AB apees that he 
alone is leaponsible for the safety of the 
boat, and for all accidents that may 
occur, and all injuries, whether in pass- 
ing tlie Cataracts, or from fire or other 
casualties. That he will satisfy the 
Sheikhs and men at the Cataracts, in- 
cluding all bakshish and other ex- 
penses. That the whole boat shall be 
at the entire command of the above- 
named C D and his two companions ; 
and that no other passen^rs or mer- 
chandise be admitted without their 
consent. 

(7) The said A B engages that the 
crew shall stop for baling only at 
8iook and Ksn^ in ^ing up the river, 
and at Esn^ in commg down, but no- 
where else. 

(8) The said A B engages to provide 
the following meals daily : — Bfiakfast, 
consisting of tea or coifee, with milk ; ' 
bread, butter when it is to be pro- 
cured ; chicken, roast or boUed ; eggs^ 
marmalade, or jam. Lunch, consisting 
of bread and biscuit, cheese, oranges, 
figs, walnuts, dates. Dinner, to con- 



sist of soup, roast and boiled meats 
(three dishes of meat), potatoes, pud- 
ding, &c., with coffee after dinner. 

(9) In consideration of the fulfil- 
ment of the above articles on the part 
of A B, the above named C D, K F, and 
G H agree to pay to the said A B thirty 
shillings per aiem each, or four pounds 
ten shillings per diem for the three, 
beginning to reckon from the day of 
leaving the city of Cairo: of whidi 
money 1202. to be paid in advance, 
302. at Asouan, and the remainder on 
retumiug to Cairo. 

Signed this day of 180-, 

at the British Consulate, Cairo. 



Stamp and signa- 
ture of Consul. 



CD on behalf of 
the party above* 
named. 

A B, Dragoman, 
A. C. S.] 



Steamen. — ^A steamer runs now and 
then from Cairo to Asouan, It stops 
2 days at Thebes, and a short time at 
other places of interest: but many 
who Imve made this journey have 
complained of the disappointment of 
being hurried in their examination of 
the most interesting objects on the 
Nile, and it can only satisfy those who 
are indifferent about the monuments — 
(See above, Section a, p. 1). 

It leaves Cairo everv twenty days 
during the winter months. 



Requintes for the journey and general 
expenses in Upper Egypt, m taking a 
boat /or the Journey. 

When a traveller makes a contract 
to be supplied with every requisite by 
his dragoman, he leaves to him every 
arrangement about provisions, &C., for 
the voyage on the iJile. It wUl, how- 
ever, be prudent for him to make in- 
quiries before leaving Cairo respecting 
tne quantity laid in by him, and not 
to trust too much to his assurances, 
thongb, generally speaking, the supply 
is very adequate to the requirements 
for the ioumey. When, however, tra- 
vellers my in ueir own provisions, they 
must depend very much on the expen- 
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ence and honesty of their head servant, 
who ought to know very nearly the 
quantity and due proportion of every 
article required, according to the size 
of the party in the bout, and the time 
they intend remaining on tlie river. 
But he must also be guided in the pro- 
portions by the general instructions he 
receives from his masters, as some will 
require much, others little, tea, coffee, 
rice, &c. To fix the quantity of these 
for all persons is impossible ; but I may 
not be wrong in saying that for one 
person, and a journey of three months, 
the foUowing qiiantities of those few 
thiugs I have selected may suffice, 
viz. : — 

okas of maccaroni and pasta. 

„ rice. (It is cheaper at 
Boolak than at the Frank shops.) 
okas of sugar. 
„ biscuit, 
fine flour. 

mishmifih (dried apricots), 
oil for lamps. 
i kantar of potatoes. 
2 kantars of charcoal. 
12 lbs. of coffee. 
20 „ soap for washing. 
7 „ butter for cooking. 
About 30 packets of wax or compo- 
sition candies. 

Some few of these may be reple- 
nished, if necessary, though of an 
inferior quality and' dearor, in Upper 
Egypt ; but charcoal is better and 
cheaper there than at Cairo. Other re- 
quisites, and their quantity, will readily 
suggest themselves ; as well as cooking 
utensils, tables and chairs, &e., if the 
traveller famishes the boat himself. 

Some who intend making a long 
sojourn in Upper Eg}'pt wiU be glud 
to adopt this plan, and they would 
enioy the advantage of having every- 
thing new and clean ; but the trouble 
deters many ; it causes some delay ; 
and few servants are honest enough not 
to add to the various necessary items, 
the cost of which tlie traveller cannot 
very easily ascertain. It is therefore 
most usual to take a furnished boat, 
and to have everything (including the 
boat) provided by the dragoman, ac- 
cording to contract, as given above in 
p. 118. 



Though there are several shops well 
suited fur laying in stores for the jour- 
ney to Upper Egypt and Syria, I may 
mention oite that is deserving of re- 
commendation, called the ** London 
DepJi,'* being good and reasonable. 
It IS immediately^ behind the Oriental 
Hotel, in a street leading from the 
Usbekeeh : and I particularly recom- i 
mend an English tailor, called Pay, at 
the entrance of the Frank Street, for 
flags, articles of clothing, &c. ; and I 
think him the more worthy of encou- 
ragement, as he has resisted all offers of 
servants to increase the price of articles • 
in order to fee them and help to cheat 
their masters. 



A. History op Caibo. 

Must el iB^aherah, corrupted by the 
Italians into Cairo, was founded by 
Gc)her, a general of El Moez, or Abob 
Tummim, the first of the Fow^tem or 
Fatemite djmasty who ruled in Egypt. 
He was sent in the year 358 of the 
Hegira, a.d. 969, with a powerful 
army from Kayrawan (in the modrrn 
Regency of Tunis), the capital of the 
Fowdtem, to invade Egypt; and having 
succeeded in conquering the country, 
he founded a new city, near the citadel 
of Kuttaeea, under tne name of Musr 
el Kaherah. This in 362 (a.d. 973) 
became the capital instnid of Fosfat ; 
which then, by way of distinction, re- 
ceived the name of Musr el Ate^eh 
(old Musr). El Moez soon afterwards 
arrived with the whole of his court, 
and the Fow^tem, bringing with them 
the bones of their ancestors, for ever 
relinquished the country whose sove- 
reignty they had also usurped, and 
which they still .retained, by leaving a 
viceroy in the name of their monarch. 
Oairo was at first called Dor el Mem- 
lekeh, or " the royal abode," and then 
Musr el ]^heran; and Fostaf was 
distinguished ever after by the name 
of Musr el Atee^eh, or old Musr. 
which has been transformed by £u« 
ropeans into old Cairo. 

The epithet Kaherah (Cairo) is de« 
rived from Kaher, and signifies ** vic- 
torious." 
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The first part of the city erected by 
Gdher was what is still called el Igjis- 
riyn or "the two palaces," one of 
which, formerly the re^ence of Saladin 
and olher kine^ has been long occupied 
by the Mahkeweh, or Cadis Court 
Till within a few years it was almost 
a min, but is now repaired. 

The walls of Cairo were built of 
brick, and continued in the same state 
till the reign of Yoosef Salah-e'-deen 
(Saladin), who substituted a circuit of 
stone, and united to the original town 
the whole of that part lying between 
the Bab Zooayleh and the citadel. 

Yoosef Saliih-e-decn was the founder 
of the Eiyoobite dynasty in Egypt, 
and is well known in the history of 
the Crusades under the name of Sa- 
ladin. Shortly before his arrival, and 
during the troubles that obscured tlie 
latter end of the reign of the Fow^tem, 
whom he expelled, Cairo had been 
attacked by the Franks, and partly 
burnt on their approoeh, about the 
year Ijf^. Their designs against the 
city were nnsuccesB^ ; but in order 
to place it effectually beyond the reach 
of similar attempts, Saladin raised 
around it a stronger wall of masonry ; 
and observing -that the elevated rock 
to the south of the city offered a con- 
venient position for the construction 
of a fortress, to command and protect 
it, he cleared and walled in that spot ; 
and discovering a large well near the 
csentre thiit hiid 'been rut by the an- 
cients, and was then filled with sand, 
lie excavated it, and. brought another 
welcome supply of water to the citadel 
by an aqueduct, which conveyed a 
continuous stream from the Nile, at 
Fostat, to the new citadel. This last 
was then merely a conduit, supported 
on wooden pillars; and it was not 
till about the year 1518 that the stone 
aqueduct, still used for the same pur- 
pose, was substituted by order of Sultan 
el Ghoree. 

It is probable that the well above 
mentioned, which now bean the name 
of Beer Yoosef, " Joseph's well," from 
the caliph Yoosef, was hewn in the 
rock by the ancient Egypti^up, like 
the tanks on the hill behind the j 
citadel, near the Kobbet el Uowa ; | 



and this is rendered more probable 
from the circumstance of there having 
been an old town, called Loui-Tkesh- 
romi, on the site of the modem 
city. It seems, indeed, to be gene« 
rally allowed by the Cairenes, that 
Yoosef was not the real author of this 
great work; and some liave claimed 
it, with little show of probability, for 
Amer, the first Moslem conqueror of 
Egypt It consists of two parts, the 
upper and lower well ; and a winding 
staircase leads to the bottom, a depth 
of about 200 ft The exact part of 
Cairo occupied by the Egyptian town 
is uncertain ; but we learn from Arab 
writers that two villages existed there 
before the time of Goher, one called 
£1 Muks, where the Copt quarter now 
stands, and the other £1 ^uttaeea. 

t. The Citadel. 

The best way of going to the Citadel 
is on asses, but ladies will find car- 
riages, or the sedan-chairs at the hotel, 
more convenient 

Besides the well just described, the 
citadel contains several objects worthy 
of a visit ; among which may be men- 
tioned the Pasha's palace, the new 
mosk built by Mohammed Ali on the 
site of Joseph's Hall, and the arsenal. 

The palace contains some hand- 
some rooms, and the view from it is 
very fine. 

The mofik oonusts of an open square, 
surroiuided by a bingle row of co- 
lumns, 10 on the N. and S., 13 on the 
W., and 12 on the E., where a door 
leads to the inner part, or house of 
prayer ; as in the Tayloon, and other 
mosks of a similar plan. The columns 
have a fancy capital supporting round 
arches, and the whole, with the excep- 
tion of the outer walls, is of Oriental 
alaboBter. But it has not the pure 
Oriental character of other works in 
Cairo; and it excites admiration for 
the materials rather than for the style of 
itsarchitecture. Its minarets, too, which 
are of the Turkish extinguisher-order, 
are painfully elongated, in defiance of 
all proportion ; they interfere with the 
verv appearance of all around their, 
and that too in a city remaikable for 
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tlie wall into which it is built; and 
the croduloas believe that it formerly 
uttered a ciy when any calamity was 
aboat to happen to the city. 

Behind the citadel is a fort upon a 
rock, or projecting point of the Gebcl 
e* Jodshee (Goouiee), the ascent to 
which is by a long causeway. 

It was on the site of this fort that 
Mohammed Ali erected a battety 
against the citadel, then in possession 
of Khoorshid Pasha, by which he ob- 
tained the snnender of the place. 



so many elegant models of Sarsoenio 
time. jBeyond it is the hareem of the 
Pasha, with a garden on the side 
nearest the mosk. Is was to make 
room for this mosk that Joseph's Hall, 
a lofty building supported <m numerous 
handsome granite columns, was re- 
moved in 1829. But the carelessness, 
or want of skill, in taking down the 
columns, caused the destruction of the 
greater part of them, being thrown 
doi»ii at once, and mostly broken by 
thefiUl. 

From the platform is a grand and 
commanding view of the city and 
the surrounding country, taking in 
the arsenal immediately below, — the 
Rocmiylee, and the fine mosk of 
Sultan Hnssan, just outside the gates 
i>f the citadel, — the numerous mina- 
rets of Cairo, — and, in the distance, 
the Pyramids, — with the valley of 
the Kile, to Sal^ra on the south, 
and to the point of the Delta on the 
north. 

Parts only of the old citadel walls 
now remain, the others having been 
replaced by bastioi.s and curtains of 
European construction; and, what 
strikes a stranger, the portion most 
strongly and regularly fortified is that 
least open to foreign aggression, the 
town side. A g^reat part of the walls 
was blown up by the explosion of the 
powder magazine in 182^, but all was 
restored the same year, and since that 
time some additions have been made 
to the worka 

The spot is shown a little to the north 
of the Roomiylee gate where Emin 
Bey escaped, during the well-known 
massacre of the Memlooks, by leaping 
his horse over a gap in the then dila- 
pidated wall. But independent of that 
opening, a large mound of rubbish had 
accumulated below from the fallen 
materials, and it is to this that his 
safety must principally be attributed. 
On the western wall of the citadel 
I is an eagle in high relief, supposed to 
< be an emblem, or banner, m Kaia- 
koosh /[the minister and bufibon of 
Yoosef SaUh-e'-de^n), whose name sig- 
nifies in Turkish " eagle " (or lit^falTy 
*' blackbird"). It has no inscription, 
but is evidently of the same date as 



J, Obuental Character of thb 
Town. 

The narrowness of the streets of 
Cairo, and f their great inegularity, 
may strike an European as imper- 
fections in a large city; but their 
Oriental character AiUy compensates 
for this objection, and of all Eastern 
towns none is so interesting in this 
respect as the Egyptian capital. Nor 
is this character confinML to the 
bazaars, to the mosks, or to the peon* 
liarities of the exterior of the houses ; 
the interiors are of the same original 
Arab style, and no one can visit the 
hareems and courts of the private 
dwellings of the Oairenes without re- 
calling the impressions he received 
on reading the Arabian Nights. The 
disposition of the different parts of the 
'interior of the houses is, to an European 
eye, singularly confused, without the 
appearance of plan or systematic 
arrangement ; but the picturesque style 
of the courts, the inlaid marble, the 
open fonts, the mandaras with a facade 
of two arches supported on a single 
column, the elaborate fretwork of wood 
forming the muahrebedut or projecting 
windows, and the principal room with 
its lantern ^a sort of covered implu- 
vium), its diwans^ deep window-seats, 
and stained-glasB windows, have a 
pleasing effect, and remind us of the 
descriptions of old Saracenic mansiona. 
The accurate work of Mr. Lane, and 
the drawings published by Hr. Hay, 
Bfr. Roberte, Mr. Owen Jones, M. 
Coste, Mr. Lewis, M. Prisse, and 
others, have illustrated the mode of 
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liTing, and have giTen excellent repre- 
sentations of some of the public build- 
ings in Cairo; bat much remains to 
be done in the interiors; though the 
rooms themselves in the houses of 
Cairo are inferior to those of Da- 
mascus in the richness of the mosaics, 
and the general decoiation of the walls 
and oeilinga 

k. MoBES OF Caibo— Eablt Poikted 
Abcbqes. 

Cairo is said to contain about 400 
mosks. They are called Gdma (or 
JdmcL, pL Gowdma\ '* a place of meet- 
ing," or " synagogue ;" the other name 
Muaged being from teged^ **to bow 
down," whence segadeet *'a prayer- 
carpet** Many of them are in ruins, 
but the great number of those that are 
atill in repair, and used for the daily 
preyers, must be apparent to any one 
who passes through the streets, or 
sees their numerous minarets fixxn 
without The principal mosks are 
the Tnyloon (Tooloou), the Ezlier, 
the ^assanin, £1 I^akem, and those 
of the Sultans Hassan, El Ghoree, 
and £1 Kalaoon (to which last is at- 
tached the Morostiin, or madhouse), 
the Shartlwee, Modiud, B4r^oo(, 
Sitteh Z^yneb, and others ; to many of 
which are attached the tombs of their 
founders. 

There is little difficulty attending a 
▼iait to the mottks of Cairo ; and, with 
the exception of the Hassamn and 
the £z*her, they may be visited b^ 
persona wearing the Frank dress, if 
accompanied by a cawess, and pro- 

I vided with an order from the govem- 

j ment. 

The first in point of antiquity is 
the mosk of Ahmed ebn e* Tooloon, 
generally known as the Jama (Oama) 
Tayloon. It is said to be built on the 
plskii of the f[aaba, at Mecca, which 
seems to have been (hat of all the 
olde:st moakB founded by the Moslems. 
The centre is an extensive open oomt, 
about 100 paces square, surrounded 
bw colonnades; those on three of the 
sides consisting of two rows of co- 
lumns, 25 paces deep, and that on the 
eastern end of five rows, all support- 



ing pointed archesL These arches are | 
of a very graceful shape, retaining a 
little of the horseshoe form at the 
base of the arohivolt, as it rises from 
the pier ; and in a wall added after- 
wards to connect the mosk with the 
base of the principal minaret is one < 
round horseshoe areh, which is rarely 
met with in £gypt Around the 
mosk is an outer wall, now encum- 
bered in part by houses, at each angle 
of which rose one of the minarets; 
that on the N.W. comer being the one 
used for tlie call to pmyer. This mosk 
is the oldest in Cairo, having been 
founded 90 yearsi before any other 
part of the city, in the year 879 a.d., 
or 265 of the Hegira, as is attested by 
two Cufic inscriptions on the walls of 
the court, a date which accords with 
the era of that prince, who ruled in 
£gypt from 868 to 884. If not re- 
markable for beauty, it is a monument 
of the highest interim in the history 
of architecture, as it proves the exists 
ence of the pointed areh about three 
hundred years before its introduction 
into £ngland, where that style of 
building was not in common use until 
the beginning of 1200, and was scarcely 
known before the year 1170. 

There is reason to belieye that tlie 
pointed arch was used in some parts 
of £urope as early as the beginning of 
1100; but it was then evidently n 
novel introduction, generally, mixfd 
with the older round-headed arch, and 
not exclusively adopted throughout 
any building. And since we here find 
a mosk presenting the pointed style in 
all its numerous arches, we may con- 
clude not only that the Saracens em- 
ployed it long before its introduction 
into £urope, but that we were in- 
debted to them for the invention. 
The mosk of Tayloon being tliC 
oldest building in Cairo, it is im|K)£- 
sible to ascertain from any monuments 
there at what time they adopted this 
style of arohiteoture, but we may re:i- 
sonably suppose that it was not (/.«, 
first mosk ever erected with ^ointifl 
I artthes, and that in the £est this kii d 
I of arch dated considerably before <1*«* 
'. Tear 879. That it should have bci it 
! introduced from thence into £urope u 
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not at all improbable ; and the time of 
its first appearance naturally leads to 
the conclusion that the Crusaders 
made us acquainted with the style of 
buildmg they had seen during their 
wars against the Saracens. 

Along the cornice, above the arches 
within tlie colonnades, are Cufic in- 
scriptions on wood, many of which 
have long since £eillen. The style of 
the letters is of the same ancient cha- 
racter as in the stone tablets before 
mentioned ; and indeed, were the date 
not present to determine the period of 
its erection, the style of the Cufic 
alone would suffice to fix it within 
a very few years, that character hav- 
ing undergone very marked changes 
in different periods of its use; and 
what is singular, the oldest, which is 
the most simple and least omamenteii, 
lias a nearer resemblance to the Arabic 
than that in vogue about the time 
when the modem form of letters was 
introduced. The Arabic character 
was first adopted about 950 A.U., but 
Cufic continued in use till the end of 
the Fowatem or Fatcmite dynasty; 
and on buildings, Arabic and Cufic 
were both employed, even to the reign 
of Sultan el Ohoree, aj>. 1508. 

The wooden pulpit, and the dome 
over the front in the centre of the 
quadrangle, are of the Melek Mun- 
soor Hesam e' deen Lageen, and bear 
the date 696 of the Heg'irn, in Arabic 
characters. 

Another mosk (which I shall men- 
tion presently), at Cairo, founded in 
1003 by the Sultan el Hakem, having 
also pointed arches, sufficiently shows 
this to be the usual style of archi- 
tecture in the East at a period when 
it was still unknown in Eiutipe ; and 
there is every reason to believe that, if 
other Saracenic buildings could be dis- 
covered of the same era, and probably 
long before the time of Ahmed ebn 
e' Tooloon, they would present the 
same pointed style. It is, however, 
sufficient to have found two, of the 
years a.d. 879 and 1003, to settle the 

auestion respecting the previous use of 
^e pointed arch in the East ; and the 
idea of its origin from the intersection 
f two round arches, or groined vaults. 



may at once be abandoned, and, above 
all, its invention in England, which 
was years behind the Continent in the 
date of its adoption. I believe that it 
was known long before the Christian 
era, and was probably of Assyrian 
origin. 

The minaret of the Tayloon, which 
rises from the exterior wall of circuit, 
has a singular appearance, owing to 
the staircase winding round the out- 
side. Its novel form is said to have 
originated in the absent habits of its 
founder, and an observation of his 
Wizeer. He had observed him uncon- 
sciously rolling up a piece of parch- 
ment into a spiral form ; and having 
remarked, ** It was a pity his majesty 
had no better employn^nt," the King, 
in order to excuse himself, replied, 
'•So far from trifling, I have been 
thinking that a minaret erected on 
this principle would have many ad- 
vantages ; I could even ride up it on 
horseback : and I wish that of my 
new mosk to be bailt of the same 
form." 

From its summit is one of the finest 
views of the town ; and though infe- 
rior in extent, it possesses an advan- 
tage over that from the platform oi 
Joseph's Hall, in having the citadel 
as one of its princip<il features. The 
hill on which the mosk stands was 
formerly called el Kuttaeea, aud was 
chosen by Ahmed ebn e' Tooloon as 
a place of residence for himself and 
his troops: but it was not till long 
after the foundation of Cairo that this 
hill was emclosed within the walls, 
and became part of the capital of 
Egypt Its modem name is E[alat-el- 
Kebsh, '* the citadel of the ram ;" and 
tradition pretends that it records the 
, spot where the ram was sacrificed by 
Abraham. Nor is this the only &n- 
ciful tradition connected with the hill, 
or the site of the mosk of Tayloon. 
Noah's ark is reported to have rested 
at the very spot where a Nebk tree 
still grows, within a rained enclosure 
in t£ court of the mosk; and the 
name of Gebel O'skoor is believed to 
have been given it, in consequenoo 
of the thavJcsgiving he there ofieied to 
the Deity for his rescue from Uie 
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perils of the flood. Here too is what 
18 called the Mustdbat Pkaradon, ** Pha- 
raoh's bench ** (or ** seat ") : a name 
wiiich probably records the existence of 
an ancient town on this rocky lieight. 
Here too once stood the old stone 
aaroophagos which had the name of 
the * Lioyer's fountain." 

The Ezlier or ** splendid" mosk, 
was originally founded by Gohcr 
(Juher) el "EMd^ the general of Moez, 
abont the year 970; but that which 
is now seen is of a later date, having 
been subsequently rebuilt and con- 
siderably enlarged. Each part bears 
an inscription relative to the era, and 
authors, of its sucoesBive restorations, 
to the year 1762. It is of considerable 
size, and ornamented with numerous 
columns, which gave a lightness and 
grace to the interior. It is the College 
of Gturo, and here the Koran is par- 
ticularly studied; but as in the an- 
cient temple of Jerusalem and the mo- 
dem Bayt- Allah at Mecca, idlers of all 
descriptions resort tbither to buy and 
sell, read and sleep, and enjoy the 
coolness of its shady and extensive 
colonnades. 

Close to the south-west angle is 
another handsome mosk, and a little 
fiirtherto the north is the small but 
oelebzated Qassanui, dedicated to the 
two sons of Ali, el Hassan and el 
l^oflsaf n, whose relics it contains. It 
18 said that the head of Qoeaayn, and 
the hand of Hassan, are preserved 
there. Like the Ezher, it was built 
or restored at different periods, the 
last addition dating in 1762, and bear- 
ing the name of Abd e' R^man keliia ; 
but none of the earliest part ia now 
visible. The mocled or birthday of 
the ^aasanfn is one of the principal 
fdtes of Cairo, when a grand illumi- 
nation, with the usual amusements of 
Eastern Mrs, continues for eight, and 
sometimes more, days, in this quarter 
of the town. The tomb of the patron 
saint on such occasions is always co- 
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vend with the Kintdi, or sacred enve- 
lope of embroidered cloth or velvet; 
which calls to mind the clothing of 
the statues with Uie upoy xoafior, in the 
temples of ancient Egypt. 

Of the early mosks, tliat have re- 
tained their original style of architec- 
ture from the period of their founda- 
tion, the oldest, next to the Tayloon, 
is that of " SolfAn El Hakem," near 
the Bab e* Nusr, one of the principal 
gates of Cairo. 

The arches are all pointed, with a 
slight horseshoe curve at the base; 
and as the date of its erection is nearly 
200 years before that style of archi- 
tecture became general in England, it 
offers, as already stated, ano&er im- 
portant proof of its early adoption in 
Saracenic buildings. '*8oltan £1 Ha- 
kem," or "El Hakem be-bmr-Hlah,** 
the third caliph of the Fatemite dy- 
nasty, reigued from 996 to 1021 ajx 
This eccentric and immoral prince 
was the founder of the sect of Dru6ei<, 
still extant in 8yria. He pretended 
to be vested with a divine mission, 
and, aided by Hamzeh, and by Derari, 
another Ismaclian, succeeded in obtain- 
ing many proselytes, by whom he was 
looked upon as a prophet, or even as an 
incarnation of the Deity lumself; audit 
is worthy of remark, that, in an inscrip- 
tion over the western door of the moslr, 
his name is followed by the same expres- 
sions that usually accompany that of 
the founder of Islam.* But tlie mo- 
dem Cairenes, .incapable of reading 
the Cufic, are ignorant of this secret, 
the discovery of which would raise 
their indignation ; and I observed tliis 
feeling singly shown by some indi- 
viduals to whom I read the passage 
contained in the inscription. Iji Ara- 
bio letters, it is as follows : — 



* They were also applied to All, and to some 
of tbe most revered companions of the Prophet, 
bni not to persons of later times. 






" Kl Hakem be-omr-IlUb. Prince of the FailhfbU tbe Uessings of Ood be onto bim and 
to his ancflstora, the pnre. Tn the month Regeb, the year am, 393," or aa 1003. 
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The minaret of this moek was fortified 
by the French during their possession 
of Egypt, and the whole building 
has now become a complete ruin. A 
thoroughfare lends through it by the 
very entrance over which the inscrip- 
tion is placed; and as this doorway 
will» in all probability, be soon taken 
away to make more rooui for the road, 
it is very desirable that some one in- 
terested in such subjects (who happens 
to be at Cairo at the time) should 
endeavour to secure this curious docu- 
ment for some European museum, ere 
it be destroyed, or buried in the wall 
of any new building. 

The finest mosk in Cairo is unques- 
tionably i\ie** Jdma-t-^SolfdnHcuaam,** 
immediately below the citadel, between 
the Boomdylee and the Soog e' SulUh. 
Its loftv and beautifully ornamented 
porch, the rich cornice of its towering 
walls, its minaret, and the arches of 
its spacious court, must delight every 
admirer of architecture. And so im- 
pressed are the Cairencs with its supe- 
riority over other moeks, that they 
believe the king ordered the hand of 
the architect to be cut off, in order to 
prevent his building any other that 
should vie with it ; absurdly ascribing 
to his hand whet was due to his head. 
The same story is applied to other 
fine buildings, of which they wish to 
express their admiration, as to the two 
minarets of Samalood aud Sioot, in 
Upper Egypt. 

The interior is of a different form 
from the mosks of early times, and from 
the generality of those at Cairo : oon- 
sisting of an hypeethral court, with 
a ftjuare recess on each side, covered 
by a noble and majestic arch, that on 
the east being much more spacious 
than the other three, and measuring 
69 fL 5 in. in span. At the inner 
end of it are the niche of the tmdm, 
who prays before the congregation on 
Friday, and the mumher or pulpit; 
and two rows of handsome coloured 
glass vases of Syrian manufiicture, 
bearing the name of the sultan, are 
suspended from the side walls. Be- 
hind, and forming the same part of 
building, is the tomb, which bears the 
date of 764 ol the Hegira (aj>. 1363), 



two years later than his death, which 
happened in the month of Jumad el 
owei, A.u. 762. It is surmounted by 
a large dome, like many others, of 
wood ahd plaster, on a basement and 
walls of stone, and the ornamental 
details are of the same materials. On 
the tomb itself is a large copy of the 
Koran, written in beautiful disUnct 
characters, and over it are sounded 
three of the coloured lampa 

The blocks used in the erection of 
this noble edifice were brought fix>m 
the pyramids ; and though we regret 
that one monument should have Men 
defaced in order to supply materials 
for another, we must confess that few 
buildings oould summon to their aid 
greater beauty to plead an excuse, 
while we regret that it is not likely 
to be as durable as those ancient 
structures. The mosk of el GhiSree^ 
the Morostin, the citadel, and other 
buildings, were indebted for stone to 
the same monuments, which were to 
them the same convenient quarry as 
the Colisemn to the palaces at Rome. 

The mosk of Sultan Kaloon is near 
the bazaar of the Khan Khaleel, and 
is better known from being attached 
to the Morost^n or madhouse, founded 
by that philanthropic prince in a. h. 
684, or >287 a. d. In the Morostto 
itself is another mosk built by the 
same king, whose name is found at the 
E. end, *' mowldna oo seedna e* Solt^ 
el Melek el Mun^oor Sayf e* diSoneea 
00 e* deen Kalaoon e' Silehee," in an 
inscription of four lines, with the date 
of ** 684 A. H., in the month of Jnmad 
el owel ;*' 'and . over the door of the 
main entrance of the bnlding another 
inscription says the whole was begun 
in the month of Beebeh el akher 683, 
and finished in Jnmad el owel 684 ; 
being only 13 months. It is said that 
the king offered a laige reward to the 
architect and builders if finished within 
the year. This, however, they failed 
in doing; but it was completed in 
the short space of time mentioned in 
the inscription, only one month over the 
period prescribed ; which fuUy refutes 
the nation that Sultan Kalaoon only 
laid the foundations, and that the 
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Morost^n was finished by his son Naser 
Mohammed. 

The fi»t MoroeUn in Egypt is said 
to have been built by Aooolgaysh 
Khamaiaweeh, the son and saccessor 
of Ahmed ebn e' Tooloon, about the 
▼ear 890 a. d. ; or, according to some, 
by Ahmed ebn e* Tooloon himself. 
The following story is related as tkie 
canse of its foundation. 4 ^^^y o^ 
distinction/ having become obnoxious 
to her husband, was put away on the 
plea of insanity, and given in charge 
to persons wlio took care of mad 
people ; bat having escaped from her 
plaoe^ of confinement at the moment 
the kiug happened to be passing by, she 
threw herself at his feet, and implored 
his protection. The injustice of her 
detention, and the many cases of mis- 
management detected on this occasion, 
deteimined the king to found a public 
institntioD, where slmilsjr practices 
could not take place; and he therefore 
made two Morojfa&ns or madhouses, one 
near the hippodrome or Kaiamed&n 
(where this scene took place), the 
other between the Kalat el Kebsh 
and ihe island of Boolak. Little less 
tiian 400 years after, was founded the 
present Moroetin, the only one now 
existing in E^ypi, which, though con- 
ducted in a dis^acefiil manner in late 
timeSk speaks highly for the humane 
intoations of its rounder. 

By his orders, the patients, whatever 
mignt be the nature of their com- 
plaints, were regularly attended by 
medical men, and by nurses attached 
to the establishment; and their minds 
were relieved by the introduction of a 
band of music, which played at inter- 
vals on a platform (that still exists) in 
the court of the interior. It is in this 
court that the wards, or benches, are 
put up for the infirm, admitted to the 
hospital ; but the music has long ceased : 
and the neglect and embezzlement of 
the directors would have reduced the 
whole to a ruined condition, had it 
not been for the benevolence of the late 
Sayd el Mahrookee ; and, above all, of 
Abmed Pasha Taher, who repaired the 
building and supplied whatever was 
wanting. This last is recorded in an 



inscription over the inner door, bearing 
date 1248 a. r., or 1833 a. d. 

The lunatics have lately been re- 
moved to another hospital under the 
superintendence of Europeans ; and the 
saa treatment they before experienced 
no longer continues. 

In the mosk is the tomb of its 
founder, who was the first of the 
Kalaoon&b, or ^alah^Ii, a division of 
tne Baharite dyossty. He died in the 
vear 1290 a. d. The tomb of his sun 
N'^r Mohammed forms part of the 
same mass of buildings. That of 
Sultan ^[alaodn is handisome; it is on 
the rignt, as the mosk is on the left, 
of the passage, as you enter the princi* 
pal door of the Morostiin ; and, like the 
mosk, it is supported on large columns 
surmounted oy arches, which in the 
latter are of elongated shape, and in 
the former slightly partaking of the 
horseshoe form. Their spaudrils, and 
the windows above, are ornamented 
with light Ixacery ; end the Mahrah, or 
niche for prayer, inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl and mosaic work, not unlike 
the Byzantine taste, with rows of small 
columns dividing it into compartments, 
has a rich and curious efiect. 

In the vicinity are the tombs of 
other monarchs of the same dynasty, 
and of their predecessors, the caliphs 
of Egypt, which I shall mention pre- 
sently. After passing the mosk-tamb 
of Kalaodn, vou come to that of Sultan 
BerVook; wnich, like others of that 
time, consists of an open court, with 
large arches at each side, one of which, 
larger and deeper than the other three, 
is we eastern or Mecca end. Attacheu 
to it is the tomb of his wife and 
daughter, where a fine illuminated copv 
of me ^oran is shown, eaid to be all 
written by the latter, who was called 
the princess Fatima (Fitmeh). Sultan 
Ber$oo^ himself was buried in one of 
the tombs of the Memlook kings, out- 
side the city. 

The Shar&wee is another celebrated 
mosk dedicated to one of the principal 
saints of Odro. The Mo^iud founded 
between the years 1412 and 1420 a.d. is 
a handsome mode with pointed arches, 
having slight traces of the horseshoe 
form, at the base of the archivolt, like 
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mnny others of the pointed style at 
Cairo. It is close to the gute called 
Bab Zoodyleh; whicli, witli the two 
elegant minarets that rise above it, is 
a noble specimen of eastern architec- 
ture. This gate was formerly the 
entrance of the city on the south side ; 
before the quarter now connecting it 
with the citadel was added. 

Without the Bab Zooayleh, at the 
junction of the four street is one of 
the places asdigned for capital punish- 
ments. Here, and in tiie Roomaylee, 
Moslem culprits are beheaded ; Christ- 
ians and Jews, whose blood is thought 
to defile the sword, being hanged in 
the Frank quarter, or at the grated 
window of the AshrafeSh, at the comer 
of a street meeting that which runs 
from the Ghor^h to the Khan Khal^. 
It was at the Bab Zooiyleh that Toman 
Bay was put to death, when taken 
prisoner by Sultan Selim in 1517. 

The privilege accorded to the Mos- 
lems in this respect is not merely an 
honour ; it has a much more important 
advantage, which consists in being put 
to a speedy death instead of being 
left to btrug^le for a length of time 
against the iron gratings; which, in 
spite of the humane offiees of the 
hangman, in pulling the culprit's feet, 
must tend to prolong his sufferings. 

The mosk of el Ghoree fetands at the 
extremity of the bazaar, called after 
him £1 Ghor^h. and from its position 
is one of the most picturesque build- 
ings in Cairo. On approaching it by 
the Ghoreeh, which is of more than 
ordinary breadth, you perceive the 
grand effect of its luilty walls; and 
the open spice in which it stands, to- 
gether with the variety of costumes 
in the groups that throng that spot, and 
the grand tloorway of the tomb on the 
opposite side, offer a beautiful subject 
for the pencil of an artist. The tomb 
of El Ghoree stands on the other side of 
the street: there are also two other 
tombs of the same king, one at £1 
Kaitbay, and the other on the road to 
Heliopolis, called ]^obbet el Ghoree; as 
if the number of tombs were intended 
to compensate him for not having 
been bulled in Egypt; though the 
Cairenee affirm that hia body was really 



brought from Syria, and deposited in 
that of the Ghoreeh. He was killed 
in 1517 near Aleppo, in a conflict with 
the Turks under Sultan Selim, who 
then advanced into Egypt; and Toman 
Bay, who was elected oy the Memlooks 
as his successor, having been defeated 
near Heliopolis, was the last of the 
Hemlock monarchs of the oountry. 



I Tombs OF THE Caupbb OF Egypt. 

Tlie tombs of the caliphs occupied 
the site of what is now tne Basoiar of 
Khan-Khaleel, but they are all de- 
stroyed with the exception of that of 
E'^leh Eiyoob. This monarch was 
the seventh caliph of the Eiyoobito 
dynasty, and died in 1250 a.i>., or 647 
of the Hegira, as is stated by the Cufic 
inscription over the door. It was duritig 
his reign that the rash attempt was 
made by St. Louis to surprise Cairo, 
in 1249 ; which ended in tUe defeat of 
the Crusaders, the death of the Count 
d'Artois, and the capture of the French 
king. On the death of £ Saleh, his 
Memlooks conspired and killed his sod ; 
and after the short reigns of his widow 
and the M elek el Ashraf Moose, who 
was deposed in his 4th year, the first 
Memlook dynasty was established in 
Egypt under the name of ** Dowlet el 
Memaleek el Bahreeh " or ** Tdorkeeh," 
known to us as the Baharite dynasty. 
Among them were several of the 
Memlooks of £* ^leh. 

Those tombs, improperlv called by 
Europeans "of tlie caliphs,** outsidie 
the walls to the E. of the town, are of 
a much later date, being of the Mem- 
look kings of the Circassian or Borgite 
dynasty, who ruled from 1382 a. d. to 
the invasion of Sultan Selim in 1517. 
I shall mention them in their due 
order, after noticing some of those of 
the first or Baharite dynasty. 

m. TOHBS OF THE BaHABITE 

Memix>ok Kikos. 

The tombs of Sultan Baybdrs, Naser 
Mohammed, and somo others, are 
worthy of a visit Bayb^ or E'Zaher 
Bayben el Bendu^daiec, was the fourth 
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prince of this dynasty, and reigned 
from 1260 to 1277. Xliat of E* Naaer 
Mohammed, the son of Sultan ^!alao6n, 
stands close to the Morostan and the 
moek of his father, and is remarkable 
for an elegant doorway, with clustered 
pillars in the European or Gothic style, 
such as might be found in one of our 
churches, and therefore differing in 
character from Saracenic architecture. 
Over this door is an inscription pui^ 
porting that the building was erected 
by the Sultan Mohamm^ son of the 
Sultan el Melek el Munsoor e' deen 
Kalao6n e* Salehee. The date on the 
lintel is G98 a.h. (or a.d. 1299), and 
on the body of the building 695. The 
minaret which stands above this Gothic 
entrance is remarkable for its lace-like 
fretwork, uncommon in Cairo, but 
which calls to mind the style of the 
Alhambra, and of the Al Cazar at 
Seville. 



n. Tombs of the Girgassiak M h- 

LOOK KlN0S.~T01fBS OF TUK 

Memlooks. 

The greater part of these tombs 
stand outside the town, a short dis- 
tance to the £. of the Bab e' Kusr. 
They are frequently called by Euro- 
peans ** of the caliphs,** as above stated, 
but are better known to the Cairenes 
as £1 Kaitbay (Kaedbai) ; a name taken 
from that of the principal building, 
which is of £1 Ashnif Aboo-lNusr 
JCaedbai c' Z^heree, the 19th sultan 
of this dynasty, who died and was 
buried there in 1496 a. p. llie mi- 
naret and dome of his mosk are very 
elegant, and claim for it the first place 
amon^ these splendid monuments, 
though feome others may be said to 
fall little tthort of it in beauty; and 
those of £1 BerVoolF and £1 Eshraf 
have each their respective merits. 
£1 B^r^oo^, or E' Z'ahcr Berkook, was 
the first sultan of this dynasty, and 
was renowned for having twice re- 
pulsed the Tartars under Tamerlane 
m 1393-4. 

To each of these tombs a mosk is 
attached, as to the others already men- 
tioned in Cairo ; and in the latter place 



it may often be doubted whether the 
tomb has been attached to the mosk, 
or the mosk to the tomb. 

It is much to be regretted that these 
interesting monuments are suffered to 
fall to decay : the stones have some- 
times even l)cen carried awav to serve 
for the construction of other buildings ; 
and there is reason to fear that in 
another fifty years they will be a heap 
of ruins. In their architecture they 
resemble -some of the mosks of Cairo : 
and the same alternate black and white, 
or white and red, courses of stones 
occur, as in those within the city, 
which call to mind the same peculiarity 
in some of the churches of Italy. The 
stone of which they are principally 
built is the common stone of the neigh- 
bouring hills. The black limestone 
is brought from the vicinity of the 
convent of St. Antony in the eastern 
desert ; but the red bands in the mosks 
of Cairo are merely painted on the 
originally white sur&ce. 

There are other tombs called "of 
the Memlooks," to the south of the 
city, usually designated by the Cai- 
renes as the Im^m e* Shafiaee, from 
the chief of that branch of Moslema 
whose tomb there forms a conspicuous 
object. It is easily recognised by its 
lar^o dome, surmounted by a weather- 
coclc in the form of a boat. It is said 
to have been built by Yoosef Salah-e*- 
deen TSaladin', from which it received, 
according to Pococke, the name of e 
Saliih^h. Near tliis is the sepulchre 
of Mohammed Ali and his fiunily, con- 
sisting of a long corridor and two 
chambers, each covered by a dome, in 
the inner one of which is the tomb 
of the Pasha himself. The others are of 
Toossoom and Ismai'l Pashas, his sons ; 
of Mohammed Bey Dcfterdar; of Zohni 
Pasha, his sister ; of his first wife ; of 
Mustafa Bey Belli Pasha, his wife's 
brother; of Ali Bey Saloniklee, and 
his wife, a cousin of the Pasha; of 
Toossoom Bey, Shcieef Pasha's bro- 
ther, and his wife; of Hossayn Bey, 
the nephew ; of the younger children 
of the Pasha ; and of Ibrahim Prnha's 
bister, Tafeedeh Hanem, the wife of 
Moharrem Bey. Many of the tombs 
near to the city on this bide are also 

g3 
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curious, and offer interesting subjects 
for the pencil of un artist. 

O. SiBEELS, OB PCBUC FOUNTAINS. 

Many of the 8ibe^ or public foun- 
tains in the city merit admiration, as 
carious specimens of the peculiarities 
of Oriental taste, aboundingin great 
luxuriance of ornament. The most 
remarkable are of ToosBoom and Ismail 
Pashas, the sons of Mohammed AU : 
and some of older date in the centre of 
the town. 

p. Palaces. 

The principal palaces are those built 
by Mohammed Ali ; the late Moham- 
med Bey Defterdar; Mahmood Bey, 
formeriy kehia of the Pasha ; Ahmed 
Pasha; Knzleh Hanem, the Pasha's 
daughter; and Hassan Pasha : and out- 
side the city those of Shoobra ; l^asr 
e* Keel, belonging to Shemsa BOanem ; 
and Kasr Dubaim, built by the late 
Mohammed Bey Defterdar, between 
Old Cairo and Boolak. Few, however, 
repay the trouble of a visit except the 
first, 

q. Streffs. 

There are few streeta in Gairo of 
sufficient breadth to admit carriages, 
without great inconvenience to foot 
passengers. Here and there, however, 
streets are met with broad enough to 
allow them a free passage, and they 
may go from the citadel to the gat^ 
without difficulty. Gnrts, indeed, em- 
ploytd in carrying rubbish from tome 
of the fiilto Looses, are often seen in 
the larger thoroughfares ; and though 
there are few where two carriages 
could pass each other, it may be said 
that nearly all the principal streets are 
sufficiently broad to admit one. There 
ifl^ however, one large street leadmg 
out of the Frank quarter, or Moskee, 
which falls at right angles into that 
running from the (jhoreSn to the Khan 
Khaleel. It was made in tiie latter 
part of Mohammed Ali's rule. It is 
much larger than any other in C^iro, 
being about 82 ft broad ; and though 
the heat is much felt in walking 
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through it in hot weather, it is no 
doubt beneficial to have this great 
opening amid the small unaired lUleyH 
of the Jews* quarter, which it traveisea. 
The by-streets, and those in the 
quarters of the interior, are very nar- 
row : and in consequence of the Qurene 
mode of building houses, each story 
projecting beyond that immediately 
below it. two persons may shake huidls 
across the street fi-om tlie upper win- 
dows. This narrowness of tne streets 
is^ common to manv towns in hot 
climates, having for its object greater 
coolness; and so small a portion of 
blue sk^ is sometimes seen between 
the projecting mnskreh^eh$, or the ap- 
proaching tops of the houses, that they 
might give a very suitable answer to 
the lines in Virgil, — 

* Die quibtis ia terria, et trl» mfhi magnns 
Apollo, 
Tr» pateat oaeli qiatiiun non aaipUua 
vlnaa." 

Some of the bazaars are covered over 
to protect those seated in the shopB 
below from the sun; and where the 
coverings are of wood, the appearance 
of the street is not injurea by the 
effect; but when of mat^ or linen 
awnings, their tattered condition, and 
the quantity of dust they shower down, 
during a strong wind, upon those be- 
low, tend little to ti.e beau^ of the 
street or to the comfort of the people 
for whose benefit they are intended. 
The streets of the bazars are also kept 
cool by watering, wl.ich, though it 
may contribute to that end, has a very 
prejudiciil effect, the vapour constantly 
arising from the damp ground in a 
climate like Egypt tending greatly to 
cause or increase ophttialmia; and to 
this mav, in a great degree, be attri- 
buted the startling fact that one out of 
six among the inhabitants of Cairo ia 
either blind, or has some complaint in 
the eyes. 

r. Cafes.— PtjNCM. 

The cafi^ in Cairo are nnmeiou8» 
but little worthy of notice ; nor are 
any of them deserving of a vibit, ex- 
cept one or two during the &st of 
Bamaddn, on which oocat>ion it would 
be imprudent to go to some of them 
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in a Fntok dress. During that month, 
Karagioot, the Turkish Fundi, is ex- 
hihited with gieat ^lat. The per- 
formanoes are not remarkable for de- 
cency. KaragiooB sometimes exhibits 
many strange fieats, which he pretends 
to have peiformed during his career; 
in his satirical sallies he spares neither 
rank, age, nor sex ; and until a com- 
plaint was made to the govemment, 
the licentiousness of these iSSntoYi-alia 
was so gross, that it would have 
shocked an ancient Oreek audience, 
though accustomed to the plays of 
Aristophanes. 



There are many baths in Cairo, but 
none remarkable for size or splendour. 
They are all vapour-baths; and their 
heat, the system of shampooing, and 
the operation of rubbing with horse- 
hair ^loves^ contribute not a little to 
cleanhness and comfort, though it is 
by no means agreeable to have to 
undergo the operation of being sham- 
pooed oy the bathing-men. The largest 
oath is the Tuifibalee, near the gate 
called Bab e' Shar^h, but it is less 
dean and comfortable than many 
others. One person, or a party, may 
take a whole bath to themselves alone, 
if they send beforehand and make an 
agreement with the master. In that 
case, care should be taken to see that 
the whole is well cleaned out, and fresh 
water put into the tank or muktus. You 
had always better use your own towels, 
or promise an extra fee for clean ones, 
which you cannot be too particular in 
rejecting if at all of doubtful appear- 
ance. The baths at Oairo are on the 
same principle as those of Constanti- 
nople, though inferior in size. 



t Slave Mabket. 

The slave-market, Okdlet e* GeUb, 
is no longer one of the sights of Catro, 
and the uave-trade has b^n abolished 
in Egypt by Said Pasha; though those 
who possess slaves are allowed to keep 
them in their service. 



u. Bazaabs.— Prices of Goods. 

Bazdan. — ^The principal baziUuns are 
the Ghoi^h and Khan Khal^l. The 
former is called from Sultan el Ghoree, 
whose mosk and tomb terminate and 
embellish one of its extremities. There 
cottons and other stufb, silks, Feg caps, 
and various articles are sold ; and iu 
the Khan Khaleel (which, as I have 
shown, occupies the site of the Caliphs* 
tombs) cloth, dresses^ swords, silka^ 
slippers, and embroidered stuflb, are the 

Srincipal articles. The two market- 
ays at the latter baz^r are Monday 
and Thursday, the sale continuing from 
about 9 till 1 1. Various goods are sold 
by auction, the appraisers or deUdU 
{deOaUn) carrying tnem through the 
market^ and calling the price bid for 
them. Many things may be bought at 
very reasonable prices on those occa- 
sions; and it is an amusing scene to 
witness from a shop, where, if in the 
habit of dealing with the owner, a 
stranger is always welcome, even 
thougn iu a Frank costume. Crowds 
of people throng the baziSar, while the 
deudU wade through the crowd, car- 
rying drawn swonls, fly-flaps, silk 
dresses, chain armour, amber mouth- 
pieces, guns, and various heterogeneous 
substances. 

Formerly the ovlydeUdls {deUaUen) in 
the Elhan khaleel were Turks, but now 
natives are admitted to vociferate the 
prices in bad Turkish, or even Arabic, 
and the owner of the thing to be sold 
frequently goes himself to the bazaar, 
to save the expense of a hired ap- 
praiser. In every case, however, 5 per 
cent, is paid to government on the sale 
of each article. 

Within th's khan is a square oc- 
cupied by defilers in copper and some 
other commodities ; and in a part calk<l 
"within the chains" are silks and 
oUier Constentinople goods; these, as 
well as most of the other shoos, being 
kept by Turks. There are also some 
Greeks, who are principally tailors. 
The shone are open in front and might 
be mistaken for cupboards. 

The Khan Khaleel (or Khan Kha- 
leelee) was built in 691 a.h. (aj>. 
1292), by one of the officers of the 
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reigning sultan, whose name, Klmleel, 
it Dears. This nian, under the pre- 
tence of removing the bones of the 
caliplis to a more suitahle place of 
interment, is snid to have thrown them 
can'lessly on the mounds of rubbish 
outside the wails; to which profime 
conduct thoy ascribe his miserable end, 
having been killed in battle in Syria, 
and his body having been eaten bv 
dogs. This, like many other Arab 
stories, was probably jiuide for the 
occasion. 

The Hamzowee is a sort of khan or 
cUsnUky where crape, silks, cloth, and 
other goods, mostly of European ma- 
nufiicture, are sola. Tlie dealers are 
all Christians, and it is therefore closed 
on a Sunday. 

In the Terbeea, which is between 
the Hamzowee and the Ghorceh, otto 
of rose and various perfumes, silk 
thread, and a few other things are 
sold ; and near this is the Fahamin, 
the abode of the Moghrebius, or Moors, 
who sell blankets, Fez caps (tarobceth), 
bomooses {haran^eB), and other articles 
&oin the Barbnry coast. 

After passing the GhorR*h and the 
Fohamin (going towards the Bob 
Zoo&ylehXtis ^e AVV&d^e°« where 
silk-cord and gold-lace are bought; 
l>ehind which is the market of tlie 
Moaiud, where cotton, w<x)ls, cushions, 
and beds of a common kind, woollen 
shawls, and other coarse stuffs worn 
by the lower orders, are sold daily, 
both in the sliops and by auction. Be- 
yond the Sibcel, or fountain of Toos- 
Boom Pasha, is the Sookereen^ where 
wgar^ almonds, and dried fruit are 
purchased; and this, like many other 
names, indicates the trade of the dealers. 

In the Soog o* Sullah, close to the 
mosk of Sultan Hassan, swords, guns, 
and other arms may be bought, as 
the name (** arms-ma ket ") implies. 
Every day but Monday and Thursday 
an auction is held there early in the 
morning. 

Kassobet Badwan, outside the Bab 
Znoiiyleh, is a broad well-built market, 
where shoes only are sold. 

The Mergdosh and the Gemaldeh 
are also well-known market^, at the 
former of which ootton cloths called 



hufteh are kept ; and at the latter, coffee 
and tobacco, soap, and different goods 
imported from Syria ; and at tile iSib e* 
Shareeh are found fruits* candles, and 
a few other things. 

There are also markets held In some 
parts of the town independent of the 
shops in their neighbourhood, as the 
Soog o' Jurna, held on a ** Friday ** (on 
the way to the Bab el Hadeet, at what 
is called the Soog e' Zullut , where 
fowls, pigeons, rags, and any old goods 
are sold ; the Soog e' Semmakt or Soog 
el Fooateeh, near the same spot, where 
*^fi$fi *' is sold every afternoon ; and tlie 
Soog el Asser, close to the Bab e' Nnsr, 
where secondhand clothes are sold by 
auction every afternoon. 

Several parts of the town are set 
apart for, and called after, certain 
trades, or particular goods sold there ; 
as the Sookereeh before mentioned ; 
tlie Kahasin, occupied by copper- 
smiths, near the Morostan ; the Khor- 
duVl^ch, in the same street, whexe 
hardware, cups, knives, and coffee- 
pots are sold; the Secoofi^h, occupied 
by those who mount swords; the 
Sagha, by gold and silver workers; 
and the Goherjjeeh, by jewellers. 

I would willingly introduce a list 
of the prices of different articles sold 
in the bazaars of Cairo, but the changes 
are so great that it would only midead ; 
and in ]>roportion as the numbers of 
travellers increase, everytliing becomes 
dearer, whether it be a luxury or a 
necessary of life. 

r. QrARTERS. — OuPT AND Jews* 
QrARTEB — Hart el Frano, or 
" Frank Quarteb." 

The whole town is divided into 
qmrters, separated from each other by 
gates, wliich are closed at night. A 
porter is appointed tu each, who is 
obliged to open the door to all who 
wish to pnss through, unless there is 
sufficient reason to bi'lieve them to bo 
improper {jersous, or not furnished r 
with a lamp, which every one is 
obliged to carry after tlie E'ther, The 
majority of these quarters consist of 
dwelling-houses, and are known by a 
name taken from some public building. 
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from some individtial to whom the 
property ouoe belonged, or from some 
olass of persons who live there : as the 
Hart e' Suggam, ''quarter of the 
water-carriers ; " the Hart e* Nassira, 
or Hart el Kobt, ** the Christian,*' or 
" Cjpt, quarter ; " the Hart el Yah($od, 
•• Jews' quarter ; *' the Hart el Fiang, 
** Frank quarter ; " and the like. 

The Copt quarter occupies one side 
of the Uzoekeeh. It is built much on 
the same principle as the rest of the 
town ; but some of the houses are very 
comfortably fitted up, and present a 
better appearance than is indicated by 
their exterior. It has a gate at each 
end, and others in the centre, two of 
which open on the Uzbekeeh. The 
Copt quarter stands on the site of the 
old village of El Maks. 

[In this quarter is the new Coptic 
Church ; a fine large, lofty building of 
good proportions, with arrangements 
much resembling those of the Greek 
Church. 

Besides the Copts and the members 
of the Greek Church at Cairo, thero aro 
about 1500 Greeks 'including women 
and children) who belong to the Church 
of Rome. Their place of worship, a 
new one, is considered handsome, and 
is adorned with pictures, but no images. 
In respect to their arrangements, cere- 
monies, and usages, they conform to 
the Greek customs ; but in re^ipcct to 
the Creed, and all articles of fuith, 
they hold with the Latin ; haying ihe 
Pope for their Patriarch. — A.C.S.] 

The Jews' quarter consists of nar- 
row dirty streets or lanes, while many 
of the houses of the two opposite sides 
actually touch each other at the upper 
stories. The principal reasons of their 
being made t>o narrow are to afford pro- 
tection in case of the quarter being 
attacked, and to make both the streete 
and houses cooler in summer. 

The Frank quarter is usually known 
to Europeans by the name of El Mus- 
kee, supposed to be corrupted from 
£1 Miskawce. This last is said to 
have been given it in very early times 
(according to some, in the reign of 
Mocz, the founder of the city), in con- 
sequence of its being the abode of the 
water-cairiers ; and, aooording to the 



same authority, when the city was en- 
larged, and thek huts were removed 
to make way for better houses, the 
streets which extended through this 
quarter (from what is now the Derb 
el Barabra to the Hamzowee) still re« 
tained the name of Derb al Miskawee. 
This, however, appears not to have 
been the real origin of the name ; and 
some derive it from misk, '*musk/' 
but for what reason does not appear. 
Others, again, suppose it to have oeen 
the street of the Moskee or Russians, 

The name is written in Arabic Cw mj^, 

and Macrizi suys the bridge*'or ]@jin* 
tarat cl Moskee, was built by the 
Ame^r Ghazalch, who died in Syria 
530 A. H. (a. d. 1136:) 

It was here that the first Franks 
who opened shops in Cairo were per- 
mitted to reside, in the reign of Yoosef 
Salih - e* - dcen (Saladin). But the 
number of h>use8 occupied by them in 
later times having greatly increased, 
the Frank quarter has extended far 
beyond its original limits, and the 
Moskee now includes several of the 
adjacent streets. 

Though this namo is used both by 
Europeans and natives, that of Hart el 
Frang, •* Frank quarter," has of late 
been genemlly substituted by the lat- 
ter, and each street within it is distin- 
guished by its own name. 

w. The Walls and Exteitt op 
Caibo.—Canal. 

The extent of Cairo was at first very 
limited. The walls were originally of 
brick, as already stated, until the time 
of Saladin. At that period the city 
extended only to the Bub Zoodyleh on 
tlie south; but when he addtd the 
portion beyond it, the waUs were also 
ptrolonged to the citadel, and this con- 
tinues to be the circuit of Cairo to the 
present day. The original part of the 
city, however, still retains the name of 
El Medecneh, " the city ; " as is the 
case in some towns of Europe. It was 
at this time too, that the isolated Kfdat 
el J^bsh, or Kuttaeea, of AhmeJ ebn 
e" Tooloon, became part of Cairo. The 
town was also extenaed on the northern 
side, and a new gate, called Bab el 
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Hadeet ("gate of iron'*) vas placed 
some distance further out than the ori- 
ginal fdte of that entrance. This has 
uttely been taken down, and the limits 
of the city have again been allowed 
to extend in that direction. 

One portion, however, of the old 
dty was left out in the laat circuit, 
and a space containing about 14,000 
square feet, called Boorg-e'-2iiffr, is 
entirely uninhabited. It is about 400 
paces to the S.E. of the Bab e' Nusr, 
and is partly buried by the mounds of 
rubbish from time to time carried out 
of the town. But this diminution is 
fully compensated by the size of the 
suburbs of Hossayneeh, beyond the 
Bab el Fotooh and the Bab e' Shar^h, 
which cover a space of 270,000 square 
feet. 
J The Boorg-e*-Ziffrt or "tower of 
filth," is curious, from its showing the 
masonry, loopholes, and general style 
of the Saracenic walls, which are more 
easily seen there than in any other 
> part of the town. At the northern 
angle is a staircase of peculiar con- 
struction, and on the inner fiice of its 
tower are some Cufio inscriptions. 
Bfany of the stones in the walls have 
remains of hieroglyphics, and were 
probably brought from the ruins of 
Heliopolis, or the site of Memphis. 
On the mounds that cover part of the 
walls, and command the town, are 
several small stone forts erected by 
the French, and some wiudmiUs built 
by Mohammed Ali. Immediately be- 
hind the citadel are some small Egyp- 
tian sepulchral grottoes hewn in the 
£gu» of the rock, and the cisterns 
already mentioned. 

Ckmdl, — Throu^ the town passes 
the canoZ, which conveys the water 
from Old Cairo to the city, and thence 
to the lands about Heliopolis. It is 
the successor of the Amnis Tmjanus. 
The cutting of this canal in the month 
of August is a grand ceremony, and 
gives the signal for opening the other 
canals of Egypt. In 1832-3 a new 
canal was opened near Boolak, for the 
purpose of irrigating the lands about 
Heliopolis and the Birket el Hag, 
which has partly superseded the old 
one, whose office is now confined to 



the conveyance of water to the city * 
and it is probable that, were it not for 
an old prestige in its fiftvour, the 
government would close the latter 
altogether, and make of its bed a 
convenient street; which would have 
the additional advantage of freeing 
the houses on its bamcs from the 
noxious vapours that rise when the 
water has retired and left a bed of 
liquid mud. 

X, Gates. 

Some of the gates of Oairo are well 
worthy of a visit. The most remark- 
able aro the Bab e' Nusr, "Gate of 
Victory ; " the Bab el Fotooh, " Gate 
of Conquest;*' and the Bab Zooiiyleh 
(already mentioned, p. 128), in the 
interior of the city. The first opens 
towai-ds the desert and the tombs, on 
the east side, and is that by which the 
Hag, ox " pilgrims," go in procession; 
when, taking the covering off the 
Prophet's tomb, they leave Cairo for 
tiie pilgrimage to Mecca. 



y. Antiquities in Caibo. 

Cairo itself presents no remains of 
ancient tunes except columns, blocks 
of stone used as thresholds of doors, 
and fragments brought from Heliopo* 
lis, Memphis, or oUier places : and 
few are found with sculpture or hiero- 
glyphics. The most remarkable are a 
column of a mosk in the Derb e' Toor- 
gem&n, near the Soorg e* Zullut, with 
the names of Araenoph HI., of Fthah* 
men the son and succeaaor of Bemeses 
the Great, and of Sethi, or Osirei, IH. 
the fourth successor of that conqueror ; 
a stone at Joseph's Hall ; the threshold 
of the 0)(!6Xei el Bokhdr, near the 
Hamzowee, with the name of Pssm- 
metichus ; two or three in and near the 
Frank quarter ; one at the Mergodsh ; 
another with the name of Apres, at a 
gateway opposite A^med Pasha Ta- 
her's palace behind the Uzbek^h ; 
the capital of a column with the name 
of Horus, in the D^a e* Semak ; and a 
few others. But they aro of little 
interest, ftom our not knowing the 
place or building whence they oamo. 
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Nor is anything found outride the 
town, near the walls, except the tanka 
and grottoes of Gebel e* Jooflhee. 

X. FOFTLATION OF CAIRO. 

Ceiro is of irregular form; about 
two miles in length, by about half that 
in breadth. The population has been 
rariously stated by different writers. 
It appears to be now about 280,000 
souls. About half of these are Moslems, 
the rest consisting of Copts, Jews 
Taboat 700 of whom are Karaites) 
Fmnks, Greeks, and Armenians, besides 
some Copts, Greehs, and Armenians of 
the Boman Catholic Church. 

It were well if the population of 
dogs had decreased in the same pro- 
portion as the inhabitonts of Cairo : a 
smaller number would suffice for all 
the purposes for which they are useful, 
and the annoyance of these barking 
plagues might be diminished to great 
advantage. Their habits are strange : 
they consist of a number of small re- 
publics, each haying its own district, 
determined by a frontier line, respected 
equally by itself and its ueightwurs; 
and woe to the dog who dares fo ven- 
ture across it at night, eith^ for plun- 
der, curiosity, or a love adventure. 
He is chased with all the fury of the 
offended party, whose territory he has 
invaded ; but if lucky enough to 
escape to his own frontier unhurt, he 
immediately turns round with the con- 
fidence of right, defies his pursuers to 
continue the chase, and, supported by 
his assembled friends, joins with them 
in barking defiance at any further 
hostility. Egypt is therefore not the 
country for an Eniopean dog, unac- 
customed to such a state of canine 
Eociety : and I remember hearing of a 
native servant who had been sent by 
Ills Frank master to walk out a favour- 
ite pointer, running home in tears with 
the nind leg of the mangled dog, being 
the only part he could rescue from 
the fierce attacks of a whole tribe of 
**iuburTanm canes.'* This he did to 
show he had neither lost nor Eold his 
master's pointer, at the same time that 
he proveo his zeal in the cause of what 
Moslems look upon as an unclean and 
contemptible animal. 



a a. FjE9nvAL8 and Sights at 
Caibo. 

The principal annual ceremony at 
Cairo is the departure of the pilgrims 
for Mecca, on the 25th of Show^l. The 
Makmd and the Kistreh are the chief 
objects in this procession. The former 
is a velvet canopy, borne on a camel 
richly capari&oned, and was originally 
intended for the travelling seat, or 
Oarmdd, of the wives of the caliphs 
who went to the pilgrimage. This 
and the Mdhth, or pomp that attends 
the pilgrims were first suggested by 
8heggeret o' Door, the queen of Bnltan 
Salen, who was anxious to add to the 
splendour of the hitherto simple pro- 
cession of the Faithful ; and the dan- 
gers of the journey were at the same 
time greatly decreased by an addi- 
tional reinforcement of guards. The 
Kincet e* Nebbee is the lining of the 
Kiabe, or temple of Mecca. It is of 
nch silk, adorned with Arabic sen- 
tences embroidered in gold, and is 
yearly supplied from Cairo; the old 
one being then returned and divided 
into small portions for the benefit, or 
satisfaction, of the credulous. 

The pilgrims, after staying two days 
at the edge of the desert, near Dimer- 
ddsh, proceed to the Birket el Hag, or 
" lake of the pilgrims," where they re- 
main a day : from thence they go to 
£1 Hamra (now whitened and changed 
into the name of £1 Bayda), and, after 
a halt of a day there, they continue 
their journey as far as Agerood, where 
they Btop one day ; end having seen the 
new moon of Zul-|^di, thev leave the 
frontier of £gypt, cross the northern 
part of the peninsula of Mount Sinai to 
£1 Akabe, at the end of the Eastern 
Gulf, and then continue their inarch 
through Arabia, till they arrive at 
Mecca. After having performed the 
prescribed ceremonies there, having 
walked seven times at least round the 
Kiiabe, and Idssed the black btone, 
taken water from the holy well of 
Zemzem, visited the hill of Zafa, and 
the Omra, the 70,000 pilgrims proceed 
to the holy hill of Arafit This is the 
number said to be collected annually 
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at the pilgrimage from the various 
nations of Isldm ; and so necessary is 
it that it shoald be completed on the 
occasion, that angels are supposed to 
come down to supply this deficiency, 
whenever the pilgrimage is thinly at- 
tended. Such is the effect of the 
magical number 7, and of the credulity 
of the East 

Their return to Cairo is also a day 
of great rejoicing, when the pilgrims 
enter in procession by the Bab e' 
Kusr, about the end of the month 
Saffer, generally the 25th or 27th. 
But this ceremony is neither so im- 
portant, nor so scrupulously observed, 
as the departure; each person being 
more anxious to return to his friends 
than to perform a part in an unprofit- 
able pageant 

The Eed e* So^h^ir, or lesser festival, 
falls on the begmniug of Bhowal, the 
month immediately following the fast 
ot Ramaddn, and continues three days, 
which are kept like those of the Eed 
el Eebeer, with the exception of the 
sacrifice, which is not then performed. 
These two festivals are called by the 
Turks, Bainim. The Eed el Kebeer, 
" the greater Eed," .or Eed e* Dah^r 
(** of the sacrifice"), also continues three 
days, and is kept on the lOtli, 11th, 
and 12th of Zul-ha^, being the three 
days when the pilgrunage of Mecca is 
performed. 

The day before the Eed the pilgrims 
ascend the holy hill of Arafat, which 
is thence called Nahr el Wa^eh, '* the 
day of the ascent," or ** standing upon " 
(the hill) : there they remain all night, 
and next dav, which is the Eed, they 
sacrifice on the hill ; then, having gone 
down, they with closed eyes pick up 
seven-times-seven small stones, which 
they throw upon the tomb of the devil 
at even, and next day go to Mecca, 
whore they remain 10 or 15 days. 
The period from leaving Cairo to tiie 
Wa^fc'h is 33 days, and the whole time, 
from the day of leaving the hill of 
Arafat to that of entering Cairo, is 67 
days. — (See Lieut. Burton's * Pilgrim- 
age to £1 Medinah and Meccah.*) 

The three days of both the Eeds 
are celebrated at Cairo by amusements 
of various kinds ; the guns of the cita- 



del during that time being fired at 
every hour of prayer, 5 times each 
day. The festival of the Eed e' Da- 
hdeh is intended to commemorate the 
sacrifice of Abraham when he offered 
a ram in lieu of his son ; though tlie 
Moslems believe that son to have been 
Ismail ; in which they differ from the 
Jews and Christians. 

The opening of the Canal at Old 
Cairo is also a ceremony of gn at im- 
portance, and looked upon with feel- 
ings of great rejoicing, as the harbinger 
of the blessings annually bestowed 
upon the country by the Nile. The 
time fixed for cutting the dam that 
closes its mouth depends of course on 
the height of the river, but is generally 
about the 10th of August. 

The ceremony is performed in the 
morning by the Governor of Cairo, or 
b^ the Pasha's deputy. The whole 
night before this, the booths on the 
shore and the boats on the river are 
crowded with people, who enjoy them- 
selves by witnessing or joining the 
numerous festive groups, while fire- 
works and various amusements enliven 
the scene. 

Towards morning the greater part 
either retire to some house to rest, or 
wrap themselves up in a cloak and 
sleep on board the boats, or upon the 
banks in the open air. About eight 
o'clock AJS, the GoTemor, accompa- 
nied by troops and his attendants, 
arrives; and on giving a signal, seve- 
ral peasants cut the dam with hoes, 
and the water rushes into the bed of 
the canal. In tlie middle of the dam 
is a pillar of earth, called Arooset e' 
Neel, " the bride of the Nile," which 
a tradition pretends to have been sub- 
stituted by the humanity of Amer for 
the virgin previously sacrificed every 
vear by the Christiata to the river god ! 
While tlie water is ru»hing into the 
canal, tlie Governor throws in a few 
para-pieces, to be scrambled for by 
Doys, who stand in its bed expecting 
these proofs of Turkish munificence; 
which, though between 200 and 800 
go to an Eiiglibh shilling (and this Lb 
a far larger sum than is scrambled for 
on the occasion), are the only instanc^^ 
of money given gratis by the goveniT 
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ment to the people, from one end of 
the year to the other. It is amusing 
to see the clever way in which some 
of the hoys carry off these little prizes, 
the tricl^ they play each other, and 
their quickness in diving into the 
muddy water, which t^^eatens to 
carry them off as it rushes from the 
openings of the dam. As soon as 
sufficient water has entered it, hoats 
full of people ascend the canal, and 
the crowds gradually disperse, as the 
Governor and the troops withdraw 
from the husy scene. 
^ This was formerly a very pretty 
sight, and was kept up with a spirit 
unknown in these days of increased 
cares and diminished incomes. The 
old Turkish costume too, the variety 
in the dresses of the troops, and the 
Oriental character that pervaded the 
whole assemblage 30 or 40 years ago, 
tended not a little to increase me 
interest of the festival ; hut the pomp 
of those days has ceased to be the 
same in this and other ceremonies of 
Cairo. 

The story of the virgin annually 
sacrificed to the river shows how much 
reliance is to be placed on tradition, 
or even on the authority of Arab 
writers; for credulity revolts at the 
idea of a human sacrifice in a Chris- 
tian country so long under the go- 
yemment of the Komans. The inven- 
tion of a similar fable discovers the 
ignorance, as well as the maliciousness, 
of its authors, who probably lived long 
after tlie time of Amer, and who 
thought to establish the credit of their 
own nation by misrepresenting the 
conduct of their enemies. 

The Mooled e* Nebbee, or " birthday 
of the Prophet *' Mohammed, is a /eife 
of rejoicing, and offers many an amus- 
ing BO(^ne. It was first instituted by 
Sultan Murad the son of Selim, 
known to us as Amurath III., in the 
year 9% of the Hegira, ad. 1588. It 
IS held in the Uzbek^eh in the begin- 
ning of the month of Rebdeh-el-owel, 
on tiie return of the pilgrims to Cairo ; 
and from the booths, swingis, and other 
things greeted on the occasion, lias 
rather the appearance of a fair. It 
continues a whole week, beginning on 



the 3rd, and ending on the 11th, or 
the night of the 12th, of the month, 
the last being alvrays the great day; 
the previous night havine the name of 
Layleh Mobarakeh, or " messed night." 
On this day the Saadeeh derwishes, 
the modern Psylli, go in procession 
and perform many juggling tricks 
with snakes, some of which are truly 
disgusting; these fanatics frequently 
tearing them to pieces with their teeth, 
and assuming all Uie character of ma- 
niacs. For the last two years, how- 
ever, this part of the performance haa 
been omitted, being too gross for the 
public eye in these days of increasing 
civilisation; but fanaticism is not 
wanting to induce them, as well as 
many bystanders, to degrade them- 
selves by other acts totally unworthy 
of rational beings, such us could only 
be expected amongst ignorant savages ; 
and no European can witness the cere- 
mony of the Ddseh, which takes place 
in the afternoon of the same day, 
without feelings of horror and disgust. 
On this occasion the shekh of the oaa- 
d(R^h, mounted on horseback, and ac- 
companied by the derwishes of various 
orders, with their banners, goes in 
proceasion to the Uzbekech, where, 
between 200 and 300 fiematics having 
thrown themselves prostrate on tho 
ground, closely wedged together, the 
shekh rides over their bodies, the 
assembled crowd freanently contending 
with each other to obtain one of these 
degrading posts, and giving proofs of 
wild fanaticism which those who have 
not witnessed it cannot easily imagine. 
A grand ceremony is also performed 
in the evening at the house of their 
president, the Shekh el Bekree, the 
reputed descendant of Aboo Bekx e* 
Saadeeh. 

The Mooled el Hassanin, the birth- 
day of the **two Hassans" (Hassan 
and Hossayn), the sons of Ali, is cele- 
brated for 8 days about the 12th of 
Bebeeh-'l-akber, and is considered tho 
greatest/?^ in Cairo, being that of tlio 
patron saints of the city. The people 
go in crowds to visit their tomb, 
where grand Zikr$ are performed in 
their honour; the mosk being bril- 
liantly illuminated, as well as &6 
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qnarten in the immediate neighbour- 
Eood : vhile the people indulj^e in the 
xusaal amusements of Eastern &ii8. 

The feUs of Saydeh Zayneb, the 
grand-daughter of the Frophet, and 
other male and female shekbs of 
Caiio, are kept much in the eame way, 
by illuminating their respectiye mosks ; 
but are maeh less worth seeing than 
the ordinary evening occupations of 
the Moslems during the whole month 
of Bamadan, which, to a person imder- 
standing the language, offer many 
attractionSb The bamars are then 
lighted up, and crowds of people sit at 
the shops, enjoying themselves after 
the cruel &st of the day, by conversa- 
tion, and by listening to story-tellers, 
who, with much animation, read or 
relate the tales of the Thonsand-and- 
one Nights, or other of the numerous 
stories for which the Arabs have been 
always £uned. 

hb. Thb Maoioun. 

One of the first lions which the tra- 
veller inauires after, on arriving at 
Cairo, is tne magician, who has become 
noted for certain performances throuKh 
a supposed supernatural power, by 
which, figures are made to appear to 
children ; and the persons of those who 
have been callud fur by the bystanders 
have been sometimes described so accu- 
rately as to lead to the belief that his 
pretensions were not unfounded. 

Mr. Lane has given a full account of 
what he does, or pretends to do : for 
this I refer to his work, and I proceed 
to describe the performance of the same 
person, 8hekh abd el j^ader, as wit- 
nessed by me in 1841, with the obsea^ 
vations I have been led to make on the 
occasion. These I submit to the judg- 
ment of the reader; and above all of 
the traveller who sees him, and has 
sufficient knowledge of Arabic to be in- 
dependent of an interpreter. A belief 
in the power of calling up the dead, or 
exhibitmg appearances of absent per- 
sons, has been long current in the East 
The manner of doing this calls to mind 
the invocation of tl^ Witoh of Endor, 
when Samuel was made to appear ot 
the request of Saul ; and the use of ink 



in the boy*s hand is similar to the oil 
said to have been employed for the 
same purpose by the Greeks, according 
to the Scholiast on Aristophanes. 

I now proceed to show as briefly as 
possible what are the claims of the 
modem magician in rivalling those of 
old. 

On going to see him I was detor- 
mined to examine the matter with 
minute attention, at the same time 
that I divestctl myself of every pre- 
vious bias, either for or against his 
pretended powers. A paify having 
been made up to witness the exhibition, 
we met, according to previous agree- 
ment, at Mr. Lewis's house on Wednes- 
day evening, the 8th of December. 
The magician was ushered in, and, 
having token his place, we all sat down, 
some oefore him, others by his side. 
The party consisted of Colonel Bamet 
our consul-general. Chevalier Krehmer 
the Russian consul-general, Mr. Lewis, 
Dr. Abbot, Mr. Samuel, Mr. Christian, 
M. Prisse, with another French gentle- 
man, and myself; four of whom under- 
stood Arabic very well, so that we had 
no need of an interpreter. 

The magician, after entering into 
conversation with many of us on in- 
different subjects, and discussing two 
or three pipes, prepared for the per- 
formance. He first of all ret^nested 
that a brazier of live charcoal might be 
brought, and in the mean while occu- 
pied himself in writing upon a long 
slip of paper five sentences of two line* 
each, then two others, one of a single 
line, and the other of two, as an invo- 
cation to the spirits. Every sentence 
began with Tuyurshoon, and they were 
very similar to those given in Mr. 
Lane's book : — 

- &c. 

Each was separated from the one above 
and below it by a line, to direct him 
in tearing them apart. 

A boy was then called, who was 
ordered to sit down before the magi- 
cian. He did so, and the magician, 
having asked for some ink from Mr. 
Lewis, traced with a pen on the palm 
of his right 
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-B. "Another."— M. "Is it 
bmnglit ? "— B. "Yea; uiother green 
cue — ihej aro alt gieeo." — H. 
"What now? '— B. "Another; b«lf 
white, half red."— M, "Bring sno- 
ther," — B. " Bring another." — M. 
"Heh?" — B. "He -ha* hronght a 
black one; all black," — M. "An- 
other." — B. "Another; here it is; 
Uiere are five." — M. " Another." — 
"Bring another: here it it, all 
white.'' — M. " Bring one more," — 
—B, " Bring one more."— M. "WeU," 
— fi. " Ho liBB broaght one more. 
zrotn." — M. " Bring the Sultan's 
"They have bronght it, 



hand a donhle iqiiare, containing 
nine uumbera in tliis order, or 
English — making 15 each way; the 



Vk tnl num- 
remarkcd to 
but he made 
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the magic 
no reply. __ 

. brought and 

placed between the magician and the 
DOy, who was ordered to look ated- 
laatiy into tlie ink and report vhateTer 
he ahould iee. I begged the magician 
to apeak alowly enough to gire me time 
to write down every wori which he 
promixed to do, without beinj; di»- 
pleaaed at the request ; nor Lad he 
objected, daring the preliminary* pait 
of the peribrmance, to my attempt to 
sketch him as ha sat. 

He now began an iiKSntation. call- 
ing on the spirita by the power of 
"our Lord SajlajTuan," Ac, with the 
wonis hijpiTthooB and hadderoo (be 
present), frequently repeated. He 
tiien muttcroJ words to himself and, 
tCMing apart the difiereut aentences 
he bad written, be put them one after 
the other into the fiie togotbtr with 
aome frankincense. This done, be 
aaked the boy if Euiybody bad come. — 
— Bor. "Yea, many." — Maqiciaij. 
"Tell them to sweep."- B, "Sweep." 
— U. " Tell them to bring the flags." 
— B. "Bring the flags."- M. "Itove 
tboybroogbt any?"— B, "Yea."— M. 
"Of what eolouri" — ,B. "Green." — 
"Say, Bring another." — B. "Bring 



anolher.'- 

" Yea, a green i 



" Uaa it come?' 






diwana." — B, " They have put it 
up, and have brought diwana ; here 
comes the aultau on a black horse, and 
be alights and ta<a on the throne." — 
Finding the hoy was very ready with his 
answera, I said to hint, " Have I not 
Been you perform before ? * He said, 
" Yea, I have done it before often." — 
M. "What do you see now?"- B. 
"He is washing hia hands." — M. "Is 
a Bolditr before him?" — B. "¥(«." 
— M. "Have they brought coflee?" — 
B. " They have ; and he drinks — put 
me aome more ink." 

This being done, the magician asked 
who would call for some one. Blr, 
Lewis called for his father by name. 
— M. "8av to the chowish, 'Cbowiah, 
bring Frederick Lewis beSire me, that 
I may see him." Well I"— B. "Here 
be is, dressed in bUick, short and bt, 
of a white colour, with no beard, hot 
mustaches, wearing a tarboosh and 
red shoes." The description of this 
person was as unlike as the last part 
to a European diess. The magiaan, 
on being told this; said "Let him 
go," Tlie boy repeated this order, and 
said, " I tell the truth bh lie appears." 

I su^estetl that tlie magician, hav- 
ing oucB caused Bhukspeare to be ao 
wdl described, ought to liave the 
same power of doing it again with a 
djfl^«nt boy, and I asked for tiiin. 

" " 8av, Chowisli, bring Shak- 
apeaie." — B. " Bring Shakspeere." 
— M, "Is he come?"— B. "Yas; 
he is ahoit, bt, dressed in bhuik, with 
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a child standing by liim; he has a 
beard." Somebody asked if he had 
anything round liis neck. B. **Ye8; 
a handkerchief, red. He has a black 
beard, no mustaches, a black high liat." 
Some one asked if it was like a com- 
mon hat. B. **A hat with a band 
round it; he wears red shoes, has 
nothing in his hand, Arab trowfers, 
and a nitdm dress, and a black nizdm 
coat, with a red shawl round his 
waist, a stick in his hand, many people 
near him, and a little boy dressed in 
white, an Arab dress, tarboosh, and red 
shoes." — ^M. •• Let him go— is he gone V 
— B. " Yes." 

Lord Anglesey was then called 
for. The boy described him as "an 
Englishman, tall, in a Frank dress of 
a black colour, with a white hand- 
kerchief round his neck, wearing black 
boots and white stockings, l^ht or 
yellow hair, blue eyes, no beard, no 
mustaches, but whiskers ; with black 
gloves on his hands, and a low flat 
black hat." He was then asked how 
he walked. M. " Tell him to walk."— 
B. " He stretches out his leg far, and 
puts his hands to his sides in his 
trowscrs pockets." Some one asked if 
he stepped out equally with both legs ? 
and tae boy replied, ** He puts them 
out both equally." 

He was then sent away, and ano- 
ther boy was brought, who had never 
before seen the magician, having been 
chosen with another by Mr. Lewis on 
purpose. The ink being put into his 
hand, he was asked if he saw the re- 
flection of his face; and having an- 
swered in the affirmative, he was told 
to say when ho saw anything; but 
after many incantations, incense, and 
long delay, he could see nothing, and 
fell asleep over the ink. 

The other boy was then called in, 
but he, like the last, could not be made 
to see anything; and a fourth was 
brought, who had evidently often acted 
his part before. He first sa^ a sha- 
dow^ and was ordered to "tell him 
to sweep ;" and after the flags and the 
sultan as usual, some one suggested 
that Lord Fitzroy Somerset should be 
called for. He was described in a 
white Frank dress, a long (.high) white 



hat, Uack stocfdnqSj and white gloves, 
tall, and standing oefore him im'/A Hack 
boota. I asked now he could see his 
stockings with boots? The boy an- 
swered "Under his trowsers." He 
continued, **His eyes are white, no 
mustaches, no beaxd, but little whis- 
kers, and yellow (light) hair; he is 
thin, thin legs, thin arms ; in his left 
hand he holds a stick, and in the other 
a pipe : he has a bliick handkerchief 
round his neck, his throat buttoned 
up; his trowsers are long; he wears 
green spectacles." The magician, 
seeing some of the party smiling at 
the description and its inaccuracy, said 
to the boy, "Don't tell lies, boy." 
To which he answered, "I do not, 
why should I?"— M. "TeU him to 
go.'^ — B. " Gk)." 

Queen Victoria was next called for, 
who was described as short, dressed in 
black trowsers, a white hat, black 
shoes, white gloves, red coat with red 
lining, and black waistcoat, with whis- 
kers, out no beard nor mustaches, and 
holding in his hand a glass tumbler. 
He was asked if the person was a man 
or a woman ? he answered, " a man." 
We told the magician it was our queen I 
He said, "I do not know why they 
should say what is false ; I knew sho 
was a woman, but the boys describe as 
they see." 

From the maimer in which the 
questions are put, it is very evident 
tnat, when a bioy is persuaded to see 
anytJiing, tlie appearances of the 
sweeper, the flags, and the sultan, are 
the result of l^ing questions. The 
boy pretends or imagines he sees a 
man or a Bhadovo, and he is told to 
order some one to sweep: he is there- 
fore prepared with his answer : and the 
same continues to the end, the magi- 
cian always telling him what he is to 
call for, and oonrnffikenUy what he U 
to see. The descriptions of persons 
asked for are almost universally com- 
plete failures, and the exceptions may, 
I think, be explained in this manner. 
A person with one arm is called for, 
as Lord Nelson; while described, 
questions are put by those present as 
to this or that peculiarity, and the 
I mere question, " Has he one or two 
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amis ? " will suffice to prompt a hoy of 
any quickness to say, " No, I see he 
has only one ; and when adced which 
he has lost, he must be right, as the 
magician has the wit, if wrong, to say 
"he sees him as in a mirror;' ana 
the same unintentional hints, aided 
sometimes by an interpreter, have, 
doubtless, led to the few striking de- 
scriptions which have been given. 
Indeed, though every one had agreed 
to avoid anjrthing which might lead 
the boys to their answers, on the occa- 
sion above mentioned at Mr. Lewis's, 
this ques^n was inadvertently asked, 
" Does Lord Anglesey step out equally 
with both legs?" which, had the boy 
been sufficiently quick, would have 
led to a description ^at might have 
been cited in &vour of the power of 
the magician. It is also very evident 
that the boy describing an European 
with trowsers, boots, and stockmgs, 
was not telling what he saw, but wlmt 
he was thinking of, and puttitig to- 
gether as the description of a frank 
dress ; for he could not, of course, see 
the stockings, c'oncealed, as they would 
be, by trowsers and boots. 

I am decidedly of opinion that the 
whole of the fixst part is done solely 
by leading questions, and that, when- 
ever the descriptions succeed in any 
point, the success is owing to accident, 
or to uninteniioital prompting in the 
mode of questioning ihe boys. That 
the boys are fre<^uently sent before- 
hand by the magician to wait near the 
house has also been discovered ; but in 
cases where Eiuopean and other bovs, 
who have never seen him, aro brought, 
the same leading questions will an- 
swer, if the boys can be induced by 
their imagination to fancy they see 
anything. Indeed, this imagination 
has been sometimes so worked upon as 
to alarm them for many days and 
weeks afterwards, and we have no need 
of Egyptian magicians to induce credu- 
lUy,OT to work upon the fears of young 
(or grown up) childron. With regard 
to those who haVe learnt of the magi- 
cian, if they really believe that with 
such questions they have anv power 
over tne boy, independent of his ima- 
gination, or that they can do more than 



amuse the assembled party, I leave them 
to explain ^e matter themselves. I 
must, however, observe that the ex* 
planation lately offered, that Osman 
££fendi was in collusion with the 
magician, ia neither fair on Aim, nor 
satisfactory, as he was noi pretent when 
those cases occurred which were made 
so much of in Europe ; while for my 
own part I see no difficulty in afs 
counting for it in the manner above 
mentioned. 

e c iNsmmoKB of Mohammed 
Alt. 

It is unnecessary here to notice the 
various institutions established in the 
country by Mohammed Ali, as few or 
none of them now remain. Many of 
his manu&ctories were certainly nnr 
necessary, and out of place in an agri- 
cultural country with a reduced popu- 
lation ; but the schools, hospitals, and 
scane other establishments were highly 
beneficial to the people, and have been 
very unwisely abandoned by his sue 
oessor& 

dd» IlTTEBNAL AdMINISTIUTION, 
POUOB, AND COVBTS OF JVSTICE. 

Matters relating to the internal ad- 
ministration of the country and of the 
city are settled by the diutdne estab- 
lished at the citadel. £Iach is supers 
intended by a president. Police cases 
are decided by the chief of the police, 
at his office near the Frank quarter. 
Europeans are only amenable to their 
consuls, and cannot be punished by 
Turkish law. In disputed cases be- 
tween them and natives, a mixed com- 
mission is sometimes appointed to 
decide the matter, by mutual agree- 
ment of the parties. 

Questions of property, fanuly dis- 
putes, and all cases that come under 
the head of lawsuits, are settled at the 
Mahkeimek, or CadC$ Gourt 

e. The Mahkemeh, ob Cadi's 

OODBT. 

This mighty court, looked upon 
with fear and respect by some, and 
contempt and disgust by others, occu- 
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Sies a portion of the old palace of the 
ultuns, which succeeded to one of 
the J^aarayn or "two palaces,*' built 
by doher el K^ed, the founder of 
dairo ; and dose to it is a fine vaulted 
chamber, one part of the abode of 
Saladui. This last* as well as its ad- 
joining companion, is now a ruin, and 
occupied bj mills ; its large pointed 
arches have lost all their ornaments 
except the Arabic inscriptions at the 
projection of their horseshoe base; 
and the devices of its once richly- 
gilded ceiling can scarcely be distin- 
guished. At the end is a lofty mahrab, 
or Tarabesque niche for prayer, similar 
to those in the moeks, which are some- 
times admitted into large houses for 
the same purpose. This chamber has 
now been destroyed, or enclosed, and 
can no longer be seen. 

The crowded state of the Mahkemeh 
sufficiently shows how fond the 
Gairenes are of litigation, every petty 
grievance or family quarrel being 
lefened to the Caai's Court Oases 
of a very serious nature are settled by 
the Cadi himself; others of more 
ordinary occurrence, but still of due 
importance to the parties, are decided 
by his effmdee, and confirmed by the 
seal of the Oadi {KddM) ; and those of 
little weight are men arranged by the 
kdUU {kodiviba), clerks or scribes, 
without any application to either. The 
pcrsonaees who hold office here are 
the Cadi, his effendee, his kehia, the 
bash-kiteb or '*head scribe," and 
the kodtvha or clerks. The minor 
officers are roossul or messengers, the 
kdhia's dragoman (called d mdhdur\ 
the meh^ndes or architect, and the 
koshAf for the inspection of houses. 
There are also scribes who enter cases 
into the defter or ngQ of the record- 
office. The hayt el mal, or ** property- 
house,*' is a separate court for all pro- 
perty left without an heir, and may be 
called the Court of Chancery. 

The Cadi is appointed by the Sultan, 
and is sent from Constantinople. 

It is bed enough in any country to 
be occupied in lawsuits ; but nowhero 
does a poor man find so much diffi- 
culty, in obtaining justice as in Egypt. 
He is not only put off from day to 



day, but obliged to run from one per- 
son to another, to no purpose, for days, 
weeks, or months ; and unless he can 
manage to collect sufficient to bribe 
the bath-lcdtcb, and other employee of 
the court, he may hope in vain to 
obtain justice, or even attention to his 
complaints. 

Tne fees of the Cadi are four-fifths 
of all that is paid for cases at the 
court, the remaining fifth going to the 
bash-kilteb and o&er scribes under 
him. The division is made every 
Thursday. 

When a case is brought up for de- 
cision, the documents relating to it, 
after having passed through the hands 
of a scribe, are examined by the 
effendee, and, being settled by him, 
the k^hia decides on and demands the 
fee. This he does whether sealed by 
the Cadi, or only by his effendee. 

Minor oases, as disputes between 
husband and wife, if they cannot be 
reconciled below in the hall by the 
advice of a kdt^, are taken up to the 
effendee. When settled in the hall, 
a small fee is demanded for the chari- 
table intervention of the scribe ; which 
is his perquisite, for not troubling his 
superion with a small case. Deci- 
sions respecting murder, robbery, the 
property of rich individuals, and other 
importimt matters, are pronounced 
by the Cadi himself. In cases of 
murder, or wounding or maiming, if 
the friends of the deceased or the 
injured party consent to an adjust- 
ment, certain fines are paid by way 
of requital. These are fixed by law, 
regelated, however, by the quality 
of the persons. Hansom for murder 
{d^ d KuiM) is rated at 50 purses 
(about 250/^); an eye put out in an 
affiray, half that d/ek; a tooth one 
tentn, and so on. • 

The most efficient xedpe for stima- 
lating the torpid temperament of the 
Mahkemeh is oribery ; and tiie persons 
to whom bribes are administered with 
singularly good effect are the bash- 
kateb and the other Scribes. And so 
impatient are they of neglect in this 
particular, that the moment they think 
some of these attentions to Mahkemeh 
etiquette ought to show thcmselvea. 
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they begin to pot forth every difflcidty 
as a delicate hint Whenever the 
simple-minded applicant, trasting to 
the evident justice of his cause, ap- 
pears before them, thev are £etr too 
much occupied with other papers of 
long standing to attend to him: a 
particular person, whose presence is 
absolutely i^uired, is not to be found ; 
or some official excuse is invented to 
check the arrangement of the business ; 
and he is put off firom day to day with 
a chance of success. On the appear^ 
anoe of these marked symptoms, a 
doueewr should, in doctorial langunge, 
be immediately exhibited in a suffi- 
ciently large dose to allay the irritor 
tion ; and it is sarpritdng to observe 
how thtf gladdened face of the man-of- 
law expends on taking the welcome 
potion. It is of oourse a matter that 
passes in secret between the donor and 
the receiver; for, though notorious, 
secrecy is required for Uie acceptance 
of a bribe unshared by the Cadi or 
his effendee ; and the Gadi himself is 
never propitiated with a similar offer- 
ing unless the case is very serious, and 
requires that touching appeal to his 
feelings. 

ExcDBsioN 1. — a. Old Gaibo. 

Old Oairo, or Musr el Atee^eh, is 
a ride of about 3 miles from Gairo. 
It was originally called Foski^ It 
was founded by Amer ebn el As, who 
conquered Egypt in the caliphate of 
Omar, a.d. 638 ; and is said to have 
received its name from the leather 
tent (fosfd^) which Amer there pitched 
fbr himself, during the siege of the 
Koman fortress. In the same spot he 
erected the mosk that still bears his 
name, which in after times stood in 
the centre of the citv, and is now 
amid t the mounds and rubbish of its 
fiillen housed. Fo»tat continued to be 
the royal residence, as well as the 
capital of Egypt, until the time of 
Ahmed ebn e' Tooloon, who built the 
xnosk and palace at the ]^alat el Kebsh, 
A-D. 879. 

Goher el ^lied, having been sent 
by Moez to conquer Egypt, founded 
the now city called Musr fX ]g[iherah 



(Cairo), which four years after (in 
A.D. 974) became the capital dL tiie 
country, and Fostit received the new 
appellation of Musr el At^^^eh or 
"Old Musr,*' corrupted by Europeans 
into Old Cairo. The ancient name 
of the city which occupied part of 
the site of Old Cairo was EgyptisA 
Babylon ; and the Roman station, 
which lies to the S. of the mosk of 
Amer, is evidently the fortress » be- 
sieged by the Moslem invader. The 
style of its masonry has ^e peculiar 
character of Roman buildings ; which 
is readily distinguished by ue courses 
of red tiles or bricks, and the con- 
struction of its arches : and over the 
main entrance on the S. side (which is 
now closed and nearly buried in rub- 
bish) id a triangular pediment, under 
who^ left-hand comer may rtill be 
seen the Roman eagle. Above ap- 
peurs to have been a slab, probably 
bearing an inscription, long since ftilen 
or removed. Its solid walu and strong 
round towers sufficiently testify its 
former strength, and account for its 
having defied the attacks of the Arab 
invaders for 7 months ; and it is doubt* 
less to this that Aboolfeda alludes 
when he says, *' In- the spot where 
Foet&t was built stood a IfiMx, erected 
in old times* and styled Kasr e' 
Shemma ('of the candle*), ajid the 
tent (foe(at) of Amer was dose to the 
modk called Jimat Amer." This for- 
tress now contains a village of Chris- 
tian inhabitants, and is dedicated to 
St. George, the patron saint of the 
Copts. 

In an upper chamber, over the W. i 
tower of the old gateway above men- i 
tioned, is an early Christian record, 
sculptured on wood, of the time of 
Diocletian, curious aa well from its \ 
style as from the state of its preserva- 
tion. The upper part, or fneze, has 
a Greek inscription ; and below it, at 
the centre of the architrave, is a re- 
presentation of the Deity, sitting in a 
globe, supported by two winfpra an- 
gels ; on either side of which is a pro- 
cession of 6 figures, evidently the 12 
apostles. The central group readily 
calls to mind the winged globe of the 
ancient Egyptians: ftud its position 
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over a doorway acoorda with the ordi- 
nary place of tiiiat well-known emblem* 
Indeed, this is not the only instance of 
the adoption of old devices by the 
early Egyptian Christians; the tau, 
or sign of life, was commonly used 
to head their inscriptions, instead of 
the cross; and it is not improbable 
that the disc or globe of tne gods 
gave rise to the glory over the heads 
of saints, who were frequently painted 
on a coat of stucco, that alone separated 
them from the deities to whose temples 
they succeeded. Nor were the Chris- 
tians of Egypt singular in the admis- 
sion of emblems borrowed from their 
Pagan predecessors; another religion, 
equally averse to the superstitions of 
antiquity, has been unable to prevent 
their adoption, even at a much later 
period; and the serpent of Shekh 
Hereedce still claims the respect, if 
not the worship, of the Egjrptian Mos- 
lem. We may, tljerefore, readily be- 
lieve that in the time of Origen it was 
rare to meet with an Egyptian who 
had surmounted his early prejudices 
ia &vour of the sacred animals of his 
country. 

Beeides the Coptic community, is 
a Greek convent, within the precincts 
of this ancient fortress, and numerous 
Moslems have opened shops in its 
narrow streets, living; in perfect har- 
mony with their religious adversaries. 

Among other objects shown by the 
priests of the Greek convent is the 
chamber of the Virgin, the traditions 
concerning which are treated by the 
credulous with the same pious feel- 

Xw the tree and fountain of Helio- 
Here it was, in the garden of 
the Greek convent, that those English 
who dic^ in Cairo were permitted to 
be buried; their tombs oeing hired, 
rather than bought, from the priests ; 
who, finding that more money and 
room were to be obtained by remov- 
ing the bones, were not long in pre- 
paring Uie same spots for other oc- 
cupants. There is reason therefore 
to rejoice that a subscription fur an 
Enelish burial-ground is now opened ; 
and though donations are much 
wanted, we may hope that in a short 
time it will no longer be necessary to 



borrow tombs from the monks of Old 
Cairo. 

Two other convents stand to tho 
N.; one between this and the mode 
of Amer, which is occupied by Ca- 
tholic Armenians and Syrian Maro- 
nites ; the other to the N. of the mosk, 
belonging to tho Copts. 

[The churches of Old Cairo are of 
^reat in f.Arft«f. pn^ autiQuit v: the ar- 
rangement of the Coptic churclies re- 
sembles that of the Greek, and tho 
service appears not very dissimilar. 
The baptistery is usually a small dark 
side apartment, with a font sunk in 
the floor, being more convenient where 
it is the custom to immerse and not to 
sprinkle. There is also at the W. of 
the nave a large well for Epiphany 
immersions. During an interview I 
had with the patriarch of Alexandria, 
I pointed out tlie 1st Epistle of St. 
Peter as dated from Babylon, and bear- 
ing the salutation of St. Mark ; and ob- 
serving that S. Mark was the fir^t 
patriarch of Alexandria, I inquired 
whether the Coptic Church held that 
the Epistle in question was written 
from Egypt ; but the question was new 
to the patriarch, his bishops, and col- 
lege ; and after sending for a Bible and 
discussing the passage in full conclave 
for twenty minutes, the only an- 
swer I received was, that, if St. Peter 
ever was in Egypt, the Epistle was 
probably written from Old Cairo ; but 
there was no tradition in the Coptic 
Church that St. Peter ever had been in 
Egypt.— il.C./S.3 

Strabo mentions the station or for- 
tress at Babylon, '*in which one of 
the three Boman legions was quar- 
tered, which formed the garrison of 
Egypt*' This Babylon he describeB 
as a castle fortified by nature, founded 
by some Babylonians, who, having 
left their country, obtained from tho 
Egyptian kings a dwelling-place in 
this spot. His statement, however, 
of its being fortified by nature, scarcely 
agrees with the Kasr e' Shemma, nn- 
leas (which is very possible) the 
mounds of rubbish have raised the soil 
about it, and concealed its once ele- 
vated base ; though the ridge of hill 
it occupied by the river, where hy- 
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dmulio machines raiged the Nile 
water for its supplj, seems to accord 
with the description of its site given 
by Arab writers, who state that when 
taken by the Saiacens the river flowed 
near its walls. At all events, it is 
evidently a Boman station, and pro- 
bably the very one that existed in the 
days of the geographer, judging both 
from its style of. building, and from 
the little likelihood of their forsaking 
a place "foi-tified by nature" for an- 
other; and no vestiges of any other 
Boman ruin are to be met with in the 
neighbourhood. 

These Babylonians, according to 
Diodorus, were dcMsendants of cap- 
tives taken by Sesostris: some sup- 
pose them to have been left by Se- 
miramls in Egypt ; and others say 
the town was not founded until the 
time of Cambyses. Some, again, pre- 
tend that the fort was first built by 
Artaxerzes, while Egypt was in the 
possession of the Persians. Strabo 
asserts that these Babylonians wor- 
shipped the Gynocephalus, which 
throws great doubt upon his assertion 
of the town having oeen founded by 
foreigners, and would rather lead to 
the conclusion that it was Egyptian ; 
for it is more probable that those 
strangers were allowed to live there, 
as the Franks now are in a quarter 
of a Turkish city, than that they were 
presented by the kings with a strong 
position for the erection of a fortress. 

The mosk of Amer is of square 
fonn, as were all the early mosks, ex- 
cept those which had been originally 
churches ;* and it is somewhat ramiiar 
in plan to the mosk of Tayloon, with 
colonnades round an open court At 
the W. end is a sinele line of columns ; 
at the two sides tney are three deep, 
and at the R end in six rows, the total 
amounting to no less than 229 or 2:''0, 
two being covered with masonry. 
Others are also built into the outer 
wall to support the dikkeh or platform 
of the mS^adin ; and the octagon in the 
centre of the open court is surrounded 
by 8 columns. Many have &llon down, 
and time and neglect will soon cause 

* This never was ■ dmrcfa, as some ha%'« 
fanajiined. 



the destruction of the whole building. 
It has 3 doors on the £. side, over tho 
southernmost of which is a minaret, 
and another at the 8.E. comer. 

At that early time the Arabs were 
contented w^ith humble imitations of 
Boman architecture, or with build- 
ings erected for them by Christian 
architects, which appears to have been 
the case in this instance ; and the style 
of the ai-ches and other portions of the 
exterior wall is the same as that fomid 
in contemporary Christian edifices. 
The general form of the arches is 
round, alternating with others of the 
pent-roof head; but on the S. side 
some of the large lower arches are 
pointed, though apparently of the 
same age as the round ones above and 
adjoining them. Indeed it may bo 
duubted if the Arabs in the time of 
the conquest of Egypt had made sufii- 
cient progress in architecture to build 
a mosk of the size and chanu^ter of 
this of Amer; though they added to 
the interior in after times. Its present 
arches, on columns, which are built 
against the simpler arches of the 
original outer wall, are evidently of 
the style common in the time of Ki 
Moaiud, about 1412 A.D., when repairs 
are said to have been made to the mosk. 
Nor liave we here the only instance of 
the pointid arch at that early i)eriod ; 
and the Ghrihtian remains of Upper 
Egypt afford several examples of its 
employment, to cover small spaces, 
before the Arabs invaded the country. 

The mosk has undergone several 
repairs, and in Murad Bey's time, 
who was one of its restorers, some 
Cufic MSS. weie discovered, while 
excavating the substructions, written 
on the finest parchment The origin 
of their discovery, and the cause of 
these repairs, are thus relati^l by M. 
Marcel : " Murad Bey, being destitute 
of the means of carrying on the war 
against his rival Ibrahim, sought to 
replenish his coflfers by levying a largo 
sum from the Jews of Cairo. To es- 
cape from his exactions, they had re- 
course to stratagem. After assuring 
him thev had not a single para, they 
promised, on condition of abstaining 
from h:s demands, to revial a secret 
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which would make him posaeBsor of 
immense wealth. His word was giveD, 
and they assured him that certain 
archives mentioned a large iron chest, 
deposited in the mosk of Amer, either 
by its founder or by one of his suc- 
cessors in the government of Egypt, 
which was filled with invaluable 
treasure. Murad Bey went immedi- 
ately to the mosk, and, under the plea 
of repairs, excavated the spot indi- 
cated by his infoiTuants, where, in 
fact, ho tbund a secret undergnmnd 
chamber, containing an iron che»t, 
half destroyed by rust, and full — not 
of gold — but of manuscript leaves 
of the Koran, on vellum of a beau- 
tiful quality, ^litten in fine Cufic 
cliaracters." This trtjasure was not 
one to satisfy the cupidity of the Mem- 
look Bey, and it was left to the shekh 
iif the modk, by whom it was sold to 
different individuals. 

Tradition has not bc«n idle here ; 
and the credulous believe that an an- 
cient prophecy foretells the downfall 
of Moslem power whenever this mosk 
sliall fall to decay; and two columns 
placed 10 inches apart, near the sonth- 
orumost door, are said to discover 
the &ith of him who tries to pass 
l)etween them, no one but a true be- 
liever in the Koran and the Prophet 
being supposed to succeed in the at- 
tempt When all but Moslems were 
excluded from the moaks, the truth of 
this was of course never called in ques- 
tion; and now that the profane are 
admitted, the desecration of the build- 
ing is readily believed to cause the 
failure of the charm. 

h, NiLOMETEB AND ISLAND OF BoDA. 

In tlic island of Boda, opposite Old 
Cairo, is the Me^^i^ee^ or Nilometer. 
It consists of a square well or cham- 
ber, in the centre of which is a gradu- 
ated pillar, for the purposes of ascer- 
taining the daily rise of the Nile. 
This is proclaimed every morning in 
the strct'ts of the capital, during the 
inundation, by four criers, to each of 
whom a particular portion of the city 
is assigned. 

The Me^t^ee^ was formerly sur- 



mounted by a dome, which is said to 
have homo a Cufic inscription, and a 
date answering to 848 of our era. Its 
erection is attributed to the Oaliph 
Mamdon, who reigned from 813 to 
833 ; but if the above date be correct, 
it is probable that the dome was not 
addea until the time of £1 Mota- 
wu^'kel-al-Allah, his third successor, 
who ruled from 847 to 861. In the 
year of the Hegira 245 (a.d. 860) 
this Motawuk'kel, tenth calij^ of the 
Abbaside dynasty, is said to have made 
a new Kilometer in the Isle of Boda, 
which some suppose to be the one used 
at the present day ; and this account 
seems to be confirmed by the date 
above mentioned. It afterwards un- 
derwent some repairs in the time of 
Mostunser Billah. the fifth of the Fate- 
mite princes of Egypt, a.d. 109*2. 
But the first who built a Nilometer at 
Boda was Soolayman, seventh caliph 
of the Ommiade d>'nasty, who reigned 
from A.D. 714 to 717 ; and this was 
afterwards replaced by the more pei^ 
feet work of his successors. 

Bound the upper part of the cham- . 
her is a Cufic inscription, of an ancient 
character, but without a date ; in the 
vain hope of ascertaining which I re- 
moved the upper part of the staircase 
in 1832. It contains passages from 
the Koran, relating to the *' water 
sent by God from heaven," which 
show the received opinion of the causes 
of the inundation, first alluded to by 
Homer in the expression Auvercos 
worofioio applied to the Kile, and occa- 
sionally discarded and re-admitted 
by succeeding authors till a very late 
period. The inscription, however, is 
not without its interest for ardiitec* 
tural inquiry, though devoid of a date ; 
since the style of the Cufic is evidently 
of an early period, corresponding to 
that used at the time of its reputed 
erection, the middle of the 9th oeii« 
tury ; and as the arches are all pointed, 
we have here another proof of the 
early use of that form of arch in Sara- 
cenic buildings. 

The dome, has lone since ceased to 

exist, having been ttuown down by 

accident, and its fiiUen blocks still 

I encumber the chamber or well, at the 
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base of the graduated column. It is 
this irregular mass that prevents our 
flsoertaining the exact height of the 
column ; and besides at the low Kile, 
when the Nilometer is eaid to be 
cleared out, a great quantity of the 
alluvial deposit is always left at its 
base, to the depth, as is reported, of 
about 5 feet. 

Much difficulty has arisen from the 
various accounts given of the rise of 
the inundation. In the time of Mceris, 
according to Herodotus, 8 cubits 
sufficed for the irrigation of the land 
of Egypt ; and 900 years afterwards, 
in the time of the historian, 15 or 16, 
which would give between 7 and 8 
cubits for the increase of the height of 
the land during that period. But as 
this is impossible, we must either con- 
dude that he has confounded the 
measures of different parts of Egypt, 
or that in one case the rise is calcu- 
lated fW)m the surface, and in the other 
from the bed of the river. Sixteen 
cubits were marked for the rise of the 
Nile, on the statue of that deity at 
Borne, which implies no alteration 
since the days of Herodotus, so that it 
is probable that the average rise of the 
river remained the same : and this is 
further testified by the &ot that, in 
the fourth centu^, 15 cubits were 
recorded by the Emperor Justinian 
as the height of the inundation. In 
1720, 16 cubits were again cited as the 
requisite height for irrigating the land, 
and the people wereiheu said to make 
rejoicingd, and to consider the vrufa 
Jilahf or '* promise of God," to be ful- 
filled. Pliny also allows 16 for an 
abundant harvest, und Plutarch gives 
14 as the least rise capable of pro- 
ducing benefit to tlie country about 
Memphis, 20 at Elephantine, and 6 ut 
Xois and Mendes. 

It is calculated tliat the pillar of 
the Mal^li^eeas contains 24 cubits, a 
number which implies completion, 
and which may be purely ideal, not 
being aflixed to the scale marked 
upon it. And as each of these divi- 
sions or cubits consists of. 24 digits or 
6 palms, and is 21-^ inches long, it is 
exceedingly improbable that so slender 
a column should exceed the height of 



16 cubits, which would be about 18 
diameters. Pooocke is of the same 
opinion. He supposes •* there could 
not be above 5 or 6 peeks (cubits) 
below the 11 he saw above water " in 
1738 ; though one writer gives 36 feet 
8 inches for the height of &e column ; 
and savs the column is divided into 
20 peeks of 22 inches each. By his 
account the two lowermost peeks are 
not divided at all, but are without 
mark, to stand for the quantity of 
sludge deposited there, which occupies 
the place of water : 2 peeks are then 
divined on the right hand into 24 
digits each ; tlien on the left 4 peeks, 
each into 24 digits ; then on the right 
4 ; and on the left 4 again ; and again 
4 on the right, which complete the 
number of 18 peeks from tlie first 
division marked on the pillar; the 
whole, marked and unmarked, amount- 
ing to 36 feet 8 inches. 

It is perhaps seldom that travellers 
are in Cairo at the beginning of June 
or the end of May ; but if so, it would 
be worth while to ascertain the exact 
height of the column at that time, 
when the water is at its lowest. 

Since writing the above I have seen 
Mr. Goste's architectural views and 
plans of the buildings of Cairo, from 
which it appeals that the column has, 
as I supposed, only 16 cubits from the 
1)886 to the capital. The cubit he 
reckons at 541^ millimetres, and the 
cubit of Cairo being equal to 361 
millimetres, 24 of the latter are equal 
to the 16 of the column. The *I>e- 
scription de I'Egypte ' gives the same 
number of 16 cubits above the pedes- 
tal. The 6 lowest are separated b^ a 
line, but not divided into digits, like 
the remaining 10 at the top of the 
column. 

Some have stated that the cubits 
are of different lengths, but -this is not 
the case ; though it is certain that no 
accurate calculation can be obtained 
from a column which has been broken 
and repaired in such tk manner that 
one of the cubits remains incomplete ; 
and it is evident that the number of 
cubits of the river's rise, as calculated 
at ihe time of its erection, must differ 
much from that marked by it at the 
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present day ; the elevation of the bed 
of the Nile having altered the relative 
proportion of the rise of the water, 
which now passes about one cubit and 
two-thirds above the highest part of 
the column. 

According to the Cairenes, the Nile 
is supposed to have risen 18 cubits 
when the canals are cut, which is 
called WuSa el Bahr. After this the 
criers call 2 from 18, to 23 from 18, 
then 19, and so on ; but no one be- 
lieves ihey state the rise of the river 
correctly. The lowest inundation is 
reckoned at 18 ; 19 is tolerable (m^ 
na8eb\ 20 good, 21 sufficient, 22 fills 
every canal, and is termed perfect 
{temdm)f but 24 would overwhelm 
everything, and do great iojury to the 
country. 

It appears that the discoidant ac- 
counts of the rise of the river and of 
the Nilometer are owing to the base 
or standard level, from which the in- 
undation is measured, having varied 
at different times, or to their not 
having taken into consideration the 
elevation of the bed of the river ; and 
we may conclude that the water now 
rises exactly to the same propartionaie 
level as formerly, and will continue 
to do so for ages to come. M. Savary, 
M. Dolomieu, and other tavans, have 
long since announced the miseries 
that await Egypt from the accumu- 
lating deposit of the Nile, and the 
consequent rise of the soil. M. Dolo- 
mieu has decided that, owing to the 
decomposition of the granite moun- 
tains, by whose summits the clouds 
are retained which pour down the 
torrents that supply the Nile, the rise 
of this river has alreadv diminished : 
M. SaTary states that the villages of 
the Delta no longer present the ap- 
pearance of ialauds in the see, as 
Herodotus had observed in his time : 
and M. Larcher concludes that if the 
soil has risen the water must cover 
a less extent of land. M. Dolomieu 
only views the subject in one light; 
and M. Savary*s notion is only founded 
on the fact that he never saw the 
Delta as Herodotus describes it But 
many travellers at the present dav 
have been more fortunate ttum M. 



Savary; and such theories are com- 
pletely overthrown by the actual rise 
of the Nile over a plain raised about 
7 ft. in the last 1700 years. And 
everv one will perceive that this per- 
pendicular height of 7 ft. must carry 
the water in a horizontal direction to 
a considerable distance £. and W. 
o\'er the once uncultivated and un« 
watered slope of the desert. In answer 
to the assertion of the learned Larcher, 
that ** the soil of Egypt is not higher 
now than in the time of Herodotus,'* 
I refer the traveller to the statues of 
Amenoph at Thebes. The fact is, the 
soil and the bed of the Nile have both 
risen, and in the same proportion. 

Diodorus would seem to affirm that 
the first Nilometer in the time of the 
Pharaonic kings was erected at Mem- 
phis, which is repeated by Arab his- 
torians. Herodotus speaks of the 
measurement of the river's rise under 
Moeris, and at the period he visited, 
Egypt: a Nilometer is mentioned at 
Eileithylas, of the time of the Ptole- 
mies: thatof Elephantine is described 
by Strabo ; and irom the inscriptions 
remaining there we know it to have 
been used in the reigns of the early 
Roman emperors. A moveable Nilo- 
meter was preserved till the time of 
CJonstantine in the temple of Serapia 
at Alexandria, and was then trans- 
ferred to a church in that city, where 
it remained until restored to the Sara- 
peum by Julian. Theodosius after- 
wards removed it again, when that 
building was destroyed by bis order. 
The fint Nilometer built in Ee^t 
after the Arab conquest is ascribed 
to Abd el Azeez, brother of the Caliph 
Abd el Melek, erected at Helwiin about 
the year 700 ; but being found not to 
answer there, a new one was made by 
Soolaym&n, son of that prince, in the 
Isle of Boda. Mamoon built another 
at the village of Benbenooda, in the 
8aeed, and repaired an ancient oae at 
Ekhmim. These are perhaps the oldest 
constructed by the Arab kingr, thoo^^h 
Kalkasendas pretends that Omar has & 
prior claim to this honour. 

Close to the MeU^eeis is a powder* 
magazine, which some years ago aoci> 
dentally blew up, and nearly destroys d 
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all that remained of the Kilometer; 
in consequence of which an order is 
always required for the admLfsion of 
strangers. In the same island is the 
garden of Ibrahim Pasha, commenced 
about 27 years ago by Mr. Trail, an 
English gardener and botanist, sent 
out to Egypt by the Horticultural 
Society; and though the inundations 
of 1840 and 1841 destroyed some 
thousand trees, mostly of India and 
other foreign countries, it continued 
in a yery flourishing condition until 
his death. 

Roda was formerly the favourite 
resort of the Gairenes, who went to 
enjoy the cool shades of this pretty 
island; and in 1822 I accompanied a 
party to this spot, who seemed to have 
yery pleasing recollections of former 
visits. But the days of similar ex- 
cursions are past for the people of 
Cairo ; and present cares and constant 
anxiety for the morrow are now sub- 
stituted in lieu of occasional relax- 
ation. 

It is here that Arab tradition fixes 
the finding of Moses by the daughter 
of Pharaoh, whose name, Josephus 
tells us, was Thermuthis. 

In the time of the latter princes of 
the Greek empire, Roda was joined to 
the main land by a bridge of boats, 
for the purpose of keeping up a direct 
cnmmunication between Babylon and 
Memphis, which still existed at the 
period of the Arab invasion under 
Amer ; and at a later period the island 
was fortified by the Baharite Memlooks 
with a wall and towers of brick, some 
of which still remain. Geezeh, on the 
opposite or western bank, was also a 
fortified post of the Memlooks. 

& Easb el Ainee, and Gollbqb of 
Dbrwishes. 

Close to Old Cairo stands the aque- 
duct already mentioned. On return- 
ing thence to Cairo you pass by the 
j^asr el Ainee, once a college or school 
established by Mohammed Ali, and 
the l^Asa or palace of Ibrahim Pasha ; 
the neighbourhood of which has been 
greatly improved within the last 20 
years, by the planting of trees, the 



removal of mounds of rubbish, and 
the formation of roads by which it is 
approached. 

Near Kasr el Ainee is the college 
of derwishes mentioned by Pococke, 
The derwishes are both the monks 
and the freemasons of the East. They 
profess great sanctity and a scrupulous 
observance of religious duties, but 
without looking down upon other re- 
ligions, or reviling those who are of 
a different creed, in which they may 
be said to follow these injunctions of 
the Sloran : *• We have prescribed to 
each people their sacred rites. Let 
tliem observe them, and not wrangle 
with thee concerning this matter. 
.... If they dispute with thee, say, 
' God knoweth your actions ; God will 
judge between you.'" They are di- 
vided into innumerable sects or orders, 
the principal and original of which are 
the twelve following ; — 

1. Tftreekh-t el Mdwiowech, the 
largest of all, and the first instituted. 
It originated in Persia, and, like the 
others, looks with particular respect 
on Ali. The founaer was Gelal e' 
deen ; and his descendants, settled at 
Konieh, under the titles of Mowlana 
and Shellebee EiTendee, still claim tlie 
right of investing every new Sultan 
with the sword of sovereignty. Tliis 
is the principal order in Turkey. It 
was instituted in the middle of the 
7th century. 

2. Biktashee or Tareekh-t el Bik- 
tash^h. This, the Rufaeeh, and some 
others, were also instituted during the 
lifetime of the founder of the first 
order. 

3. Tareekht-t e' Rufa^h. 

4. Tar^kh-t e' Nuksh-bandeeh. 

5. Tareekh-t Abd el ^iider Gayla- 
nech. 

6. Tar^kh-t e* Saadeeh, the modern 
Psylli of Egypt, 

7. Tareekh-t el Kudr^h. 

8. Tareekh-t el Allaweeh. 

9. Tareekh-t e' DeUalech. 

10. Taieekh-t el Beddowech, of Sayd 
Ahmed el Beddowee of Tanta. 

il. Taieekh-t e* Shazal ch. 
12. Tar^ekh-t el Byoom^ch. 
Some only of the above-mentioned 
12 orders exist in Egypt : as. 
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1. The Mowlow^h, whoee college 
or tag/ea is at the Sele^beh. near the 
S(Hjoofeeh. They are whirling der- 
vishes. 

2. The Bufaeeh« who have a collego 
in the Soop: e' Silldh, opposite the meek 
of Sultan HasRan. 

8. The Biktash^h, whose college is 
nt the Magli^ra, near the fort behind 
the citadel of Caiio. 

4. The Saadeeh, in many parts of 
the city. Tiiey perform the cere- 
monies at the doseh, on the last day of 
the Prophet's festival, tearing snakes 
to pieces, and doing other strange 
feats. 

5. The Kudre'§h. who have colleges 
in many parts of Cairo, besides that of 
Old Oairo just mentioned. 

6. The Beddoweeh, who liave also 
many colleges. It is this order which 
performs the ceremonies at the Mooled 
e* Nebbee, or "Prophet's birthday," 
held in the Uzbekeeii, in the beginning 
of the month of Beb^h el owel ; those 
of the last day (Friday) alone being 
committed to the Saad^h. 

7. The Byoom^h, whose principal 
college is in the Hossayneeh. They 
are distinguished by long hair. 

Marriage is not forbadden to the 
derwishes, unless they have once taken 
the vow of celibacy, when they are 
called Megurrud, and are expected to 
lead an austere and exemplary life. 

The derwishes are distinguished by 
their high caps, the large amulet they 
wear, generally of agate, and a pecu- 
liar dress, at least when belonging to 
a college of their order; but otiiers 
bear no external mark, and are only 
known to each other, like freemasons, 
by certain secret signs. 

At the Mooled el Hassanin, all the 
derwishes of Cairo perform tikn, on a 
particular day assigned to each sect, 
except the Mowloweeh, who are only 
permitted by their rules to celebrate 
this strange ceremony within the walls 
of their own college. One or two in- 
dividuals may, however, assist nt the 
fete, and whirl round, as is their cds- 
tom, but without the pipes, drums, 
and other concomitants, which, in the 
tikn within their own college, are a 
necessary part of the perfonuance. 



In turning, they always hold the right 
hand with the palm upwards, and the 
left downwards ; the reason of which 
is, doubtless, as full of religious wis- 
dom as their laying the spoon upside 
down aft«r eating, and other mys- 
terious customs. In their zikr^ all 
those who are present whirl round at 
the same time, the shekh alone stand- 
ing still ; and such is the merit of the 
union of many on this occasion, that 
unless four are present the ceremony 
cannot be performed. 

The dancing derwishes are said not 
to exist in Egypt; but the Bufa^h 
and Saadeeh have nearly the same 
kind of gesture ; and the Nuksh- 
bandeeh dance together in a circle. 

The collie of derwishes at Old 
Cairo originally belonged to the Bikta- 
sh^h, having been founded by one of 
that order ; but the shekh having died, 
and the college standing on ground 
claimed by Ibrahim Pasha, the latter 
transferrea it to one of the Kudr^li, 
who had accompanied him from the 
Morea ; and thus this order came into 
possession of a college properly be- 
longing to another sect. Whether this 
grant was according to justice or no 
I know not ; but prejudice and fancy 
were not long in discovering a direct 
proof of the displeasure of Allah 
(which, they add, was greatly increased 
by the new shekh having cut down a 
sycamore-tree "entailed upon the 
college, and therefore revered as 
sacred); and the devoted man was 
miracuUywly killed by a cannon-ball 
in Syria, whither he had accompanied 
his patron. His brother succeeded 
him as principal of the college. 

Like the other derwishes they have 
a particular day set apart for their tihr^ \ 
which is performed once a week. Tho 
day varies accordingto the sect ; that 
of the Kudr^h is Thursday, and tho \ 
zikr is celebrated in the dome or moak, 
when numerous fires are spread on the 
ground, and arms, banners, drums, and 
other things kept there, are used in the 
ceremony. 

They here show : the shoe of the 
founder of the building, which is of 
immense size. This precious relic was 
formerly placed over th« door of tho 
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dome, and exposed to the view of all 
who entered ; but it is now kept in a 
closet, and only produced when asked 
for. A friend of mine, who had been 
there many years ago, observed tlmt 
the shoe was much smaller than the 
one he had before seen ; and it is pro- 
bable, as he suo^gested, that the der- 
wishes, perceiving the more enlarged 
ideas of the present age, had thought 
it prudent to limit their pretensions in 
the marvellous, by decreasing its size 
in a snitable ratio to the decrease of 
credulity. Its position, too, in a closet 
may have the double effect of season- 
ing it with the mouldy appearance of 
age, and of concealing it from those 
who have not the curiosity to ask to 
see it. Pococke, who visited the place 
in 1737, speaks of the curious relics 
preserved by these strange beings 

The largest convent of derwishes is 
at Cairo, in the street called Hab- 
baneeli, near tlie Derb el Ahmar, built 
in 1174, under the reign of Sultan 
Selim, by Mustapha agha, his toekeel ; 
views of which are given in M. Ooste's 
work. 

The Kasr Dubarra was built by the 
late MoEiammed Bey Defterdar, at the 
same time as the palace in the Uzbe- 
k^h, on his return from Kordofan. 
It contains two good rooms, with ti 
spacious colonnade opening upon a 
garden, which give^i; it a pretty and 
truly Oriental app(r ranee. In tlie 
garden are two largo sycamore fig- 
trees overshadowing a founhiin, with 
benches in an open kioik that encloses 
it, which, in summer, is a di'lightful 
evening retreat It has a very Eastern 
character, heightened by a singular 
oontrivanoe, through which an arti- 
ficial shower is made to fall from 
above on all sides of the kiosk, pipes 
being carried up the trees and con- 
cealed among the branches. 

Mohammed All afterwards fitted up 
this palace for his hareem, and fur- 
nished the rooms, partly in tlie 
Turkish, and partly in the Eiunopean 
style, in tlie hopes of combining what 
is most suitable in those two opposite ' 
tastes. Diwans, walls painted by 
Greeks in the mannor of Constanti- 
nople, fountains, and niches, wore 



united with chairs, tables, sofas, mir- 
rors, curtains, French windows, and 
chandeliers ; and ottomans were there, 
with this supposed Turkish name, 
showing how strangely Europeans 
fancy they adopt a Turkish piece of 
furniture, which, unknown in the East, 
is obliged to retain its European name 
in rooms whence it is supposed to 
have derived its origin. The arrange- 
ment of colours in the furniture ^'as 
by no means happy, and the frightful 
tfwte of Greek painting ill accorded 
with European hangings; added to 
which there was an mconsistent mix- 
ture of wood and marble. 



Excursion 2. — o. Heliopous — 
Matare£h. 

The ride from Cairo to Matar^>h, 
near wliich are the mounds of Hclio- 
polis and the obelisk of Osirtascn I., 
occupies about 2 hours. A little 
beyond the Dimerdash, to the right of 
the road, on the edge of the moun- 
tains, are the mosk and tomb of the 
veil-known Melek Adel, called El 
Adleeh. It is now nearly destroved, 
the dome alone remaining, which is 
curious and richly wrought. 

The last tomb afber passing the 
Dimerd^h has a dome very richly 
ornamented inside; and beyond this, 
about half-way botweon the gate 
(Bab e* Nusr) and Heliopolis, is the 
Eobbet el Ghoree, a tomb of that 
king. 

The town founded by the late Abbas 
Pasha, and hence called AbbasKeh, 
which you pass on the way to Mata- 
r(%h, is a miserable memorial of the 
wish on the part of its founder to 
ennoble his name, without considering 
whether the object was useful, or the 
monument likely to enduro. In a few 
years it will be an unsightly mass of 
ruins. 

The ride to Matareeh is pretty, and 
the latter part is well planted with 
trees. In a field to the left of the 
road, a little before reaching Mata- 
reeh, are some very large blocks, 
which some suppose to be capitals of 
columns. 

Heliopolis is a little beyond that 
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village. It is suflBciently known from 
a distance by its obelisk. Tradition 
speaks of another obelisk, which for- 
merly stood opposite this, and which 
was doubtless of the same Pharaoh, as 
it was customary for the Egyptians to 
place them in pairs at the entrance of 
their temples. Before them appears 
to have been an avenue of spninxes, 
which probably extended to the N.W. 
gate of the city, fragments of which 
may still be seen near the site of that 
entrance. Pococke mentions, near the 
same spot, a sphinx of fine yellow 
marble, 22 feet long ; ** a piece of the 
same kind of stone with hieroglyphics ; 
and, 16 paces more to the north, seve- 
ral blocks," having the appearance of 
sphinxes; as well as another stone 
with hieroglyphics on one side. Ac- 
cording to 8trabo, it was by one of 
these avenues tliat you approached the 
temple of the sim of Heliopolli, which 
he describes as laid out in the ancient 
Egyptian style, with a dromos of 
sphinxes before it. forming the ap- 
proach to the vestibule. And this 
tx»ing the first time I have had occa- 
sion to notice an Egyptian temple, I 
cannot do better tlian introduce his 
description of the general plan of those 
buildings, which is less out of place 
here, as he has given it in connexion 
with Ueliopolis. 

"At the entrance is a pavement, 
one plethrum ( 100 feet) or somewhat 
less in breadth, and 3 or 4, or even 
more, in length, which is called the 
dromos (course) ; and tliis* fie eo f ding 
to OaHimadHiSf ia aacred to AbuUs. 
Throughout its whole length are 
placed on either side stone sphinxes, 
distant from each other 20 cubits 
(30 feet), or a little more; so that 
one set of them is on the right, the 
other on the left (as you pass up the 
dromos to the temple). After the 
sphinxes is a large propylon : and 
when you have proceeded further in, 
another propylon, and then a third ; 
but neither to the propyla nor the 
sphinxes is there any fixed number, 
these varying in different temples, as 
well as the length and brea<lth of the 
dromos. After the propyla is the 
temple,, having a loi^ge' handsome 



portico (pronaosy wpovaos\ and fin 
adytum (sekos, oificor) in proportion, 
without anv statue, or at least not in 
the form of a man but of some ani- 
mal." Next follows a not very in- 
telligible piece of detail. ** On either 
side of the portico project what axe 
called the wings; they are equal in 
height to the temple itself, and distant 
from each other at first a little more 
than the breadth of the base of the 
temple: but then, on proceeding for- 
ward, their lines curve over towards 
each other, to the extent of 50 or 60 
cubits. These walls have sculptures 
of colossal figures, like the works of 
the Etruscans, and those of the ancient 
Greeks. There is also a certain cham- 
ber supported by columns, as in Mem- 
phis, of Barbanan character, for, ex- 
cept that the columns are large and 
numerous, and in many rows, it has 
nothing either graceful or elegant 
about it, but is rather remarkable for 
a vain display of labour." By the 
walls having colossal sculptures, he 
appenn to allude to the great towera 
of the propylon; and the chamber 
with columns is the usual large 
columnar hall, like that of Kamnk 
and other temples. 

Thg^ a p&i of the ob eliA indicates, i 
from"lt8~ shape, the addition of some \ 
covering, probably of metal ; and the 
form of that in the Fyoom, of the same 
king, Osirtasen I., is equally singular. 
It u, indeed, not unusual to find evi- 
dences of obelisks having been orDa> 
mentedin this manner; and the apieet 
of those at Luxor, as well as of the 
smaller obelisk at Kamak, which have 
a slight curve at each of their four 
edges, recede from the level of the 
faces, as if to leave room for overlay- 
ing tlitm with a thin casing of bronze 
gilt. 

The faces of the obelisk at Helio- 
polis measure at the ground 6 ft 1 in. 
on the N. and 6. ; 6 ft. 3 in. on tlie 
E. and W. ; it stands on the usual 
labical dado, which renoscs on two 
slabs, each about 2 ft nigh, forming 
apparently part of the paved dromoe 
rather than pedestals or plinths, as they 
extcnd a long way inwarris beyond the 
dado of. the obelisk. It ia about 62 ft 
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4 in. high, above the level of the 
ground, or 68 ft 2 in. above tiie pave- 
ment 

Aooording to Strabo the dty of He- 
liopolis stood on a laige moond or 
ruued site, beforo which were lakes 
that received the water of the neigh- 
bouring canals. It is therefore evident 
how much the Nile and the land of 
Eg^pt have been raised since his time, 
as the obeli^ are now buried to the 
depth of 5 ft 10 in. : and as he saw 
the base of the temple and the pave- 
ment of its dromos, the inundation 
could not then have reached to a level 
with its area. Part of the lofty mounds 
may still be seen in the site of the 
ancient houses of the town, which ap- 
pear to have stood on higher ground 
than the temple, owing no doubt to 
their foundations having been raised 
&om time to time as they were rebuilt, 
and no change of elevation taking 
place in the site of the temple. This 
continued in the place where its 
foundations had been laid by the first 
Osirtasen. The same was observed by 
Herodotus, though in a much greater 
degree, in the position of the temple 
of Diana at Buhastis, " which, having 
remained on the same level where it was 
first built while the rest of the town 
had been raised on various occasions, 
was seen by those who walked round 
the walls in a hollow below them." 

That Strabo is fully justified in 
speaking of the antiquity of the Temple 
of the Sun, is proved by the presence 
of the name of Osirtasen, who was the 
first king of the Xllth dynasty. 

Though small, Heliopolis was a town 
of great celebrity ; but it suffered con- 
siderably by the invasion of the Per- 
sians. Many of its obelisks, and pro- 
bably other monuments, were aner- 
wards taken away to Rome and Alex- 
andria ; and at the time of the Geo- 
grapher's visit it had the cliaraoter of a 
deserted city. Strabo also saw " some 
very large houses where the priests 
tisea to live, that being the place to 
which they particularly resorted in 
former times for the study of philo- 
sophy and,astronom^ ;" but the teach- 
ers, as well as the sciences they taught 
were no longer to be found, and no 



professor of any one was pointed out 
to him. Those only who had charge 
of the temple, and who explained the 
sacred rites to strangera, remained 
there ; and among other objects of in- 
terest to the Greek traveller, the houses 
where Eudoxus and Plato had lived 
were shown, these philosophers having, 
it is said, remained thirteen years 
under the tuition of the priests of He- 
liopolis. Indeed, it ceawd to be the 
seat of learning after the accession of 
the Ptolemies, and the schoob of Alex- 
andria succeeded to the ancient col- 
leges of that city. 

The form of Heliopolis, judging 
from the mounds of the wall of cirouit. 
was irregular, and its utmost extent 
was only about 3750 ft. by 2870. The 
houses lay on the north side, covering 
a space of 575,000 square feet, to 
the south of which stood the Temple 
of the Sun. Towards the N.W. are 
remains of the sphinxes above men- 
tioned, and the poeitions of its several 
gates may be traced in the apertures 
of the mounds that cover its crude 
brick walls. It was from one of these 
that a large road led in a S.E. direc- 
tion, on the desert side, to the Red Sea, 
and a smaller one crossed the hills of 
the liokuttum, in a southerly direc- 
tion, passing near the petrified wood 
which has been dignified by the name 
of forest, and rejoined the valley of 
the Nile near the modem village of 
Toora» a little below the ancient quar- 
ries of the Trojan mountain. On a 
red granite fragment, lying some dis- 
tance from the obelisk, are the name 
and mutilatecl figure of the Great Re- 
meees ; and Mr. Salt found a pedestal 
with a bull and Osiris, about a quarter 
of a mile to the eastwud. The bull 
Mnevis shared with Re or Phra the 
worahip of this city, and was one of 
the moist noted among the sacred ani- 
mals of Egypt It was kept in a par- 
ticular enclosure set apart for it, as for 
Apis at Memphis, and enjoyed the same 
honour in the Heliopolite as the latter 
did in the Memphite nome. A stone 
gateway has also been found, forming 
one of the entrances into the sacred 
enclosure, which bears the name of 
Thothmes HI., and mentions the gods 
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Re and Atmoo (Atum\ the former 
being callwi " the loid of the temple." 
It stood about 40 paces within the 
outer wall on the west side. 

The name of the neighbouring vil- 
lage Matardeh is erroneously supposed 
to signify "fresh water," and to be 
borrowed from the Ain Shems(*« foun- 
tain of the Sun'') of ancient times; 
and though in reality supplied, like 
the other wells of Egypt, by filtration 
from the river, it is reputed the only 
real spring in the valley of the Nile. 
That the word Mafar^h cannot sig- 
nify " fresh water " is evident from the 

form of the Arabic x»j^^ M-^^h ; 

for the word Ma» "water," should 

be written L«, and, being masculine, 

wo^ild require the adjective to be taree ; 
and Uiis last is not applied to water, 
but to fruit. According to the Mosaic 
of PalfBstrina, the "fountain of the 
Sun " stood a short distance to the 
right, or E. of the obelisks before the 
temple. 

The ancient Egyptian name of He- 
Itopolis was in hieroglyphics, Re-ei or 
Ei-Re. "the House," or "abode of 
the Sun,*' corresponding to the title 
Bethshemes, of the same import, which 
was applied to it by the Jews ; and in 
Scripture and in Coptic it is called 
" On." The water of " the fountain 
of the Sun '* is reported to have been 
originally salt, until the arrival of 
Joseph and the Virgin, who converted 
it into a sweet source, and who, having 
reposed under a sycamore-tree near 
this spot, are said to have caused it 
to flourish to the present day. This 
truly pereiMtal tree is still shown to 
strangers ; and the credulous believe it 
to be the very one that affoidcd shade 
to the holy family : but neither a. re- 
spect for these last, nor the incredulity 
of sceptics, seems to have exempted it 
from the name-cutting mania. 

The gardens of Metarech were for- 
merly renowned for tiie balsam they 
produced ; and the ground close to the 
obelisk claims the honour of having 
been the spot where the cultivation of 
Indian cotton was first tried in Egypt, 
little more than 25 years ago, which 



has succeeded so far beyond the ex- 
pectations of the most sanguine. 

The balsam-plautB are said to have 
been brought irom Judtea to this spot 
by Cleopatra; who, trusting to the 
influence of Antony, removed them, 
in spite of the opposition of Herod, 
having been hitherto confined to Ju- 
dflea. Josephus tells us that the lands 
vhere the balsam-tree grew belonged 
to Cleopatra, and that " Herod farmed 
of her what she pohsessed of Arabia, 
and those revenues that came to her 
from the region about Jericho, bearing 
the balsam, the most precious of drugs, 
which grows there alone." This is 
the Balm of Qilead mentioned in tho 
Bible. The plants were in later times 
iAk&n fh>m Matar^h to Arabia, and 
grown near Mecca, whence the balsam 
is now brought to Egypt and Europe, 
under the name of Balsam of Mecca ; 
and the gardens of Heliopolisno longer 

E reduce this valuable plant. In the 
ouaes of the villnge are several fn^- 
ments of stone beuing parts of hiero- 
glyphic sentences, which have been 
removed from the old town or the 
tombs in the vicinity; and many pieces 
of petrified wood lie scattered in the 
fields, and at the edge of the desert* 
on which the ancient city originally 
stood. 

It was in the neighbouring plain 
that Sultan Selim encamped, in 1517, 
previous to his defeat of Toman Bay, 
the succe^or of £1 Ghoreo, which 
transferred the sceptre of the Memlook 
kings to the victorious Osmanloe. 



b. BiRKET EL Hag. 

Beyond Heliopolis are the Birket ei 
Hag, or " lAke of the Pilgrims," El 
Khankoy and some ruined town$ ; which 
are not of general interest, and are 
seldom visitel. 

Birket el Hag is about 5 miles to tlio 
eastward of Heliopolis, and is the mi- 
dezvous of the Mecca f aravan. Beyond 
this is El Khanka; and still further to 
the S. is Abootahd, once known for its 
military college, camp, hospital, and 
schools of medicine. 

£1 Khanka was remarkable in the 
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dftya of Leo Afncanns " for its fine 
bmldingB, its mosks, and colleges," as 
the neighbouring plain for the abund- 
ance of dates it produced. 

Continuing thence towards the N.W., 
you come to the mounds of an ancient 
town called Tel el Yehood, or Tel 
Yehoodeeh« the ** Mound of the Jews," 
a name given to other ancient ruins in 
this neighbourhood, one of which is 
on the edge of the desert, a short dis- 
tance to the S. of Belbays. The first 
stands in the cultivated plain, near 
Shibbeen. Its mounds are of a very 
great height, and, from its name and 
position, there is little doubt that it 
mcurks the site of Onion fOnias, or 
OniiB Metropolis), called after Onias 
the high-priest, who built a temple 
there, and made it the resort of the 
Jews, in the time of Ptolemy Philo- 
metor. Its position is a little to the 
E. of N. from Heliopolis, from which 
it was distant 12 miles. It is not the 
Vicus Judfeorum, being out of the di- 
rection from Memphis to Pelusium ; 
but another ruined town oorre8pondd 
with the site of that place ; which, in 
the Itinerary of Antoninus, is stated 
to be 30 M.p. from Heliopolis, on the 
road to Pelusium from that city. 
Colonel Bennel, in his invaluable 
work, the Geography of Herodotus, 
is right in his conjecture that this 
applies to some other of the ** Jewish 
establishments besides the one formed 
by Onias," though he does not fix its 
exact position, which was at the ruins 
to the S. of Belbdys, 24 English miles 
in a direct line from Heliopolis. 

Josephus gives a curious account of 
the foundation of Onion, and the 
building of the temple there. The 
eon of Onias the high-priest, who bore 
the same name as his father, having 
fled from Antiochus king of Syria, 
took refuge at Alexandria in the time 
of Ptolemy Philometer. Seeing that 
Judaia was oppressed by the Mace- 
donian kings, and being desirous to 
acquire celebrity, he resolved to ask 
leave of Ptolemy and Cleopatra to 
build a temple in Egypt, like that of 
Jerusalem, and to ordain Levitcs and 
priests out of their own stock. To 
tiiis he was also stimulated by a 



prophecy of L»{ah, who predicted that 
there should be a temple in Egypt 
built by a Jew. He therefore wrote 
to Ptolemy, expressing titis wish, and 
saying he had found a very fit place 
in a castle that received its name from 
the country, Diana. He represented 
it as abounding with sacred animals, 
full of materials foUen down, and 
belonging to no master. He also in- 
timated to the king that the Jews 
would thereby be induced to collect in 
Egypt,and assist him against Antiochus. 
Ptolemy, after expres:>ing his surprise 
tliat the God of the Jews should be 
pleased to have a temple built in a 
place so unclean, and so full of sacred 
animals, granted hun permission; and 
the temple was accoi^ngly erected, 
though smaller and poorer than that 
of Jerusalem. Josephus afterwards 
s^tes that the place was 180 stades 
distant from Memphis ; that the nome 
was called of Heliopolis; the temple was 
like a tower (in height?), of large 
stones, and 60 cubits high ; the entire 
temple was encompassed by a wall of 
burnt brick, with gates of stone. In 
lieu of the candlestick he made a lamp 
of gold, suspended by a golden chain. 
Such is the substance of the not very 
clear description given by Josephus, 
It is sufficient to settle the position 
of the place ; and wo may suppose 
that Onias chose this neighbourhord 
for other reasons, which he could not 
venture to exfilain to an Egyptian 
king surrounded by Egyptians; per- 
haps because it had associations con- 
nected with the abode of the ancestors 
of the Jews in Egypt, whence they 
started with a high hand, and freed 
themselves from the bondage of Pha- 
raoh. 

Other Jewish cities seem afterwards 
to have been built in this district; and 
these whose mounds still remain are 
probably of the " five cities in the 
land of Egjrpt," which, according to 
Isaiah, were, "to speak the language 
of Canaan." They continued S> be 
inhabited by Jews till a late period. 
It was by them that Mithiidates of 
Pergamus received so much assistance, 
when on his way to assist J. Csesar ; 
and the 500 who were embarlced by 
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iElius Gallus against Arabia appear 
to have been from the same district. 
And though Vespasian, after the taking 
of JerusaJcm, had suppressed their' 
religious meetings in the Heliopolite 
nome, they continued to be established 
in many parts of Egypt, independently 
of the large quarter they possessed in 
Alexandria, from which they were 
expelled by the persecutions of the 
orthodox Cyril. 

About 21 miles beyond Onion to 
the N.N.E. is Tel Basta, whose lofty 
mounds mark the site of Bubastis, and 
14 miles to the-N.E. is BelbayB, the 
successor of Bubastis Agria, in Coptic 
Phelbes. Near to this passed the an- 
cient canal that once led to Arsinoe 
(now Suez) on the Red Sea, whose bed 
may still be traced for a considerable 
distance in that direction. 

Returning to Cairo from Heliopolis, 
about 1| m. to the 1. of the road is 
a^red gritstone mountain, which lies 
over the calcareous strata of the Qebel 
Mo^uttiun. The Gritstone, which gra- 
dually runs into a siliceous rock, 
contains numerous calcedonies, and is 
of the same nature as the vocal statue I 
at Thebes. Owing to the quality of 
the stone, which renders it peculiarly 
adapted for mills, this mountain has 
been quarried from a very early period 
to the present day, as may be seen 
from the fragments found at Heliopolis. 
The same species of rock rise« here 
and there to the southward, upon the 
slope of the limestone range, and the 
bed above it contains petrified wood of 
various kinds. 



c. Petrified Wood. 

The principal mass of this, miscalled 
the " forest," may be seen 4 m. to the 
S S.E. of ^e Red Mountain ; where, 
besides branched and thorn-bearing 
trees, are palms, and some jointed stems 
resembling bamboos, one of which was 
about 15 ft. long, broken at each of 
the knots. A small one given by me 
to the British Museum has rather the 
character of an equisetum. 

pTie Excursion to the petrified forest 
is now one of the regular tourist sights 



at Cairo, and the ride thither into the 
desert is well deserving the trouble ; 
moreover, the petrified palms are very 
remarkable. But, by all means, let the 
traveller ingitt, when his guide has 
assured him that he is arrived at the 
spot, on going on a mile or two farther. 
We had been warned beforehand not 
to stop at the first small specimens of 
petrified wood, but to persist in riding 
on, till we found long palm-trees m m* to. 
This we did to the sorrow and dismay 
of our guide, who tore off his turban, 
called on the prophet for aid, cast dust 
on his head, and finally rolled in the 
sand : but all to no purpose ; we per- 
severed, and found the long palms 
converted into stone, and measuring 
above 60 feet in length — A. 0. 8,"] 

-Other specimens of palms aro met 
with on the Suez road ; and the same 
kinds of agatized wood occur again 
inland on me other side of the Nile, 
on the borders of Wady Fargh (the 
" empty " or •* waterless valley''), evi- 
dently once embedded in a sinular 
stratum. 

The Motnttum range is of magnc- 
sian limestone, like the greater part of 
the mountains on the eastern side of the 
valley of the Nile. That part behind 
the citadel has also obtained the name 
of Gebel e' Jooshee, &om the tomb of a 
shekh buried there. 

Among other fossils in tliis moun- 
tain, I found the crab, echini, &c, and 
sharks* teeth in the lower rocks, im- 
mediately behind the citadel. In a 
ravine to the rt. of the road to the 
petrified wood is a spring of water, 
issuing from the mountain; and the 
spot, for Egypt, is romantic. 

Excursion 3. — Gabdemb and Palacb 
OF Shoobra. 

A ride of about 4 ra. from Cairo, 
through a shady avenue of trees, takc^ 
you to Mohammed Ali's palace and 
gardens of Shoobra, to the N. of the 
city, on the banks of the Nile. This 
avenue, which has been planted be- 
tween 40 and 50 years, is formed al- 
most entirely of the Acacia Lebbekh ; 
which last has not only the recom- 
mendation of rapid growth, but of great 
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beauty, particularly when in blossom. 
The river is at fint at some distance 
to the 1., having forsaken its ancient 
chanueli which may still be traced 
between the road and the bank, and 
which in early times ran through the 
plain that now separates Cairo from 
Boolak. Before reaching the palace, 
yon pass the village of Bhoobra, or, as 
it is culled, Shuobra el Maklntoeh, to 
distinguish it from another place, 14 
m. lower down the river, Bhoobra e* 
Bhabeeh, where the direct road to Alex- 
andria crosses the Damietta branch. 

The gardens of Bhoobra, though for- 
mal, are pretty; and the scent of roses, 
with the gay appearance of flowers, is 
an agreeable novelty in Egypt. The 
walks radiate from centres to different 
parts of the gardens, some covered with 
trellis-work, most comfortable in hot 
weather; and the whole is carefully 
kept by natives under the direction of 
Greek gardeners. 

There is no great variety of flowers ; 
roses, geraniums, and a few other kinds 
are the most abundant. In one place I 
NC observed some wnt trees (Acacia Nilo- 
tica), of unusual height, not less than 
40 or 45 ft high. The great fountain 
is the lion of the garden. In the centre 
is an open space with an immense 
marble oasin containing water, about 
4 ft. deep, surrounded by marble balus- 
trades. These, as well as ^e columns 
and moulding are from CSarrara, the 
work of Italians, who have indulged 
their fancies by carving fish and va- 
rious strange thines amons; the orna- 
mental details. You walk round it 
under a covered corridor, with kiosks 
projecting into the water ; and at each 
of the four comers of the building is a 
room with diwans, fitted up partly in 
the Turkish, partly in the European 
style. Borne have been surprised to 
see at this fountain gas-lamps, evi- 
dently of the same fieonily as those in 
Begent Street ; but a more reasonable 
cause of surprise is that Bhoobra should 
have been lighted by gas before it was 
introduced into any part of Paris. 

At the other side of the garden, near 
the palace, is another kiosk, called e' 
GebeU "* the hill," to which you ascend 
by flights of steps on two sides, and 



which forms a pretty summer-house, 
rising as it does above a series of ter- 
races planted with flowers, and com- 
manding a view over the whole garden, 
the Nile, and the hills in the distance. 
It oonsiBts of one room paved with 
Oriental alabaster, having a fountain 
in the centre. 

The palace itself has nothing to 
recommend it but the view from the 
windows. 

Outside the ganlens are the stables 
of the Fbsha, seldom containing any 
horses worth looking at ; and the curi- 
osity of strangers is expected not to 
wlsn for more than an elephant, a 
giraffe, and some gazelles kept in tie 
adjoining yard. 



ExouBSioN 4. — Ptbamids of Geezeh, 

SAffARA, AND MEMPHIS. 

a. Things required, h. Village of 
Geezeh; Egg Ovens, c. Histoiy. of 
the Pyramids, d. Great IVramid. e. 
Becond Pyramid. /. Third Pyramid; 
Bmall Pyramids, g. Sphinx, h. Tombs, 
t. Gauseway. /. Bmali Pyramids, near 
that of Cheops; nature of the Rock. 
h. Date of Pyramids. 2. Pyramid cf 
Abooroish. m. The Two Arab Bridges, 
n. Busiris. o. Pyramids of Abooseer. 
p. P3rTamids of Ba^^Ara ; Tombs, q. 
Pyramids of Dashuor. r. Memphis. 

a. TmNos beqitibed. 

The principal requisiiet in a visit to 
the pyramids are a stock of provibions, 
some gooUehs or water-botties, a lan- 
tern, a supply of candles, and the means 
of lighting them ; and, if the traveller 
intends passing the night there, a 
mattrass and bedding, and a broom 
for sweeping out the tombs where he 
is to take up his abode ; or a tent. A 
fly-flap is also necessary, and, in hot 
weather, a mosquito-curtain. If he 
wishes to vitdt the rooms discovered by 
Colonel Howard Vyse over the king's 
chamber, he must take a rope ladder, 
or a wooden ladder in short pieces, to 
enable it to be carried into the upper 
passage. 

Strangers justly complain of the 
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torment of the people of the village, 
who collect about them like a swann of 
flies, forcing their troublesome services 
upon them to their great discomfort 
and inconvenience. It is the duty of 
the traveller's dragoman to prevent 
this ; to fix upon a sufficient number of 
guides ; and to allow no others to come 
near him. Each person should pay 
a dollar for two guides, who should 
take him up into the pyramid, to 
the tombs, and every other part. 
Nothing, on any account , should be 
given them when in the pyramids, and 
all attempts at exaction should be 
firmly resisted. 

The time occupied in going to the 
pyramids depends on the season of 
the year. When the lands are free from 
water, the mad is direct from Geezeh, 
a distance of about 5 m. ; but, duiing 
the inuDdation, it follows the gi«r, or 
dyke, and is a great detcnir^ being 
double that distance. It then passes 
by the village of Shebrament, which is 
half-wav between tlie pyramids and 
those ot Saj^k^ra. and then turns north- 
wards by the Hdtfer, or e<lge of the 
desert. There is no necessity to sleep 
at the pyramids, in taking a rapid view 
of them and the tombs in the vicinity, 
especially when the road is open 
direct from Geezeh : indeed, in the 
other case it is not abscjlutely required, 
though it will be necessary then to 
start very early in the morning. 
Some have even visited the pyramids 
of Gekizeh^ those of Sa^^^ara, and the 
colossus of Mitrahenny, and have 
returned to Cairo the same day ; but 
this is a long day's work at any 
season. The most comfortable plan 
is to sleep at the pyramids, ana go 
over to Ba^^ora next day, returning 
to Cairo that evenins. A* visit to the 
ruined pyramid of Abooro£sh wiU re- 
quire another day ; but this, though 
interesting to those who have the time 
to spare, would not repay the generality 
of travellers {or the journey. 

If the traveller intends visiting the 
pyiamids on his way up the Nile, he 
may ride over from Geezeh, and send 
his boat to wait fur him at Bedrcshil^, 
wbeie he mav join it, after seeing 
Sa^^^dza and the remains of Memphis, 



the same evening ; but he must take 
care the boat starts in time, particularly 
if the wind is not fiedr. 

h. YiLLAOB OF Geezeh ; Ego Ovens. 

(xeeteh itself presents nothing worth 
notice ; but the traveller, if he wishes, 
may see the process of hatching eggs 
by artificial means in ovena; which 
has been continued from the time of 
the Pharaohs to the present day. The 
Coptic name of Geezeh was Tpersioi. 
It is now a mere village, with a few 
cafes, ruined bazdars, and the wrecks 
of houses, once the summer retreats of 
the Mt-mlooks and Cairenes. At the 
time of the Memlooks it was fortified, 
and funned, with the Isle of Roda, a 
line of defences which commanded or 
protected the approach to the capital. 
Leo Africanus calls it a city, beautified 
by the palaces of the Memlooks, who 
there sought retirement from tlic bustle 
of Cairo, and frequented by numerous 
merchants and artisans. It was also 
the great market for sheep, brought, as 
he says, from the mountains of Uarca, 
whose owners, the Arabs, fearing to 
cross the river, sold their stock £ere 
to agents from the city. The mosks 
and beautiful buildings by the river's 
side are no longer to be seen at Geezeh ; 
and the traveller, as he leaves his 
boat, wanders amidst uneven heaps 
of rubbish, and the ill-defined limits of 
potters* yards, till he issues from a 
oreach in the crumbling Meinlook 
walls into the open plain. On pas&ing 
some of the villages on the way, a 
picturesque view of the pyramids may 
here and there engage the eye or the 
pencil of an artist. 

c HisTOBV OF THE Ptramids. 

The pyramids have b^fa^'fiDequentlj 
mentioned by ancient and modem 
writers; but the statements of the 
former respecting their founders are 
far from satis&ctory, and no conjec- 
tures seem to explain the object for 
which they were erected. According 
to Herodotus, the founder of the great 
pyramid, called by him Cheops, was 
a prince whose crimes and tyranny 
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rendered hia name odious even to 
posterity. "He closed all the temple^ 
and forlxide the Egyptians to perform 
sacrifices; after wMch he made them 
all work for him. Some were em- 
ployed in the quarries of the Arahian 
hills, to cat stones, to drag them to 
the river, and to put them into boats, 
others being* stationed on the opposite 
shore to receive them, and drag them 
to the Libyan hills ; and the 100.000 
men thus occupied were relieved by 
an equal number every 3 months. 
Of the time," he adds, "passed in 
this arduous undertaking, 10 years 
were taken up with the construction of 
the causeway for the transport of the 
stones,— a work scarcely less wonder- 
ful in my opinion than the pyramid 
itself; for it has 5 stades in length, 
.10 orgyes in breadth, and 8 in height 
in the highest part, and is constructed 
of polirihed stones, sculptured witli the 
figures of animals. These 10 years 
were occupied exclusively in the cause- 
way, independently of the time spent 
in levelling the hill on which the pyra- 
mids stand, and in making the subter- 
ranean chambers intended for his tomb 
in an island formed by the watera^f 
the Nile, which he conducted thithi 
by a canal. The building of the 
pvnimid itself occupied 20 years. It is 
square, each face measuring 8 plethra 
in length, and the same in height. 
The greater part is of polished stones, 
most carefully put ttjgether, no one of 
which is less than 30 ft. long. 

"This pyramid was built in steps, 
and, as the work proceeded, the stones 
were raised from the ground by means 
of machines made of short pieces of 
wood. When a block had been brought 
to the first tier, it was placed in a 
machine there, and so on from tier 
to tier by a Buecession of similar 
machines, there being as many machines 
as tiers of stone ; or perhaps one served 
for the purpose, being moved from tier 
to tier as each stone was tuken iip. 
I mention thii, because I have hejird 
both stated. Wlien completed in this 
manner, they proceeded to niake out 
(the form of j the pyramid, beginning 
from the top, and thence downwards 
to the lowest tier. On the exterior 



was engraved in Eg3rptian characters 
tlie sum expended in supplying the 
workmen with raphanu$^ onions, and 
garlic; and he who interpreted the 
inscription told me, as I remember 
well, that it amounted to 1600 talents 
(200,0002. sterling.") "If that be true, 
how much must have been spent on 
the tron tools, the food and clothing of 
the workmen, employing as they did, 
all the time above mentioned, without 
counting that occupied in cutting and 
transporting the stones and making the 
subterraneous chambers, which must 
have been considerable ! ' 

The historian then mentions a ridi- 
culous story about the daughter of 
the king to whom he attributes the 
construction of the central pyramid 
of the tliree, standing to the £. of 
that of Cheops, each side of which was 
1| plethruro in length. 

" Cheops," ho continues, " having 
reigned 50 years, died, and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Cephren, who 
followed the example of his prede- 
cessor. Among other monuments he 
also built a pyramid, but much less in 
size than that of Cheops. I measured 
them both. It has neither under- 
round chambers, nor any canal flow- 
into it from the Nile, like the 
ot^r, where the tomb of its founder 
is placed in an island surrounded by 
water. The lowest tier of this pyra- 
mid is of Etliiopian stone of various 
colours (granite). It is 40 ft smaller 
than its neighbour. Both are built on 
the same hill, which is about 100 ft. 
high. Tlie same priests informed me 
that Cephren reigned 56 years, to that 
the Egyptians were overwhelmed for 
106 years with every kind of oppres- 
sion, and the temples continued to be 
closed during the whole time. Indeed 
they have such an aversion for the 
memory of these two princes, that they 
will not even mention their names, 
and for this reason they call tlio 
pyramids after the shepherd Phi litis, 
who at the time of their erection used 
to feed his flocks near this spot.'* 

" After Cephren, Mycerinus, the 
son of Cheops, according to the state- 
ment of the priests, ascended the 
throne. He aiso built a pyramid. 
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much less than his father^a, being 20 
ft. smaller. It is square : each of its 
sides is 3 plethra long ; and it is made 
half way up of Ethiopian (granite) 
stone. Disapproving of the conduct 
of his father, he ordered the temples to 
be opened, and permitted the people, 
who had been oppressed by a long 
series of cruelties, to return to their 
work and their religious duties; and 
administering justice with^great equity, 
he was lookd upon by the Egyptians 
as superior to all the kings who had 
ever niled the country." 

Mycerinus, after having treated his 
people with humanity, seems to have 
been treated by the gods with much 
unkindness, according to the account 
of the historian, who takes oecasion to 
relate an absurd story of his daughter, 
which, like others of the same kind, 
k was probably a production of the Greek 
\ quarter of those days, where idle tales 
and a love of the marvellous seem to 
have been as prevalent as in the Frank 
quarter at the present time. After 
this, he assigns the cow at Sa'is 
(which, according to his own showing, 
was connected with the mysteries 
of laU and Osiris) to the daughter of 
Mycerinus; but another Greek tale, 
attributing the erection of the third 
pyramid to Khodopis, he very properly 
rejects. •* Tliere are some Greeks,'' he 
says, *' who ascribe it to the courtesan 
Bhodopis, but they are in error, and 
do not appear to know who she was, 
or surely they would not have attri- 
buted to her the building of a pyramid, 
which must have cost thousands and 
thousands of talents. Beddes, Bhodopis 
did not live in the time of Mycerinus, 
but of Amasis, many years after the 
kings who built these monuments. 
She was from Thrace, the slave of 
ladmon, the son of Hephasstopolis, a 
Samian, the fellow-slave of iSBdOp the 
fabulist. . . . Bhodopis was brought to 
Egypt by Xanthus of Samos, and was 
tansome<l at a large price by Chamxus 
of Mitylene, the son of Scamandro- 
nymus, and brother of the poetess 
Sappho. Having been restored to 
liberty, she remained in Egypt, and, 
being very beautiful, she amassed a 
large fortune, for a person in her 



condition, though not sufficient to bmld 
such a pyramid. Indeed, as every one 
may at this day see what the tenth part 
of her wealth was, it is very useless 
attributing to her great riches; for 
Bhodopis, wishing to leave a memorial 
of herself in Greece, thought of a novel 
kind of offering that had occurred 
to no one else, which she dedicated to 
the temple of Delphi It consisted of 
numerous iron spits for roasting oxen, 
the cost of which was just equal to the 
tenth of her property ; and these, being 
sent to Delphi, were put up behind the 
altar dedicated by the Chians, opposite 
the sanctuary, where they now lie," 

Diodorus says that ''Chembis (or 
Chemmis), a Mcmphite, who reigned 
50 years, built the largest of the three 
pyramids, which are reckoned among 
tlie seven wonders of the world. They 
stand on the Libyan side (of the Nile), 
distant from Memphis 120 scndia, and 
45 from the river. They strike every 
beholder with wonder, both from their 
size and Uie skill of their workman- 
ship ; for every bide of the largest, at 
the base, is 7 plethra in length, and 
more than 6 in height. Decreasing 
in size towards the summit, it there 
measures 6 cubite (9 ft. ) The whole 
is of solid stone, made with prodigious 
labour, and in the most durable manner, 
having lasted to our time, a period not 
less than 1000 years, or, as some eay, 
upwards of 8400 ; the stones still pre- 
serving their original position, and the 
whole structure being uninjured. The 
stone is said to have been brought from 
Arabia, a considerable distance, and 
the building made by means of moumla 
(inclined planes), machines not having; 
yet been mvented. What is most sur* 
pribing is, that, though these structures 
are of such great antiquity, and all tho 
surrounding ground is of so sandy a 
nature, there is no trace of a mound, 
nor vestige of the chippiogs of the 
stone : so that the whole seems as if 
placed on the surrounding sand by 
the aid of some deity rather tlian by the 
sole and gradual operations of man. 
Some of the Egyptians try to make 
wonderful stories about thorn, saying 
that the mounds (inclined planes) were 
made of salt and nitre, which by 
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directing the water of the river upon 
them, were afterwards dissolved with- 
out human aid when the work was 
completed. This cannot he true ; hut 
the same numher of hands that raised 
the mounds removed the whole to the 
original place whence they were 
brought. For it is reported that 
360,000 men were employed in this 
work, and the time occupied in finish- 
ing the whole was scarcely less than 
20 years. 

" On the death of this king, his 
hrother Gephem succeeded to the 
throne, and reigned 56 years. Some 
say he was his son, hy name Ghahry'is, 
and not his hrother. All, 'however, 
agree that on his accession, wishing to 
emulate his predecessor, he huilt the 
second pyramid, similar to the other in 
its style of building, hut far inferior 
in size, each face being only- one stade 
in length at its base. On' the larger 
one is inscribed the sum spent in herbs 
and esculent roots for the workmen, 
amounting to upwards of 1600 talents. 
The smaller one has no inscription, 
but on one side steps are cut to ascend 
it. Of the two kings who raised these 
monuments for themselves, neither one 
nor the other was destined to be buried 
therein. The people who had endured 
80 much &tigue in building them, and 
had been oppressed by their cruelty 
and violence, threatened to drag their 
bodies from their tombs and tear them 
to pieces; so that these princes at their 
death ordered their fnends to bury 
them privately in some other secret 
place. 

"After them came Mvcerinus, or, 
as some call him, Mechennus, the son 
of the founder of the great pyramid. 
He built the third, but died previous to 
Us completion. Each sfde was made 
8 plethra long at the bapo, with (a 
casing of) black stone, similar to that 
oiUed Thebaic, as far as the fifteenth 
tier, the rest being completed with 
stone of the same quality as the other 
pyramids. Though inferior in size to 
the others, it is superior in its style of 
building and the quality of the stone. 
On the N. side is inscribed the nnmo 
of its founder, Mvcerinus. ITiis king, 
avoiding the cruelty of his prcdecessoris. 



I exercised great benevolence towards his 
subjects, and courted their good will 
by his justice 

" There are also three other pyramids, 
each side of which measures 2 plethra. 
In their style of building they are 
similar to the preceding, and differ 
only in their dimensions; and they 
are stated to have been built by the 
above-mentioned kings as sepulchres 
for their queens. T^ere is no doubt 
that the ppnmids surpass all other 
monuments in Egypt; and tlie architects 
are thought to deserve more credit tlian 
the kings at whose expense they were 
made. . • . But neither the natives nor 
writers are agreed respecting the names 
of their founders; some attributing 
them to the above-named, others to 
different princes; the largest, for in- 
stance to Annieus, the second to Amnsis, 
the third to Inaron. or. as some pretend, 
to the courtesan Rhodopis." 

Strabo, in def^ribing the pyramids, 
says, "40 stadia from the city (of 
Memphis) is a brow of hiUs, on which 
man^ pyramids stand, the sepulchres 
of kmgs. Three of them are remark- 
able, and two are reckoned among the 
wonders of the world. They are both 
a stadium in height, of a square figure, 
and their lieight is little more than the 
breadth of the sides; but one is mther 
larger than the other. Neur the centre 
of the sides is a. stone which ciin be 
taken out, from which a passage leads 
to the tomb. The two ( large pyramids) 
are near each other on the same plain ; 
and at some distance, on a more ele- 
vated part of the hill, is the thinl, 
smaller than the other two, but built 
in a more costly manner. From the 
ba£e to about the middle it is of black 
stone, of which they make mortars, 
brought from the mountains of Ethio- 
pia ; and this being hard and difiicult 
to work rendered its construction more 
expensive. It is said to be the tomb 
of a courtesan, built by her lovers, 
whom Sappho the poetess calls Doricha, 
the friend of her brother Gharaxua, 
at the time that ho traded in wine to 
NaucratiB. Others call her Bhodope, 
and relate a story that, when she was 
bathing, an eagle carried off one of her 
aandahi, and, having flown with it to 
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Memphis, let it fall in'to the lap of the 
king as he sat in judgment. Struck 
by this singular occurrence and the 
beauty of the sandal, the king sent to 
every part of the country to inquire 
for its owner, and, having found her 
at Naucmtis, ho made her his queen, 
and buried her at her death in this 
sepulchre." This Cinderella tale was 
probably an invention of the Greek 
quarter, after the time of Herodotus. 

The geographer then mentions the 
fragments of stone resembling lentils 
and barley (which he thii^s very 
likely to be remains of the workmen's 
food>, and the quarries of the Trojan 
mountain, whence the stones were 
brought to build the pjrramids. Close 
to these quarries and to the river, he 
adds, was ** a village called Troja, the 
ancient abode of the Trojan captives 
brought to Kgypt by Menelaus, who 
settled there/' 

Pliny's account of the pyramids re- 

S resents them to be "an idle and silly 
isplay of royal wealth. For some 
state the reason of their erection to 
have been either to deprive successors 
or ambitious competitors of the money, 
or to prevent the people becoming idle. 
Nor was this vanity confined to one 
person, and the traces of mauv begun 
and left unfinished may still be seen. 
There is one in the Arsino'ite nome, 
two more in the Memphitic, not far 
from the Labjrinth, .... the same 
number where the Lake Moeris uhu, 
this being a large canal. These Egypt 
reckons among her wonders, the sum- 
mits of which are represented towering 
(above the water's surface). Tliree 
of hers, which have filled the whole 
world with their renown, are seen from 
a great distance by those who navigate 
the river. They stand on the barreo 
pocky eminence on the African shore, 
between tlte city of Memphis, and 
what is called the Delta, less than 
4 m. from the Nile, and 6 from Mem- 



phis, close to a village called Busiris» 
where the people live who are in- the 
habit of climbing up them. Before 
them is the Sphinx, even more won- 
derful, and having the appearance of 
a local dp'ty of the neighbouring 
people. They suppose king AmasLs 
was buried within it, and that the 
whole was brought to the place where 
it now stands, though in reality it is 
cut out of the natural rock and worked 
smooth. The circumference of the 
monster's head is 102 ft across the fore- 
head, its length is 143, and its height 
from the belly to the highest point of 
the head 63 ft. 

"The largest pyramid is built of 
stones from the Arabian quarries ; 
366,000 men are said to have been 
employed for 20 years in its construc- 
tion ; and the three were all made in 
68 years and 4 months. Those who 
have written about them are Hero- 
dotus, Euhemerus, Duris of Samos, 
Aristagorus, Dionysiua, Artemidorus, 
Alexander Polyhistor^Butorides, Antis- 
thenes, Demetrius, Dcmotelea, Apion ; 
and yet no one of them shows satisfac- 
torily by whom they were built ; aproper 
reward to the authors of such vanity 
that their names should be buried in 
oblivion. 

**Some have affirmed that 1800 
talents were spent in raphanus-roots, 
garlic, and onions. The largest covers 
a space of 8 acres ( jugera), with 4 faces 
of equal size from comer to comer, and 
each measuring 883 ft. ; the breadth 
at the summit being 25 ft. The faces 
of the other pyramid measure each 
737 ft. from the four corners. The 
third is loss than the other two, but 
much more elegant, being of Ethiopian 
stone (granite;, and measures 363 ft. 
between the comers. 

" No vestiges of houses remain near 
them, but merely pxire sand on every 
side, with something like lentils, com- 
mon in the greater part of Africa. 



Bquarecl blocks were takm away, p. Tombs cut in the scarp of the rock, q, Stone wall, 
r. Steps cnt in the rock, near the n.w. angle of the great pyramid. M N, m «, Magnetic North 
and South. Jn 1832 and 1836 ; T N is True North, v, Campbell'^ tnmb. «. Arched tomb, with 
namo of PSAmmtticlins. v\ A t<>mb with flgure9 in relief and the K^ptian curved cornice. 
'Vhe constructed Urnihn at H. and b«>hind the rock-*, d d, are less regularly disposed tlian in 
the plan, but it is difficult to d<.'fine them exactly on so small a scale. 
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The principal question is, how the 
blocks were carried up to such a 
height? For some suppose that 
mounds, composed of nitre and salt, 
were gradually formed as the work 
advanced, and were afterwards dis- 
solved by the water of the river as 
soon as it was finished ; others, that 
bridges were made of mud bricks, 
which, when the work was completed, 
were used to build private houses; 
since the Nile, being on a lower level, 
could not be brought to the spot 
Within the great pyramid U a well 
86 cubits ^129 ft,) deep, by which they 
suppose the river was admitted." 

ff. The Great Pyramid. 

The first thing the traveller generally 
does, on arriving at the pyramids^ is 
to ascend that of Cheops. The ascent 
is b^ no means difficult, though fa- 
tigumg to some unaccustomed to climb- 
ing, from the height of the stones, 
while others ascend with the greatest 
case ; and I have known one, an officer 
of the Cyclops, reach the top in 8 min. 
Ladies, who are often dragged up, 
rather than assisted, by the Arabs, 
will find a great advantage in having 
a couple of 8tep&>, or a foot-stool, to be 
carried by the Arabs, and put down 
where the stones are high; and this 
would be not less useful in deiscending 
than in going up the pyramid. The 
easiest side to ascend is the E. On 
the summit is a spAce about 32 ft. 
square (much larger than in the days 
of Pliny and Diodorus), having been 
increased when the casing and the outer 
tiers were removed by the caliphs, to 
serve for the construction of mosks 
and other buildings at Cairo. The 
mania for writing names is abundantly 
manifested in the number inscribed 
on the top of this monument, and 
scarcely less at the entrance of the 
passage below, which, as in all the 
pyramids, is on the N. side. The view 
fmm the summit is extensive, and, 
during the inundation, peculiarly in- 
teresting and characteristic of Egypt. 
The canals winding through the plain, i 
or the large expanse of water when | 
the Nile u at its highest, ani the' 



minarets of Cairo, the citadel and 
the range of the Mo^uttum hills in the 
distance, with the quarries of Maearah, 
whence so many of the blocks used for 
building the pyramids were taken, are 
interestmg features in this peculiar 
landscape ; and the refreshing appear- 
ance of the plain, whether covered with 
water or with its green vegetation, are 
striking contrasts to the barren desert 
on the W. To the southward are 
the pyramids of Abooseer, So^^ara, 
and Dashoor; to the northward the 
heights of Abooro^ish ; and a little to 
the E. of N. are the two stone bridges 
built by the Arab kings of Egypt, 
which some suppose to have served 
for the transport of the stones from the 
pyramids to Cairo. 

The masonry over the entrance of 
the great pyramid is remarkable ; two 
large blocks resting against each other 
form a pent-roof arch, and serve to 
take off the superincumbent weight 
from the roof of the passage. The 
position of the stones in the body of 
the pyramid is horizontal, and not, 
like some at the false pyramid, with a 
dip towards the centre at right angles 
with its exterior face ; but at the en- 
trance they follow the inclination of the 
passage, which is an angle of 27°, or, 
as Col. Howard Vyse gives it, 26° 41'. 

On going down the passage, at about 
80 ft. from its present mouth you per- 
ceive the end of a granite block, which 
closes the upper passage, and whicJi 
was once carefully concealed by a tri- 
angular piece of stone fitting into the 
roof of the lower passage, and secured 
in that position by a cramp on either 
side. This stone has been removed, 
and the end of the granite it once 
covered is now exposed. But the 
granite closing the upper passage still 
remains in its original place; and 
in order to avoid and pass above it, 
you turn to the rt. by a forced pas- 
sage, and after climbing a few rough 
steps you come to its upper extremity, 
and ascend to the great gallery, on 
entering which you perceive to the rt- 
the entrance to the well, which served 
as another communication with the 
lower passage. The angle of the upper 
passage is the same as that of the lower 
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one, and both have the same direction, 
which is due S. ; but one runs down to 
a subterranean zoom, the other up to 
the entrance of the great gallery, wnere 
a horizontal passage leads to what is 
eaUed the queen's ^lamber. 

This is generally visited before as- 
cending the Great Gallery. It is rather 
smaller than the upper chamber, with 
a roof formed of blocks of stone resting 
against each other, in the manner of a 
pent-house, like those over the entrance 
of the p3rramid ; and on the east side, 
a short way from the door, is a sort of 
niche or recess, built with stones pro- 
jecting one beyond the other, like those 
of the ^;reat gallery* The object for 
which it was intended is not easily 
explained ; and the Arabs, in hopes of 
finding treasure, have broken into the 
masonry at the back for some dis- 
tance. I excavated in vain below, 
in quest of a sepulchral pit It is 
wortny of remark that thiSi and not 
what is called the king's, chamber 
stands in the centre, or below the 
apex, of the pyramid. The stones in 
the side walls are admirably fitted to- 
gether, so that the joints can scarcely 
be traced ; and an incrustation of salt 
has tended still more to give them the 
appearance of having b«en hewn in 
the solid rock, which, however, on 
dose inspection proves not to be the 
case. You here stand 72 feet above 
the level of the ground, 408 feet below 
the original summit, and 71 feet below 
the floor of the king's chamber. Re- 
turning to the great gallery, you con- 
tinue to ascend at the same angle of 
26^41', and then enter a horizontal 
passage, once closed by four portcul- 
lises of granite, sliding in grooves of the 
same kind of stone, which concealed and 
Btm>ped the entrance to that chamber. 

It is the principal apartment in the 
pyramid, its dimensions being 34 ft. 
long, 17 ft. 7 in. broad, and 19 ft 2 in. 
high. The roof is flat and formed of 
simple blocks of granite resting on the 
aide walls, which are built of the same 
materials. Towards the upper end is a 
oarcophagns of the same kind of red 
granite, 3 ft 1 in. in height, 7 ft. 4 in. 
lone, by 8 ft. broad, which is onl^ 3 
in. less in width than the door by which 



it was admitted, liaving been probably 
introduced by means of the screw. 
On being struck, it emits a very fine 
sound, as of a deep-toned bell ; but the 
depredations of travellers, if continued 
for a few more years, will end in re- 
ducing it to a mere fragment ^^nd give 
us reason to regret the senseless destruc- 
tion of this monument while they 
justify a remark made bv Mohammea 
Ali, that Europeans might do well to 
remember, when censuring the igno- 
rance of the Turks in destroying so 
many relics of antiquity, that they 
themselves contribute not a little to 
their deterioration, and set a bad exam- 
ple to those of whom they complain. 
The sarcophagus is entirely destitute 
of hieroglyphics and every kind of 
sculpture ; which is the more bingular, 
as it is the very place of all others 
where we mi^ht expect to find them. 
And this has been used as an argument 
in favour of the assumption that hie- 
roglyphics were not known at the time 
the p3rramidB were erected. But the 
authority of Herodotus, who saw an 
inscription on the face of the great 
pyramid, the assertion of Abd-el-Azeez, 
who mentions the same tiling, and the 
sculptures of the tombs in the vicinity 
bearing the name of Cheops, Suphis, 
or Shofo, by whom it was erects a, as 
well as the probability that people so 
far advanced in the science of archi- 
tecture could not be without a written 
language, suffice to disprove this con- 
jecture ; and the discoveries of Colonel 
Howard Vyse, who found hierogly- 
phics containing the king's name on 
the stones of the upper chainbers, have 
satisfactorily set the question at rest 
and prove^ their use at the period of 
it^ erection. ; 

^The inscription mentioned by Hero- 
dotus on the front of the pyramid is 
said to have contained an account of 
the expenses incurred in feeding the 
workmen, according to the explanation 
given by the interpreter who accompa- 
nied him. From the manner in which 
ho speaks of it, we might su) pose the 
inscription to have been in Hieratic, or 
in Enchorial. But the latter was then 
unknown, and the Hieratic was not 
monumental ; and though he seems to 
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U8C the expression *• the figures of ani- 
mals" to indicate hieroglyphics, we 
may conclude the inscription on the 
pyramid to have bcon in tne same cha- 
racter. With rigard to the stones 
mentioned by some modem writers in 
the walls of the adjacent tombs, it is 
certain that they were not taken, as 
they suppose, from the pyramids. Nor 
are those buildings anterior in date to 
the great pyramid, since their position 
is evidently regulated by the direction 
of that monument. In the hierogly- 
phic inscriptions of the tombs, the 
names of kings are of very great anti- 
quity, being of the contemporary se- 
cond, fourth, and fifth dynasties; 
among which are those of Sho/o (a„ 
Snphis, or Ch( ops, the founder of the 
great pyramid, and of Nou-Shofo (6), 
proving the early date of hieroglyphics, 
and their common use at that period. 
The first of the two names here given (a) 





is evidently of Suphis {Sho/db) ; but it is 
remarkable that the other ijb) is also 
found iu the great pyramid ; and both 
have been painted on the stones before 
thev were built into the walls, probablv 
while in the quarry; and this, witli 
other fiftcts, argues tnat Nou Sho/o (or 
Nef'Sho/o) was a contemporary of Su- 
phis {8hofo)t and shared the throne with 
nim. l^is too will account for the 
great pyramid being their first work, 
und for its having two sepulchral 
chambers; that called the Queen'B being 
no doubt of one of these two contem- 
porary kings. The second of these 
was probably the SenSaophit (or " bro- 
ther of Suphis") mentioned by Elra- 
tosthencs. He appears to have died 
before Suphis; and the contempora- 
neousness of their rule removes the 
difliculty of two brothers reigning 50 
and 56 years in succession. The 
name of Sho/o is on blocks used in 



the uppermost (Gampbeirs) chamber, 
that of Nou Sho/o in the one below it ; 
and a stone, with the latter name, is 
built into the wall of a tomb which has 
those of both kings on its outer fiMse. 

In the side w^alls of the king's cham- 
ber are small holes, or tubes, the use 
of which perplexed every one until 
ascertained by the valuable researches 
of the same person to whose perseve- 
rance we are so greatly indebted ; and 
it was left for Colonel Howard Yyse 
to ascertain their real use, as tubes to 
conduct air into the interior of the 
pyramid. Over the king's chamber is 
another room, or rother entreeol, 
which, like those above it, was evi- 
dently intended to protect the roof of 
that chamber from tlie pressure of the 
mass of mttsonry above. This was 
discovered by Mr. Davidson, British 
consul at Algiers, who accompanied 
Mr. Wortley Montagu to Egypt iu 
1763, and therefore received his name. 
The ascent to it was by means of 
small holes cut into the wall at the 
S.E. comer of the great gallery, at 
the top of which was the entrance of 
a narrow passage leading into it. This 
room is not more than 3 ft. 6 in. high ; 
and the floor, which is the upper side 
of the stones forming the roof of the 
chamber below, is very uneven. Its 
roof also consiste of granite blocks, 
like that of the king's chamber, and 
kerves as the floor of another entresol ; 
above which are three other similar low 
rooms, the uppermost of which, called 
after Colonel Cam])bell, has a pent-roof, 
made of blocks placed against each 
other, like thoee of the queen's chamber, 
and over the entrance of the pyramid. 

These four upper ent^e^ols were dis- 
covered by Colonel Howard Vyse, and 
received fiom him the names of Well- 
ington's, Nelson's, Lady Arbuthnots, 
and Campbell's chambers. 

On the stones were found some hie- 
roglyphics, painted in red ochre, pre- 
senting more than once the names of 
the kings above mentioned, and evident- 
ly written upon the blocks before thoy 
were put into their present places, as 
some are turned upside down, and 
others are partly covered by the adja- 
cent stones. Many of them may aUlI 
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be traced; though the admission of 
air, and, above alX the rage for writing 
names, which is here done with the ' 
smoke of candles, will soon cause Ihem 
to distippear. The number of visitors, 
however, to these chambers is likely 
now to be very limited, as the wooden 
steps at the end of the gallery have 
been taken away, and the asceut is by 
no means easy without a ladder. 

It may seem remarkable that, while 
the roofs of these chambers are smooth 
and even, the floors are left rough, 
the inequalities of the stones in some 
places being of several feet; but this 
only shows that they were not intended 
for any use beyond that of relieving 
the king's chamber from the superin* 
cumbent weight. Towards the ends of 
the blocks in the floor of the uppermost 
room are small square holes, the object 
of which it is difficult to determine. 
They are probably connected with their 
transport from the quarry, or their 
elevation to their present position. 

At the bottom of the great gallery, 
on the W. side, is a passage partly 
vertical, partly slanting and irregular, 
generally called *• the well ; " which is 
now closed. It connects the gallery 
with the lower passage; and in de- 
scending it some years aco, I observed 
\ that the rock rose to the height of 
about 72 ft. above the level of the 
ground, showing that the pyramid 
was built over a small hill, which may 
be called the nucleus of the fabric. 
The well is nearly 200 ft. deep, which 
is the distance between the two pas- 
sages, the point where it enters the 
lower one being 91 ft. below the level 
of the pyramid's haae. It was by this 
well that the workmen descended, 
after they had closed the lower end of 
the upper passage with the block of 
granite before mentioned ; and having 
reached the lower passage, they fol- 
lowed it upwards to the mouth of the 
pyramid, which they stopped in the 
same manner; and it is to this last 
tliat Strabo alludes when he says it 
was clo^ied by a stone fitted into the 
mouth of the passage. The lower 
passage is a continuation of the one by 
which you entered, and left on ascend- 
ing near the granite block ; on return- 



ing to which point from the great 
gallery, you continue the descent by 
the lower passage for 225 ft. (or from 
the present entrance of the pyramid 
306 ft.), and then reach the mouth of 
the well, from which to the lower 
chamber is 53 ft. more, nearly half at 
the same angle, and the rest on a level. 
When in this chamber you are 105 ft. 
below the base of the pyramid, and 
about the same level as the plain under 
the rock on wiiich it stands. 

This chamber was left unfinished, 
and on the W. side are several pn>- 
jectiog pieces of the rock cut into 
irregular shapes. In the wall, op- 
posite its entrance, is a small unn- 
ni^ed passage, extending 52 ft. in a 
southerly direetion^ leading to no room ; 
and in the floor between this aud the 
entrance is a pit placed diagonally 
with regard to tlie walls, which was 
excavated by Ck)lonel Howard Vyse to 
the depth of 36 ft. without leading 
to any result. Xor did he succeed in 
finding the canal mentioned by Hero- 
dotus. Indeed, I doubt the assertion 
of the historian, respcctiDg the intro- 
duction of the waters of the Nile, 
which, in the days of Suphisor Cheops, 
must have been on a much lower level 
than at the present time. 

On the N. wall of the great gallery 
I observed the names of Aibek^ Bay- Y 
hers, and Sultan Mohammed, which {[ 
were either written by visitors during 
those reigns, or by some one who 
wished to deceive future travellers. 
Aibek was the firbt king of the Baharito 
dvuasty of Memlooks. He reigned in 
1250, and Baybers in 1260 ; and as the 
word Sueed follows the name of Mo- 
hammed, we may suppose him to be 
the son and successor of Bayb^rs. He 
died in 1279. If really written during 
those reigns, they would prove that 
the pyramid was open at that period ; 
whicn is by no means improbable, 
since these monuments served during 
a long period as quarries for the erec- 
tion of mosks and other buildings at 
Cairo; and it is generally believed 
that it always remained open after the 
reign of the Caliph Mamoon. It is 
said to have been first opened by that 
prince about the year 820 A D. ; and 
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the long forced pnssage to the west, 
below the level of the pieeent entmnce, 
is suppoeed to have b€«a made at that 
time; from which we may conclude 
that he found the p3rramid so carefully 
dosed, that the stone could not he 
discovered which stopped the entranca 
And in order more dOfectually to de- 
ceive those who should attempt to vio- 
late the tomb, tlie Egyptians had placed 
the passage 23 ft. from the centre, 
being 401 ft. from the western, and 
355 from the eastern face, measuring 
from the middle of the passage, along 
the base of the pyramid; each of 
whose sides, when entire with the 
casing, was 756 ft. 

The object of (he Caliph was the 
discovery of treasure. IWlition, or 
the accounts of ancient wiiters, with 
whose works the Arabs at that period 
had become acquainted, had informed 
them of the existence of chambers and 
a closed passage, and the engineers of 
the day were required to discover the 
entrance, and open the pyramid. 

They commenced, as was natural 
enough, and as the Egyptians foresaw, 
in the centre of the nace, and forced 
their way through the solid masonry^ 
The labour must have been excessive. 
But when they had penetrated to the 
distance of about 100 ft., the sound, or 
the fiedling of some stones, accidentally 
disclosed the vicinity of the real pas- 
sage, 15 ft. to their left, bv which they 
continued' to the great gallery and the 
two chambers. As they returned, they 
cleared the real passage to its mouth, 
being more commodious than the rough 
way they had forced, for the ingress 
and egress of the workmen. 

Access was at length obtained to 
the place of the wished-for treasures, 
and great hopes were entertained, sav 
tiie Arab historians, of finding a rich 
reward for their toil. But these hopes 
were doomed to end in disappoint- 
ment. The pyramid was found to 
have been previously entered and ri- 
lled, and the Oaliph was about to 
abandon his vain search, when the 
people began to evince their discontent 
and to censure his ill-placed avidity. 
To check their murmurs, be had re- 
course to artifice. He secretly ordered 



a large sum of money to be conveyed 
to, and burial in, the innermost part 
of the excavated passage; and the 
subsequent discovery of the supposed 
treasure, which was found to be about 
equal to what had been expended, 
satisfied the people; and the Caliph 
gratified his own curiosity at the ex* 
pense of their labour, their money, 
and their unsuspecting credulity. Aba- 
el-H6km says that a statue resembling 
a man was found in the sarcophagus, 
and in the statue (mummy-case) was a 
body, with a breastplate of gold and 
jewels, bearing characters vrritten with 
a pen which no one understood. Others 
mention an emerald vase of beau- 
tiful workmanship. But the authority 
of Arab writers is not always to be 
relied on ; and it may be doubted 
whether the body of the king was 
really deposited m the sarcophagus. 
Lord Munster found in the second 
pyramid the bones of an ox, which he 
brought with him to England: but 
from these no conclusion can be drawn, 
as they may have been taken into it 
after it was opened, either by men or 
wild beasts; neither of whom were 
aware how much they might puzzle 
future antiquaries with speculationa 
about the bones of Apis. 

That both the pyramids had been 
opened before the time of the Arabs 
is exceedingly probable, as we find 
the Egyptians themselves had in many 
instances plundered the tombs of 
Thebes ; and the fiict of its having beeu 
closed again is consistent with expo 
rieiice in other places. Belzoni's tomb 
had been rifled and re-closed, and the 
same is observed in manyTheban tombs, 
when discovered by moaem excavators. 

The forced passage of the Caliph 
could once be fuUowed for a great 
distance from the point where the 
upper and lower passages join ; but it 
is now filled with stones, brought, I 
believe, from the late excavations in 
the pyramid. 

Pliny mentions a weU in the great 
pyramid 86 cubits or 129 ft in depUi, 
oy which it was supposed that the 
water of the Kile was admitted ; but 
this may only have been known to 
him by report, and does not prove that 
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the pyramid i^as open in his time. 
The same remark applies to the stone 
said by Strobo to close the mouth of 
the passage. With regard to the ad- 
mission of the water of the Nile, 
mentioned by Herodotus, the much 
lower level of the river at once pre- 
vents the possibility of its having been 
introduced by a canal into the pyramid, 
the base of which is, even now, up- 
wards of 100 ft. above the surface of 
the highest inimdation, and was more 
in the time of Herodotus, and still j 
more again at the period of its erec- 
tion. That a well in the pyramid 
might have been deep enough to reach 
the water is certain, but it could not 
rise to surround the lowest chambers, 
now seen at the bottom of the passage ; 
and unless other chambers eust from 
20 to 30 ft. below the level of this one, 
the water could not have surrounded 
them, even were the Nile at its present 
leyel. Much less could it have done 
so in the time of Suphis. At all 
events, a canal from the Nile is out of 
the question, and quite unnecessary; 
as the Egyptians must have known 
that by digging to a certain depth the 
water always oozes through tne soil 
and the clay that forms the base of the 
rocks:* and if they wished to form 
chunbers surrounded by water, they 
had onlv to make them at a certain 
level below the ground to obtain this 
result Pliny mentions the report of 
this canal; but though he says, very 
properly, that the Nile is lower than 
the pyramids, he does not express any 
opinion respecting the possibility of 
the water being admitted round the 
undergroimd chamber. The well he 
speaks of is not what now bears that 
name, but probably the one in the 
chamber at Uie end of the lower pas- 
sage ; the former agreeing neither with 
the measurement he gives (which it 
exceeds by about 70 ft.), nor wijbh the 
object for which it was supposed to 
have been intended. The use of the 
present well, connecting the two pas- 

• or the level of the water in the well«, 
compared with the Nile and the baee of the 
pyramid, see much corioua information in the 
Aivendlx of Cokmel Howard Yyae's book, vol. 
IL p 14S. 



sages, was, as I have already said, for 
the exit of the workmen. 

In going into the pyramid, I need 
scarcely suggest the necessity of being 
provided with candles and a lantern, 
lucifers, and a supply of water ; and a 
long st ick to raise a light upon, in 
examining the upper part of the rooms, 
may be useful. I should also recom- 
mend a cloak, to put on in coming out, 
particularly in the evening, which is 
by no means a bad time for visiting 
the interior. It may be as well not to 
intrust it to the care of the Ambs, 
when not wanted within the pyramid, 
as they are not particularly clean. 

I do not presume to explain the 
real object for which the pyramids 
were built, but feel persuaded ^at 
they served for tombs, and were also 
intended for astronomical purposes. 
For though it is in vain to look for the 
pole-star in latitude 30°, at the bottom 
of a passage descending at an angle of 
27°, or to imagine that a d(ned passage, 
or a pyramid covered with a smo<^h 
inaccessible casing, was intended for 
an observatory, yet the form of the 
exterior might lead to many useful 
calculations. They stand exactly due ' 
N. and S. ; and while the direction of 
the fiEuses, E. and W., might serve to fix ' 
the return of a certain period of the 
year, the shadow cast by the sun at the 
time of its coinciding with their slope 
might be observed for a similar pur- 
pose. 

The angle of the &oe was 52°, or, 
according to Oolonel Howard Yyse's 
more minute measurement, 51° 50'; 
and that the pyramids presented a 
smooth exterior surface (generally, 
though perhaps not quite correctly, 
called the casing) is very evident^ not 
only from the portion that still remains 
on that of Gephren, but from the state- 
ments of ancient authors, and from 
some of the stones found on the spot. 

In Pliny 8 time both the pyramids 
seem still to have had this exterior tier 
of stones, which was probablv not 
stripped off until the time of the ca- 
liphs; and according to the account 
of ancient writers, the people of the 
neighbouring village of Busiris were 
paid by strtmgers for climbing them. 
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as the /eUahi of El Jfafr now are, for 
going over the Bmooth part of the se- 
cond pyramid. DiodoruB also speaks 
of ruae steps cut on the side of that of 
Gephren, tne whole, no doubt, being 
then covered with a smooth exterior; 
and if we may believe Abd e' Lateef, 
the dilapidation of the pyramids took 
place at a late period. 

The dimensions of the great pyra- 
mid have been variously stated at 
different times by ancient and modem 
writers. Acooraing to my own obser- 
vations — 

It covered an area of about 571,586 
square ft. 

The length of each &oe, when entire, 
was 756 ft. by measurement. 

Its perpendicular height, when en- 
tire, was 480 ft. 9 by calculation. 

Its present base is 732 ft. by mea- 
surement. 

Its present perpendicular height is 
460 ft. by calculation. 

Present area 535,824 square ft. 

It has been said to cover the same 
space as Lincoln's Inn Fields ; wliich 
is not far from the truth, judging from 
a rough calculation of paces, by which 
I found the area of tiiat place to con- 
tain about 550.000 square ft., the 
breadth being more one way than the 
other. The solid contents of the pyra- 
mid have been calculated as 85,000,000 
cubic ft.; and it has been computed 
that there is space enough in this mass 
of masonry for 3700 rooms of the same 
size as the king's chamber, leaving the 
contents of every second chamber solid, 
by way of separation. Colonel How- 
ard Yyse gives the following mea- 
surements : — 

Former base (of great pyra- Feet In. 

mid) 764 o 

Present base ^ 746 

Present height perpendicular b 4lO 9 
Present height inclined ..568 3 
Former height inclined ..611 

Perpendicular height by casing 

stones 480 9 

Angle of casing stones .. .. 51^50' 

_ Acres. Rda. Fbles. 

Former extent of base 13 1 22 
Present extent of base 12 3 3 



I am far from pretending that my 
own measurements are more correct 
than the above, which have been taken 
with so much care, and by persons so 
capable of the task: but such is the 
difficulty of measuring the ill-defined 
exterior of the pyramid, that no two 
measurements agree, and, if taken 
along the ground can seldom be de- 
pended on. I may therefore state the 
maimer in which my measurements 
were taken, which appears to me the 
least liable to error, and leave others 
to decide on the spot respecting* their 
accuracy. This was done by ascend- 
ing to one of the tiers, near the en- 
trance, and measuring in an uninter- 
rupted line from one end of the 
pyramid to the other, free fit>m all 
accumulation of sand or other inequa- 
lities; and then, by letting &11 an 
imaginary perpendicular to the ground, 
and adding the base of the smaU trian- 
gle at each comer (where the casing- 
stone rested in the rock), the measure- 
ment of the whole side was determined. 
The outermost stone at the N.E. cor- / 
ner of this pyramid is a piece of the ; 
rock itself hewn into the proper shape / 
to form the comer stone ; and as there i 
appears to have been an outer tier 
beyond this, we may suppose the lower 
tier was of granite, as in the 2nd pyra- 
mid. 

For the heights I am indebted to 
the angle given by Colonel Vyse, 
which, with the half-base, gives the 
altitude much more accumtely than by 
any other measurement. The side, 
then, 378 (the half of 756), with the 
angle 51^ 50', requires a perpendicttlift> 
of 480 ft. 9, and. deducting 20 ft for 
the fidlen apex, leaves 460 ft. 9 for the 
present height. The base of the apex, 
32 ft., by a similar calculation, givos 
about 20 for its perpendicular, and. 
this deducted from the 480 ft. 9 is pre- 
ferable to any other calculation of the 
present height. It is also evident hj 
the same process, that, with the base 
given by Colonel Vyse, the angle 61** 
50' would require the perpendicular 
height when entire to be 486 ft, and 
at present, without the apex of 20 ft., 
466 ft. r— --. 

We have seen, aooording to the 
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Btatement of Herodotus, that 100,000 
men were employed in the oonstmo- 
tion of this pyramid, and in cutting 
and transporting the stones from the 
Aiabian mountain, who were relieyed 
every 3 months by the same number; 
and besides the 20 years employed in 
erecting the pyramid itself, 10 more 
were occupied in constructing the 
causeway, and a considerable time in 
making the subterraneous chambers, 
and in clearing and levelling the hill 
on which it stands. This last may 
also include the nucleus over which it 
is built. Herodotus says the whole 
time employed in building the two py- 
ramids was 100 years, without stating 
how long the 3ra took for its comple- 
tion; but Pliny only gives 78 years 
and 4 months for the whole three. 'Die 
number of men employed about the 
great pyramid he reckons at 360,000, 
which is 40,000 less than the calcula- 
tion of the historian, whose 100,000 
every three months require a total of 
400,000 men. The number of years 
taken to complete this pyramid is 
stated by the naturalist to have been 
20 ; in which he agrees with Herodo- 
tus, if the time occupied in clearing 
the rock be not reckoned in that ac- 
count ; and it is reasonable to suppose 
that the great pyramid, and ttie works 
connected with it, occupied more time 
than the neighbouring one ; the cause- 
ways both on the E. and W. sides of 
the Nile being already made. The 
total of 78 years for the three, given by 
Pliny, therefore appears more consist- 
ent with probability than the 106 for 
the two stated by Herodotus ; 50 and 
56 years being too much for two succes- 
sive reigns. 

It would be curious to know the 
means employed by the Egyptians for 
raising the stones, and the exact form 
of the machines mentioned by Hero- 
dotus : the admiiable skill witii which 
the passages and chambers are con- 
structed shows the advancement of that 
people in architectural knowledge at 
the time of their erection, and we are 
not a little sundsed to find Diodoms 
assert that machinery liad not yet been 
invented. 
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The style of building in the aseoiuf 
pyramid is inferior to tnat of the first, 
and the stones used in its constmotion 
were less carefully selected, though 
united with nearly Hie same kind of 
cement The lowest tier of stones 
was of granite, but probably only the 
casing, as the expression of Herodotus, 
like that applied by Pliny to the thitd 
pyramid, does not require the granite 
to extend beyond the surfiice. That 
granite was employed for some portion 
at least of the outer part, or casino, of 
this pyzamid, is sufficiently proved by 
the blocks that lie scattered about its 
base, among which I observed a corner^ 
stone. The stones used in the body 
of this, as well as all the other pyra- 
mids, have been brought partly from 
the nummulite rocks of the neigh- 
bouring hills, partly from the quarries 
of the "Arabian mountain," on tiie 
opposite side of the river; and the 
casing-stones or outer layers were 
composed of blocks hewn from its 
compact strata. 

This mountain is the Troici lapidis 
mons of Ptolemy and 8trabo ; and it is 
to it that Pliny alludes when he says, 
"The largest pyramid is formed of 
blocks hewn in the Arabian quarries." 
The mountain is now called Gebel 
Masarah, from a town below on the 
river ; and the compound name Toora- 
MasBurah is sometimes applied to it, 
from another village to the N., which, 
though bearing an Arabic name, sig- 
nifying "a canial," has every appear- 
ance of having been corrupted from 
the ancient Troja, or Yicus Trownus. 
From this the nill was called Troici 
lapidis mons. 

The ascent of the second pyramid 
over the casing is difficult In my 
first visit to these monuments, in 1821, 
before the real meaning of Herodotus*s 
statement occurred to me, I went up 
to the summit of it, in order to ascer- 
tain something relative to its com- 
mencement from the top; I need 
scarcely say without being repaid for 
the trouble. My ascent was on the 
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W. face, which I either snppoeed to 
be the easiest, on looking at it from 
the ground, or probably nt>m what I 
had neard before, being entirely alone 
when I went up. There is some diffi- 
culty in mounting upon the projecting 
casing, which greatly overhangs the 
other part below it ; and in descending 
over its smooth face it requires a 
good head, as in looking down be- 
tween your feet you see the plain 
below, while searching for a footing 
in the small holes cut nere and there 
to serve as steps. These, however, 
have lately been made larger and 
more numerous. The portion of the 
casing that remains extends about one 
quarter of the way from the present 
summit of the pyramid ; and Colonel 
Yyse calculates it at from 130 to 150 
feet, which I suppose to mean along 
the inclined &ce. On the top is a 
level space, the apex being oroken 
away ; and on one of the stones is an 
Arabic inscription, of which T regret 
I did not take a copy, though it pro- 
bably contains little more than a 



record of the ascent of some one rather 
more venturesome than a Gairene. I 
mention this in case any of my readers 
should have an opportunity of copying 
it ; at the same time that I reoommena 
those who attempt the ascent to take 
off their shoes. 

The passages in the second pyramid 
are very similar to those of the first ; 
but there is no gallery, and they lead 
only to one main chamber, in which 
is a sarcophagus sunk in the floor. It 
is remarkable that this pyramid had 
two entrances; an upper one, by 
which you now enter, and another 
about 60 feet below it, which, though 
nearlv cleared by Belzoni, was oiUy 
completely laid open by Colonel How- 
ard Vyse. 

Like all the others, it had been 
entered by the Arabs and re-closed; 
and when Belzoni opened it in 1816. 
he found, from an mscription in the 
chamber, that it had been visited 
before by Sultan Ali Mohaoomed, bv 
whose order it was probably recloseo. 
The Arabic is as follows : — 



^\ SiS^ J^^ ^^^ ^\ ^^:Ai 
^SUI, y^\ X^^ J^ .^JUII, jjis^ ^jUie 



which, according to Mr. Salam^s 
interpretation, is. "The Master Mo- 
hanmied, son of A|^med, mason, has 
opened them ; and also the Master 
Othman was present: and the king, 
Ali Mohammed, from the beginning 
to the closing up." Professor Lee 
g^ves it, ** The Master Mohammed, 
son of AVmed, the stonecutter, first 
opened them ; and upon this occasion 
were present El Melek Othman, and 
the Master Othman, and Mohammed 
Lugleik." If this were the correct read- 
ing, the opening of the second pyramid 
would be fixed to the vear 1200, during 
the short reign of El Melek el-Az^- 
Othman, the second son and immediate 
successor of Saladin ; but it is not borne 
out by the copy given by Belzoni, 
which is very correctly tnuoalated by 



Mr. Bal£m^; the expression "closing 
up '* being alone doubtful. 

The opening of the second pyramid 
was hignly creditable to the enter- 
prising Belzoni; not from the mere 
employment of a number of men to 
seek or force a passage, but because 
the prejudices of the time were so 
strong against the probability of that 
pyramid containing any chambeis. 

One hundred and thirty feet from 
the mouth of the upper passage was a 
granite portcullis : and the other was 
closed in the same manner about lOO 
feet from ite entrance. A little beyond 
the latter porteuUis is a long narrow 
chamber; and the passage is after- 
wards united with the upper Kme by 
an ascending talus. The dimensioDs 
of this pyramid are — 
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Present length of the haae 690 feet 
by mearaiement. 

Present height perpendicular 446 ft. 
9 in. by calciidation, taking the angle 
62° 20', giyen by Colonel Vyse. 

Former heig&t perpendicular, about 
453 feet by calculation, allowing for 
the fallen apex. 

Colonel Howard Vyse gitos — 

Feci. In. 

The former base .707 9 

Present base ... 690 9 

Former perpendicular height 454 3 
Present perpendicular height 447 6 
Passage eartward from the 

centre of fietoe 43 10 

Angle 52° 20'. 

AcxM. Booda. Poles. 
Former extent of base 11 1 38 
Present extent of base 10 3 30 

This pyramid was probably built by 
Shafre rfig. d, p. 179), who is called ** of 
the little pjrramid;" and enlarged after 
his time to the above dimensions. 

It stands on higher ground than the 
groat pyramid, and has, when seen 
nom certain positions, the appearance 
of greater height An area sunk in 
the rock runs round its northern and 
western fierce, parallel with the pyra- 
mid, distant from it on the N. 200, 
and on the W. 100 feet. In the scarp 
of the rock to the W. are a dozen 
tombs, in one of which (the 6th from 
the 8.^ the ceiling is remarkable, the 
atone being cut in imitation of palm- 
tree beams, reaching from wall to 
walL Anotiier instance of this occurs 
at a tomb of about the same date, at 
Baiineh in Upper Egypt This shows 
that the houses of the Egyptians (when 
the aich was not preferred; were some- 
times BO roofed, as at the present day : 
the only difference being, that the 
beams were dose together, while in 
inodem houses they are at some dis- 
tance from each other, with planks or 
layers of palm-branches, and mats 
across them. And it is reasonable to 
suppose that the latter mode of 




the beams was also adopted by the 
ancient Egyptians. 

This tomb is the third from the line 
of the 8.W. angle of the pyramid, going 
northwards almig the fiioe of the rock. 



The object of thus cutting away the 
rock was to level the nound for the 
base of the pyramid, the hill in this 

rt having a slight fall towards the 
and S. ; which is very evident from 
the N.W. comer of the scarped rock 
being of great height, 32 ft. 6 in., and 
gradually decreasing to its southern 
and eastern extremities. In the level 
surfiioe below this comer the rock has 
been cut into squares, measuring about 
9 ft. each way, similar to those at 
Tehneh near Minieh; showing the 
manner in which the blocks were 
taken out to form this hollow space, 
and to contribute at the same time 
their small share towards the con- 
straction of the pyramid. On the / 
&oe of the rock on the W. and X. sides j 
are two inscriptions in hieroglyphics, i 
One contains the name of Bemeses the 
Great &nd of an individual who held 
the office of superintendent of certain 
functionaries supposed to be attached 
to the long, and officiating at Heliopo- 
lis. He is called Maia (deceased), the 
son of Bak?-n-Amun (also deceased), 
who once held the same office as his 
son. The inscription is in intaglio, 
and of much more modem style than 
the hieroglyphics in the neighbouring 
tombs; which would suffice to show, 
if other evidence were wanting, how 
much older the latter, and conse- 
quently tl»9 pyramids themselves, are 
uian this king. 

On the E. side, and about 270 ft. 
from the second pyramid, is a building 
which some suppose to have been a 
temple, not unlike that at the end of 
the causeway leading to the third 
pyramid. Under the brow of the rock, 
to the N. of it at o, is an arched tomb, 
of the time of Psammetichus. 



/. Thibd Pyramid.— Small 

PtB AMISS. 

The third vuramid^ of Mvcerinus 
(Mecherinus, Mencheres, or Mosohe- 
ris), has been opened by Colonel 
Vyse. Its entrance, as of all the 
others, was found on the northern 
face. The chamber has a pent-roof, 
formed of stones placed one against 
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the other, as that of the queen's cham- 
ber in the great pyramid : and over 
this is a Tacant space to prevent the 
blocks pressing npon it. On going np 
to this space or entresol, you Iook 
down npon the pent-roof. In the 
chamber was discovered a stone sarco- 
phaeas, which, when on its voyage to 
England, was unfortunately lost, the 
vessel having gone down at sea; bnt 
the wooden coffin, with the name of 
the king, Mencheres, or Mycerinns, 
which it contained within it, is in the 
British Mnseum, where there is also a 
body, found in the pauage of this pyra- 
mid, lying between two large stones. 

The thud, like all the other pyra- 
mids, was found to have been opened 
by the Oaliphs, and re-dosed ; and the 
record of Colonel Yyse's labours, in- 
scribed within them, very modestly 
claims onlv the merit of re-opening 
them. It had been attempted before 
by the Memlooks, and then by M. 
Jumel, a Frenchman in the employ of 
the Pasha, who hoped to enter the 
pyramid from the upper part, and 
who, after throwing down nimierous 
stones, and making a laree hole in the 
north face, relinouished the under- 
taking ; having only succeeded in en- 
cumbering the spot where the entrance 
really was, witn a mass of broken 
stones, and rendexing the operation 
more difficult for any one who should 
afterwards attempt it. 

The third pyramid shows the mode 
of constructing these monuments 
(not perceived in the other two), 
in almost perpendicular degrees or 
stories, to which a sloping face has 
been afterwards added. For it has 
l)een conjectured bv Dr. Lepsius and 
Mr. Wild, and doubtless with reason, 
that all the pyramids were built in 
this manner, and that the statement of 
Herodotus, "that they finished them 
from the top," is explained by their | 
first filling up the triang^ar spaces of 
the uppermost degrees. This is pre- ' 
ferable to my own interpretation of 
the expression cmrotcir, which I sup- ! 
posed to refer to the removal of the I 
projecting angles of the steps, to form 
the slope of the pyramid. It is, how- 1 
ever, true that at the pyramids, as in , 



other Egyptian buildingB» the stones 
were put up rough and afterwarda 
smoothed off to a level saxtace. 

Many of the stones, particularly in ' 
the tombs and the small pyramids, 
are not in the same horizontal stmighi 
line, and some of the joints arbitrarily* 
incline one way, some another, as in 
many buildings of early Greek time : a 
style which is looked upon as the tran- ) 
sition from Cyclopean and polygonal 
to the more perfect mode of building in, 
Greek ardiitecture, where the stones* 
break joint, and the courses are all 
regular, as at the present d&j. But 
the inclination of tno stones m those 
tombs and pyramids is irregular ; it has 
no otiier object than to fit the stones 
to tiieir accidental shape, and cannot 
be attributed to a particular ttvle of 
building. Some have even fancied that 
the courses of stones in the great pyra- 
mid are slightly arched, or convex up- 
wards, like ihe stylobates of Greek 
temples ; but this is an error. 

liie outer layers or casing of the 
third pyramid were of g1»nite, many 
of whicn still continue in their original 
position at the lower part; nor can we 
doubt the justness of^ Pliny's remark, 
when he says "the third, though 
much smaller than the other two,'* 
was "much more elegant," from the 
" Ethiopian stone," or granite of Sy- 
ene, with which it was clothed. He- 
rodotus and 8tiabo say, this casing, 
which the hitter calls "black stone,'* 
only extended halfway up ; and Dio- 
dorus says to the 15th tier. It was 
left unfinished in consequenoe of the 
king's death; but '*the name of its 
founder was written on its northern 
face." Following Herodotus, he calls 
him "Myeerinus: or, as some say. 
Mecherinus." The stones of the 
casing have bevelled edges; a style 
of masonry common in Syria. Greece, 
and Rome; but round the entrance 
their surfaces are smooth, and of a 
lower level than the rest, as if some- 
thing had been let into that depreased 
part. Here perhaps were the hiero- 
glyphics containing the name of My- 
eerinus, mentioned by Diodorus. 

Herodotus, after telling us it was 
built by Myeerinus, the son of Cheops. 
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and not by Bhodopia, gives some 
cariona anecdotes of aeveial persons, 
among whom are ^sop and Sappho ; 
but £e oonjectare mentioned by Dio- 
doros, that it was founded by Inaron, 
is very fiur from the truth, if that Idng 
was the same as Inarus, he having 
lived as late as the reign of Artazerxes 
Longimanus, about 3 years after Hero- 
dotus visited Egypt. Manetho, accord- 
ing to Eosebius and Afrioanus, attri- 
butes the third pyramid to Nitocris; 
and as it has been enlarged, it is not 
impoasible that it was appropriated, 
after the days of Mencheres, ny Ni- 
tocris, the last sovereign of the 6th 
d3ma8ty. 

The measurements of the third pyra- 
mid are, — 

Present base 333*0 ft. by measure- 
ment. 

Present height perpendicular 203 ft. 
7 by calculation with angle of 51° given 
by Col. Vyse. 

Colonel Vyse gives — 

Former base 354 ft. 6. Present 
height perpendicular 203 ft. Former 
height perpendicular 218 ft. (or 218 
ft 9 ?) Angle of casing 51<^. 



Extent of area .. 



Acres. Roods. Poles* 
2 3 21. 






Present height of granite, perpen- 
dicular from base, 36*9 ft. on W. side, 
and 25*10 on N. side. 

On the S. side of this are 3 MmaXUr 
vyramiijb. Thev each have a passage 
leading to a chamber; and in the 
centre one b the name of the kin^ 
Mencheres (or Mycerinus), painted 

on a stone in the 
roof of its cham- 
ber, the same that 
occurs on the 
wooden coffin of the third pyramid. 
The roof is flat, and above it is a space 
or entresol, as in the great pyramid, 
to protect it from the pressure of the 
upper part of the building. In the 
chamb^ is a sarcophagus of gpranite, 
without hieroglyphics or sculpture of 
any kind. Ae lid had been forced 
open before it was found by Colonel 
y yse, and is remarkable for the inge- 
nious contrivance by which it was 
liastened. It was made to slide into a 



groove, like the sliding lids of our 
bozes ; and its upper rim (which pro- 
jected on all sides to a level with the 
four outer faces of the sarcophagus) 
was furnished with a small moveable 
pin, that fell fit>m the under part of 
it into a corresponding hole, and thus 
pzevented the lid being drawn back. 

About -40 ft. from the eastern side 
of the third pyramid is the supposed 
temple before alluded to, at the upper 
end of the stone causeway; and around 
the spot where this cluster of monu- 
ments stands is an enclosure about 
1200 ft. square, formed of rough stones 
heaped on each other in the form of 
a low rude wall. Similar heaps of 
stones occur in parallel rows to the 
northward of it, bounded by others 
which run parallel to the western fiace 
of the second pvramid. 

Descending by the causeway, about 
350 ft. from the part where it is broken 
Away» yeu come to a scarped piece of 
rock ; and a little to the i. is a tomb, 
with hieroglyphics and figures in relief 
hewn in the stone, for many years 
the abode of a Moslem saint. Amone 
the sculptures are some musicians and 
other scenes ; and on the wall, nearly 
over the doorway, are some lines of 
hieroglyphics, with the name of Men- 
kheres, or Mycerinus, of the 3rd pyra- 
mid. Five hundred ft. thence, to the 
N.E., are other smaller tombs, with the 
name of a very early king, and a few . 
sculptures, among which is a gazelle I 
with its young fawn — a graceful little ^ 
group, very creditable to the taste of 
the draughtsman. 

g. Thb Sfhikx. 

Little more than the eighth of a mile 
from these tombs to the ».E. are some 
pits, and a stone ruin of some size on a 
rock, by some supposed to have been 
a pyramid. The angle of its faces is 
about 75^. About 800 ft. from this 
ruin, to the N.E., is the Sphinx, stand- 
ing 102 ft. N. of a line drawn from 
the S.E. comer (or from the plane of 
the original S. face) of the second py- 
ramid. Pliny is quite correct in savmg 
that it is cut in tne rook, part only of 
the back being cased with stone, when) ^ 
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the rock was defectiye ; and the asser- 
tion of Dr. Clarke, "that the pedestal 
proves to be a wretched substructure 
of brickwork and small pieces of stone, 
pat together like the most insignificant ! 
piece of modem masonry,*' is as un- | 
founded as that ^ the French uncovered 
all the pedestal of this statue, and all 
the recumbent or leonine parts of the 
figure,'* which, it is well known, were 
first cleared from the sand by the 
labours of Mr. Salt and Signer Ga- 
yiglia. The whole is cut out of the 
solid rock, with the exception of the ! 
forelegs, which, with the small portion . 
above mentioned, are of hewn stone ; i 
nor is there any pedestal, but a paved { 
dromos in front of it, on whicn the 
paws repose. They extend to the dis- 
tance of 50 ft. 

An altar, three tablets, a lion, and 
some fragments were discovered there ; 
but no entrance could be found in 
that part The lUtar stands between 
the two paws; and it is evident, 
&om its position, that sacrifices were 
performed before the sphinx, and 
that processions took place along the 
sacred area, which extended between 
the forelegs to the breast, where a 
sort of sanctuary stood, composed 
of three tablets. One of these, of 
granite, attached to the breast 'the 
top of which mav still be seen above 
the sand), formed the end of the sanc- 
tuary ; and two others, one on the rt., 
the other on the U of limestone, formed 
the two sides. The last have been both 
removed. At the entrance of the sanc- 
tuary two low jumbs projected, to form 
a doorway, in the aperture of which 
was a crouched lion, looking towards 
the sphinx and the central tablet. It 
is supposed that the fragments of other 
lions found near this spot indicated their 
position on either side of the door- 
way, and others seem to have stood 
on similar jambs near the altar. On 
the granite tablet King Thothmes IV. 
is represented offering on one side in- 
cense, on the other a libation (of oil 
or ointment ?) to the figure of a sphinx, 
the representative, no doubt, of the 
colossal one above, with the beard and 
other attributes of a god. He seems 
to huve the title of Be (the Sun) in 




his resting-place, Be-ma-shoi ? (Be-flS- 
ahoi?) or perhaps Hor-ma-shoi? from 
which no doubt he was 
styled *'the Sun, Amuuikig,** 
in the Greek inscription of 
Balbillus, which I shall 
mention presently. Like 
other deities, he is said to 
grant "power" and "pure 
life" to the king; and ttiere 
is no doubt that, as Pliny 
observes, this sphinx had Uie character 
of a local deity, and was treated with 
divine honours by the priests, and by 
strangers who visited the spot. ^ Over 
the upper part of the picture is the 
usual winged globe, the emblem of 
Agathodiemon. The side tablets have 
similar representations of a king offers 
ing to a sphinx, who has the attributes 
and name of the same deity. This 
king is Bemeses the Great ; so that 
the side walls of the sanctuarv were 
not added till about 90 years after the 
granite tablet. 

The deification of the sphinx is sin- 
gular, because that fanciful animal is 
always found to beanemblematioal re- 
presentation of the king, the union of 
mtellect and physical force ; and is of 
common occurrence in that character 
on the monuments of early and later 
Pharaonio periods. 

Some Greek exvotos, or dedicatory 
inscriptions, were cut upon the paws, 
one of which, restored by Dr. Young, 
ran as follows . — 

^y ftfiais ttarayXoy nv^ay 0co4 atev corrcc 

Eif iitvoy rvBvyayrtt apot>paioto vp«ur>^qc, 
Ni|<rou vrrptutfi r^oitfuny awnMn^utvoC 

Ov Tiiy Oidtirodao fiporoKTOVoy, «tff twi 9if0a4f , 

Tj) 6t Bt^ Aiyroi irpooiroXov ayvoraniv, 
(Ev fUiXa) Tiytov<ray ir«iro^^ypy ta#Aoy 

ayoKTOt 
ToAiif Aiyvirrtoto 9tpaurtuoy irftrnfia, 
Ov(>aytoy f^tyay avT0if&«6oKra (tfvotaiv Ojaaifioy), 
EiKtkw H^(0Ti|>, fityakifTopa (9v/&oAfOin'a), 
(AXci/yiov €y woKtfUf koa tfiouiriiioy ey iro\(i|nu«) 
Taxay aBvfmaOM (tratmis ffoXiaun iccAorra)* 

Apfumyot, 

To the same learned and accom- 
plished scholar we are indebted for 
translations of the inscription above, 
one in Latin, the other in English 
verse ; which last I transcribe : — 
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"Tfay fonn gtapendoos hen the gods have 

Sparing raeh ipot of harveBt-bearing land ; 
And with thia migh^ work of art have graced 
A Todkj isle, encambfred once with aimd; 
And near the pyranUda have bid thee stand : 
Not thai fler»9 sphinx that Thebea erewhile 
laid waste. 
Bat great Latona'a servant, mild and bland ; 
Watching thait prince beloved who fills the 

throne 
or Eienit's plains, and calls the NQe his own. 
That beavenlj monarch (who his foes defies). 
Like Yokan powerful (and like Pallas wise). 

AERiay." 

The inscription is remarkable from 
its allusion to the isolated position of 



sphinx itself on whose right che^ 
some Arab characters have been 
slightly scratched. Among them I 
observed the name of Ibrahim, pro- 
bably some visitor who recorded his 
admuation of this colossal figure. It 
is known to the Arabs by the name 
of AbooUi6f {'* the father of terror'*), like 
the great Colossus at Memphis. 

Two flights of steps, one after the 
othor, led down to the area before the 
sphinx from the plain above, and in 
the landing-place between them was a 
small isolated building or altar, and 
another at the foot of the uppermost 



this monument of rock, and the notion ' flight, on which were 2 columns. It 
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of the I^ptians sparing the culti- 
vable land, of which many instances 
occur in the foundation of towns on 
the edge of the desert " The signa- 
ture, too,'* as the writer in the Quar- 
terly Review observes, "gives it a 
more than common interest; which 
will not be weakened if it should be 
decided that it is to be ascribed to the 
eelebrated historian whom Gibbon has 
dignified with the epithet of the ' ele- 
gant and philoscmhical Arrian.' " 

On the rieht taoe were found some 
exvetos to Mara, Harpocrates, and 



IS this hollow space or area which 
gave so much trouble to clear from 
ttie sand that had for ages been accu- 
mulating within it, and so great is the 
quantity which collects there that it 
was soon nearly filled as before, and 
every successive attempt to clear it re- 
quires the same labour, to be repeated.' 
This accumulation of sand was in 
former times prevented by crude brick- 
walls, remains of which are still vi- 
sible ; and it is probably to them that 
the inscription set up there in the 
time of ** Antoninus and Verus" al- 



where the emperor ** Nero Olaudius " 
has the dignified title of ** Agathod»- 
mon,** after mentioning the benefits 
'on 



Hermes j and, in one inscription, . ludes, in noticing the restoration of 

the walls. 
Pliny says they suppose it the tomb 

of Amasis, a tradition which arose, no 
oonfened on Egypt b^ the appoint- 1 doubt, from the resemblance of the 
ment of Tiberius Claudius Balbillus as name of the king, by whose order the 
prefect, it is stated that " the inhabit- rock was cut into this form, Thothmes 
ants of the village of Busiris, in the j or Thothmosis, to that of the Salte 
Letopolite nome, living near the pyra- . Pharoah. The oval of the 4th Thoth^ 
mids, and the scribes of the district ' mes occurs in the hieroglyphic inscrip- 
and village, have resolved on erecting I tion on its breast ; but from the known 



a stone tablet (stela) to Arraachis." 
It also mentbns a record of their 
benefactor's virtues, in the ''sacred 
character;'* showing that a hierogly- 
phic inscription in honour of Balbillus 



architectural whims of the third of 
that name, it is not improbable that 
he was the originator of this singular 
monument, and that Thethmes lY. 
may have added this inscription, as 



may still be looked for in the vicinity ; ' Reroescs II. did those on the side 
and he is said to have worshipped the tablets. The mistake of assigning the 
son, the protecting deity of tne place, ' sphinx to Amasis may also be ac- 
previously alluded to under the name , counted for by ^e simple Cnct that 



of Armachis. 

The remains of red colour 
traced upon the liona^ as well 



the Greeks and Romans were better 
were acquainted with his name than tliat of 
as on the earlier Pharaohs : and Lucan has 
the fragments of a small sphinx | gone farther, and given to Amasis the 
found near the tablets ; and the same ' pyramids themselves. In another place 
may be seen on the fiEioe of the great , he even buries the Ptolemies iii those 
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mottumetits. Luoan, howeyer, was not 
famous either for accuracy or poetical 
composition; though \te may indul- 
gently forgiye any fancy of the an- 
cients, when one modem writer buries 
the patriarch Joseph in the great py- 
ramid, and others confound the son of 
Jacob with Sarapis, or condemn him 
to be worshipped by the Egyptians 
under the form of Apis. 

The cap of the sphinx, which was 
the ram 8 horns and feathers, or more 
probably the pthent, has long since 
been removed; but a cavity in the 
head attests its position, and explains 
the method by which it was fixed. 
The mutilated state of the &ce, and 
the absence of the nose, have led many 
to the erroneous conclusion that the 
features were African ; but, by taking 
on accurate sketch of the face, and 
restoring the nose, any one may con- 
vince himself that the lips, as well as 
the rest of tLe features, perfectly agree 
with the physiognomy of an "EgypUaa. 
Pliny says it measured from we belly 
to the highest point of the head 63 ft, 
its length was 143, and the circum- 
ference of its head round the forehead 
102 ft, all cut out in the natural rock, 
and worked smooth. Two hundred 
and five ft S.S.E. from the sphuix is 
a large tomb, measuring 109 ft. by 90, 
lately opened by M. Mariette (at a spot 
marked in my former plan as having 
some unopened pita) ; and from ito 
passages being lined with granite, 
and some with Oriental alabaster (or, 
as the Italians more properly call it, 
Egyptian alabaster"^, it evidently be- 
longed to an individual of oonseauence. 
It seems also to have been or early 
time. Adjoining it appears to be a 
similar tomb still unopened. 

A. Tombs. 

In the perpendicular face of the low 
rock behind the sphinx are the re- 
mains of tombf, one of which, dis- 
covered in 1820 by Mr. Salt had an 
interesting representation of Osiris and 
its deceased inmate, named Pet-pasht 
or Petubastes. 

About 180 ft behind this rock is a 
very curious tomb, discovered by Col. 



Howard Vyae, and called, after oar 
consul-general, ** CampbetTs tomb,*' It 
consists of a large square pit cut in 
the rock to the depth of 53 ft 6 in., 
and measuring 30 ft 6 in. £. and W., 
and 26 ft 3 in. N. and S. The massiye 
circuit of rock in which the pit is cut 
is surrounded by a large trench 68 ft. 
square and 73 ft deep, and in the 
space between the trench and the pit 
are a passage leading to the latter, and 
two other small pits, from one of which 
a sarcophagus, now in the British Mu- 
seum, was taken. The large pit is not 
in the centre, that is, equidistant on aU 
sides from the trench, out about 21 ft 
from it on the S., about half that on 
the N., and about 9 ft on the £. and W. 
In the large pit is a coffin of block 
basalt, still in its place, covered with a 
stone case or sarcophagus, over which 
was raised a stone arch of the time of 
Psammetichus I., which I regret to say 
has been taken down, as I was told, 
by tlie Shekli of Kerdassy, to build a 
water-wheel, or some equally import- 
ant work. The whole of this tomb 
was very curious, and one feature was 
remarkable, that the walls of the arch 
stood on a bed of sand about 2| ft 
thick ; but for the plan, section, and 
description of it I refer the reader to 
Col. Yyse's book, 

In the high plain between this and 
the great pyramid are several pits 
where sarcophagi are found, frequently 
of black basalt ; one of which, with a 
lid in the form of the dwarf deity of 
Memphis, Pthah Sokari, is still lying 
on the ground above. Near it is the 
pit where the gold ring, beimng the 
name of Suphts, was found 15 years 
ago, which passed into the ooUectioii 
of the late Dr. Abbott 

On three sides of the great pyramid 
are the tombs of private individuals^ 
who were mostly priests, some of them 
at Memphin, others of tlie temple of 
Shofo, but not, as Mr. Salt supposed, 
the chief people of Heliopolis. They 
are most numerous to tlxe westward : 
and in one of them, marked Q in my 
plan, near the extremity of this ceme- 
tery, are some interesting sculptures. 
Trades, boats, a repast, &ncing, affii- 
cultural scenes, the fiiirm; the wuie> 
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preai, and other subjects, are there 
represented : and it is worthy of re- 
mark that the batchers shiughtering 
an ox sharpen their red knives on a 
line rod, which would seem to indi- 
cate the use of steel at this early 
period. In the sculptures columns 
with the full-blown lotus capital Are 
represented, and the man of the tomb 
seated in an armed chair of very early 
form on a figured mat, very like those 
now made in the Delta. Beneath bis 
chair is a fiavottrite dog. The long 
pkssa^ in this tomb has the roof made 
in imitation of an arch, the tympanum 
at the end being a single block. The 
names of Suphis (a) and another Pha- 
raoh (o) oceur in tne sculptures ; and in 
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the next tomb to the S. are the names 
of Suphis and other old kings ; Aimai, 
the possessor of the tomb, having been 
director of the temple of Suphis {Shofo), 
Three names of early Idngs occur 
in the tomb adjoining that of Trades 
to the N. 

There are also these names (6 d) in 
several of the tombs, the first of which 

(&) is found (as well 
^as that of Suphis 
(a) ) in the gpreat 
pynmid. 

Many of the 
tombs have false 
entnnces,and seve- 
ral have pits with 
their mouths at the 
top of the tomb, as in the larger ones to 
the E. of the pyramid. Some of the 
tombs are of considerable size, though 
of no great height ; they are all built 
with their sides inclining inwards 
towards tiie top, at an angle of 77°; 
and we may conclude that, while the 
smaller tombs belonged to private 
fiunilies or individuals, some of the 
laige ones served as public burial- 
places for the less wealthy classes. To 
the SJB. of the S.£. angle of the pyra- 
mid are two tombs wiu a few hiero- 
glyphics. Over the fiUse door in 




each of them is the name of an 
early king {Seno/ro), and on the wall 



opposite the false door of the eastern- 
most tomb are some herons and animals 
of the country. This Senofiro (or 
Senofr) has been placed by Dr. Lepsius 
before Shofo {Supkia) ; but as the po- 
sition of uiese tombs is regulated by 
that of the great pyramid, Senofiro was 
evidently a later king than ite founder. 

In the eastern fiitce of the rocky 
height on which the tombs and pyra- 
mids stand, are other tombs containing 
sculpture, and the names of 8ho£ 
rSuphis) and other ancient kings. ^ 
One of them, a little below the line of ' 
the rocks, and nearly in a line with 
the S.E. angle of the great pyramid, 
contains a curious and satis&ctory 
specimen of the Egyptian numbers, 
from units to thousands^ prefixed to 
goats, cattle, and asses, which are 
brought before the scribes, to be re- 
gistered as part of the possessions of 
the deceased. Unfortunately, however, 
part of the roof has lately fiaJlen in, 
and it requires a fieeh excavation U> 
clear the sculptures. 

This inventory of stock alludes to 
the weekly, monthly, or yearly census 
made for the owner of the estate, dur- 
ing his lifetime ; and not, as might be 
supposed from being in a tomb, after 
his death ; he himself being present ti) 
receive the report. The subjecte re- 
lating to the maimers and customs of 
the Eg3rptians, so common in their 
tombs, are intended to show their 
ordinary occupations, and are a sort 
of epitome of life, or the career of man 
on earth, previous' to his admission to 
the mansions of the dead. They are, 
therefore, illustrative of the habito of 
the people in general, and are not 
confined exclusively to the occupant 
of the tomb. 

On the wall opposite the entmnce 
are 3 false doorways, of a style rarely 
met with, except in the vicinity of the 
pyramids: — ^not very unlike those at 
the end of the Egyptian gallery in the 
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British Muaeiim, which came from a 
tomb near the sphinx. In the floor 
before each is a pit, where the bodies 
^ were buried; and I have generally 
observed that a pit may be looked for 
\ beneath these fiedse doors, as before the 
stelie in the walls of tombs at Beni 
HasHan and other places. 

Some soolpture and hieroglyphics 
may also be round in tombs under the 
brow of the rock, near the northern 
causeway. There are also some later 
tombs to the £. and E.S.E. of the 
2nd pyramid, which have ar^^adL too/b 
of stone. But the most curious 
arched iamb is that to the N. of the 
supposed temple on the E. side of the 
2nd pyramid, which I have already 
noticed. It has columns before it, and 
is of the time of Psammetichus, in the 
7th century b.c. 

The tombs at n in the plan have the 
names of Shafr^ and other early kings : 
andin one of them are represented glass- 
blowers, and in the adjoining one the 
gazelle which has given its name to 
Uiat tomb. {See ciwve, fig. d, p. 179.) 

There is also a tomb with figures in 
high relief lately opened (at tr in the 
plan), whose curved cornice shows it 
to be of a later period than thoEe be- 
hind the great pyramid. 

t. Gausewat. 

The 9ouJQiem catueway I have already 
mentioned in speaking of the 3rd pyra- 
mid, to which it seems to have been 
intended to convey the stones up the 
hill from the plain, after having been 
brought from the river. I stated it 
was broken; but at the base of the 
rocky height, to the S. of the well and 
palm-trees, the continuation of it ap- 
pears, with an opening in the centre 
for the passage of persons travelling by 
the edge of tiie desert during the high 
Kile. The stones were, no doubt, 
carried on sledges by these causeways 
to the. pyramids. Thut of the great 
pyramia is described by Herodotus as 
5 stades long, 10 orgies (fathoms) 
broad, and 8 high, of polished stones 
adorned with the figures of Ayiimala 
(hieroglyphics) ; and it took no less 
than 10 years to complete it. Though 
the size of the stade is uncertain, we 



may reckon it at 600 or 610 ft, which 
wUl require this causeway to have been 
3000 or 3050 ft. in length, a mee^mre- 
ment agreeing very well with the 
1000 yajrds of Pococke, though we can 
now no longer trace it for more than 
1424 ft ; the rest beins buried by the 
increase of the alluvial deposit of the 
inundation. Its present breadth ia 
only 32 ft, the outer faces having 
fallen; but the height of 85 exceeds 
that given by Herodotus: and it is 
evident, from the actual height of the 
hill, from 80 to 85 ft., to whose surface 
the causeway necessarily reached, and 
from his allowing 100 ft. from the 
plain to the top of this hill, that the 
expression 8 orgyes (48 ft) is an over- 
sight either. of the historian or his 
copyists. It was repaired by the Cf^ 
liphs and Memlpok idngs, who made 
use of the same causeway to carry 
back to the ''Arabian sbiore" those 
blocks that had before cost so much 
time and labour to transport from ite 
mountains; and several of the finest 
buildings of the capital were construct- 
ed with the stones of the quarried 
pyramid. 

There does not appear to have been 
any causeway exausively belonging 
to the 2nd pyramid, unless we suppose 
it to have been taken away when no 
longer required, and the stones used 
for other purposes; and were it not 
for the presence of the causeway of the 
3rd pyramid, we might attribute the 
northern one to the caliphs, and thus 
explain the statement of Diodoms, who 
says, that owin^ to the sandy base on 
whidi it vras built it had entirely cftis- 
appeared in Ids time. There are, in- 
deed, many black stones, a sort of 
basaltic trap, lying some way to the 
S. of the great causeway, which might 
be supposed to have belonged to, and 
to point out the site of, a fallen cause- 
way ; and others of the same kind of 
stone appear near the centre of the 
eastern race of the great py%mid, as 
if forming part of the same work. 
There is some probability of the cauce- 
way having b^n made of hard stono 
of this kind ; the same basaltic blocks 
are found near the other pyramids of 
Abodseer and SaV^ra; and if the 
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tombs interfere vitli the line it took, 
we may aooount for this by sappodng 
them to have been built after the py- 
remid iras completed, and the cause- 
way no longer wanted. Again, it is 
more likely that the causeway should 
Garry the stones towards the centre, 
than to the comer, of the pyramid ; 
and the direction of the present cause- 
way, instead of being towards the spot 
whence the stones were brought, is in 
the line of Cairo. This certainly seems 
to indicate an Arab origin. On the 
other hand, that of the 3ra pyramid is 
not of black stone; it is evidently 
Egyptian, and not Arab work: no 
mention is made by Herodotus or 
others of black stone ; and the same 
expression of " polished stones ** is 
' , applied to this as to the pyramid ;— all 
^ which are strong arguments in &vour 
W the present causewav being the 
original one built by Cneope, subse- 
quently repaired by ttie Aran sultans. 

/. Small PTBAmne neab that of 
Cheofs — ^Nature of the Book. 

To the E. of the great pyramid are 
3 imalUr oms, built in degrees or 
stages, somewhat lar^r than the 3 on 
the S. of the pyramid of Mvoerinus. 
The centre one is stated by Herodotus 
to have been erected by the daughter 
of Oheops, of whom he mates a ridicu- 
lous story, only surpassed in improba- 
bility by another he tells of the daugh- 
ter of Bhamiwinitus. It is 122 ft 
square, which is less than the measure- 
ment given by the historian of 1^ 
plethrmn, or about 150 ft.; but this 
difference may be accounted for by 
its ruined condition. About 180 ft. to 
the N. of the northernmost of tliese 3 
small pyramids, and 300 to the E. of 
that of CSieops, is a passage cut in the 
look, desoenaing from the N., and as- 
oending again to the 8., which might 
be supposed to mark the site of a 4th 
pyramid, did not Herodotus, by men- 
tioning 3 only, prove that none existed 
there in his time. Near this fiice of 
the great pyramid are 3 trenches of 
considerable size, which some have 
supposed to be intended for mixing the 
mortar; there are also some smaller 



trenches, and steps cut in the rook, in 
vajious places near the great pyramid, 
the object of which it is not easy to de- 
termine. The rode hereabouts abounds 
in nummulites and other fossil remains, 
common, as Pliny justly observes, in 
the mountains of me African chain, 
but which Strabo supposed to be the 
petrified residue of the barley and 
lentils of the workmen. Lentils, no 
doubt, constituted their principal food, 
together with the 3 roots, fi^ onions, 
and garlic, mentioned by Herodotus, 
all of whidi are still in common use 
among the lower orders of Egyptians; 
and when we see the errors of the 
present day, we readily forgive the 
geographer for his fanciful conclusion. 
The nummulite is the Nautilus Mam- 
milla, or Lenticularis. 

k. Date of the Ptbamiim. 

Respecting the date of the pyra- 
mids, it is very evident that Herodo- 
tus is far from right when he places 
Cheops (or iSuphis) after Moeris and 
Sesostris, who were kings of the 12th 
dynasty. He also confounds the ori- 
ginal Sesostris of Manetho's 12th dy- 
nasty with Remeses the Great, of the 
19th ; which has led to the mistakes 
made by Greek writers respecting this 
king. It is probable that the pyramids 
are the oldest monuments in Egypt, or, 
indeed, iu the world ; but there is no- 
thing to enable us to ascertain their 
exact date. At all events, the opinions 
of those who conclude, from the pyra- 
mids not being mentioned in the Bible, 
nor by Homer, that they did not exist 
before the Exodus, nor at the time of 
the poet, ore totally inadmissible ; and 
we may, with equal readiness, reject 
the assertion of those who pretend that 
the Jews aided in their construction. 

With regard to the notion that 
those kings were foreigners, argu- 
ments may be found both to refute 
and support it. llie style of archi- 
tecture, the sculptures in the tombs, 
and the scenes they represent, are all 
Egyptian; and there are no subjects 
relating to another race, or to cus* 
toms differing fiom those of the coun- 
tiy. On the other hand, the aversion 
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stated by Herodotus to have been felt 
by the Egyptians for the memory of 
their founders, if really tme^ would 
accord with the oppression of forei^ 
tyrants ; other strangers who ruled in 
Egypt employed native architects and 
sculptors; and it is remarkable that, 
with the exception of the sphinx, 
Oampbell's tomb, and a few others, 
the pyramids and the monuments about 
them are confined to nearly the same 
period. But however strong the last 
may appear in £Eivour of a foreign 
dynasty, it must be remembered that 
all the tombs of Beni Hassan were 
made within the short period of 2 or 
3 reigns ; and many other cemeteries 
seem to have been used for a limited 
time, both at Thebes and other places. 
The Memphite kings too, whose names 
occur at the pyramids, were displaced 
by the Shepherds; and when the 
Egyptians expelled thoee foreigners, 
the kingdom passed into the hands of 
another dynasty, the Diospolitans of 
the 18th, who lived at Thebes ; hence 
no mention of any of these kings is 
found here, except on the sphinx and 
the rock near the 2nd pyramid. Suphis 
probably lived in 2400 b.o. 

I, PTRAMTD OF AbOOBOASH. 

At Aboord&th, about 5 m. to the 
northward, is another ruined pyra- 
mid, which from the decomposed 
condition of the stone, has the appear- 
ance of still greater age than those of 
Geezeh. It stands on a ridse of hills 
that skirt the desert behind Kerdasseh, 
and forms the southern side of a large 
valley, a brtinch of the Bahr el Fargh, 
which I shall have occasion to mention 
presently. The pyramid itself has 
only about 5 or 6 courses of stone 
remaining, and contains nothing but 
an underground chamber, to wmch a 
broad inclined passage, 160 ft. long, 
descends at an angle of 22^ 35' on the 
north side. Accoi^ing to the measure- 
ments given by C3olonel Yyse, the bose 
of the pyramid was 320 ft. square, and 
the chamber 40 by 15, with smaller 
apartments over it, as in the great 
pyramid of Geezeh. 

^ear the pyramid, to the westward, 



is another stone ruin ; and a causeway 
30 ft. broad leads up to the height on 
which they both stand, from the north- 
ward ; the length of which is said by 
Colonel Howard Yyse to be 4950 it. 
A great quantity of granite is scattered 
around the pyramid, mostly broken 
into small fragments, with which (if 
ever finidhed) it was probably once, 
cased. From the hill is a fine view ' 
over the valley of the Nile ; and being 
much higher than that of the great 
pyramids, it commands them, and 
has the advantage of showing them 
in an interesting position, with those 
of Abooseer, Saljiu^ara, and Dashoor in 
the distance. This view is also remark- 
able from its explaining the expression 
" j>entnsu2a, on which the pyramids 
stand," used to denote the isolated 
position of the hill. It is the same 
that Pliny applies to the iwlated rocky 
district about Syene. 

At the eastern extremity of the hills 
of Abooroash are some massive crude 
brick walls, and the ruins of an ancient 
village, with a few imintereatiiig tombs 
in the rock ; and in the sandy plain to 
the S. of them is the tomb of the shekh 
who has given his name, Abooroash, to 
the ruined pyramid. 

m. The two Akab Bbidges. 

A little more than one-third of the 
way from the pyramids of Geezeh to 
Abooroash, you pass, some way inland 
to the rt^ the two tuine bridges of seve- 
ral arches built by the Arab sultans. 
They have each 2 Arabic inscriptions, 
mentioning the king by whom they 
wore builtand thedate of their erection. 
The Westernmost of the 2 has on one 
bide the name of Naser Mohammed, 
the son of Kaladon, with the date 
716 A. H. (1317-18 A.D.); and on the 
other that of £1 Ashraf Abool Nu^ar 
Kaedbay e* Zaheree, with the date 
884 A. H. (a. d. 1480). The eastern 
bridge has the name of the latter 
king on both sides, and the same date 
of 884 A. H. when they were both com- 
pleted or repaired. 

Half way from the pyramids to 
Abooroash are the remains of an old 
village on the edge of the desert, now 
a heap of pottery and brioks. 
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Gloae to tlie pyramids was an an- 
cient village call^^tMtrta, from which 
the people used to ascend them, heing 
paid, no doubt, by visitors, as the pea- 
sants art) by travellers at the present 
day to go over the casing to the top 
of the second pyramid. The steps Baid 
by Diodoras to have been cut in the 
face of Uiat pyramid were probably 
similar to thotie used by the people 
who ascend it in modem times, bemg 
merely small holes sufficiently deep 
and broad to place the hands and feet. 
The same kiiid of rude steps were 
probably cut in the faces of the great 
pyramid also, before the casing was 
removed, which, if we may believe 
Abd e' Latif, did not happen tiU a 
late time. 

The village of Brndris may have 
stood on the site of one of those below 
the pyramids : that called £1 Hamra, 
** the red,'* or, more commonly, £1 
Kdm-el-Aswed, ** the black mound," to 
the N.EL, is evidently ancient; and 
another stood just above the two 
hafra, or hamlets, to the S. of Kdm-el- 
Aswed. A Greek inscription found 
before the sphinx speaks of ** the 
inhabitants of the village of Busiris 
in the L£topolite nome, who live near 
the pyramids, the scribes of the dis- 
trict and the scribes of the vUlpge (the 
topogrammaU and the eomogrammaUi), 
dedicating tiie stone stda" on which it 
was inscribed;— a sufficient proof that 
Bubiris was close to the pyramids, and 
farther to the N. than the modem 
Abooe^r, which stands beyond the 
limits of the L^topolite, and within 
the Memphite, nome. It has succeeded 
to the name, though not to the site, 
of the ancient village; nor is this the 
only instance of the Arab form of 
the Egyptian word; and Abooseer 
is the modem name of Busiris in 
the Delta, near Sebenn^tus, and of 
Busiris, the supposed Nilopolis, near 
the Heracleopolite nome. 

o. Ptbaxids of Aboos^eb (ABrsm). 

Ahoo$ier is 7| m. to the southward of 
the great pyramid, and has the mounds 



of an ancient town. Half waj, on a hill 
to the W. of Shebrem^nt, is a small 
ruin; and about 1 m. to the N. of 
AbooB^r are the pyramids to which 
it has given its name. There is also 
another pjriamid, standing alone, and 
bearing 25° W. of N. from the great 
pyramid of Abooseer, from which it 
IS distant about 2970 ft., or, according 
to Colonel Y yse, ) of a mile. He gives 
the base of it 123 ft 4 in. square ; and 
on a block used in building it, probably 
taken &om an older monument, is the 
name . of one of the early 
Pharaohs. In the plain hi- 
low are the remains of a 
m stone building, apparently 
Op a temple, connectca with the 
1 1 pyramid by a causeway ; and 
about halfway between this 
and the pyramids of Aboos^r 
are other vestiges of masonry, now a 
heap of broken fragments of white 
stone. Fifty paoes to the E. of the 
northernmost pyramid of Abooe^r is 
a temple, and a causeway leading from 
it to the plain ; and some distance to 
the S. of this is another causeway 
leading to the central pyramid, at the 
side of which lie fragments of black 
stone that once paved it. 

Besides the pyramids are 8 or 9 other 
stone ruins, one of which, to the S.W. 
of the large pyramid, is 78 paoes by 80, 
with an entrance on the N. It has 
perpendicular sides, and Eome of the 
stones measure nearly 17 ft. in length. 
In the largest of these pyramids the 
degrees, or stories, are exposed, the 
triangular portions that filled up the 
spaces having been removed. It mea- 
sured originally, according to Ck)lonel 
Yyse, 359 ft. 9 in. square, and 227 ft. 
10 in. hi^, now reduced to 325 ft. and 
164 ft. The northernmost one is sur- 
rounded by an enclosure 137 paces 
square ; the pyramid itself being about 
213 ft. square, or 216 according to 
Colonel Yyse, having been originally 
257 ft ; and its height of 162 ft 9 
in. is now reduced to 118. 

I'he most interesting object in the 
neighbourhood of these pyramids is the 
Apis Cemetery. It lies to the west- 
ward of the pyramid of Abooe^r, and 
some way to the northward of the 
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great imamid of Sa^^para. It was dis- 
covert by M. Mariette, together with 
the Serapium (or Sarapeum), with 
which it communicated. It consists of 
long underground passages hewn in 
the rook ; on both sides of which are 
deep recesses, each containing a very 
large sarcophagus of granite, measur- 
in^ 12 ft, 6 in. by 7 ft. 6i in., and 7 ft. 
8 in. high, or to the top of the convex 
Hd 11 ft. The sarcopha^ are unsculp- 
tnred, with the exceptions of two or 
three, which are of late time, just be- 
fore and after the Persian conquest; 
and the most important historical 
monuments here were the numerous 
stelse affixed to the walls, which re- 
corded the successive bulls, and the 
names of &e kings in whose reigns 
they lived, received divine honours, 
and were buried. These have been 
removed to Paris, and are of great im- 
portance for Egyptian history. The 
lew that still remain on the walls, at 
the present entiance, are of minor im- 
portance, being merely exvotos without 
the names of kings. Each Apis is 
styled " Apis Osiris " {Hapi or Hap- 
Oeiri), One sarcophagus is of much 
smaller size than the rest. In one of 
the recesses are fragments of statues of 
Sethi I. and his son Bemeses II., with 
a few hieroglyphics relating to the 
worship of Atin-re, the sun of the 
"Stranger Kings," which last were 
brought from other ruins in the vici- 
nity of Memphis. The recesses and 
the passages were lined with masonry, 
and archS. They have been compared 
to immense wine-vaults. [A long 
paaaage extends to a considerable dis- 
tance, and on either hand are the bins, 
each containing an enormous sarco- 
phagus, with a granite lid, partly open, 
the lid having been pushed forward 
from its original position in order to 
give access to the contents of the sar- 
cophagus. Of these huge sarcophagi 
twenty-four are still in situ ; and from 
their immense size they certainly ap- 
pear to be in keeping with the massive 
colossi in which ancient Egypt de- 
lighted. 

The Sarapeum, opened by M. Ma- 
rlette two yean since, is one of the 
most beautiful temples of Egypt: in 



arrangement it bears no resemblance to 
any omer ; the columns are mere plain 
square pillars, but the walls are deco- 
rated with a profusion of scnilpture in 
very slight relief, and painting, and of 
most excellent design and workman- 
ship. The colours too, probably from 
having been so effectually buried in 
sand, are most vivid ,* the figures ad- 
mirably drawn, and with no little 
roirit. All manner of trades are here 
aepicted ; and among them carpenters 
at work, most ably represented. Here 
are birds and animeds of all kinds, 
drawn to perfection. A man spearing 
two hippopotami, one with its head 
turned round, and with open mouth, 
showing a most formidable array of 
teeth ; and numerous Nile fish of dif- 
ferent species. On the whole, the * 
paintings here, while they resemble 
those at Beni Hassan, appear not less 
interesting, and are far better drawn, 
and in much better preservation. — 
A, a 8.2 



p. Pyramids of Saj^^ ara— Toxbs. 

Those of Sakkdra, about 2 miles 
more to the S., are worthy of a visit, 
and hold a conspicuous place among 
the "many pyramMs on the brow of 
the hills " mentioned by Strabo, in 
which he included no doubt those of 
Gcczeh, Aboos^r, Sa^V^-rn. and Dft- 
shoor. The largest pyramid of Sa^- 
^ra has its degrees or stories stripped 
of their triangular exterior. It mea- 
sures about 137 paces square ; or, ac- 
cording to Colonel Vyae's measure- 
ments, 351 ft. 2 in. on the K. and S. 
fiices, and 393 ft. 11 in. on the E. and 
W., and is surrounded by what may 
be considered a sacred enclosure, about 
1750 ft by 950 ft. Within, it resembk^s f^ . , 
a hoUow dome, supported here and 
there by wooden rafters. At the end 
of the passage, opposite the entrance to 
this dome, is a small chamber, re- 
opened about 30 years ago, on whoae 
doorway are some hieroglvphics con- 
teining the square tide or banner of r 
very old king, apparentiy with his 
name placed outside, and not, as 
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usual, within^ an oyal. It may, howeyer, be obeerved, that 
this chamber and its entrance-passage appear of a later date 
than the rest of the pyramid. The chamber was lined with 
bine slabs similar to those now called Dutch tiles ; and it is 
scarcely necessary to remark that vitrified porcelain was a yery 
old invention in Egypt, and continued in vogue there till a 
late period, even after the Arab conquest and the founda- 
tion of Oairo. All had been carefully closed, and concealed by 
masonry; but the treasures it oontamed, if any, had long since 
been removed. 
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In the face of the rocks to the east- 
ward, near the cultivated land, is a 
vaulted tomb of the time of Psammeti- 
chus L, of hewn stone. This, and 
others near the pyramids of Geezeh, 
are the oldest $tone arches hitherto 
discovered, haying been erected more 
than 600 years bd!bre our era. That 
style of building, however, was known 
to the Egyptians long before, even as 
early as the time of Amunoph I. and 
\ Thothmes HI. of the 18th dynasty, in 
the 15th and 16th centuries B.C., some 
. tombs with arched roofs being found 
' at Thebes of that period ; and if they, 
like others, built- in the time of the 
26th dynasty, are of crude brick, they 
- are not less convincing proofs of the 
invention of the arch. 

Among the most curious objects at 
Sa^^&ra are the ibis mummy pits to 
the north of the great pyramid, and 
nearly due W. of the viliago of Aboo- 
s^r. Near the same spot are also 
found mummies of snakes, oxen, sheep, 
and other animals. The ibises have 
been put into long earthen pots, very 
like those used in making sugar ; but, 
owing to the damp, they are mostly 
redu^ to powder ; and unless a small 
opening is made in them to ascertain 
their contents, they are for the most 
part not worth taking away. 

The mummied ibises of Thebes are 
much better preserved ; and, instead of 
being in pits, are put up in bandages, 
like cats and other animals. 



In the human mummy pits at Mf- 
Ifii^ objects of curiosity and value 
are often found, though some are 
occasionally damaged by the damp, 
owing to the great depth of many of 
the tombs, which are often more than 
70 ft. deep. This is more surprising, 
as the Egyptians generally calculated 
very accurately the changes that took 
place in their country, and could not 
but be aware of the mcreasing rise of 
the level of their river. Here, as about 
the pyramids of Geezeh, representa- 
tions of the pigmy ddty Qf Menmjtps 
are frequently mex wJEn; from whose 
name Fthah-Sokari, or Pthah-Sokari- 
Osiris, Mr. Salt, with great ingenuity, 
suggested the origin of the name of 
Sa4$[&ra. 

Some years ago many curious sculp- 
tured tombs were seen on the high 
plain near these pyramids, containing 
the names of ancient kings, many of 
which were destroyed by Mohammed 
Bey Defterdar to build his palace of 

Besides the great pyramid of Sa^- 
kira, are 9 or 10 smaller ones, and the 
Mustaba Pharaoon, or ** Pharaoh's 
throne," and other ruins; which, as 
well as the mummy-pits, and the 
general position and dimensions of the 
surrounding objects, have been fully 
described by Pococke and Colonel 
Howard Vyse. 
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q, Fyuamidb of Dash6ob, 



The stone pyramidB of Dathdoft or 
Meruheihf have both been opened. 
Their entrancee are to the N., aa in 
those of Geezeh. The summit of the 

(second or southernmost one was finished 
at a . different an^le from the lower 
part; and from its being the only 
pjrramid of this form, I am inclined to 
think they depressed the an^le in order 
more speedily to complete it ; for, had 
it retained its original talus, it would 
haye been considerably higher. In 
the passage are some hieroglyphics, 
out perhaps by a visitor at a late 
period. The northernmost of these py- 
ramids measures, accordmg to CJolonel 
Vyse, 700 ft. square, having been ori- 
ginally 719 ft. 5 in. ; and of its fonner 
height of 342 ft. 7 in., there now re- 
mam 826 ft. 6 in. The southernmost 
. one has the angle of its casing in the 
lower part 54° 14' 46", and the upper 
part 42° 69' 26". 

Here are also two crude brick pyra- 
mids, in one of which I could trace 
the base of a chamber. The question 
then naturally suggests itself, how 
was this roofed? The chunbers of 
the crude brick pyramids of Thebes 
are all vaulted, and we can scarcely 
Buppoee that the roof of this was sup- 
ported in any other way. Herodotus 
tolls us that As^chis, wishing to sur- 
pass all other kings who had reigned 
oefore htm in Egypt, made a brick 
pyramid for his monument, to which 
he affixed this sentence engraved on 
stone: "Do not despise me, when 
compared to the stone pyramids; I 
am as superior to them as Jupiter to 
the other gods. For men, plunging 
poles into a lake, and collecting the 
mud thus extracted, fbnned it into 
bricks, of which they made me." Dr. 
Richardson justly adcs, in what oould 
this superiority over stone pyramids 
consist ? and suggests that it points to 
the invention of the arch that roofed 
its chambers ; — which, provided its 
founder lived befoxe the 12th, or the 
18th dynasty, is very probable. Those 
of Dawdor, and other places, doubt- 
less imitated the original brick pyra- 
mid in this, as well as other pecu^ 



liarities of style ; but we are uncertain 
if either of these two, or those at the 
entrance of the FyoolS^, have a daim 
to the honour of bearing that notable 
inscription. 

Some give it to the northernmost 
of the Dashdor brick pyrsonids, where 
Colonel Howard V^se discovCTed, in 
t^e temple before it, a stone bearing 
part of an early king's name. This 
pjrramid, he says, measured originally 
350 ft. square, and was 215 ft 6 in. 
high, of which 90 ft. now only re- 
main ; and the southern one was 342 
ft. 6 in. square, and 267 ft. 4 in. high, 
now reduced to 156 ft. There is also 
a small one of brick close to the 8. of 
tl^e second stone pyramid, originally 
181 ft. square and 106 ft. high. The 
name, however, given by Herodotu8» 
Asychis, is evidently a mistake, this 
being a corruption of the name of a 
later king. 

Laree groves of aonf, or acanthus, « 
extend atong the edge of the culti- 
vated land in the neighbourhood of 
Sakt:^^ and Dashdor, and have suc- 
ceeded to those mentioned by Strabo ; 
though the town of Acanthus, if Dio- 
dorus is right in his distance of 120 
stadia from Memphis, stood much 
further to the S. A large dyke runa 
from the edge of the desert, a little to 
the N. of the village of Sa^^cini^ to 
the mounds of Memphis, at Mitra- 
henny. 



r. Memphis. 

MemphU is styled in Coptic Mefi, 
Momf, and Menf, which last is tra- 
ditionally preserved by the modem 
i^yptians, though the only existing 
town whose name resembles it is 
Menoot in the Delta. The Egyp- 
tians called it Panou^ Memfi, Membe, 
and Menofre (Ma-nofre), **the place 
of good,'* which Plutarch tmnslatea 
** the haven of good men," though it 
seems rather to refer to the abode of 
the Deity, the representative of good- 
ness, than to the virtues of its in- 
habitants. In hieroglyphics it was 
styled " Menofire, the land of the pyia- 
mid," and sometimes £i-Pthah, ** the 
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abode of Pthah/* as well as ** the city 
of the white wall.'* 

In the time of Aboolfeda, aj). 1342, 
the remains of Memphis were very 
extensive, of which little or nothing 
now exists but the large colossi of 
Bemeses IL, a few fragments of gra- 
nite, and some sabstructions. Hero- 
dotus and Diodorus state that two 
statues were erected by Seeostris, one 
of himself and another of his queen, 
with those of four of his sons, before 
the temple of Vulcan or Pthah ; and 
as the name of that oonaueror seems 
often to have been appllea to Remeses, 
it is probable that this is one of the 
two mey mention. The statues of 
Seeostris were 30 cubits (45 to 51| ft.) 
high; the other four, 20 cubits (30 to 
84| ft). The largest colossus is unfor- 
tunately broken at the feet, and part of 
the cap is wanting ; but its total height 
may be estimated at 42 ft 8 in. with- 
out the pedestal. The 



the face^ which is perfectly preserved,' 
irvefjr beautifuL 

The stone is a white siliceous lime- 
stone, very hard, and capable of taking 
a high polish. From the neck of the 
king is suspended an amulet or breast- 
plate, like that of the Urim and 
Thummin of the Hebrews, in which 
is the royal prenomen, supported by 
Pthah on one side, and by his con- 
templar companion Pasht (Bubestis) 
on the other. In the centre, and at 
the wdejtM 

and pl^nomen oflBTs Remeses, and in 
his hand he holds a scroll, bearing at 
one end his name Amun-mai-Bemeses. 
A figure of his daughter is represented 
at his side. It is on a small scale, her 
shoulder reaching little above the level 
of his knee. 

If this be really one of the two 
statues mentioned by the historian, it 
marks the site of the fiimous temple 
of Pthah. During the high Nile it is 
nearly covered with water, and parts 
of the ancient Memphis are no longer 
approachable ; the traveller, therefore, 
wno goes up the Nile in October, had 
better defer his visit to Mitrahenny 
till his return. This beautiful statue 
was discovered by Signer Caviglia 
and Mr. Sloane, by whom it was given 



to the British Museum*, on condition 
of its being taken to England, but the 
fear of the expense seems to have 
hitherto prevented its removal. When 
the Turks have burnt it for lime it 
will be regretted. But this is not 
the only colossal statue at Memphis ; 
there is another a short way irgpx it 
to the ea slWiuU, Uf IhB flUme'Tind, 
^iM UUUUne^ belonged to the same 
temple, of Pthah, like many other 
blocks in the vicinity. This colossus, 
if entire, would be about 34^ ft. high, 
which would agree with the height of 
the other four mentioned by Hero- 
dotus, his 20 cubits being more than 
34 ft^ according to the measure of 
the cubits found in Egypt On each 
side is a small figure, one of his son, 
the other of his daughter; on the 
bracelet is the name of Bemeses IV., 
ana TJn the back is that of the fifth 
Bemeses. Near this a tablet was dia- 
of /covered of Apries ; and a short di»> 
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tance to the N. of the great colossus is 
a pedestal with the name of Bemeses \ 
II., and various fragments. At the 
guard's house is a statue broken at the 
waist, having the name of Sabaoo*r|-^ 
with other pieces of sculpture. 

To the S. of this is a limestone 
block, on which is represented the god i 
Nllus, probably bindmg the throne of 
a king, which is broken away: and 
Qome,2ifltance beyond it to the S. are | 

_ , tw o statu ea Mrcd 'giunltd^ on»'€Blirely 

^ are tiie name ' '^Qrrddcd by exposure, tlld* other hola- 

ing a long ttka surmounted by the 
bust of a lang wearing a necklace, and 
a head-dresB of horns with a globe 
and two ostrich-feathers. On the stela 
is a column of hieroglyphics, contain- 
ing the banner and name of Bemeses 
the Great, with the title, " Loitl of the 
assemblies, like his father Pthah." 

Though the remiiins of Memphis lie 
chiefly about Mitrahenny, it is evident 
that the city extended considerably 
beyond the present mounds, whicn 
appear to have belonged to the enclo- 
sures about the temple and other sacred 
ciMces, as well as to the ** palaces** 
that were situated, as Strabo says, on 
an elevated spot reaching do¥m to the 
lower part of the town ; and there is 
reason to believe that it extended from 
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near the riTer at Bedreahayn to 8alp- 
V6ni» which onl^ allows a breadth £. 
and W. of 3 miles. Diodonis calcu- 
lates its circuit at 150 stades, upwards 
of 17 Eng. m., requiring a diameter of 
nearly 6 m. ; and its greatest diameter 
was probably N. and S. But the whole 
of this space was not covered by houses 
or pubhc buildings ; much was given 
up to gardens, villas, and "sacred 
groves; and the great Acherusian 
&ke, ** surrounded,'* according to Dio- 
dorus, ** by meadows and canals/' occu- 
pied a large portion of it. This lake 
vras probably in the lowlands to the 
N.E. of SaVl^^mi, with a canal commu- 
nicating with the large reservoir con- 
structea for the service of tlie temple 
of Ptiiah, in the open space to the N. 
of the colossus, between Mitrahenny 
and the long eastern mounds, in the 
mud of which several statues have 
been discovered. On the river side of 
' these mounds is the site of what is 
<»lled the Kilometer. It may be 
doubted if Memphis was surrounded 
by a wall. It was not the custom of 
the Egyptians to include the whole of 
l^ajUrge city within one circuit : Thebes 

kU/K*iVeD^ with its 100 gates, had no wall ; 

f / and we find there, as in other cities, 

^r\ that portions alone were walled round, 
. t ^ comprehending the temples and other 
precious monuments. In places of 
great extent, as Thebes, each tem- 
ple had its own circuity generally a 
thick crude-brick wall, with strong 
gateways, sometimes within an outer 
one of greater extent ; and the quar- 
ters of me troops, or citadel, were sur- 
rounded by a massive wall of the same 
materials, with an inclined way to the 
top of the rampart. 

The temples of Memphis were, no 
doubt, encompassed in the same man- 
t^er by a sac^red enclosure ; and the 
', ** white w all " was the fortified part of 
the city. In which the Egyptians took 
refuge when defeated by the Persians. 
This white fortress was very ancient, 
and from it Memphis was called th^ 
•* dty of the white wall." 

Mierophis was said to have been 

built by Menes, the first king of 

• Egypt; and the fiict of his having 

f clumged the course of the river, which 



previously " flowed under the Libyan 
mountains," and for which he opened 
a new chMinel about half-way between 
the Arabian and Libyan chain, is 
strongly corroborated oy the actual 
appearance of the Nile. According to< 
Merodotus, the river was turned off 
about 100 stadia above Memphis; 
and the dykes constructed at this 
point, to prevent its returning to its 
original channel, were kept up with 
great care by his successors, even to 
the time of the Persians. At Katt 
el lyat, 14 miles above Mitrahenny, 
the Mile takes a considerable curve to 
the eastward, and would, if the pre- 
vious direction of its course continued, 
run immediately below the Libyan 
mountains to Sa^^^ra ; and the slight 
difference between this distance and 
the approximate measurement of Hero- 
dotus offers no objection. Indeed, if 
we calculate from the outside of the 
town, which the historian doubtless 
did, we shall find that the bend of Kafir 
el lydt agrees exactly with his 100 
stadia, or about 11 i m,, Mitrahenny 
being some way within the city of 
Memphis. 

The canal that now 

Sakk^ra'^atid JJtllWflei my^ and con- 
^nues Iheuce through The plain below 
the great pyramids, has probably suo- 
oceded to an ancient one that passed 
through Memphis, and brought the 
water of the Mile to the famous lake 
which was "on the N. and W. of the 
city.'* This lake was excavated by 
Menes. Herodotus says it was made 
on the N. and W. side, and not on the 
£., because tlie river was in the way ; 
showing that Memphis stood near the 
Nile; as is further proved by his 
account of the herald sent firom Cam- 
byses by water to that city. 

The site of the lake was, as I hare 
already stated, to the N.R of Sa^^iiB, 
where a hoUow spot contaioing water 
for a great part of the year still re- 
mains. It was across this lake that 
the dead were transported to the 
tombs on the hill about the pyramids 
of SaVV^Lra, and other parts of the 
cemetery of Memphis; and here were 
performed the ceremonies which gaye 
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rise to some of the fables of Greek 
mythology. 

Diodorus, in speaking of tbeir adop- 
tion from Egypt, says, ** Orpheus had 
learned of the EgyptiAns the greater 
part of his mystical ceremonies ; the 
omeB that celebrate the wanderings 
(of Geres), and the mythology of tne 
shades below . . ., and the punish- 
ments of the impious in Tartarus, the 
Elysian plains of the virtuous, and 
the common imagery of fiction, were 
all copied from the Egyptian funerals. 
Hennea, the conductor of souls, was, 
according to tlie old institution of 
Egypt, to convey the body of Apis to 
an appointed place, where it was re- 
ceived by a man wearing the mask of 
Cerberus; and Orpheus having re- 
lated this among the Greeks; the fable 
was adopted by Homer, who makes 
the Gyllenian Hermes call forth the 
aools of the suitors, holding his staff 
in his hand. .... The river he calls 
ooean, as they say, because the Egyp- 
tians call the Nile ooeaniw in their 
language; the gates of the sun are 
derived from Heliopolis ; and the mea- 
dow is so called from the lake named 
Acherusian, near Memphis, which is 
surrounded by beautiful meadows and 
canals, with lotus'and flowering rushes. 
And it is consistent with the imitation 
to make the dead inhabit those places, 
because the greater number and the 
most considerable of the E^ptian 
tombs are there ; the bodies bemg fer- 
ried over the river and the Acherusian 
lake, and deposited in the catacombs 
destined to receive them. And the 
rest of the Grecian mythology respect- 
ing Hades agrees also with the present 
practice of Egypt, where a boat, call^ 
Baris, carries over the bodies, and a 
penny is given for the fare to the boat- 
man, who is called Charon in the lan- 
guage of the country. They say there 
is aJuso, in the neighbourhood of the 
same place, a temple of the nocturnal 
Hecate, with the gates of Cocytus and 
of Lethe, fastened with brazen bars; 
and besides, other gates of Truth, and 
near them a figure of Justice, without 
a head. In the city of Acanthm, on 
the Libyan side of the Nile, 120 stadia 
(about 14 m.) from Memphis, they 



say there is a barrel pierced with 
holes, to which 360 priests carry 
water &om the Nile; and a mystery 
is acted in an assembly in that neigh- 
bourhood, in which a man is made to 
twist one end of a long rope, while 
other persons untwist the otner end : 
an allusion to which has become pro- 
verbial in Greece. Melampus, they 
say, brought from E^ypt the mysteries 
of Bacchus, the stones of Saturn, and 
the battles of the Titans. Dndalus 
imitated the Egyptian labyrinth in 
that which he built for king Minos ; 
the Egyptian labyrinth having been 
constructed by Mendes, or by Mams, 
an ancient king many years before his 
time; and the style of the ancient 
statues in Egypt is the same with that 
of the statues sculptured in Greece. 
They also say that the ver^ fine pro- 
pylon of Vulcan in Memphis was the 
work of Daedalus as an architect, and 
that, being admired for it, he had the 
honour of obtaining a place in the 
same temple for a wooden statue of 
himself, the work of his own hands; 
that his talents and inventive facul- 
ties at last acquired him even divine 
honours ; and tnat there is to this day 
a temple of Daedalus on one of the 
islands near Memphis, which is revered 
by the neighbouring inhabitants." 

The principal deities of Memphis 
were Pthah, Apis, and Bubastis ; and 
the goddess Isis had a ma^ificent 
temple there, erected by Amasis. That 
of Pthah, or Vulcan, was said to have 
been founded by Menes, and was en- 
larged and beautified by succeeding 
monarchs. MoBris erected the north- 
em vestibule; and Sesostris, besides 
the coloaaal statues above mentioned, 
made considerable additions with enor- 
mous blocks of stone which " he em- 
ployed his prisoners of war to drag to 
the temple." Pheron, his son, also 
enriched it with suitable presents, 
which he sent on the recovery of his 
sight, as he did to all the principal 
temples of Egypt ; and on the S. of the 
Temple of Pthah were added the 
sacrcHl grove and Temple of Proteus. 
The western vestibule, or propyleeum, 
was the work of Bhampsmitus, who 
also erected 2 statues, 25 cubits in 
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height, one on the N., the other on the 
8. ; to the fonner of which the Egyp- 
tians gave the name of summer, and to 
the latter winter. The eastern was 
the largest and most magnificent of all 
these propylna, and excelled as well in 
the heauty of its aoidptnre as in its di- 
mensions. It was built by Asychis. 

Seyeral grand additions were after- 
wards made by Psammetichns, who, 
bc^des the southern vestibule, erected 
a large hypsethral court covered with 
sculpture, where Apis w&s kept, when 
exhioited in public. It was surrounded 
by a peristyle of Osiride figures, 12 
cubits in height, which served instead 
of columns ; — similar no doubt to those 
in the Memnonium at Thebes. I have 
endeavoured to give an idea of the in- 
terior of this court of Apis in my 
' Meinners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egjrptians.' (Frontispiece of vol. i.) 

Many other kings adorned this mag- 
nificent temple of Pthah vrith sculpture 
and various gifts, among which may 
be mentioned the statue of Sethos, in 
commemoration of his victory over the 
Assyrians, holding in his hand a mouse 
with this inscription, "Whoever sees 
me, let him be pious." Amasia, too, 
dedicated a* recumbent colossus, 75 ft. 
long, in this temple, which is the more 
singular as there is no instance of an 
Egyptian statue, of early time, in that 
position. 

According to Herodotus, *• The 
t^menof, or sacred gp^ve, of Proteus 
was very beautiful and richly orna- 
mented. Some Phconicians of Tyre, 
settlers at Memphis, lived round it, 
and in consequence the whole neigh- 
bourhood received the name of the 
Tyrian camp. Witliin the temenos was 
the Temple of Proteus, which was 
called •' of Venus the stranger ; " 
whence the historian conjectured that 
it was of Helen, who was reported to 
have lived some time at the court of 
the Egyptian king. This is of course 
an idSo Greek i^ry, which, like so 
many others, shows how ready the 
Greeks were to derive everything from 
their own country. 

Strabo, in speaking of Memphis^ 
says, " Near to the pyramids is Mem- 



phisy the royal residence of the Egyp- 
tians, distance three schosnes fiK>m the 
Delta. It has a temple of Apis, who 
is the same as Osiris. Here the buU 
Apis is kept in an enclosure, and 
treated as a god. He has a wlute mark 
on his forehead, and other small spots 
on his body, the rest being black ; and 
when he dies another is selected, from 
having certain signs, to take his place. 
Before the enclosuro is a courts and 
another for the mother of this bull. 
He is permitted to go out occasionally 
into the court, particularly when any 
strangers aro aesirous of seeing him 
(at other times being onlv seen through 
the windows of his aboae) ; and after 
he has played about a little he is taken 
back. 

** The temple of Apis is close to that 
of Vulcan (Pthah), which is^very 
magnificent, both in size and other 
respects. Before the dromos lies a 
colossus of a single stone, and in this 
space it is cubtomary to have ball- 
fights, the animals lieing trained for 
the purpose by persons who are like 
the oreeders of horses : and having 
fought together, the reward is ad- 
judged to the victor. At Memphis is 
also a temple of Venus, supposea to be 
a Greek goddess. Some oeUeve it to 
be dedicated to the moon. There is 
also a Serapeum'' (or temple of Serapis) 
*' in a very sandy spot, where drifts of 
sand are raised by the wind to such a 
degree that we saw some sphinxes 
buried up to tbeir ,heads, and others 
lialf-covOTed. From thia circumstance 
an^ one may judge of the clanger of 
bemg overtaken there by a whirlwind 
of fiand — [See above, p. 184.) The 
city is large and populous, next to 
Alexandria in size, and, like that, 
filled with foreign residents. Before 
it are some lakes; but the palaces, 
situated once in an elevated spot, and 
reaching down to the lower part of 
the city, are now ruined and deserted. 
Omtiguons are the grove and lake.** 

"Beyond Memphis (to the 

southward) is tne dty of Acanthoa, 
with a temple of Osins, and a grove 
of Theban acanthus-trees, which pro- 
duce gum ; after which is the Aphio- 
ditopdite Dome, and a d^ of that 
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name on the Aiabiaa (eastern) bank, 
where a sacred white cow is kept" 

The taking of Memphis by the 
^ ^ ^endans, under Cambyses, was the 
first blow received by this ancient 
city, which continued to be the capital 
of the lower country until commerce 
so increased the importance of Alex- 
andria, that Mempiiis, like Thebes, 
declined in size and opulence ; and in 
the time of the Romans Memphis held 
a secondary rank, and Thebes had 
ceased to be a dty. Memphis still con- 
tinued to enjoy some consequence, even 
at the time of the Arab invasion ; and 
though its ancient palace was a ruin, 
the governor of Egypt, John Mecaukes, 
still resided in tbe city; and it was 
here that he concluded a treaty with 
the invaders after they had succeeded 
in taking the strong Boman fortress 
at Babylon. The wealth, as well as 
the inhabitants of Memphis, soon 
passed to the new Arab city of Fostat, 
and the capital of Lower Egypt in a 
few years ceased to exist. Tne blocks 
of stone of its ruined monuments were 
token to build modem edifices; and 
we find Pooocke more than a hundred 
years ago expressing his astonishment 
that the position of Memphis should be 
• entirely tmknown. Modem discoveries 
have ascertained its site, but we are 
surprised to find so few remains of this 
vast city ; and the only traces of its 
name in the country are preserved by 
very doubtful tradition, and the MSS. 
of we Copts. 

Several roads lead from the valley 
of the Nile to the F^oom, across the 
low Libyan hills, some from near 
AbooroQW, the great pyramids, and 
the neighbourhood of Sa|^]^ara and 
Dashdor. There are others from dif- 
ferent points, along the whole range 
to its entrance near the pyramid of 
Illahoon, westward of Benisooef. 

In the plain between the pyramids 
and the Nile are the sites of many 
ancient towns; and about 5 m. to the 
NJf.E. of Abooroash is Weseem, in 
Gpptic Boushem, which probably occu- 
pied the position of L^topolis, the 
capital of tne nome joining the Mem- 
phite to the N. 



ROUTE 7. 

CAIBO TO ST7EZ. 

a. VariouM Roads. 

Though there are many roads and 
tracks over the desert to Suez, one 
only need be described as a route, 
the rest not being known to European 
travellers. But I shall first mention 
the principal roads, in the order in 
which they pome, beginning at the 
north. 

1. One from Belbays, by the Delta, 
ascends the Wadee Jafira, crosses 
the road to Syria, and joins the 
Perb el Maazee. 

2. The Derh d Maazee, from Cairo, 
passes by Heliopolis and the Birket 
el Hag ; 10 m. beyond which last 
the road to Syria branches off to 
the 1., after passing the high sand- 
hills of Undtyjn. 

3. Derb d Hag, '*road of the pil- 
grims," is the same as the last, 
until after it passes the Birket el 
Hag, when it turns to the rt by a 
stone rain called e' Sibeel ("the 
fountain*'), and the other con- 
tinues below the Undth^im hills to 
thel. 

4. Derh d Hamra {tchich is (he one 
taken hy the Indian Mail) passes to 
the S. of the red mountain, and 
joins the Derb el Hag about 27 m. 
horn Cairo. 

5. Derb e* Totoara (like the 3 last, 
from Cairo) joins the Hamra 
about 6 m. from the Wadee e* 
Gendelee. 

6. Derb e Taroheen, from El Bussateen, 
a village 3 m. above Old Cairo, 
ascends the Mu^ttum range by 
the Baluvbela-me, and joins the 
Towara rAtd 25 m. from Cairo, 
and the same distance from El Bus- 
sateen. It Mis into the Derb el 
Hag at El Muggreh, 58i m. from 
Couo. 

7. A road also leaves the Nile about 
half-way between Cairo and Beni- 
sooef^ passing by Wadee el Gho- 
meir. 
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h. Didance$. Cairo to Suez by the 

Derh el Homra, 

MUee. 

Oairo to Ealaiat Raidn 9 

Wadee IJalazonee 8 

Derb el Hag joins this road from 

theN 10 

Gross Wadee Gtendelee, and then 

Wadee Jafifia 10 

Om e' Sharame^t 3 

Kobbet e' Takrodree 4 

j'lain of £1 Mnggreh 10 

ElMiiktala 10 

Fort of Agero<5d 6 

Beer Suez swells) 8 

To Suez 4 
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Between Kalaiat Baidn and Wadee 
Halazdnee i's much petrified wood. 
I observed a pahn-tree from 25 to SO 
ft. 'long, and other wood, in the sand- 
stone rock. The Wadee Halazdnee, 
or the " valley of snails,** is so called 
from their abounding there, as indeed 
throughout this part of the desert. 
But they are not found to the B. of 
lat. 29° 20'. 

The small Acacia-tree, called Dar 
el Hdmra, *' the red abode,*' or Om e* 
Sharameet, *'the mother of rags," is 
the spot where the pilgrims rest on 
their wa^ to Agerood; and near this 
is the prmcipal station (No. 4) of the 
passengers by the overland route. It 
IS, however, no longer called " Dar el 
Eamra," but " Dar el Bayda;* •* the 
iiohite abode," Abbas Pasha having 
built a palace there, and preferring an 
epithet of better omen. 

gobbet e' Takrdoree is a tomb built 
by the friends of an African straneer 
who died there, and a little beyond it 
is Beer el Batter, a " well *' only in 
name, though many attempts were 
made to discover water by digging 
there some years a^. 

Ko fresh water is met with on the 
8nez road, except after abundant rains 
in the Wadee Gendelee, ^ a mile to the 
1. of the road, and also in the Wadee 
Jaflfra, into which the Gtendelee runs 
not far from where the road crosses 
it. Near Beer el Batter the limestone 



rocks reappear, and the petrified wood 
ceases with the sandstone. 

The plain of El Muggreh is the 
high^ part of the road. To the east- 
ward of it all the valleys flow towards 
the sea, and to the westward towards 
the NUe ; and here the Derb e' Tara- 
been joins the ** road of the pilgrims.*' 
About 8 m. further, and about 2 m. 
short of El Miikiala, is the course of 
an ancient road, the stones cleared off 
and ranged on either side, indications 
of which are seen long before to the 
westward in the heaps of stones placed 
at intervals as road-marks. 

The ancients probably followed the 
same line as the pilgrims at the pre- 
sent day, by the Derb el Hag ; though 
another road seems to have led in a 
southerly direction from Hellopdlis, 
and either to have fallen into it to 
the W. of the Wadee Halazdnee, or 
to have gone in a difierent line through 
the desert to the B. 

A little beyond this the Maaaee 
road joins the Derb el Hag, and they 
continue together to El Miiktala and 
Agerood, where, as already shown, 
the road of the pilgrims runs off to 
the eastward, and Ihe others go im a 
southerly direction to Suez. 

The main road passes by the defile 
of £1 Miiktala ; most of the roads hav- 
ing been once more united into one, a 
short distance before reaching it. The 
course thus £ar firom Cairo is nearly E. ; 
it then takes a southerly direction to 
Suez ; but the Derb el Ha£ again strikes 
off to the eastward from the tort of Age- 
rood, and crosses the peninsula of Sinai. 
Agerood is a Turkish fort : and at Beer 
Suez is a well of brackish water. 

These roads are now no longer used, 
as there is a railway from Cairo to 
Suez. It has passenger and goods 
trains. The journey occupies about 
five hours. There are also special 
trains for the Indian passengers and 
mails on the arrival of the steamers at 
Alexandria and Suez. 

The &re8 from Odro to Suez have 
varied, and I must refer the traveller 
to 'Bradshaw*8 Continental Bailway 
Guide.* 

SUEZ is in lat. 29^ 57' 80" N., and 
long. 32° 35' E. from Greenwich. The 
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enviroDB are monotonous and barren. 
The town is small and insignificant. 
But Suez is not without interost in an 
historical point of view, from having 
been the spot near which the Israelites 
crossed the Red Sea on their way to 
the wilderness of Sinai, and were 
deUrered from the bondage of the 
Egyptians. This passage of the sea 
was probably a short distance to the 
E. of the modem town, at tlie spot 
where the camels now ford it on their 
way to the fountain of El Ghurkudeh. 
In former times the wat«r appears to 
have been considerably deeper than 
at the present day, as we find positive 
evidences of the elevation of the 
fETound in the vicinity, at least on the 
W. side of Suez, where the plain, once 
covered by the aoa, and still strewed 
with shells, is far above the reach of 
its liigbest rise. 

Blanv reasons combine to fix the 
spot about the present ford, among 
which are the direction of the channel, 
the general line of the road, and the 
depth of the water. Of the first it 
may be o1h»erved that it is the part of 
the sea most likelv to be affected in 
the manner described, "by a strong 
east wind. " 2. The road from Migdol 
(if it be the defile still known to the 
Arabs by the name of Mifktala), 
where the Israelites turned off to the 
rt., goes directly to this point ; and 3. 
thoi^ the traditions of the Arabs 
fix the naasage at the eastern end of 
the Wadee el Arraba, *' the valley ef 
the ehariott,*' and the wells and moun- 
tain of Hammam Pharaoon, on the 
opposite shore, are said to have de- 
rived that name from the destruction 
of Pharaoh's host, the depth of the 
sea . there, and in all other parts, 
would have been too great to allow 
of its division being compared to a 
wfdl on either hand ; for it is natural 
to suppose the Israelites would not 
have made less of the miracle, and 
the division of deeper water would 
undoubtedly have justified their call- 
ing it a mountain rather than a 
walL Moreover the greater breadth 
of the sea in other places would 
have required a longer period for 
tlieir passage than is given in the 
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Bible; and the object of entangling 
and overwhelming the chariots uud 
hodt of Pharaoh would be sufficiently 
obtained there by the n^turn of the 
waters blown bade by the wind, and 
the addition of a tide of between 5 
and 6 ft, which rises tliere regularly 
to the present day. Besides, according 
to Dr. Bobinson, the island just below 
the ford is still called Gezeeret el 
Yahuod, " the island of the Jews.'* 

It is from the ddiveranee of the 
Israelites that tradition asserts the 
neighbouring Oehd Aitdka has received 
its name, though tlie Moslems pre^ 
tend that its tdgnifioation, "deliver* 
ance," relates to their release from 
the perils of the pilgrimage when in 
sight of this welcome mountain. 
Ageruod Las also been allowed to 
claim some connexion with that re- 
markable event ; and etymology mieht 
perhaps discover in it a distinct aUu- 
i»ion to the overthrow of Pharaoh's 
chariots, whose Hebrew appellation, 
"Agelout," bears some resemblance 
to this modem name. 

Muktala, or El Milktala, may be the 
site of the ancient Migdolt not only 
from a similarity of name, but fron) 
its position, bemg the point where 
the road turns off from its previously 
easterly course direct to the soa; 
and though the name signifies "the 
slaughter," and appears to mark the 
spot of some later Arob battle, it must 
be rememberfxi that the Arabs are in 
the habit of substituting names from 
their own language for olaer ones when- 
ever they happen to trace any resem- 
blance to them ; an instance of which 
may be found in El Gez^r (Algiers), 
"the islands," substituted for the 
ancient name Julia Gsssarea ; in Ahoo- 
Seer for Busiris; in Tel-De/enneh for 
Daphne'; and in numerous others. 
This Migdol may only have been a 
" tower," not a town ; and the Mig- 
dol or Magdoltnn on the Egyptian 
frontier was near the Mediterranean, 
between Salah^h and Kat^h (see 
p. 208). One " Magdal, the tower of 
Kin^ Sethi," is mentioned in a p^ipypu 
of Signor d'Anastasi. 

The name of ^citim or J^dkoomt 
given to the range of mountains, and 
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to the Bed Bea itself in this part, is 
also supposed to relate to the history 
of the Israelites, its meaning, **de- 
stniction," referring to that of the 
host of Pharaoh; though the great 
antiquity of the town of Glysma sug- 
gests that j^obsim is an Arah corrup- 
tion of the old Greek name. Glysma 
appears to have heen a fort as well 
as a town, and was perhaps the spot 
where the troops destined to guard 
the sluices of the canal were sta- 
tioned ; and it is remarkable that the 
elevateid height outside the N. gate 
of the modem town of Suez is still 
known by the name of Kolzim. It 
was called Gastrum by Hicrocles and 
Epiphanius: and KXwrfui (Glysma) or 
KKtifffM is first mentioned by Lucian. 
It appears to be the same as the 
Glysma Pmsidium of Ptolemy, though 
he places it much farther down the 
coast. His positions, however, are not 
always certain ; and a garrison would 
be stationed here, rather than on any 
other part of the coast. Besides, we 
have not only the traditional name of 
this eminence to guide our opinion, but 
the authority of history, which men- 
tions the re-opening of the canal by 
Omer to l^olzim on the Red Sea, for 
the purpose of sending providions to 
Mecca. Aboolfeda is still mote pre- 
cise in his position of Kolzim, and 
leaves no room to doubt that it stood 
exactly at the spot now occupied by 
Suez. His words are "At the ex- 
tremity of the gulf intervening be- 
tween Tor and Egypt was situated 
the town of j^olzim, and those who 
so from Egypt to Tor a)« wont to fol- 
low the coast from Kolzim to Tor." 
Glose to it (he says in another place) 
is the spot where Pharaoh was 
drowned. It has given the name of 
** Sea of Kolzim" to the gulf, and ap- 
pears to have succeeded to Arsinoc, 
munded by Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
so called after his sister : and has been 
itself succeeded in turn by the modem 
Suez. 
The old Goptic nnme of the Red 

Sea was IlIOiUL Jtaj^^pi ** the 

Sea of Sari," corresponding to the Im 
(or Yim) Soof D)D D^ of Hebrew, and 



Bahr Soof of Arabic For though mH>ft 
is tninslated ** flags" (Exod. ii 5), 
which do not grow in the Nile, it is 
here the same as the Arabic soo/, a 
small seaweed common in this as in 
other seas; and so called from its 
resemblance to **wool" (jfoqf). It is 
probably the Bytiphloea pinadroide9 
(Phya. Brit r, 85). The name Bed 
Sea was originally applied to the Per- 
sian, and afterwards to this gul^ as 
well as to that part of the Indian 
Ocean which lies oetween them; but 
the name " red " was not from any sea- 
weed, or colour about the sea ; and it 
was Old v the same as that of the Edom-- 
itee and other red races in. the neigh- 
bourhood. 

At the isthmus, Dr. Lepslus found 
a series of Persian monuments of the 
time of Darius, conmiemorating (his 
reopening of) the canal between the 
Nile and Red Sea ; and on one of 
them, near Shatuf, the name of Darius 
is written in cuneiform characters, but 
in a cartouche of Egyptian fiim. 



The anciknt Ganal of ABsnioe. 

This ancient work, known in fonner 
times as the canal of Hero, is dow 
completely filled with sand, except in 
that part where it is made to supply 
the modem village of Tel el Wadee 
and the neighbouring lands for the 
purposes of cultivation. Its greatest 
extent, to the Tel e* Rig^beh, is about 
26 m. from Belb^vs. The oommenoe^t 
ment of the canal may be ssid to be 
about 6 m. W. of Tel el Wadee, a 
modem town built by Mohammed 
Ali, and at 15 m. to the N.K of Bel- 
bays ; though the point where it first 
diverges from the valley of tiie Nile 
may be fixed near £1 Haid, 2 m. to 
the N.E. of that town. After con- 
tinuing from Belbiiys in a direction 
nearly due E. 35 m., as fiir as Shekh^ 
Hanilydit:, it curves to the southward,!^ 
and runs by the bitter lakes to the 
Red Sea; its ancient course being 
easily traced here and there between 
Tel el Wadee and Shekh Han^ydQi; 
thtmgh nearly filled with sand. It 
may also be seen towards the Suez 
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end, for a oonbiderable distance, in 
the direction of the bitter lakes ; and 
a little to the N. of that town, just 
below the mocmd of ^olzim, are the 
remains of masonry which appear to 
have be^n connected with its exit into 
the sea and the slmces which closed 
its mouth. Here is a channel cut in 
the rock, corresponding to the direo* 
tion of the mounds of the old canal, 
of which it doubtless formed a part ; 
and a stone wall has been thrown 
across the arm of the soi that runs up 
at the side. The ford is some distance 
to the N J^ J:. of the stone wall. 

Several mounds mnric the sites of 
ancient towns upon the banks of the 
old canal: the largest of which is 
that called by the French Abookes- 
hayd, supposed by some to be Hero- 
opolis, or, according to M. Champol- 
lion, the Avaris of the Shepherd-kings. 
This, however, is not very probable. 

The name of Abodceshayd is not 
known to the Arabs, and the place is 
called by them e' Sdghees, " the water- 
wheel/' This is the only place where 
any sculptured remains are found. 
They consist of a block of granite of 
the time of Bemeses II., the supposed 
Sesostris, ornamented with 3 sitting 
figures in high relief, representing Be, 
Atmoo, and the king. 

•«This canal," says Strabo, "was 
first cut by Sesostris, before the Tio- 
wn war.** Some say it was b^un by 
Neco, or rather Fgammetichus H., 
who desisted fit>m the undertaking on 
being warned by an oracle that he 
was labouring for the Barbarians. 
1 larius, the son of Hystaspes, continued 
it ; but having, according to the same 
account, been left unfinished, Ptole- 
my Philadelphus completed it, and 
made sluices to regulate the quantity 
of water, while they permitted the 
passage of vessels. They had also 
for their object the exclusion of the 
salt water; and so effectually was 
this done, that the bitter lakes were 
rendered perfectly sweet, and abounded 
with NDe fish and the usual water- 
fowl of Egypt 

Fliny and Aristotle also mention 
Sesostris as the originator of this 
work. The former says it was com- 



menced by him, continued by Darius 
and Ptolemy (Philadelphus) to the 
bitter springs (lakes), and abandoned 
for fear of the greater height of the 
Bed Sea: to which Diodorus and 
others attribute its non-completion by 
Darius. According to Herodotus, it 
was ''four days' voyage in length, 
and sufficiently broad for 2 trireme* 
to row abreast;" or, according to 
Strabo, 100 cubits (150 ft.). "The 
water was derived from the Nile, 
which entered it a little above Bu- 
baatiB, and it entered the Bed Sea 
near to Patumos, a town of Arabia." 
It was here that Ptolemy founded 
Arsinoe, which Strabo says was also 
called Gleopatris, though he shortly 
after appears to consider Uicm 2 dis- 
tinct towns. 

With regard to Heroupolis, if Pliny 
and Strabo are rieht in placing it on 
the gulf, it may be the same as Pi- 
Hahuoth (ni^HH ^BX where the Is- 
raelites encamped near the sea, and 
the name of the Heroopolites Sinus 
mip^ht be adduced in favour of this 
opinion. Nor would it be difficult to 
trace the name in that given by the 
Hebrews ; the Pi being the Egyptian 
article ** the/* and the h and th at the 
beginning and end being Hebrew 
additions, which leave the real word 
Hire, or Hero. But this is an etymo- 
logical fiincy, OQ which I by no means 
insist. 

In the time of the Bomana the 
canal was still used for the purposes 
of communication with the Bed Sea, 
but at a subsequent period it fell into 
disuse, and, being neglected, was 
choked up with sand, in which state 
it oontinued till re-opened by the 
Arebs in the caliphate of Omar. 
This prince was induced to send or- 
ders for repairing it, on finding that 
the Holy Land of Arabia had only 
been rescued from the miseries of a 
famine by opportune supplies of com 
Arom Egypt; and Omar, to prevent 
the recurrence of a similar disaster, 
rei»olved on re-establishing this means 
of communication with the Bed Sea. 
His anxiety for the welfare of the 
Holy Cities was welcomed with un- 
bounded demonstrationB of gratitudi^ 

K 2 
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from all ranks of Moslems, as well as 
from the people of Arabia itself; and 
Omar receiv«i the flattering title of 
'• Prince of the Faithfal" (Ameer el 
Momene^n), which was thenceforward 
adopted by his successors in the ca- 
liphate. One hundred and thirty-four 
years after, £1 Monsoor Aboo Gafer, 
the second caliph of the Abbaside 
dynasty, and the founder of Bagdad, 
is said to have closed this canal, to 
prevent supplies being sent to one of 
the descendants of Ali, who had re- 
volted at Medeeneh. Since that time 
it has remained unopened; though 
some assert that the Sultan Hakem 
once more rendered it available for 
the passage of boats, in the year a.d. 
1000, after which it became neglected 
and choked with sand. 

But though the passage of boats 
was imped^, and it was no longer 
of use for communication with the 
TUid Sea, some portion still contained 
water during the inundation, until 
closed by Mohammed Ali; at which 
time it is said to have ilowed as far 
as Shekh Uandydi^ and the bitter 
lakes. 

Of that grand project^ the Suez 
canal, it will be time to speak when 
the proposed navigable thip canal, from 
the Mediterranean to the Red Sea, 
shall have been made. It will then 
be a work worthy of the skill and 
greatness' of the French by whom it 
was projected. The English, though 
more interested in its completion than 
any other people, owing to the greater 
extent of their trade, have not con- 
sidered the proiect likely **to pay;" 
and time will snow whether the adp 
canal will be acoompliBhed,or be limited 
to one of transhipment. As yet the 
nucleus only of wnat is to be the canal 
exists, under the name of the **Rigde" 
(or •* gutter "), occupying a fractional 
}X)rtion of the breadtu and depth of the 
intended canal; which can only be 
traversed by flat-bottomed boats draw- 
ing a yery few inches of water, and 
that only Dy flushing the rlgole, here 
and there, with water for the occasion. 
Much has been said about "forced 
labour.'* It is true it has been used 
there ; indeed, no public work, no canal. 



however necessary for the welfare of 
the people themselves, has yet been 
executed in Esrypt without forced 
labour ; and the Egyptian government 
offers the excuse uf this fact, and of its 
being a civil instead of a military eon" 
fcri^Uon, This does not, however, 
mitigate the hardship, and there might 
be a possibility of abolishing it in all 
cases, if the peasants became convinced 
that they would be properly paid and 
fed, and if confidence were inspired by 
fair treatment. The principle of the 
Egyptian government has always been 
that those provinces which are to pro- 
fit by a canal are bound to supply 
men to work at it. Thus the Alex- 
andrian canal claimed the aid of the 
whole population from being a general 
benefit to the country, and there might 
have been some reason in tho case if 
these civil conscripts hud been pro- 
p<rly cared for. To the Suez canal, 
nowever, the principle does not apply. 
It is of no benefit to the peasants of 
Egypt ; and the 2000 men taken for it 
f^um the neighbourhood of Sioot (lately 
witnessed by Mr. A. E. S.), and fnnn 
other parts of the country, could have 
had no obligations towards the Suez 
canal — it is, in fiict, out of Egypt; 
and as its effect will be to take away 
the trade from Alexandria, it will 
be in this i^sp^ ^ disadvantage to 
the country. The forced labour be- 
comes in consequence a greater hard- 
ship. It is not, therefore, unreasonable 
to hope, that, forced labour being once 
abandoned at the Suez canal, and the 
peasants becoming confident of receiv- 
ing good pay, and of having their in- 
terests properly attended to, the work 
will continue to be done there by 
voluntary Inboor, and that the comple- 
tion of Uiis gnind project will be the 
means of introducing among the Egyp- 
tian peasants a confidence in those 
who employ them, and of inducing the 
Egyptian government to give to labour 
lis due reward, without the necesidty 
of compulsion. 
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CAIBO TO MOUNT BINAT. 

For the journej to Mcuni Sinai it 
will be Decessary to engage some of 
the Tor Arabs, who will supply ca- 
mels, and act as guides througn their 
dewrt As usual in these excursions, 
one of them is to be the shekh or 
chief of the party, the director of all 
relating to the Arabs, and responsible 
for the protection of the traveller. 
A letter may also be taken ftom the 
Greek Patriarch at Oairo, as an intro- 
duction to the monks of the convent 

To give some idea of the charges 
frequently made for camels, I will 
give a few items of an agreement 
tor the journey to El A'^lxk 

** 1. From Suez to the Convent of 
Mount Sinai, each camel 400 piastres. 

2. From the convent toElAtmba, 
150 piastres. 

8. From the convent to £* Nakhl, 
150 piastres." 

In going from the convent to Syria 
you pass by £' Nakhl, and here you 
dismiss the Toil^ara or Tur Arabs, and 
take the camels of the Teaha to 
E' Dahreeh, and there engage horses 
for Hebron and Jerusalem, with a 
native from Hebron; or send before- 
hand to Jerusalem for a muleteer of 
that place. 

From £' Nakhl to E' Dahreeh. 150 
piastres each camel. Horses thence, 
according .to agreement, from 100 
piastres each. 

From £' Xakhl to Hebron, pftssing 
by Petra, each camel 12 to 14 dollars^ 
besides the fee of 200 piastres for each 
person, and a sheep to the shekh of 
Petra ; also the bdkshith to the shekh 
of the camels, according to his services, 
and to the guide at Petra, 

Kothing is charged for the return 
of camels, i See end of Rte. 9. ) 

The Towara Arabs also, whose ca- 
mels are hired to Mount Sinai, expect 
a present of about 50 piastres on 
arriving at the convent; and the 
priest who acts as guide receives a 
dollar for each person. Those who 
go into the convent, and sleep there, 
noake a present of about 200 piastres 



for a party; but mere visitors give 
about 2 dollars each. From Cairo to 
Petm it mud be a party, and then the 
charge is 2Z. a day. 

In this, as in every part of the 
country, it may be observed, as a ge- 
neral rule, that you are never expected 
to supply, or pay for, the food of the 
camels, or the provisions of the 'Arabs, 
under anj plea whatever ; anv offer 
of the kmd would infallibly lead to 
impositions ttom the very persons it 
was intended to befriend, and every 
attempt on their part to make such 
a demand should be finnly resisted. 
Tills I urge the more strongly, as 
some have Leen very improperly ad- 
vised to provide beans for the camela^ 
on the plea of having them for their 
return to £1 A'Jpiba, or on some other 
excuse. Yon should always engage 
the Towara or Tor Arabs and their 
camels at Cairo, and not be persuaded 
to go by water tmn. Suez to the town 
of Tor, on the Red Sea« where, having 
you in their power, they may demand 
whatever they choose, without leaving 
you any alternative but that of re- 
turning to Suez and abandoning your 
intended journey. 

Another observation I may also 
make about the tricks upon travellers 
practised by the Arabs* particularly 
lu Syria, which should not be tole« 
rated. It sometimes happens that a 
traveller is stopped on the road by 
what is said to be a party of hostile 
Arabs, and obliged to pay a sum of 
money, as he supposes, to save his 
life, or to secure tne continuation of 
hisjoumey in safety. 

Everybody who knows Arab cus* 
toms must be aware that no one of a 
hostile tribe can ever enter the ter- 
ritory of any other Arabs, without 
the insult being avenged by the 
sword , and it is evident, if no resist* 
ance is made on the part of those who 
conduct the traveller, that the attack* 
ing party are either some of their 
own, or of a friendly, tribe who are 
allowed to spoil him by the very per- 
sons he pavs to protect him; for an 
Arab would rather die than suffer 
such an affront from a ItodUs tribe in 
his own desert If then his Arabs do 
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not fight on the occafiion, he may be > 
sure it is a trick to extort money ; he 
should, therefore, use no arms against 
the supposed enemies, but afterwards 
punish his fiedthless guides by deduct- 
mg the sum taken from their pay; 
and it is as well, before starting, to 
make them enter into an engagement 
that they are aUe as well as unUing to 
protect him. 

I should add, that on starting it is 
very necessary to see that every camel 
has its proper and full load ; if not, 
the Araos will put a few things on 
each, and go away pretending they 
are loaded, their object being to get 
as many engaged as possible. 

The Tor Arabs, or tribes of the 
peninsula of Mount Sinai, are, accord- 
ing to Burckhardt, — 

I. The Sowilha, the principal tribe, 
who live to the W. of Moimt Sinai, 
and are subdivided into the — 

1. Welad Saeed. 

2. Korishee. 

8. Owdremeh, part of whom are 

called Beni-Moshen. 
4. Ba^amee, or Baham^eh. 

II. Elegit, or Aleyl^t, who live ge- 
nerally with the Mez^yneh. This 
is the same tribe to which those of 
Wadee el Arab belong, who live 
about Sabooa in Nubia. 

m. El Mezi&yneh, Mezaynat. or 
Emzityna, to the E. of Mount Sinai. 

IV. Welad Soolayman ; very few ; 
mostly at Tor and the neiglibouring 
villages. 

V. Beni Wasel, about 15 femilies, 
living with the Mezayneh, ori- 
ginally from Barbary. 

And at the northern parts of the 
pr'ninsula the Heywit, the T^^a, and 
the Tarab^n. 

Any idea of travelling with one 
tribe through a desert belonging to 
another, when they are not on friendly 
terms, should never be entertained. 
There is another dusagieeable thing 
to which travellers are sometimes ex- 
posed. Two parties of the same 
tribe quarrel for the right of con- 
ductini^ him; and i^r he has gone 
some distance on his journey, he and 
his goods are taken by the opposition 
candidates, and transferred to their 



camels. The war is merely one of 
words, which the inexperienced in the 
language cannot imderstand; but he 
fully comprehends the annoyance of 
being nearly pulled to pieces by the 
two rivals, and his things are some- 
times thrown on the ground, to the 
utter destruction of everything fragile. 
Tliis I believe no longer occurs, but it 
is as well to provide against it before 
starting, and a shekh or guide should 
be sectu^od who has decided authority, 
and can overawe all parties. Above 
all things it is important to secure the 
goodwill of the Arabs, on whom so 
much of the comfort of a journey 
neceasarily depends. And nothing is 
easier. It can of course be better 
dune if the traveller speaks Arabic; 
and I can safely say I never had a 
disagreement of any kind with any 
Arab, but have alwajrs met with good 
humour and willingness to oblige on 
every oocatdon. 

In engaging Arabs application is 
made to one of the shekhs ; and when 
one has been found who has good re- 
commendations, and hid services havd 
been engaged, it is only necessary to 
go to the consulate, and have the 
agreement oificially drawn up; in 
which the proper prices, and otibler par- 
ticulars, are stipubted. 

BequintsB for the Journey, — ^Water- 
skins may be bought at Cairo, and, if 
new, should be filled and emptied fre- 
quently to rid them of the disagreeable 
taste they give to the water. A small 
skin is now generally taken for the 
use of the kitchen, and the principal 
stock is taken in barrels. A tent 
sliould also be bought at Cairo. A 
single-pole4 tent is the best : and a 
12-r>ped one will accommodate 2 per- 
sons conveniently, or even 8. It costs 
about 700 piastres, and a 14-roped 
tent costs from 1000 to 1500. Extra 
ropes are useful, as well as a double 
supply of pegs and mallets. A Muo- 
intosh sheet or American oilcloth, for 
damp ground (brought from Europe), 
some mats, and warm covering are 
requisite, as well as wax candles, 
lampd, mishmish (dried apricots), 
maccaroni, rice, and other provisions. 
Cooked meat and fowls will last for 2 



days in winter if kept in tlie shade, 
and a few live fowu^ turkeys, and 
pigeons may bo taken, but preserved 
meatd will be found most useful for 
this journey, as 'a variety to the 
rough fiire of rice ana lentils. 
Sheep may also be bought of the 
Aram on the way, at Suez, and in the 
▼alleys of Mount Sinai. Some char- 
ooal is useful for the first part of the 
load: you afterwards find sufficient 
fiiel in the valleys. An extra supply 
of coffee and mhree tobacco, to give 
to the Arabs occasionally, will be found 
useful ; and a teimemeeh, or water- 
bottle of Russia leather, to suspend 
from your snddle, and the thMekeh 
rope-nets for packing baggsigo on tlie 
camels, are of service. Tlie water- 
skins, or btirrels, should be placed on 
these last, and never on the ground, 
which often contains much salt. 
(See also instructions for the joumev 
totheOasia,inRte..18.) 

Distanoei. Honn. Min. 

Oairo to Suez (see Rta 7) 32 30 
Suez to Ain Mooaa (round the 
gulf;, but direct only, 1| 

hour 61 to 8 

Wadee Sudr, middle .. ..7 40 

AinHawarali(lf(iraft?) ..8 45 
Wadee Ghurundel (passing 
Hammam Pharaodn about 

4m.tothert) 1 30 

W. Shubaykeh 6 5 

Head of Wadee Humr . . . . 8 5 

Saiibut el EUiidem .. .. 4 30 

Head of Wadee el Berk .. 6 15 

W.e'Shekh 6 20 

W.Solaf 3 30 

Convent 4 
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Total from Suez 64 40 



— from Oairo 97 10 



But the journey to Suez is now per- 
formed by iailway in 5 hours. 

In leaving Suez for Mount Sinai 
you pass at a i^ort distance from the 
water-side, round the end of the gulf. 
The camels, which bring water to Suez 
from the fountains of Naba or Ofaiir- 
kuden, cross the ford at the 
the Israelites are sup] 




passed when pursued by Pharaoh ; and 
you may either go direct by the ford, or 
round the gulf with the baggage. 

The manna is still found in the 
desert, yet it is rarely mot with. Dr. 
Robinson says. "It is not produced 
every year, sometimes only auer 5 or 
6 years, and the (quantity in general 
has greatly diminished. It is found 
in the form of shining drops, on the 
twigs and branches (not upon the 
leaves) of the Turfa {Tamarix Oal- 
lica marmifera of Ehrenberg), from 
which it exudes in consequence of the 
puncture of an insect of the Coccus 
kiml, Coccue tnanniparu$ of the same 
naturalist.** It is white, of the size 
of a very small pea, and ** what fulls 
upon the sand is said not to be ga- 
tliered. It has the appearance of 
gum, is of a sweetish taste, and melts 
when exposed to the sun, or to a fire.'* 
In Arabic it is called men, and is 
sold hj the druggists of Cairo. This 
name is similur to the old Hebrew, 
men or mtn, by which it is mentioned 
in the Bible, and whioli was given it 
in consequence of the uncertainty of 
the Israelites about this unknown 
substance, who called it men (** what *\, 
** for they wist not tohat it was.** 

Quails, which also served the Is* 
raelitejf for food in their wanderings 
here, still fr^uent this desert, but 
they are in very small numbers, and 
always single birds. 

Had I not been prevented viaiting 
Mount Sinai, and fulfilling my in- 
tention of surveying that part of the 
country, I might have spoken with 
more confidence of the journeying^ of 
the Israelites, and of the different 
places where tliey encamped durinj^ 
their long sojourn tliere, us well as of 
the objects most worthy of a visit in 
this desert. But for all that portion 
beyond Suez I am indebted to the ob- 
servations of others, aud to the assist- 
ance of some friends who have visited 
it. The distances are taken from Dr. 
Robinson. 

After passine round the gulf the 
road cros:«s *'the track leading from 
the ferry of Suez to the fountain of 
or. as it was called by the 
£1 Ghurkudeh, from which 
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that town is supplied with water for 
drinking. From this point the foun- 
tain is apparently 3 m. distant ;" and 
after an hour's march along the coast 
you come to the Aiii Moosa, or ** foun- 
tain of Bfoaes." Here are some wild 
palm-trees, and a small spot of land 
irrigated by the brackish water of its 
springs, ana cultivated by a few fdlaia 
from Suez. Some broken pottery, 
and a low mound of rubbish, mark 
"the site of a former village." In 
Wadee Sudr are the head-quarters of 
the Tarabeen Arabs, " who claim the 
whole territory from opposite Suez to 
Wadee Ghiinmdel; and at the head 
of it is the isolated peak of Tiiaat 
$udr, which U a conspicuous point on 
the road from Suez, and is seen from 
the interior of the Eg^yptian desert 
Ain Howirah is supp(»ed to be the 
Marah of the Isradites, where they 
found ** bitter'* water, "therefore 
the name of it was csdled Marah,** 
The water is brackish, and "some- 
what bitter;" and though no stream 
ever flows fix>m the beshi, " there are 
traces of running water round ab )ut" 

Much has been said of the supposed 
nature of the tree which, when 
Moses ''had cast into the waters" of 
Marah, they " were made sweet ; " 
and some nave imagined it to be 
the Ghaidel^, or Ghur^d, which 
abounds in these deserts. The red 
berry of that bush is eaten, but is not 
supposed to have any virtue in sweet- 
ening water; thougn there is a tree 
called y^ur, comuion in the Maazee 
desert, the seeds of whose long pods, 
when eaten before drinking, render 
the taste of water peculiarly sweet 
It is the Moringa a^beroy and the seed 
is called in Arabic Uah-qMUe, 

The road from Ain Howdnih con- 
tinues at some distance from, and 
nearly parallel with, the sea, till it 
passes on tlie rt. the mountain of 
llammam Pharadon, *'the baths of 
Pliaraoh," which projects into the sea 
about 45 geographical m. to the 
S.S.E. of Suez. This mountain is 
so culled from the hot springs that 
ri'ie at its foot on the sea-sliore; and 
a fanciful tradition of the Arabs has 
named it after the Egyptian king, as a 



memorial of the passage of the Israel- 
ites. The temperature of the largest 
spring is about 157° Fahr., and the 
water is strongly impregnated with 
sulphur and common salt They lie 
some distance out of the rood, and to 
visit them is a d&aur of several miles. 
The direct road from Wadee Ghurun- 
del, after having passed to the K of 
this mountain, takei a curve more in- 
land, and then divides into 2, one 
going to Mount Sinai by Wadee Humr 
and Sarabut el Ehadem to the 1., the 
other by Wadee Mukuttub and Wadee 
Faran to the rt., which may be called 
the lower road. 

At Nusb, or Nazbeh, a short dis- 
tance off the road to the rt, about 4 
m. before reaching Sarabut el Kh£- 
dem, are ancient copper-works, and 
many inscriptions in what has been 
called the Sinaitic character, from 
having been considered peculiar to 
the desert of Mount Sinai. They 
have been attributed to the Israelites ; 
but this hypothesis is quite untenable, 
as they are not of that remote age, 
and they are found on the western, or 
Egyptian, side c^ the Red Sea, and 
are evidently of people who navi^ted 
that part of the gulf, and visited the 
ports or watering-places upon its 
shores. I have found them on the 
rocks near the sea at Gebel Aboo 
Durrag on the Egyptian side of the 
Arabian Gulf, and others have been 
met with in the interior, at Wadee 
Dthahal, as well as at e' Gimsheh, 
and, as I have been told by Mr. 
Burton, in the grottoes of Wadee 
Om-Dthummeiana. Not only is the 
character the same, but the inscrip- 
tions begin with the same word, as at 
Mount Sinai; and in some of these 
l:ist there appears to be evidence of 
their being of Ohristian time. 

The only ruins at Ntobeh are some 
small stone houses, probably miners* 
huts ; and the scoria of copper sliows 
that metal to have been worked or 
smelted there, though no mines have 
been found in the neighbourhood. 
Instances of this frequenUy occur in 
the deserts, which was in oon8oqiienr*e 
of their finding more wood in parti- 
oular places for smelting the ore. 
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Sabablt el Khadeu. — Sardhttt (or 
Sarbdot) d Kh&dem is remarkable for 
its nnmcrous hierogljpliio tabletsi of 
very ancient date, and for tlie pe- 
culiar appearance of the place. It is 
a rocky eminence about { of an hour's 
walk from the road, on a ranc^e of 
sandstone hills, with a footpath on 
one side, leading to its extensive flat 
summit, at one end of which is a con- 
fused mass of ruins and many tablets, 
some fallen, some standing erect, 
covered with hieroglyphics, which 
from their containing tne names of 
very early Pharaohs are worthy the 
attention of the Egyptian antiquary. 
A plan of these ruins is much wanted. 

Befddes the numerous tablets with- 
in the building, are others on the 
outside, and some at a distance of ^ a 
m. from the entrance. They bear Uie 
names of various Pharaohs, among 
which are Senofro {fig, 3),— Osirtasen I. 
— the 3rd and 4th .Ajnun-m-he (Jigs. 1, 
2) — ^Amun-nou-het. the queen of the 
great obelisk at Kamak, — Thothmes 
III. and rV., — ^and Amunoph I. and 
III., — Sethi or OsLrei I. and his son 
Bemeaes the Great, — Osirei III., — 
Bemeses lY. and V., and some others. 





3. 



(En) 



The ancient name of Sar&but el 
Kh^idem seems to have been Mafak, 
or Mcfka, signifying the land of 
copper. Athor wns the pri'fdding 
deity, and Re (or Mandoo) probably 
shared the honours of the place. 

About 2 m. to the S.E. of the ruins 
of San^but el Kliddem are three ta- 
blets cut in the face of the rock, bear- 
ing the names of Thothmos IV. and 
another old king : and close to them 
are small caves in the rock, used as 
tombs. 



On the lower, or western road, at 
GAel d MukiiUuh, or **the written 
mountain,** the Sinai'tic inscriptionfl 
occur in considerable numbers. They 
cover the rocks on both sidoa of the 
valley during great part of a dav's 
journey, princi^ly on the 8. si<le, 
towards the Gebel, or " mountain," of 
that name. There are also a few in 
Arabic and Greek. 

Other Sinaiitic inscriptions are 
found near the supposed rock of 
Moses; between it and the convent 
of the forty martyrs ; and again on the 
rocks of Mount Oatherine ; and some 
are met with in Wadee Meggub and 
W. Barak. 

At Wadee Maghdra, which runs 
from Wadee Mu^uttub to the upper 
rood, are some Sinaitio and hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions of early time; 
the latter containing the names of 
4- Bemai (4), who 

was the same as 
Papi, — of Shofo* 
Suphis, or Cheops 
(5;, — of Nou-Shofo 
(6;, — and of several 



\M) 
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other very ancient Pharaolis of the 
4th, 5th, and 6th dynasties. The word 
Maghdra signifies a " cave.** 
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In Wadee Tdneh are other hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions, with the names 
of early Pharaohs; and on a sandstone 
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rock in Wadee Keneh is that of Amun- 
di'he UI., of the 12th dynasty, with 
the date of his 3rd year. (No. 15.) 

Wadee Faran, which, as Niebuhr 
says, has not changed its name since 
the days of Moses, is on the western 
road to Mount Sinai. It is a sort of 
Oasis, with high mountains, where a 
stream of water flows; which, after 
bursting forth and running with ra- 
pidity for a few hundred yards, is lost 
in the sand. Here are sevenil gar- 
dens with date-treeSf claimed by the 
Tor Arabs as belonging to them, and 
cultivated by some of the Gebeleeh, a 
sort of Arab peasantry, who live there. 
These feUalu pay a tribute to the 
Arabs in datt^'S. 

Convent of Mount Sinai, — ^The con- 
vent is situated in a narrow valley, 
backed on the S.W. b^ the bold gra- 
nite peaks of Moimt Sinai, that give a 
grandeur to the scene, while they ac- 
cord with the character of the secluded 
spot chosen for the abode of monks. 
In addition to these impressions, the 
traveller is delighted bv the appear- 
ance of a habitation, ana the bight of 
other objects as rare and pleasing in 
the desert as the abode of human 
beingH, — the green trees of a garden, 
which, however small, has in such a 
spot peculiar charms. 

The convent stands on the slope of 
a rising ground, on the western side 
of the valley. It ia surrounded by a 
strong and lofty wall, defended by 



towers. Moreover, the monks have 
small arms, and even cannon; but 
tliere is little reason to suppose that 
circumstances or their indhiation 
often cflll for their use ; and however 
successful they might be in hostility 
agiiinst the Arabs, the death of their 
enemies would be a far greater mis- 
fortune than advantage to the con- 
vent, and would be severely avenged 
by the stoppage of their supplies. 
We may, therefore, conclude that visit- 
H>rB know much more of these wea- 

Sons thai the Arabs, and that the 
efence of the convent consists, as 
becomes a Christian community, more 
in tiie friendly offices performed to 
the Arabs than in their arms : and its 
inaccesBible walls, being a sufficient 
barrier to unwelcome strangers, suffice 
to prevent the intrubion of idle or ill- 
disposed pert^ons. Though they have 
a back entrance through the garden, 
from which an underground passage 
communicatee with the interior, the 
usual mode of admittance is by a 
trap-door, or window, raised about 
30 ft. from the ground, to which visit- 
ois are drawn up by ropbS, as at the 
convents of St. Antony and St. Paul, 
in the Eastern Desert of Egypt The 
interior consLsts of sevend courts, 
with two sets of rooms, one over the 
other; the doors of the ground-floois 
opening on the open area, and those 
of the upper story on a balcony or 
wooden corridor that runs round itil 

The inmates are Greek Christians. 
In the church are preserved the relics 
of the patron, St Catherine; though 
Burckhardt s lys Seetzen is wrong in 
callin}< it the " Convent of St Cathe- 
rine,*' as it is not dedicated to her, but 
to the Transfigumtion, or, as the 
Greeks call it, the Metamorphosis. 
That, however, is the name by which 
it is generally known ; though it does 
not prevent St. George from rcceivinff 
a few spare honours in a small chapel 
on the walls, where ho is represented 
on his white horbC, warring with Uie 
dragon, and witli all the rules of draw- 
ing, in much the same manner as he 
usually does in the Coptic churches ; 
and the votaries of Islam are flattered 
by the admission of a mosk within the 
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precincts of the convent, the object 
of which IB the game as that of the 
monks of Bibbeh when they convert 
tbeir saint into a Moslem shekh. Nor 
is this the only safeguard against the 
animosity of their religious enemies, 
or the assaults of the Axab f^booter. 
Tiie monks of Mount Sinai have a 
claim on the protection, or, at least, 
on the toleration of the Moslems, by 
the express order of Mohammed, given 
them during his (supposed) vidt to 
their convent, which enjoins his fol- 
lowers to alMtain from molesting its 
charitable and useful inmates, on con- 
dition of their feeding those who pass 
by. This precious document was pre- 
served by them with becoming respect 
^ithin the convent, until Sultan Selim 
begged or demanded its removal to 
Constantinople, substituting another 
written by liim for the same purpose. 

The convent only contains, at this 
time, about 30 monks. They are go- 
verned by a superior; and some are 
priests, otliers lav brethren. The 
various duties required for the benefit 
of the community are divided amongst 
its members. One is the baker, an- 
other the miller, and another the cook ; 
one has the care of the church, an- 
other of the di'esses ; in short, every 
department is in the hands of a re- 
sponsible person — one of the brethren 
-—and iTO strange servant is admitted 
witliin the walls. They have stores 
saflScient to last for a length of time, 
which they take care to repleniah long 
before they are too much diminished ; 
and every attention U paid to those 
measures which render them inde- 
pendent of the Arabs, and capable of 
at least passive defence. 

The great church is ornamented in 
the manner of similar buildings of 
early Christian times. It has a double 
row of Corinthian columns, aUd on 
the dome over the altar is represented 
the Crucifixion in mosaic, of the By- 
zantine style, with portraits of Jus- 
tinian and the £m| trees Theodora. 
The screen separating the altai from 
the nave is elaborately worked* and 
rich with gilding ; a large cttss towers 
above all, rising nearly to the itxtf, and 
the altar is resplendent with challcesi 



candlesticks, and other ornaments. 
Numerous handsome silver lamps are 
suspended from different parts of the 
ceiling, and many bed pictures of 
saints ornament or disfigure the walls. 
"The exterior of the church," says 
Mr. Kinnear, ** is without any archi- 
tectural beauty ; but one little circum- 
stance struck me as very interesting. 
This was several shields and coats of 
arms rudely engraved on the stone, 
on each side of the entrance; me- 
morials, no doubt of the chivalrv of 
the Crusades, and perhaps Bcratohe<l 
with the daggers of some knightly 
pilgrims." 

The most sacred spot within this 
building is the chapel of the Burning 
Bush. " We descended a few steps,^ 
says the same traveller, **from the 
interior of the church to a low door, 
where we were required to take off 
our shoes, before entering ihU sanc- 
tum sanctorum of the monks, who 
displayed a great deal more fuss and 
ceremony about admitting us, than 
reverence after we were m. It is a 
small circular chapel mider a dome, 
lighted by two o'r three lamps, and 
contiiining nothing worthy of note, 
except two very beautiful illuminated 
MSS. of the gospels, which were lying 
on the altar." This Bush is a sort of 
bramble. 

Thev also show the silver lid of a 
sarcopnagus representing a full-length 
figure of the Emprets Ann of Russia) 
mno, it seems, intended to be buried 
there ; and another, said to contain 
the bones of St. Catherine, which 
were found in the neighbouring moun* 
tain ; whither, aoconimg to the monk- 
ish legend, her body was conveyed by 
angels. The spot is still marked by a 
small chapel, or hut, which coven a 
bed hollowed out of the roCk, where 
the holies lay, abd is looked tipoU 
with great re'spect by the credulous. 
Ill the library of the convebt are a 
few printed books, abd some G]:eek, 
Araluc, and oth^ MS8. 

The convent is said to have been 
founded by the Emperor Justinian ; 
but Pococke observes that St. Helena, 
the mother of Constant ine, appears to 
have bceb the first to hiy the founda'' 
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tion of it in the tower she built, pro- 
bably for hursolf and the monks, woen 
she went to Blouat Sinai. This tower 
is in the middle of the convent, where 
the archbishop lives, and is called 
after the name of the empress. 

There are several small chapels in 
the neighbourhood, and the ruins of 
other convents, which are among the 
objects visited by strangers, but pos- 
sess no interest beyond that given by 
local tradition. 

Some poor people, styling them* 
selves GeDeleeh» •* mountaineers," live 
in tlie vicinity of tlie convent. They 
are said, by Burckhardt, to bo de- 
scended from a few slaves, originally 
Christians, from the shores of the 
Black Sea, who were sent by Justinian 
as menial servants to the priests. 
!rhey are de^ndent fur their food on 
the monks, in the same manner as 
those of Wadoe Arraba arc maintained 
by the convent of St. Antony. 

The Gebel Moosa consists of two 
parts: the lower portion has been 
called Mount Horeb, and the name of 
Mount Sinai has been applied to the 
highest peak, which stands upon the 
elevated platform of Horeb. 

I do not venture, nor do I feel 
myself authorised, to give any opinion 
respecting the disputed claims of 
Geb^l Moosa and Mount Oatherine to 
the sites of Sinai and Horeb of Scrip- 
ture. Nor will I enter into the 
question of Horeb being the name 
used to denote ** the whole wilderness, 
including the lower group, called 
Gebel Serbal, as well as the upper 
group of Mount Sinai;** or of Sinai 
being, as Mr. Kin near supposes, *' the 
general name for the whole cluster," 
which is the opinion of Dr. Robinsrm. 
I may, however, observe, tiiat Horeb 
b sometimes mentioned as "an indi- 
vidual mountain^" in the same manner 
as Sinni, and is denominated "the 
mount Horeb." (Exod. . zxxvilL 6| 
Deut. i. 6.) 

The stone which is supposed by th« 
monks to have been the one struck by 
Moses, and ^ from which the water 
gushed out in Itephidim, is a piece of 
the granite rock which lias fallen from 
the mountain above, .and lies in » 



hollow recess at the place where it 
was stopped in its fiskll. It is remark- 
able for an unusual appearance in the 
centre of one side, which the credu- 
lous have converted into the marks of 
fSalling water. 

On the top of Sinai is shown a 
fissure in the rock, where Moses is 
supposed to have retired when the 
glory of the Lord passed by ; which, 
like all other locahties, has'been long 
looked upon with undoubting faith 
by the monks, and has been often 
questioned by sceptics. 

From Suez to the town of Tor the 
rocks are limestone; the primitive 
range extends Uience nearly to Ras 
Mohammed, the headlana at its 
southern extremity, at the point of 
which the limestone again appears, 
and runs to the eastward, or N.E., 
along the coast to a little beyond 
e* Shurm, where the primitive rocks 
again advance to the sea. All the 
mountain ranges about Gebel Moosa 
and the convent are primitive, and 
stretch thence in a north-easterly di- 
rect'.on to Serabut el KliMem, where 
the sandstones begin, intervening be- 
tween the primitive and the limestone 
strata, ana extending thence on the 
west nearly to the town of Tor, and 
on the esLst in the direction of £1 
A^aba. 

The town of Tor is not worth 
visiting. It is a mere seaport, inferior 
to Suez, and about 40 m. from the 
convent. 

The ancient name by which it was 
known to the Romans was Phceniocm, 
probably meaning " of the palm-trees,*' 
^irucwif, as Lieutenant Burton very 
properly suggests. It may also have 
been originally a Phcenician jtort. 
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ROUTE 9. 

MOUNT aiNAl TO EL AKABA. 

h. m. 

Gonyent to Wadee el Orfiui ..4 25 

WadeeMurrah 8 45 

Aia el Hudhera (Hazeroth) ..4 55 

W. e'Sumghee 4 45 

Ain e' Naweibia (thea by the 

aca-ooast) 4 15 

AinelWasit 1 15 

Aboo Suweirah 7 30 

W. el Mellpibbeleh 4 30 

W. lierikh, mouth 8 35 

N.W. corner of Gulf .. .. 4 45 

Castle of ElA^ba 1 20 

Total 51 

El Akaba, or Akhaha, at the X.E. 
extremity of the Elanitic gulf^ con- 
talna some miserable houses and a 
fort, where a governor resides with a 
few Turks. The name signifies **a 
mountain pass." It is a pretty spot, 
with the advantage of the sea befure 
it, which, afU'r the monotonous oo* 
lour of the desert, is a pleasing ob- 
ject ; but it may be doubted whether 
it is worth the journey. If the traveller 
does not intend going thenoe to Petra. 
It stands about 2 m. S. of the site of 
AUdUi or AUoUK which, like its neigh- 
bour Elzion-geber, was remarkable for 
the importance attached to it in the 
time of Solomon, and from having 
been the channel by which the trea- 
sures of Arabia und India flowed tp 
Byria. It was the poasession of this 
point that led to the wealth of Solo- 
mon ; and it Is curious to observe how 
every place has successively risen to 
importance the moment it enjoyed the 
benefits of the Indian trade. 

When the Rdomites were conquered 
by David, the whole of their country 
to the head of the Elanitic gulf fell 
into the possession of the Jews; all 
the **Edomites became Davids se^- 
Tants,*' and "he put garrisons in 
Edom. ' (1 Chron. xviii. 11.) Solo- 
mon afterwards *'made a navy of 
Bhips at Ezion-geb^, which is beside 
Kloth, on the shore of the Bed Scsi 



in the land of Edom.'* The ships 
were navigated bv Phoenicians in Uie 
service of the «fewish king, whose 
friendsliip with Hiiiim secured for 
him the aid of those skilful navi- 
gators; and this important source of 
wealth continued in the hands of the 
kings of Judah until the Edomites 
"revolted ftom under the hand of 
Judah, and made a king over them- 
selves," in the reign of Joram. (1 
Kings ix. 26; 2 Kings viii. 20.) 

In the sentence, *" Over E«1om will I 
cast out my shoe " (Ps. Ix. 8), the word 
ndU * shoe,** or ** sandal/' has been 
thought by some to signify '* glove;" 
but nal to this day means a '* sandal ^ 
in Arabic, as in Hebrew. 

Eloth was called by the Homana 
A ila or ASla ; but this and Ezion-geber 
lost all tlieir importance uniler the 
Greeks and Bomans; the ports of 
Berenice, Myos Hormos, and Andnoc, 
succeeded to the commerce of the 
East; and the Elanitic gulf enjoyed 
little of the lucrative traffic of former 
days. And if Petra, the capital of the 
Edomites, which once profited so much 
from the passaee of Eastern com- 
merce, continued to the late time of 
the Boman empire to benefit by its 
position on the way from Arabia to 
Syria, the trade which passed Uirough 
it was principally confined to that of 
caravans, the rise of Alexandria hav* 
ing put a stop to the trafiic from the 
eastern end of the Bed Sea. 

Aila or AUeh is mentioned by Arab 
writers, and a Quotation ftom Macrizi, 
given by Burckhardt, speaks of it as 
near tn Eiion-geber. "It is from 
hence that the Hedjaz begins. In 
former times it was the frontier plaoe 
of the Greeks. At 1 m. from it is a 
triumphal arch of the Ciesars. In the 
time of Islam it was a fine town, in- 
habited bv the Beni Omeya. Ibn 
Ahmed Ibn Touloun (a caliph of 
Egypt) made the road over the A Vaba« 
or steep mountain, before Aila, ^ere 
were many mneks at Aila, and many 
Jews lived there. It was tidcen by 
the Fmnks during the crusades, but 
in 5G(> A.H. Salah ed deen (Saladin) 
transported ships on camels firom Ouro 
to this place, and recovered it from 
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ihem. Near Aila was formerly situ- 
ated a large and handsome town called 

Aszioon, .^^ojc (A?eeoon), (Ezion- 

geb^r\ which in Hebrew is written 
Atzioun-Gebr (123 JWy)." 

Tlie crusaders also, took possession 
of the island of Graia, now known to 
the Arabs as the Kalat e* dayr, ** the 
citadel of the convent" It has been 
fortified, and remains of the works 
may still be perceived, tiiough it does 
not appear from Laborde's account, 
who contrived to reach it on a raft, to 
be worthy of a visit. Graia, or G^reeh, 
is a common name among the Arabs 
for an ancii nt station or fortress. 

In going to Petra {Wadee Mooid) 
from Kl Akaba it is necessary to make 
an agreement with the sliekh of the 
Alloween Anibs, und this is done in 
presence of the Nazer, or governor of 
the fort of A'kabeh. Taking advan- 
tage of tlte potdtion of the traveller 
in these lomly regions, they formerly 
asked so much, that it was better to 
go to Petra from Hebron; but now 
a stipulation has been made by our 
consul that no more than a fixed sum 
shall be paid for eitch. camel the whole 
way from A^ba to Petra and Hebron. 
A present of about ll. is albo paid by 
a party of two or three persons to 
the shekh who goes with them, ac- 
cording to his conduct 

The best road to Syria is from Cairo ; 
but after visiting Mount Sinai it is 
Itetter to go at once to Kukhl (e* 
Nakiily, and then to Gaza; or to 
Dahreeh, and then to Hebron. From 
the convent of Mount Sinai to Nakhl 
is 4 days' journey; from Nakhl to 
Gaza 5 days; and from Nakhl to 
Gahreeh 6 ; and theo 1 day, or 8 hrs., 
to Hebron. From Gaza to Jerusalem 
3 long days, and from Hebron to 
Jenxsuem 1 day, or 8 hrs. At 
Hebron the camels ore dismissed, 
and then Syrian camels, hor&es, or 
mules are to be engaged to Jeru- 
aalem, the charge for each varying 
acooniing to the number of persons 
ttavelling tit that season. Those who 
go to AJpiba and then to Byna, take 
tiie road from Al^aba to Nakhl with 
the aame Tor Arabs who aooompanied 



them to Mount Sinai; but at Nakhl 
they must engage the T^aha Arabs to 
take them to Gaza or to Hebron ; and 
a new agreement must be made before 
the N^zer of Nakhl. It is also pos- 
sible to take the Teaha to Petra from 
Nakhl, but this is a great round; 
and the Alloween are better guides for 
Petia. From AVaba to Nakhl is 4 
days' journey ; from A^ba to Petra 
5 days ; or by Wadee el Aniba (the 
lower road > 4 days ; which road is easier 
for camels, but not so interesting. 
From Petra to Hebron 6 days. The 
Arabs call Petra Wadee Moosa ** the 
valley of Moses." (See above, p. 1D7.) 
To Jerusalem and Syria, for a party 
of 4, 6, or 8, everything included, the 
general charge is 2Z. a cuiy ; one person 
4/. a day. 



ROUTE 10. 

CAIBO TO 8TBIA. 

MUcA. 
Oairo by Heliopolis, or Mate- 

r^h, to the Birket el Hag . . 10| 
To separation from the Maiazee 

road to Suez 10 

To ascent of hills of Um Gum- 

mal 10 

To centre of bed of old canal 

toArsinoe 30 

Salah^h 20 

Katech 50 

Kl Areesh .. 65 

To Gaza cGhuzzeh) .. .. 52) 
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llie road passes a short way to the 
S. of Heliopolis and of the Uirket el 
Hag, over the plain where Toman Bey 
was defeated by Sultan Selim. After 
leaving the Maazee road yon turn 
round the eastern comer of the large 
sand-hills of Undthdm. Um-Gunumil 
is high land, and from the summit the 
pyramids are seen to the W., and Grebel 
Attala, near Suez, to the £. The 
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prefix ** Vm ** is remarkable for its 
antiquity. It is found before the 
names of severe I mountain ranges in 
this desert, and an aneient African 
word implying greatness, or excellence, 
88 in Ama Zulu among the Kaffirs, 
and in Berber names in N. Africa. 
It is not related to the Aiabic 
Um or Om, "mother." About 5 m. 
further you cross the Wadee Jaf&a, 
which runs down to Belbays, about 9 
m. to the 1. In the aneient canal of 
Andnoe you pa^ near the mounds of 
an old town called Tel e' B'g&beh. 
About 6 m. to the £. of it is another 
old town, called Abookeshiiyd, or e 
Sagheea (see Rte. 7), on the canal 
also. There are the mounds of another 
town on the S. bank before you de- 
scend into the canal, about f m. 
from Tel e' Rigabeh ; and 8 m. after 
leaving the canal are the hills called 
£1 Beeud, '* the white." 

Halaheeh was probably either Taca- 
sorta or Sile of the Itinerary of An- 
toninus. One of the roads is more 
direct than this, and leaves iSalaheeli 
considerably to the 1. Several mounds 
of ancient towns' are seen in the dis- 
tance; and Tel Defenneh, which U 
nearly in a direct line between Svtla- 
h^h and Pelusium, marks the site of 
Daphne, the Tehaphnehes or Tah- 
panhes of the Bible, which was a for- 
tified outpost of Pulusium, and distant 
from it 16 Roman m. At Tahpanhes 
the Egyptian king is said by Jercmi di 
to have had a palace. (Jeremiah 
Uiu 9.) 

Peluiiium lies considerably to the 
1. of the road. The remams there 
consist of mounds and a few broken 
columns. It is difficult of access, and 
is only approachable during the high 
Nile, or when the summers sun has 
dried the mud that is left there by 
the inundation. It stands near the 
sea-shore. It is now called Teeneh 
(Tineh), which seems to indicate the 
muddy nature of the soil in the vici- 
nity, for which some suppose it was 
indebted to its ancient appellation, 
Pelusium, pdoe being the Greek for 
**mud.'* Its ancient name probably 
resembled the Peremoun or Phemmi 
of the Obpts, and the latter is the 



ori^ii of the Farama of the Arabs, by 
which it is still known ; though Savary 
states that **Fanuna was founded to 
the £. of Pelusium, which was a ruin 
in the 13th oenty." 

Pelusium in former times was a 
place of great consequence. It was 
strongly fortified, being the bulwark 
of the Egyptian frontier on the eastern 
side, and was considered the "Key," 
or, asEzekiel calls it, the ** Strength 
of Egypt." It was called in Scrip- 
ture **8in." (Ezek. xxx. 15, 16.) 
Near this the unfortunate Pompey 
met his death, basely murdered by 
oi-der of Ptolemy and his minister 
Pliotinus, whose protection he had 
claimed B.C. 48. 

The young king was engaged in a 
war with his sister Cleopatra, whom 
he had just before expelled the king^ 
dom; and the two armies were en- 
camped opposite each other in the 
vicinity of Pelusium, when the galley 
of Pompey arrived; and Achillas, 
who afterwards figured so conspicu- 
ously in the Alexandrian war against 
CsBbar, aidtd by L. Septimius and 
Sabinua, Romans in the Egyptian ser- 
vice, ** undi'r pretence of taking him 
ashore, invitea him into a boat, and 
tuacherously slew him." A mound 
of sand on the coast, about 4 his. to 
the w&ft of Pelu&ium, called by the 
Arabs the Roman hill, is said to re- 
c.»rd the spot of Pompey *s death. His 
l)ody was indeed burnt on the sea- 
shore by his freedmau Philip, and 
Ciesar is sitid to have raised a motiu- 
ment to his memory, which was after- 
wards repaired by Adrian, and visited 
by Severus. But *• the ashes of Pom- 
pey were taken to his widow, Cornelia, 
who buried them at his villa near 
Alba," though Lucan would seem to 
say that ti-.ey were slill in Egypt in 
his time. Be this as it may, the tomb 
might still remain ; but Pliny places 
it to the ead of Pelusium, in the direc- 
tion of Mons Celsius. The '* Roman 
hill'* cannot therefore be the "tu- 
mulus" of Pompey: and the tomb 
which Aboolfeda, on the authority of 
Ebn Haukel, gives to Galen, may per- 
haps be transferred to Pompey. Cer- 
tain it ii that the pfayaidan of Auzo- 
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lips was not buried in Egypt, but in 
hb native place Pergamus; and tbe 
distance from Pelusium, mentioned 
by Pliny, swms too great for the posi- 
tion of Fompey's tomb. 

On tbe coast to the E. of Pelnsinm 
Pliny mentions *' Ghabri» Oastra, 
Oaaius Mons, the sanctuary of Jupiter 
Casius, the tumulus of Pompey, and 
Ostracina,' which were on tie Lake 
Birbonis. Ostiacina is now Ostraki, 
and is about 28 m. W. of El Areesh. 

Magdolum is supposed to haye been 
about half way between Tacasarta and 
Penta Schoenon, which last may have 
be^n at the modem Kut^h. 

Ebn Said says that the sea of Kol- 
sim ( Ambtan Gulf) is so dose to the 
Mediterranean in tlilB part, that Amor 
ebn el As had intended cutting a 
canal through the Isthmus, at the 
spot called the Crocodile's TaU, but 
was prevented by Omar, who feared 
lest tiic Greek pirates should plunder 
the pilgrims of Mecca. 

El Areesh (Arish) has succeeded to 
the ancient Khinooolura, which was a 
place of exile in the time of the Fha- 
laohs, and was so called from the 
malefactors having their gnoses cut 
off,' instead of being punished by 
death. **At one season of the year 
numerous quails visited the district, 
which they caught in long nets made 
with split' reeds;" and these birds 
are often met with throughout this 
part of the desert, as in the days Of 
Actiaanes. Wadee el Areesh is sup- 
posed to be tlie torrent or "river of 
Egypt,'* which was the ancient bound- 
ary on the side of Syria. The road 
continues very near the sea-coast, the 
whole way from El Areesh to Gaza. 
Bather more than half way from ^ 
Areesh is Befah, the ancient Bhaphia, 
off the road to the westward ; Kban 
YooDos is thought to have succeeded 
to Jenysus, and Anthodon probably 
8toodtothe8.ofWadeeSheriah. The 
distance of Khan Yooncs from Gaia 
may be an objection to its being 
Jenysus, not so its (Arab) name being 
of late date; for though SiUileh, "a 
chain," is Arabic, still it marks the 
Bite of Silsilis (see p. 193). It was 
not called after the PropheL He 



would be stvled " Ndbee Yoones," and 
the Arabs nx his ** landing fiom the 
whale" between Sidon and Beiroot 

Gaza or Ghuzzeh, once a lai^ 
city, and "strongly fortified," as ita 
Hebrew and Arabic names imply, is 
now a small open town, containing 
about 4000 Inhab. It performed a 
distinguished part in the early history 
of Palestine, and is often mentioned 
in:the Bible; but it was destroyed on 
the conquest of Syria by the Moslems, 
and has never since recovered its 
importance as a city. 
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Hilc*. 
Guiro^ or Boolak, to the point 

of the Delta 16 

Bershoom, E. bank 9 

Benha-el-Assal (Athribis), E. 

bank 20 

Entrance of Canal of Moez .. 2^ 

Sahr^gt (Natho), E. bank . . 17 

Zifteh and Mit Ghumr, E. & W. 6 

Semenood (Sebennytus), W. .. 26 

Bebayt el Hagar (Iseum), W. '6^ 
Mansoora, and mouth of Canal 

ofMenzaleh, E 6) 

Shiribin, W 22 

FaiBskoor, K 22 

I>amietta,E 12 
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The point of the Delta was formerly 
a .little below the palace of Shoobra, 
wkere the Pelusiac branch turned off 
to the N.N.E. towards Bubestis. It 
is now at the junction of the Bosetta 
and Damietta branches. These two, 
the ancient Bolbitine and Bucolic (at 
Phatmetic) branches, are said by He- 
rodotus to have been "made by tbe 
hand of man," and ere the only two 
remaining, the others having either 
entirely oiBappeaied, or htmg dry m 
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mimmer ; which wonld seem to explain 
an apparently unintelligible propnecy 
of laaiah, that man should go over the 
l^ile '^dry-thod:' (Isaiah xi 15.) 

Benhaom is femous for its figs ; and 
a little beyond, on the opposite bank, 
inland in the Delta, is Fharaoonech, 
fnun which the canal of Menoof, con- 
necting the two branches of the Kile, 
derived its name. Tliis canal began 
about 4 m. further N., close to the 
Tillage of Beershems, and, passing by 
Menoof, fell into the Bosetta brancn 
at Nader. About 30 years ago it was 
found necessary to close its eastern 
entrance, in consequence of its carry- 
lug off the water into the Bosetta 
branch; and. other nayigable canals 
have been used for communication 
with the interior. Four or flye miles 
lower down is the canal of Karinayn, 
another noble work. At £' Jafiarech it 
separates into two channels, one going 
to the W. to Tauta, and the other by 
Muhallet el Kebe^r to the sea, which 
it enters at the old Sebennytic mouth, 
and the Pineptimi ostium, one of the 
fiilse mouths of the Nile. The western 
channel that goes to Tanta is only 
navigable for small craft after Janu- 
ary ; but the other is sufficiently deep 
to admit boats of 200 ardebs burthen 
the whole year. It is, however, closed 
by a bridge and sluices at Santah, 
below E' JaiSareeh ; and here goods 
are transferred to smaller boate for 
Nabarcs and those places with which 
the communication is kept up by other 
channels. This is the general prin- 
ciple of all the large canals of the 
Delta, and has been adopted in that 
of Moez, and sometimes in that of 
Alexandria. 

Benha-d'AsBal, "Benha of honey," 
is the successor of Athribis, whose 
mounds are seen to the N. They still 
bear the name of Atre^. The town 
appears to have been of considemble 
/ extent, nearly a mile in length £. 
I and W., and f m. N. and S. It was 
j intersected by two main streets cross- 
ing each other nearly at right angles ; 
fom there was prouibly a square at 
the spot where they met. A little 
beyond this quadrivium, at crossway, 
to the W., is another open space, ap- 



parently the site of the principal 
temple, and traces mav perhaps be 
discovered of the sacred enclosure on 
the outer side. In the streets are 
several large buildings, whose posi- 
tions are marked by granite columns, 
some with capitals of the same kind 
of stone, others of marble, and of the 
Coriuthian order. They are of Bo- 
man time, and I suppoge that the 
main streets had colonnades on either 
side, like those of Antiiioe. A short 
distance from the extremity of the 
eastern street is a small column with 
spiral flutes; there are also some 
houses with vaulted rooms, and others 
built of burnt brick, of late time ; but 
i the ruins are mostly of the usual crude 
brick of EgjTptian towns. I found no 
sculptures, except on a stone once 
belonging to the wall of a temple, 
and now the threshold of a shekh's 
tomb, representing a king offering to 
a god. There are several Corinthian 
capitals lying about, and a block of 
Christian time, representing a saint 
holding a cross, badly executed, in 
the worst village-tombstone style, and 
unworthy of a town which held the 
rank of an episcopal see. I also picked 
up several small objects during my 
rambles over these mounds, evi^ntly 
of Boman date ; and Mr. Harris found 
a Greek inscription of Christian time, 
mentioning the Emperors Yalens and 
Gnitiau'. 

Tliat Athribis possessed buildings 
of older time is certain, not only from 
the antiquity of the place, but finom a 
monument found there, which has 
lately been brought to Europe. It 
is a granite lion, bearing the name 
of Bemeses the Great, who did more 
towards the embellishment of the 
cities of the Delta than any other 
: Pharaoh. 

I To the N. of the town is a double 

' row of low mounds resembling the 

' banks of a canal, or the remains of 

walls : but they extend only to a cer- 

; tain distance, about 2000 ft., and are 

closed at the eastern end, so that they 

suit neither of these two. 

Many of the houses of the town 
have been burnt, as is frequently the 
case in Egyptim towns; and parts of 
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the mounds have been used for tombs, 
doubtless in after times, when the 
limits of the inhabited pcirt were con- 
tracted. They may, therefore, be re- 
ferred to a late Roman or Christian 
epoch, like those at Bubastis and 
other towns ; and thus the occurrence 
of tombs in the midst of houses, which 
is at first perplexing, may be accounted 
for. 

The modem village of Atreeb, or 
Treeb, is built at the eastern extremity 
of the old city, but contiuns a very 
small population. Benha-el-Assal is 
about Jm. to the S.W., close to the 
river. It was long famous for its 
honey, whence it received its name ; 
and this town supplied part of tlie 
present sent by John Mekaukes, the 
Coptic governor of Egypt, to Moham- 
med, which consisted of two Copt 
virgins, one of whom became his wife, 
a piece of fine cloth, a mule, and a jar 
of honey from Benha-el-ilMa2. Beer- 
shems now claims the honour of hav- 
ing this rare production of Egypt in 
the greatest quantity, and Benha has 
nothing left it but the name. 

To the N. of this town is the en- 
trance to the Toorat Moez, or Canal 
of Moez, which takes the water to 
ZalEazee^, and thence to the Lake 
Menzaleh by the old Tanitic channel. 

Continuing down the Damietta 
branch, no place of any great intt^rest 
occurs between Athribis and Sebon- 
nytus. 8ahragt on the £. occupies 
the Kite of Natho, and is called in 
Coptic NuthOpi. The isle of Natho 
was on the other side of the Nile. 
Zifteh and Mit Ghumr stand on oppo- 
site sides of the river; they have the 
rank of htrnder or town. Mit Damsees 
is the Pitemsiot of the Copts. Ben- 
neb, in Coptic Pineban or Penouan, 
has tlie mounds of nn old town, but 
no remains, and is now a small village. 
Ahooteer is larger, and has more ex- 
tensive mounds, marking the site of 
Busiris. It is called by the Copta 
Bosiri. The mounds extend beyond 
the village to the westward, and a 
short distance beyond is another 
mound, suid to have belonged to the 
old town. After many inquiries and 
searching all over the place, I found 



nothing but the granite thresholds of 
doors, and columns of Boman time in 
the principal moak. A few large 
stones are also seen here and there, 
but none bearing hieroglyphics, except 
part of a column, apparently of Ptolo- i 
maic time, in the smaller ruined mosk, ^ 
and a stone at the door of a shekh's 
tomb at the 8. end of the village. 
This has belonged to an ancient tomb, ' 
and is of old sb^le, like the false doors 
of grottoes at £1 Benheh ; but nothing 
can be traced relating to the name of 
Busiris, nor to the worship of the deity 
from whom it was so called. 

Semenood is a place of some size, 
with the usual baziars of the large 
towns of Egypt, and fiejnous for its \ 
pottery, which is sent to Cairo. Here 1 
are the mounds of Sebennytus, tiie 
city of Sem (Gem or Gom), we Egyp- 
tian Hercules. In Coptic it is called 
Gemnouti, which implies "Gem the 
Grod," and shows the origin of the 
present as well as the orthography of 
the ancient name; and it is remark- 
able that the name of the god begins 
with the word noule in many legends. 

On arriving at Bemenood I in- 
quired of the people for sculptured 
stones, and was shown some granite 
blocks with hieroglyphics, two of • 
which had the name of Alexander, ^ 
and one the figure of the deity of the ; 
place, wiio is the same supposed by i 
ChampoUion to be the Egyptian Gem ^ 
or Hercules. It Ues close to the prin- 
cipal oil-mill of the town, the owner 
of which is most profuse in his prelsea 
of the stone, his property, which he 
would willingly sell to the first bidder. 
On a block built into the modem quay 
are a few hieroglyphics of no im- / 
portance. 

Boats are constantly employed in 
keeping up the communication with 
the different towns of the Delta 
throughout the year, the reft calling 
out the name of the place he is bouna 
for, to obtain passengers, like the oou' 
ductor of an omnibus. 

A Greek papyrus in the possession 
of Signer d'Anastasi, the Swedish 
consul-general, recording the dream 
of NecUtnebo, in which Uis complains 
of her temple being left uusculptured. 
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mentiona Mara, Orovpis (Onuris, Ho- 
nurios), at Sebennytus ; and it is 
much to be regretted that this curious 
document has not been published. 

Bebayt-^l'Haaar, the ancient Itseum, 
is little more than 6 m. below 8eme- 
nood, opposite Weeah, and about 1| m. 
from the riyer. The remains are yery 
interesting, and larger than in any 
other towu of the Delta. They are 
inferior in style to those of San ( Tanis), 
bein^ of a Ptolemaic time; but the 
number of sculptured blocks, and the 
beauty of the graoite used in this 
temple, are remarkable ; and if Bebay t 
does not boast the number of obelieks, 
which must haye had a yery graud 
effect at Tsnis^ it has the merit of 
possessing rich and elaborate sculp- 
tures. To the antiquary it is particu- 
larly interesting, from its preseiitiug 
the name of the deity worshipped 
there, and that of the ancient town. 
Isis vras eyidently the divinity of the 
city, and it was from this that the 
Oieeks and Romans gaye it the name 
of Ision or Iseum. By the Egyptians 
it was called Hebai or Hebait, *' the 
city of assembly," which has been 
preserved by the modern inhabitants 
in the name Bebayt; with the a£Sx 
el Haggar, .** of the stone," from its 
numerous stone remains. 

The temple, like many othen in 
Egypt, stood in an exteusive square 
about 1500 by 1000 ft., surrounded by 
a crude-brick wall, doubtless with 
stone giiteway ; wliich was the Umeno$ 
or dUbred enclosure, and was planted 
with trees, as Herodotus informs us in 
describing that of Bubastis. To this 
might be applied the name of the grove 
denounced in the Bible as an abomina- 
tion to the God of Israel (Ezod. xxxiv. 
13 ; Deut. xii. 8 ; 2 Kings zvii. 10.) 

The temple itself was about 400 ft 
long, or 600 to the outer vestibule, by 
about 200 in breadth, and built of 
granite, some red, some grey, of a 
very beautiful quality, and covered 
with sculptures, in intaglio and in 
relief. M&ny of the blocks are of 
very great size ; and though the temple 
has been entirely destroyed, and the 
broken stones forcibly torn from their 
places, and thrown in the greatest 



confusion one upon the other, it is 
easy to form an idea of its former 
magnificence. It is entirely of grunite 
— walls, columns, roofs, and doorways; 
affording a striking iuiitance of the 
use of this stone in the Delta; for 
though tlie building is so large, no 
block of the ordinary kinds employed 
in Upper Egypt has here been ad- 
mitted. The whole appean to have 
been erected by Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
whose name occun in all the dedica- 
tions, and who alone is seen present- 
ing offerings to the gods. The prin- 
cipal divinities aro Ms (the deity of 
the place, who has always the title 
** Lady of Hebai-t'), Ohiris (who fre- 
quently accompaides her, and is gene- 
rally called '^Lord of Hebai-t '). 
Anubis, Savak (the crocodile-headed 
god), and some othen whose legends 
are lost, and who may possibly be 
characten of Osiris. 

Unfortunately it has been so com- 
pletely destroyed that the plan cannot 
easily be recognised ; and such is the 
mass of broken blocks, that you can 
go down amongst them to the depth 
of 12 and 15 ft ; below which are the 
numerous abodes of jackals, hares, 
and other animals, who alone rejoioe 
in the ruinous state to which this 
building has been reduced. Nothing 
seems to be in its original position. 
The doorways are seen as well -as 
parts of cornices, ceilings, architraves, 
and walls, but all in confusion, and 
hurled from their places: and one is 
surprised at the force and labour that 
must have been used for the destruc- 
tion of thui once splendid building. 
The ceilings have been studded wiui 
the usual nve-nointed Egyptian stars. 
The cornices have the Egyptian /rt- 
glypht with the ovals of the king be- 
tween them ; bat in some the name of 
**Ibis, the beautiful mother-goddess," 
is substituted for the royal prenomen, 
and is accompanied by the nomen of 
Ptolemy. 

On one of the walls, about the cen- 
tre of the temple, is represented the 
sacred boat, or ark, of Isis; and in 
the shrine it bears is the **Lady of 
Hebai-t," seated between two figures 
of goddesses, like the Jewiah Oheru- 
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bim, who seem to protect her with 
their wings. They Oi-cur in two oom- 
partments, one over the otiier, at the 
ooDtre of the bhrine ; and these figures 
were doubtless the holy and unseen 
contents of the sacred repository, 
which no profane eye was permitted 
to behold, and which were generally 
covered with a veil. In the npper 
one Isis is seated on a lotus-flower, 
•nd the two figures are standing ; in 
the other all three are seated, and be- 
low are four kneeling figures, one 
with a man's, the other three w^ith 
jackals* heads, beating their breasts. 
At either end of the boat U the head 
of the goddess, and the legend above 
shows it to have belonged in her. The 
king stands before it, presenting an 
oi&aing of incense to Isis. The stone 
has been broken, and piirt of the pic- 
ture lias been taken away; but on a 
fragment below, that appears to have 
belonged to it, ia represented a sledge 
on trucks, with tlie usual ring attached 
to the end, for drawing it into the tekoSf 
of which tiiis doubtless marks the site. 
It was probably one of those isolated 
sanctuaries that stood near tlie centre 
of the fuios, or body of the temple. 

The sculptures on this wall, as on 
Borne other portions of the building, 
are in relief, — an unusual mode of 
aculpturing granite, which shows the 
great expense and labour bestowed on 
the temple of the goddess, and the 
importance of her temple. That it 
was very handsome is evident ; and to 
it might be applied the remark made 
by Herodotus respecting the temple 
of Bubastis — that many were larger, 
but few so beautiful Besides the 
unusual mode of sculpturing granite 
in relief, the size of some of the hiero- 
glyphics is remarkable, being no less 
than 14 in. long, and all wrought 
with great care. The cornices varied j 
in di&rent parts of the building ; and 
me, perhaps of the wall of the sehoe 
itself, nns the heads of IsL) surmounted 
by a shrine alternating with the oval 
of the king, in which, however, the 
hieroglyphics have not been inserted. 

On the lower compartment of the 
walls, in this part of the temple, are 
traces of tito usual figures of the god 



Nllus in procession, found by Mr. 
Harris to represent the nomc'S of 
^Sypt- Between each are water- 

Elants, and the figures of the god 
ave a cluster of those of the upper 
und of the lower country, alternately, 
on their heads. Kot far from this are 
the capitals of large columns, in the 
form of Isis* heads, bearing a shrine, 
like those of Dendera. Though in- 
ferior in size, tliey excel th<m in the 
()uality of the materials, being granite 
instead of sandstone. 

There appears to be a very g^reat 
variety in the sculptures, which' mostly 
represent offerings to Itds and the 
coutemplar deities, as in other Ptole- 
maic buildings ; and in one place the 
hawk-headed Hor^Hut conducts the 
king into the presence of the goddess 
of the temple. But the battle-scenes 
and grand religious processions of old 
times are wanting here, as in other 
temples of a Ptolemaic and Roman 
epoch : and though the sculptures 
are rich and highlv finished, they are 
deficient in the elegance of a Pha- 
monic age, — ^the feimt of all Greco- 
Egyptian sculpture, and one which 
strikes every eye accustomed to monu- 
ments erected before the decadence of 
art in Egypt. 

The modem village stands to the 
N.W., a little beyond the enclosure 
of the temenoB; and near it is a lake 
containing water all the year, except 
after unusually low inundations, which 
was probably once attached to the 
temple, like those of Eurnak and other 
plao<-8. 

After finishing my examination of 
these ruins, I had the satisfaction of 
siiooting the great enemy of the vil- 
lage, a large wolf, which in broad 
daylight was prowling about the field 
that now occupies p^ of the enclo- 
sure of Uie temple. It had been a^ 
great annoyance to the people, and 
had been in the habit of entering the 
village at night, and carrying off sheep, 
poultry, and whatever it ooiud find ; so 
that iis death paused great joy among 
those who had suffered from its un- 
welcome visits. 

Inland fimn Bebayt el Hagar is 
Benoob, which occupies the dte of 
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Oiiuphia, but, as far as I could learn, 
uithout any stone remains^ or any 
other indication of the ancient town 
beyond its mounds. 

Mansodra is one of the largest towns 
of tlie Delta, with bazaars, several 
raosks, and a government palace, and 
is one of the most flourishing in this 
part of Egypt It was founded by 
Melek el Kamel in 1221, as Aboolftila 
states, at the time of the biege of Da- 
mictta, to si-rve as a point cTappui, and 
was caUod Mansodra, ** the Victorious, ' 
from his defeat of the Crusaders in that 
spot, at the time the city was building:. 
It was there tliat Louis IX. was impn- 
soiied, after his disastrous retreat and 
capture in 1250. It is famous for its 
manufacture of a sort of crape called 
hhordytiheh ; sail-cloth, and other cot- 
ton and linen stuffs, common to the 
large towns of the Delta, are also piade 
there. In size it holds the sixth place 
among the provincial towns of Kgypt, 
after Sioot, the capital of the Saeed, 
Mahallet-el-Kebeer, Alexandria, Da- 
mietta, and Menoof. 

Mansoora has no ruins, and is not 
supposed to occupy the site of any an- 
cient city. On the N. bide of it is the 
entrance to the canal of Mcnzaleh or 
Ashmoon. There is nothing worthy 
of remark between Mansoora and 
Damietta. 

Damietia or Damai^ once famous as 
the principal emporium on this side of 
the Delta, has sunk in importance, in 
proportion as^ Alexandria has increased, 
and now only carries on a little com- 
merce with Svria and Greece. Its rice 
and fisheries, nowever, enable it to enjoy 
a lucrative trade with the interior. It 
was once famous for its manufacture of 
leather and striped cloths, which last, 
when imported into Europe, received 
from it the name of dimity. The Louses 
are well built, thougli inferior to those 
of Botetta ; and the town is one of the 
largest in Egypt, with a population of 
28,000 souls. 

Damietta is known in the history of 
the Crusaders as the bulwark of Egypt 
on that feide, and its capture was always 
looked upon as tlie most important ob- 
ject in tlieir expeditions against that 
country. Aboolfeda says " it stood on 



the shore, wheio the river runs into the 
sea ; until the danger to which it was 
cxpoftcd, from the Franks, induced the 
Egyptian caliplis to change its position ; 
and the moclem town was founded 
I higher up the Nile, about 5 m. farmer 
j from the sea." According to AbooN 
' feda, the old Damieita was destroyed, 
; and the inhaldtants were transferred to 
\ the village of Menshi'eh, wliich was 
built in its stead, and which afterwards 
buoceeded to the importance and name 
of the ancient town ; and Michaelis, on 
the autliority of Niebuhr, suys Men- 
sh^h is the name of one of the squares, 
or placet, of the modem Damietta. The 
time of this change of position, and the 
destruction of the old town, are fixed 
by Aboolfeda in the year of tlie Hegira 
648 ^A.D. 1251). The old Damietta 
had been walled round and fortified by 
Motawukke), the tenth of the Abbaside 
caliphs (about a.d. 850 ; ; and the new 
town was built by Bayb<fro, tlie fourth 
sultan of the Baharite Mcmluoks. 

The ancient name of the original 
Damietta was Taniiathis, and the 
many antique columns and blocks 
found in the present town have pro- 
bably been brought from its ruins. 
They are princi^ly in the mosks; 
and on a slab used for the ablutions of 
the faithflil, in the moiik of AbooUta i 
Ta short way outside the town, on the 
E.), is a Greek inscription witii the 
name of Tennesns. 

Other TuWM in the Ddta,— The sites 
of many interesting towns exist in tiie 
Delta which are little known, but which 
would probably repay the curious tra- 
veller for the trouble of a visit. Few 
ruins of consequence might reward his 
research; but the discovery of the 
name or figure of a deity on the frag- 
ment of a temple, or the exact position 
of the mounds, qiight enable him to 
determine the town they belonged to, 
and mak» us better acquainted with 
the ancient geography of a district now 
imperfectly known. The sites, too^ of 
Buto, of die Isle of Helbo, and many 
other places of note paentioned in his- 
tory, are of no less interest to the geo- 
gmplicr than to the antiquary. 

Near the centre of the Delta is 
Tauto, well known for its fetes in ho- 
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nour of Sayd Ahmed el Beddowee, a 
MobU'IH saint of great renown. Wlien 
the Nile was the highway from Alex- 
andria toGtiiro, Tanta was fietr from the 
direct line of communication between 
those places; but the railway now 
passes near it, and Tanta has a station. 
The Sayd el Be<ldowee was bom at 
Fez in a.h. 596 (a.d. 1200), and having 
pafiscd through Tanta with all his 
lamily, on his way to Mecca, esta- 
blished himself iu that place on his 
return, and was buried there at his 
death. 

These /«te« are celebrated twice a 
year ; one at the beginning of March, 
and the greater fHe during the inun- 
dation, a little before the canals are 
cut. Both are attended by an immense 
concourse of Moslems, who perform 
a sort of pilgrimage to the tomb of 
this holy personage. Some have stated 
their number to be 150,000 ; and, as at 
the fefotival of Bubastis, in old times, 
a greater quantity of wine was con- 
sumed than at any other period of the 
year so at Tanta greater excesses are 
committed by the modem Egyptians 
than on anv other occasion. 

People of all classes, and of all Mos- 
lem nations, who happen to be in 
Egypt, repair to the festival ; and many 
a Gairene, who has not an oppoi-tunity 
of joining a party to Tanta, is left to 
regret the pleasure, or the profit, he 
has lost ; for with many it is a source 
of speculation as well as pleasure; and 
some repay themselves handsomely for 
the journey. The greater pert, how- 
ever, attend merely for amusement, 
and a few fat Juts at' the tomb are re- 
peated, without much trouble, on the 
chance of a blessing from the suint. 

The fete lasts 8 days, and is suc- 
ceeded by that of Ibrahim e' Des- 
80(%ee, held at the village of Dessoo^ 
on the RoBctta brancji, nearly opposite 
6* Balunan^h. This, which is second 
only in rank to the fete of Tanta, is 
followed by those of Aboore^sh, of 
Aboo Mandoor, oi el Boab, of el Abbd- 
see, and others, each lasting 8 days. 
These /«tes occur twice a year, those of 
Cairo once only : the people of the 
Delta perhaps thinking that sufficient 
honour would not be done to their 



saint unless they gave him tvoo htrih- 
daw in the year. 

The Sayd el Beddowee seems to 
have succeeded to the god of 8eben- 
nytus, the Egyptian Hercules, whose 
attributes have been given him by 
popular fancy or tradition. It is the 
Sayd whose aid is invoked when atiy 
one is in need of Hrength to resist a 
sudden calamity ; the effects of a storm, 
or any frightful accident, are thought 
to 'be averted by calling out " Ya 
Sayd, ya Beddowee;*' and the song 
of **Gab el Yoosara," "he brought 
back the captives/' records the might 
and prowess of this powerful hero. 

There do not appear to be any ruins 
of an ancient city at Tanta; but re> 
port speaks of a tiiltngual inscription 
in a mosk there, as well as at Menool^ 
the truth of which it would be inte- 
resHug to ascertain. 

That we may find another of those 
valuable documents, or duplicates of 
the Bosetia stone, is a very reason- 
able hope, as there is little dcubt that 
decrees were made in Greek aad 
Egyptian, both in the time of the 
Ptolemies and Onsars, conies of which 
were deposited in all the principal 
temples; and when we read on &ie 
Rosetta stone that the same memorial 
was ordered to be placed **in ihe 
temples of the first, second, and third 
orders,** we are surprised that several 
copies of it have not been discovered. 

The Delta was in ancient times 
composed of 35 nomes, including the 
Oasis of Ammon and Nitriotis ; and 
its modem provinces are 7, which are 
subdivided into 13 departments : — 



1. l^lioob^eh, 
comprising 
the depart 
ments of . 



2. Menoofi6eh 



■■{ 



3. Bahdyreh .. 



I 



4. Gharbdeh 



5. Mansoor^h 



ih .. I 



1. Kaliodb 

2. Ashmoom 

3. Shib^en 

4. Neg^elA 

5. Damanhoor 

6. Alexandria 

7. Mahalle(-el- 

Kebeer 

8. Eafr Maggii 

9. Mit Ghumr 
10. Mansoora 
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6. Damiit(Dtip 

mietta) .. 11. Damietta 



KOUTE 12. 

CAIRO, BY WATEB, TO MEMZALEH AND 

TANIS. 

Miles. 

Cairo to the Canal of Mansoora. 

(See Route II.) 1091 

l^Iahallet-I^inanch 8 

Ashmoon, or Oshmoun . . . . 9J 

Menzaleli , . 19J 

Towe'el, on the Tanis Canal . . 4 

TaniB, now Ban .. \\\ 

162 

Maksooba to Menzaleh. 

The Canal of Menzaleh, or of Ash- 
moon, called also e' Toora-t e' Sc^heer- 
eh, ** the small canal,*' leaves the Da- 
mietta branch to the X. of the town 
of Mansoora. It is much narrower 
than those of Moez and Karinayn, 
being only about 70 or 80 ft. broad, 
and in the neighbourhood of Men- 
zaleh much less. It winds very much, 
which, if the wind is not favoure>ble, 
may delay a boat a long time, both in 
going to and coming from Menzaleh ; 
and this perhaps renders the route to 
Tanis by ZaVazeek and Bubastis pre- 
ferable. (See Rte. 13.) It contains 
water the whole year; but afler April 
U only navigable as &r as Tel e' Naa- 
sara. 

The point of land on the K. of the 
canal, where it joins the Nile, opposite 
Mansoora, is memorable from naving 
been the spot where the Crusaders 



had their camp in 1221, and egain in 
1250. 

Near Adoogee, a village about 2 
leases to the N. of ftlansooia, a 
sphinx was found some years ago, 
bearing the name of Osorkon. Ma- 
haUdrVdmaneh is, perhaps, the best 
point of departure in summer for a 
visit to the ruins of Tel-ct-Mai in the 
plain to the southward; and during 
the high Nile it may be approached by 
water to within a short distance. 

Tel^et'Mai occupies the site of 
Thmuis ; which is at once pointed out 
by its Arabic name, as well as by the 
Coptic Thmoui Some suppose it to 
be the same as LeontopoUa. A large 
monolith is still standing on the fdte 
of Thmuis. It is of gramte, and mea- 
sures 21 fL 9 in. high, 13 ft. broad, 
and 11 ft 7 in. deep; and within, it 
is 19 ft. 3 in. high, 8 ft. broad, and 
8 ft. 3 in. deep. In the hieroglyphics 
is the prenomen of Amasis, and men- 
tion seems to be made of the gods 
Neph and Moui (Heroules?). Jo- 
sephus says that Titus, on his way 
from Alexandriii to Judiea, passed by 
Thmuia. He went by land to Nico- 
polis, and then, putting his troops on 
board long ships, went up the Nile by 
the Mendesian province to the city of 
Thmuis. 

About 5 m. 8.W. by S. of Ash- 
moon is MiirFdreSt whose mounda 
indicate the site of an old town ; but 
I could not hear of any stone remains 
there. 

Aishxnoont or, as Aboolfeda writes it, 
Oshmoom,--08hmoom-Tanah, or Osh- 
moom e*-Roo-man (**of the pomegra- 
nates" , — was in his time a large city, 
with baziiars, baths, and large mosks, 
and the capital of the Dahkala and 
Beshmoor provinces. It is supposed 
to occupy the site of Mendes, but now 
presents nothing of interest llie 
only remains are of Roman time, con- 
sisting of a few small broken columns, 
fragments of granite, burnt bricks, and 
pottery, amidst mounds of some ex- 
tent but of no great height. I found 
a few Boman copper coins entirely 
corroded. No other place of interest 
occurs between this and Menssaleh. 
yiXire^'Natmrah probably occupies the 
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Bite of an ancient town, judging from 
its di&tinctiye appellation **o/ the 
Christfaru" Miniet-SUteel was for- 
merly of much greater extent and more 
flouriabing than at present, as ti.e 
style of its houses, its broken mina- 
rets, and its brick walls attest ; and 
Oemde&i is distinguished from a&r 
by its lofty minartt. 

On the canal grow numerous reeds 
and wateivplants, among which is a 
Cypenu,' It is found principally on 
the N. bank, where it has the benefit 
of the sun, and only at tlie eastern 
part of the canal. I have no doubt it 
nas been mistaken for the |)apyrus, 
and has led to the belief that this last 
grows in the vicinity of the lake Men- 
zaleh. In Aralric it is called Dees, a 
name given also to the cypems dives ; 
) and both are used for the same pur- 
poses, for making baskets, and an or- 
dinary kind of mat. 

On the canal of Menzaleh, or Ash- 
moon, are several ferries, each consist- 
ing of a boat swinging or traversing 
on a rope, in which they pass over 
their catUe and goods fh>m bank to 
bank, and which the unexpected pas- 
sage of my boat often threatenea to 
cany away, to the consternation of 
the natives. 

The land to the X. and 8. of the 
canal, particularly around MenBaleh, 
is little productive, and in parts per- 
fectly barren; and the increase of 
nitre in the soil seems to doiim to 
destruction eyen that which is still 
deserving of cultivation. Some land 
scarcely repays the Inbour of tilling 
it, and SDme' has been fbund so un- 
productive, that though rated for tax- 
ation, and annually paying firdeh, it 
has ceased to be cultivated. 

The land of tiie Delta is through- 
out infeiior to that of the Based, or 
Upper Egypt, where com is much 
cheaper than to the N. of Cairo. 
Pliny says the Theba'is was formerly 
a better cora countnr than Lower 
Egypt The ordeb of wheat in 1840 
was sold from Mellawee southwards 
at 30 piiistres, and in tlie Delta at 66 ; 
and thc»ugh the bame proportion of 
seei is sown in the latter, or half an 
ardeb to one fedddn of land, the pro- 



portion of produce is much lees, bein^ 
as B and 4 to 5 and 7, or even 8. The 
di£ferenoe in price may partiy be at- 
tributed to the greater quantity of 
other produce, as flux, cotton, nmnm, 
&o^ grown in the Delta, besides rioe, 
which is not cultivated in the upper 
country ; to the vicinity of Oairo, Alex- 
andria, and other towns; and to a 
larger export of corn to Europe. But 
still, the fact of the land oeing of 
better quality is the main cause of the 
greater proportion of corn produced 
in Upper Egypt ; for much land is also 
taken up in the Saeed with cotton, 
flax, sugar-eane, indigo, and beans; 
and the proportions of the number of 
square miks in the two are 4500 in 
the Delta provinces, and 2255 in the 
Saeed. The Delta itselt between the 
Bosetta and the Damietta branches, 
contains onlv ld76 stjuare miles. 

I found tne flax just in seed, in the 
Delta, at this season, the Ist of Dilarch, 
2.3rd of the Coptic Insh^r (Mechir) ; 
and some was still in flower. (ISee 
Exod. ix. 31.) 

Mentaleh and the Neighbourhood.'^ 
Menxaleh stnnds on the canal, about 
12 m. from its entrance into the lake. 
It is supposed to occupy the site of 
PanephysL) ; and near the point of 
land projecting to tiie N. into the 
lake some have placed Pupremis, the 
Citv of Mars. Menaaleh has no re- 
mains. It is now much larger than 
some years ago, when it was merely a 
village of fisherpien ; and several mi- 
nareto, with some respectable houses, 
present an appearance little expected 
m such an out-of-the-way place. The 
canal, which contributes so much to 
its importance, and to its very exist- 
ence us a town, also gives it a clieerfhl 
aspect. A wooden br.'dge crosses it, 
and unites the few housus on the W. 
side with the principal part of the 
town ; but this offers no otner obstacle 
to the pnsBage of boats to its moutti 
beyond the lowering of their masts. 
In the autumn there is some fbver at 
Menzaleh, but in winter it is perfectly 
healthy, and at all times more so than 
Damietta. Its principal tr^e is in 
rice and fish. The former is of good 
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quality, little inferior to that of Da* 
mietta and of Kafr el Bate^h. 

The fredh-watcr fish mostly come 
from Toweel, on a branch of the canal 
of San or Moez ; the salt-water kinds 
being brought from Matar^eh. 

On arriving at Menzaleh I found 
that it was too late in the season for 
my cangia to go into the lake, and 
thence to Tanis; I therefore went to 
the shekh of the town, who advised 
my riding over to Malarech, on the 
lake (or, as they here call it, the 
Bah&yreli)^ and there engaging a 
fishennan's boat to take me up the 
canal of Mocz to San. Having lent 
me his rahwdn (a horse tmiiied to a 
peculiar ambling paco\ and asses for 
my luggage and servants, I rode 
over to Matiir^h ; but the fishermen 
were too certain of their profits on 
fish, or too much averse to the trouble 
of tracking or panting up a canal, to 
let me a boat ; and after being doomed 
to listen to numerous assertions, "by 
the beard of the Prophet,*' that the 
mouth of the canal had been closed 
for some days by the wind (which 
every one knew to be false), I was 
obliged to return to Menzaleh, in 
spite of all my attempts, by bribery 
and persuasion, to induce them to 
relent 

Matareeh is all fish; — ^the boats, 
the house?, the streets, the baskets, 
the people's hands, all are full of fish. 
They catch fish, they salt fish, they 
live on fish and by fish ; and one 
would think it had been founded by 
the Ichthyophagi themselves. The 
filth is dried and salted here, and sent 
on camels or asses to Menzaleh, 
whence it is carried by the canal to 
different parts of the country; the 
fiithcries of the lake and canals being 
all farmed by some wealthy Christian 
speculator. 

Mattrdeh stands on a point of land 
projecting into the lake, between 6 
and 7 m. from Menzaleh, to the X. of 
which is another village, called £1 
Ghuzneh, united to it oy a dyke or 
causewav. Due E. of it is Shekh 
Abilallah, in an island called Toona, 
about 2 m. from the shore, where are 
a capital of red granite, some ancient 
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ruins of little importance, and a 
shekh's tomb, whence .its modem 
namei The lake abounds in islands. 
The most interesting to an antiquary 
is that .of Tennes, the ancient Ten* 
nesus. The remains there are of 
Roman time, and consist of baths, 
tombs, and substructions. The tombs 
are vaulted and painted, mostly red 
on a white ground. There are also 
earthenware pipes, stamped with a 
letter or mark, either of the owner or 
the miUcer. 

Pdiuium is about 23 m. to the S.E. 
of this island, and about 11 from the 
lake. 

The Lake Menzedeh may either be 
visited fh>m Matar^li, Damietta, Men- 
zaleh, or the canal of Moez ; but in 
order not to be disappointed, as was 
my fate at the first of these places, it 
may be as weU to send over from 
Menzaleh to secure a boat; which 
may also be done when Toweel on 
the Moez canal is chosen as the 
starting-place. In the mean time the 
traveller will find sufficient to employ 
his time in shooting watex^fowl that 
abound about Menzaleh, which in- 
deed would prove excellent head- 
quarters for a sportsman ; ducks being 
not only numerous there, but by no 
means wild. Boars also abound in 
the marshes on the way to Tanis, and 
the abundance of ducks, coots, and 
various kinds of water-fowl is extra- 
ordinary. 

Herns and other wading birds are 
also very abundant, as well as the 
ibis. The coot is now called ghoor; 
the hem, baUuh^; the ibis, hofhardt; 
the spoonbill, midwdg; and the peli- 
can, hegga. Haloof is the Anbic 
name of the wild boar. 

Menzdleh to 8an, or Tdn/«.~Toweol 
is 4 m. to the southward of Menzaleh. 
The road, like that of Matareeh, 
passes through a barren tract, ren- 
dered doubly sterile by the ouantity 
of nitre which impregnates tne soil, 
and after a shower of rain makes it so 
slippery, that it is difficult for camels 
and bir-shod horses to walk upon it. 
About half-way to Toweel are the 
mounds of an ancient village, and 
others a little more to the eastward, 

h 
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but with no ruins of any kind. There 
are some places without a name, but 
Toweel is a name without a place to 
which it can be said to helone, and is 
nothing more than the spot where the 
boats discharge their cargoes of fish 
to be carried to Menzaleh. A Turk- 
ish overseer and a Christian scribe 
repair thither every morning to await 
the arrival of the fishermen, who, on 
an account being taken of the con- 
tents of each boat, are paid accord- 
ingly, the day's sport bringing from 
8 to 25 piastres. The fish are caught 
in nets, and by numerous hooks ihiat- 
ened to a line extended from one 
side of the canal to the other, which 
bt'ing dragged along its muddy bot- 
tom rake up all that come in the way. 
Those talrcn in this manner are 
mostly ibe garmoot, sAoO, and other 
tiluri ; and so abundant are they here 
and in the canal of Henzaleh, that I 
have seen men stand in the water and 
catch &em in the mud with their 
hand. The freshwater fisheries are 
farmed in the same manner as those 
of the Lake Menzaleh. 

The shekh having sent over to se- 
cure a boat for me at Toweel, I found 
an awning put up, and eveirthxng 
ready for my journey to Ban, wnith is 
about 11 m. to the southward. The 
canal is the same that passes by Bu- 
bastis, Za^zee^ and Harbayt; but 
to the north of San it runs through 
a low marshy tract, abounding in 
reeds and stunted tamarisk bushes. 
The banks are very low, and the 
whole is flooded during the inunda- 
tion. Here are the pastures for cattle, 
which, like similar lowlands on the 
borders of the Lake Brulos, hence 
received, in ancient times, the name 
of BucoiUa, and were comprehended 
under the denomination of £learehia, 
or the marsh district They were 
also called BMmdor, as at the pre- 
sent day; and the same name was 
applied to a dialect of the Coptic, 
which difi'ered both fhun the Theoaic 
and Mephitic, and was spoken in 
this part of the Delta. 

Aboolfeda comprises under the 
name of Bashmour the whole of the 
inland between the canal of Ashmoon 



(or, 88 it is now called, of Menzaleh) 
and the Damietta branch, and ooa* 
siders Ashmoon the capital of this 
district. The people who live in the 
marshes differ much from the fdldh» 
of Egypt. Some are employed in 
tending cattle, others in fishing. The 
principal abode of the fishermen of 
the canal of Moes is San, where a 
ioeked or agent for the owner of the 
fisheries lives, who receives the pro- 
duce of their labour, and forwarctB it 
to ZakazeeV and other places. They 
call themselves Arabs, and, fWnn thie 
name of their tribe, Malak^n. 

On the way from Toweel to San, 
we passed, at some distance inland to 
the east, the high mounds of Dibgo, 
which mark the site of an ancient 
town; but they are said to contain 
no ruins, nor could I hear of any, ex- 
cept at Senhoor, where report speaks 
of a few white stone& 

The plain of San is very extensive^ 
but thinly inhabited ; no village exists 
in the immediate vicinity of the an- 
cient Tanis; and, when looking ftaax 
the mounds of this once splendid city 
towards the distant palms of indistinct 
villages, we perceive the desolation 
spread around it. 

The **field" of Zoan is now a bar^ > 
ren waste ; a canal passes through it 
without being able to fertilise the 
soil ; ** fire " has been set ** in Zoan ; ** 
and one of the principal capitals or 
royal abodes of the Pharaohs is now 
the habitation of fishermen, the resort 
of wild beasts, and infested with rep- 
tiles and malignant fevers. But no 
one can look upon the site of Tanib 
without a feeling of intense interest* 
It was one of the old cities of Egypt, 
founded 7 years after Hebron (wnere 
Sarah was buried), and already ex* 
isting in the time of Abraham ; and 
**the field of Zoan" is stated by the 
Psalmist to be the spot where Moses 
performed those miracles tliat ended 
m the liberation of the Israelites from 
the oppression of the Egyptians. (See 
Ezek. xix. 11, and xxx. 14; Isaiah 
XXX. 4 : Ps. Ixxviii. 12 ; Num. xiix. 
22 ; Gen. xxiii. 2.) 

Tani» — San or zisn, the TanU of the 
Greeks, the Zoan of Scripture^ and the 
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Gani or Athennes of tbe Gi)pt8-<iB 
remarkable for the height and extent 
of its monnds, which are upwards of 
a mile from K. to S., and nearly f 
of a mile from £. to W. The area 
in which the aocred enclosure of 
the temple stood is about 1500 ft. 
by 1250, surrounded by mounds of 
fallen housesi as at Bubastis, whose 
increased elevation above the site of 
the temple was doubtless attributable 
to the same cause — the frequent 
diange in the level of the houses to 
protect thom from the inundation, and 
the unaltered position of the sacred 
buildings. The enclosure or temenos 
Kurrounding the temple is 1000 ft. 
long by about 700 brood, not pieced 
in the centre of this area, but one- 
third more to the northward ; while 
the temple itself lies exactly at an 
equal distance Irom the northern and 
Bouthem line of houses — one of the 

- 1 numerous instances of Egyptian sym- 
, metrophobiB. The enolosare is of 

' ' crude brick ; and a short way to the 
E. of the centre, on its northern side, 
is a gateway of granite and fine grit- 
stone bearing the name of Bemeses 
the Great; to whom the temple was 
indebted for its numerous obelisks, 
and the greater part of the sculptures 
that adorned it 

Outside the enclosure, on the E., 
are 2 granite columns, apparently un- 
connected with the temple. They 
are 2 ft. 8 in. mean diameter, with the 
name of the same Pi.araoh, and have 
palm capitals of beautiful style. They 
may have belonged to some other 
edifice that stood without the teme- 
no3 of the principal temple, like the 
tomb of Amasis at Sa'is, described by 
Herodotus; which had also palm-tree 
capitals, and stood in the vestibule of 
the temenos. But though this appa- 
rent inoonsidtency may thus be ex- 
plained, it is not equally easy to 
account for the enclosure not compre- 
hending within it the whole of the 
temple itself; and the western wall 
abuts against the sides of the noot, 
leaving the end projecting beyond it.. 
From the wall of the enclosure to 
the two front obelisks is 100 ft. ; 150 
beyond which, going towards the naos. 



are frngments of columns, and proba- 
bly of two other obelisks, covering an 
area of 50 ft. ; beyond these, at a dis- 
tance of 120 ft., ore several fragments 
of sculptured walls, two other obelisks, 
and two black statues, extending over 
a space of 80 ft ; and after going 100 
ft. further you come to two other obe- 
lieks; and then two others 86 ft. be- 
yond tliem ; and again, at a distance 
of 164 ft., two other large obelisks, 
from which to the nao§ frout is 150 ft 

Tliough in a very ruinous condition, 
the fragments of walls, columns, and 
fitUen obelisks sufficiently attest the 
former splendour of this building; 
and the number of objlisks, evi- 
dently 10, if not 12, U unparalleled in 
any Egyptian temple. They are all 
of the tmie of Bttneaes the Great; 
some with onlv one, others with two 
lines of hieroglyphics. The columns 
had the x>apyru»-bud capital; and 
their appearance, as well as the walls 
bearing the figures of deities, seem to 
prove that some, at least, of the obe- 
lisks stood in courts or vestibules, 
forming approaches to the naoB. 
Among these figures I observed Pthah, 
Maut, and Nofre-Atmoo ; and on tho 
apex of the obelisk the king is offer- 
ing to, or kneeling before, Atmoo, 
Horns, Moui (Hercules?), and Be, who 
has sometimes tbe additional title of 
Atmoo. The obelisks vary in size : 
some have a mean diameter of about 
5 ft., and when entire may have been 
from 50 to 60 ft high ; and those at 
the lower extremity of the avenue, 
farthest from the naoa, measured about 
S3 ft. Bome of the obelisks are of 
dark, others of light red, granite, 
which might appear to have a bad 
effect, if we did not recollect that the 
Egyptians painted tlieir monuments, 
sometimes even when of granite. 

The name of Bemeses the Great is 
seen throughout the temple. In one 
place I observed that of his immediate 
successor Pthahmen, and on one of 
the statues above mentioned are the 
ovals of an unknown king. Mr. Bur- 
ton also found those of Osiitasen III. 
and Tirhaka. 

But the temple not only bears tbe 
names of kings of tbe 12tl^ aud of 
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the 13th dpasty, it existed according 
to M. Manette in the time of the 6ih, 
and the important excaTations made hj 
him at Tanis have afforded much in- 
formation respecting the early history 
of that ancient city. (See Appendix 
1, of the Catalogue of the Boolak 
Museum.) 

The naoa itself ^was yery small, 
heing, as before stated, only 64 fL by 
48 : and it presents very few traces of 
sculpture. A cornice, and the name 
of Hapi^ or the god Nilus, at the 
front, and the figure of a god, with 
traces of hieroglyphics, at the back, 
are all that I could find upon its 
fiedlen blocks. 

The obelisks and other remains are 
much buried, and tho hieroglyphics 
cannot be copied without previously 
clearing them from the soil accumu- 
lated around them. On the mounds 
at the east of the area is a skekh's 
tomb, from which you have a very 
extensiTC yiew oyer the country ; and 
beyond this, nearly in a line with the 
S.£. comer rif the enclosure, is a 
broken monolith without sculpture. 

At Tanis Dr. Lepsius found (in 
1866) a bilingual inscription, in Greek 
and Egyptian hien>$i:lyphics, of which 
he had received information from one 
of tlie engineers of the Isthmu& A 
version of it in hieratic is said, in 
the inscription, to have been made 
on another stela* It is dated in the 
9th year, 7th Apellieua, or 17th Tybi, 
of me reign of Ptolemy Euergetes 
I., whose good deeds it records, one 
of which was the recovery of the 
statues carried off in old times by the 
Persians: and orders a feast in honour 
of the king and queen to be kept on 
the day of the rising of the crowns of 
Isis, called by the priests New Year's 
Day. A second feast every 4th year 
was also to be celebrated bietween the 
Epact and the 1st of Thoth, in order 
to prevent the feasts for the future 
being movable, some which belonged 
to the summer having fallen in winter, 
owing to the wandering of the civil 
year ;•— confirming what we have always 
Lad good reason for supposing, that 
the E^jptians had two years. 

Kearly | a mile from the temple^ in 



the direction of 6.E. by 8^ are seyeral 
large round blocks of granite, in two 
lines, which appear to have oace 
foimed tlie avenue to another temple, 
now destroyed. They are much cor- 
roded, and I could discoyer no hiero- 
glyphics, or traces of sculpture, on 
any of them. They stand nearly £. 
and W., like the other temple, and at 
the western end are 2 square blodo 
resembling tablets; about 80 ft. be- 
yond which are other remains of gra- 
nite, and some white stone, probably 
marking the site of the building to 
which they formed tho avenno. On 
the moun^ to the N.W. of this are 3 
blocks bearing the name of the great 
Reraeses; and on those to the 8.W. 
of the great temple are the walla of 
crude-brick houses. 

The modem village "tonsists of mere 
huts, with the exception of a Kaa 
built by Bhekeer Effendi, who set up 
nitre-works here some years since, of 
which the ruins alone remain. Tl.e 
Kasr is occupied by an Armenian 
agent for the fisheries, who was absent 
during my visit to San. 



ROUTE 13. 

GAIBO, BT WATEB, TO BrBAflTl6, 
mABBATHTS, AND TANI8. 

Cairo to entrance of Ganal of 

Moex. (See Route 11.) .. .. 48 

MinietelKumh 15 

Bubastis (Tel BesU) 12 

Zalfa7.e«k 1 

Pharbethus (Harbayt) •• •• 15 
Tkni8(or8an) 35 
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The canal of Moez, or Tooiat Moez, 
is a noble work, being on an average 
about 150 ft broad, navigable all the 
jear for large boats, and having the 
ohaiBoter of a river, here and there 
with email islands, and steep banks, 
like the Nile. And such is its im- 
portance to this part of the coantry, 
that it has been styled the ** Golden 
Cktnal." 

The abundance of fish in the Too- 
i&t Hoez is very remarkable, and I 
have seen men catch many of the 
ftZnriM tihatt with their hands (as at 
Toweel), by seekine them in hollow 
parts of the muddy bottom. Many 
people are employed in fishing there 
with nets, rods, and lines ; which last 
have numerous hooks fiistened to them, 
without baits, and being dragged 
along the bottom of the canal by 
men hdding the two ends from the 
opposite banks, catch thoee that are 
lodged in the mud« They have estab- 
listied ferry-boats on the Toorat Moez, 
which are dragged across by a rope; 
and the scenes of oonfosion in an 
evening, as the cattle on their way 
home cross the water, are often very 
amusing. 

At J»me< el {Tttinik was a l^ljisr or villa 
of the Pashas, where they stopped occa- 
sionally to assemble the chiefs of dis- 
trictSfe for the settlement of accounts, 
and other matters relative to their 
administi-ation ; and at Td Howed are 
the mounds of an old town. 

Bubattis, the Piheteth of Scripture, 
is 1 m. to the S. of ZaJIpazeek, and 
nearly the same distaDoe fVom the 
canal. It is now called Td Basta, or 
the ''mound of Basta," in which we 
trace the ancient name of the citv of 
Pasht, the Egyptian Diana. The 
mounds are verjr extensive, and con- 
sist of the remains of the crude-brick 
bouses of the town, with the usual 
heaps of broken potteiy. They are of 
great height, confirming the remark 
of Herodotus, that Bubastis was raised 
more than any other place, when the 
increasing height of the Nile rendered 
it necesBary to elevate the sites of the 
towns of Egypt. Indeed, the descrip- 
tion he gives of the position of the 
temple (felow the levd of the houses, 



fh)m which you looked down upon it 
on all sides of the sacred enclosure), 
as well as of the street leading from 
its vestibule to the temple of Mercury, 
is fully confirmed by the actual ap- 
pearance of Tel Basta; and the inte- 
rest we feel in finding his description 
so accurate makes us regret that he 
was not equally minute in his notice 
of other places. 

From what he tells us of Sabaco 
abolishing capital punishments, and 
condemning those who were guilty of 
crimes to the labour of raising the 
sites of their native towns, it appears 
that the people of the Bubesite nome 
did not enjoy a very good reputation, 
since their capital was raised more 
than that of any other town. He 
then proceeds to describe the temple. 
**Many others," he says» **ar8 lai^r 
and more magnificent, but none more 
beautiful than this. The great god- 
dess Bubastis is the Diana of the 
Greeks. The temple forms a penin- 
sula surrounded by water on all sides^ 
except that by which you enter. Two 
canals from the Nile conduct the 
water to the entrance by separate 
channels without uniting, and then, 
diverging in opposite directions, flow 
round it to the right and left. They 
are each 100 ft. broad, and shaded 
with trees. The propyliea (toweiy of 
the propylseum) are 10 orgyes in 
height, ornamented with beautiiul 
figures 6 cubits (9 ft.) high. The 
temple is in the middle of the town ; 
and as you walk round it you look 
down upon it on every side; for the 
former having been considerably 
raised, while the temple continues on 
the same level where it was originally 
founded, entirely commands it. It is 
surrounded by a wall of circuit, sculp- 
tured with figures, containing a grove 
of very large trees, planted round the 
body of the temple itself, in which is 
the statue of the goddess. The 
length and breadth of the whole 
temple measures a stadium. At the 
entraifbe is a way paved with stones 
about 8 stadia long, and about 4 ple- 
thra broad, planted on either side with 
very lofty trees, which, after crotetng 
the market-place in an easterly direo* 
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tion, leads to the temple of Mer- 
cury." 

This ctreet, from the temple of Bn- 
bastis to tliat of Mercury, I found to 
measure 2250 ft , which exceeds the 3 
stades of Herodotus ; but the breadth, 
owing to the confu^sed mass of feillen 
walls, could not be ascertained. On 
the way is the square he mentions^ 
900 ft. from the temple of Bubestis, 
and apparently about 200 ft. broad; 
though we may conclude its original 
size to have been much greater, allow- 
ance being made for the walls of 
Mien houses with which it has been 
encumbered. Her temple is entirely 
destroyed; but ^m the stones that 
remain, we may readily believe the 
asserti()u of the historian respecting 
its beautv, the whole being of the 
finest red nanite. Its total length 
appears to liave lieen about 500 ft, 
but its breadth is no longer traceable. 
The sacred enclosure immediately 
iurrounding it was about 600 fL squaie, 
and the outer circuit containing this, 
and the canal that ran round it, 
mcasuied 940 ft. by 1200, the breadth 
exceeding the length. Few hierogly- 
phics remain ; and the only names are 
of Remeses the Great, of Osorkon, 
and of Amyrtflsus (or, as he is now 
supposed to be, Nectanebo). I ob- 
served part of an Egyptian cornice, 
\ with hieroglyphics and some small 
sculptures, representing Khem and 
I other deities; and near it another 
I fragment ornamented with a similar 
I oomice of the time of Osorkon. These 
soulptures probably belonged to a 
chamber near the adytum, and the 
t name of Osorkon shows them to have 
I been put up under the 22nd dynasty. 
' This IS called a Bubasite dynasty, 
though the kings who compose it 
appear to be of Assyrian origin. The 
soulptures are very ungular. In the 
centre is a sort of pillar, passing below 
the level of the picture, which I could 
not trace to the bottom, having come 
to water after digging a few inches. 

f Another block is of some 
^ importance, as it gives the 
^ deity of the place, who, it 
is always supposed, had a 
Uon*8 or cat's head, ana whose name 



occurs so often on monuments aboat 
the pyramids. She appears to be Bubo ; 
and uiough diffuring from Pasht, or 
Bubastis, who occurs at the 8peo8 
Artemidoe and other places, she may 
be a character of the Egyptian Diana, 
Buto is said to answer to Latona. 
She was Primeval Darkness; the 
mother-goddess, Maut, was probably 
one of her characters, and her emblem 
was the shrew-mouse. The columns, . 
at least in the vestibule, had lotu»-bud 
(or rather pap3rrus-bud) capitals, in . 
the ancient Egyptian style ; out doie I 
to the landing-plaoe is another, aaid 
to have been token many yeais ago I 
from this temple, which has the palm 
capital. This, like the blocks in the | 
temple, has the ovals of Bemeses the j 
Great, over which Osorkon has cut i 
his name; but what is singular, the 
goddess of the dty is nowhere men« 
tioned upon it; and the principal 
deity who gives "life" to the Fharac^ ' 
is the square-eared Seth, " the son of ; 
Nepte.*' This column, when entire, ' 
was about 22 ft. long, with a diameter 
of 2 ft 8 in., and was probably in 
the portico, or an inner part of the 
temple. 

In these and other ruins of the 
Delta certain peculiarities may be 
observed, in which they differ from 
those of Upper Egypt In the latter t 
the walls of the temples are sandstone, 
and the columns built of several 
pieces, and granite is confined to obe- 
lisks, statues, doorwavs, and to the 
adytii of some remarkable monuments : 
in the Delta the temples themselves 
are in great part built of granite, and 
the porticoes and vestibules have co- 
lumns of a single block of the same 
materials ; which, as fiir as I remem- 
ber, have not been met with in any 
pert of tlie upper country. 

The temple of Mercury is in a still 
more ruinous state than that of the 
great goddess: a few red granite \ 
blocks are all that remain of it, and ; 
one only presents a few imperfect hie- 
roglyphics. 

In the town, the plans of some of the 
houses may be traced, as well as the 
directions of some of the streetd and 
alleys, varying from 14 ft. 6 in. to 7 ft, 
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as the zooms of some houses vary from 
26 ft. by 14, to 7 ft square. Here 
and there are some luurow chambers, 
or recesses, like coflSns, which might 
be intended for the sepultmt) of the 
saored animals. Ilookeainvainforthe 
bones of cats ; but some human bones 
are met with among the omde-brick 
ruins to the W. of the temple, where 
one small building has the form of a 
pyramid, either the work of man or 
worn into that shape by the rain« On 
that side is a large enclosure of crude 
brick, 268 ft. square, with walls 20 ft 
thick, which appears to have been a 
fort^ with one entrance on the temple 
side. On the X. of it was a narrow 
street Many of the houses of Bu- 
bastis have been burnt, as at Thebes, 
Ba'is, and other places ; and on the S. 
side are some large mounds, reddened 
by fire, and fragments of pottory. On 
the way you pass some very lai^ cir- 
cular pits, with square maigins of 
crude brick. 

To the X.E. a very large open q)ace 
lay between the wall of the town and 
the houses, which is now a cultivated 
plain ; and one end of it comes up to 
the temple of Mercury. 

At Za^BzeeV are a bridge and 
sluices, which require a chimge of 
boats in going this way to Tanis. 
Hero too the present canal to Tel el 
Wadee, once the &mous canal of Ar- 
sinoc, commences ; and it id remark- 
able that this, whose mouth has been 
so often changed, and tuken more and 
more to the southwud, should return 
at last to the vicinity of Uubastis, 
near which, Herodotus says, it was 
first opened. 

Harbayt, or Heurhayt, the ancient 
PharbxthMi, and the capital of anome, 
to wliich it gave its name, is between 
12 and 13 ul to the X.E. of Bubastis. 
It presents nothing to ^Jj^J the trou- 
ble of a visit, and is of our less extent 
than the capital of the adjoining nome. 
The only stone remains are sbafls of 
red gnmito columns of Boman time, 
and fragments of fine grey g^ranite, 
apparently of an altar, and part of a 
stutue ; which, with mounds and crud&- 
brick ruins, are all that remain of the 
city. It stood on the Tanitio branch, 



and was a town of some consequence 
till a late time, and an episcopal see 
under Uie Lower Empire. It is still 
occupied in part by the modem vil- 
lage, which has retained the ancient 
name. 

During the winter months, after the 
inundation, the canal is open from 
Harbayt to Tanis, but in F^miary it 
is closed again, at Kofuor-Nigm, below 
Harbavt, and the only way of going to 
Tanis by water is from Menzaleh. 

Between Harbayt and Tanis the 
only place worthy of notice is Tel- 
Fttkkuos, the ancient Phacusa. 

For the description of Ta,n\a, see 
Bto. 12. . 
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Gairo, by water, to Tertlneh 

(seeRto. 6.) 50} 

Teraneh to Zakook 36} 
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The usual route from the Nile to 
the valley of the Natron Lakes, or 
Wadee mtruon, is from Terdneh. 
The journey to Zakeek, or Zakook, 
the most northerly inhabited spot in 
the Natron valley, occupies about 12 
hours on camels* 

The road, on quitting the Nile, at 
the distance of about 1} mile from 
Terineh, passes over the ruins of an 
ancient town, which have of late years 
been turned up in every direction for 
the purpose of collecting the nitre 
that abounds in all similar mounds 
tliroughout Egypt These ruins are 
of great extent, and apparently, ttona 
the burnt bricks and small decom- 
posed copper coins occasionally found 
amidst tnem, of Roman time. Some 
columns, one of which is about 2} ft. 
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in diameter, bave also been met witii; 
but no object of value bas presented 
itself to indicate a place of mucb con* 
sequence ; and it is therefore probable 
that its size "was mther owing to its 
having been the abode of the many 
persons employed in bringing tlie 
natron to the Nile than to the import- 
ance it possessed as an Egyptian 
town. This opinion is in some degree 
confirmed by the appearance of a 
larae road It^ing to it from the S. 
end of the Natron valley, which is still 
used by those who go from that part 
of the country to the Convent of 
8t. Macarius* Tliough Teraneh has 
succeeded to, and derived its name 
from, Terenuthis, it is probable that 
these mounds occupy the site of the 
ancient town, and that its successor 
was built more to the E. in conse- 
quence of a change in the course of 
the river. Momemphis and Menela'i- 
urbs also stood in the vicinity of Te- 
renuthis; and the ancient road to 
Nitriotis is said by Strabo to bave left 
the Nile not far from those places. 

According to a rough observation, I 
calculate tlie bank of the Nile at Te- 
lineh to be about 58 ft. above the 
village of Zake^ ox 86 it. above the 
sur&ce.of the Natron lakes. 

The village of Zakeek occupies the 
site of what is marked in Colonel 
Leake's Map of Egypt as an ancient 
glass-house. This is still visible be- 
neath, and close to the house built 
about 30 years since by »ime Euro- 
peans, who there established works 
fur dicing the natron, and who then 
I founded the viDage, which now con« 
! tains 50 or 60 huts, and about 200 in- 
I habitants of both sexes. The glass- 
house is probably of Roman time« It 
is built of stone, and the scoria of 
common green glass, and pieces of the 
(used matter attached to the stones, 
sufficiently indicate its site, as their 
rounded summits the form of three 
> distinct ovens. 

The natron is found both in the 
plain and in two or three of the lakes. 
Those from which it is principally 
taken are called El Goonfeddeh and 
El Hamra. Two others. El Khort^i 
and the lesser KeUihat-e'-Joon» also 



produce this salt; but, being small* 
they yield very little ; and the last is 
only frequenteil by the Arabs, who 
smuggle it thence to the Nile, diiefly 
by the road through the Fyoom. 
There are 8 lakes which contain water 
all the year, and are called MelUhat. 
The largest and most southerly, Mella« 
hat-om-Beosheli, produces only ma« 
riate of soda, or common salt. Next 
to this in size id MelUhat-e*-Ja^, also 
a salt lake ; tlien £1 Goonfedeeh and 
MeUdhat-el-Uamra, or Dow£r-el<« 
Uamra (from its round form), both 
which contain natron ; then the larger 
Mellahat-e'-Joon, a salt lake ; then e*- 
Hasooneeh, another salt lake; and 
laat El Khortai, and the leaser Joon« 
which two produce natron, and are 
much inferior in size to the preced-^ 
ing. There are also 2 ponds (Urkeh% 
the Birket^' - Shoo^yfeh, and the 
Birket-e'-Bumiied« which contain water 
the greater part of the year, but axe 
dry in summer; and a few other 
pools not worthy of notice, some of 
which yield natron of indifierenft 
quality. In those lakes which contain 
natron, or the subcarbonate, as well as 
the muriate, of soda, the two salta 
crystallize separately ; the latter above 
in a layer of about 18 in., and the 
natron below, varying in thickneest 
according to the form or depth of the 
bed of we lake^ the thinnest being 
about 27 in. All the lakes contain 
salt, though few have natron ; but I 
could not hear of any that yield 
sulphate of soda (Glauber's salts). 

The water in the lakes varies much 
in height at different seasons of the 
year.. They begin to increase about 
the end of December, and continue 
to rise till the early part of Marcht 
when they gradually decrease, and in 
May all the pools and even the two 
larger BiHceh$ are perfectly dry. The 
abuiidance of water in winter renders 
them less salt than in the subaeauent 
months, and even the height of the 
Melhihat dimiidshes greatly in sum* 
mer, leaving the dry p^ covered with 
an incrustation of muriate, or of sub* 
carbonate, of soda, according to the 
nature of the salt they contain. The 
difference between the bed of the Bir-> 
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keha and of the salt and natron lakes 
is, that the fonner, when the water 
has evaporated, is mud, and the two 
latter a firm incmstation ; and it is at 
this time that the natron called 861- 
tdnee ia collected. 

The natwm consists of two kinds, 
the wkUe and the SoUdnee; the latter 
taken from the hed of the hikes as the 
' water retires, and the former from 
the low grounds that snnoond them, 
which are not covered by water. 
This is the best quality. It is pre- 
pared for nse at the village by nrst 
washing and dissolving it in water, 
and then exposing it to the son in an 
open conrt, from which it is removed 
to the oven, and placed over the fire in 
a trongli, till all the moisture is ex- 
tracted. It is then put into a dry 
place, and sent to the Nile for ex- 
portation to Europe ; bat the SoU^hiee 
IS taken, in the state in which it is 
found, direct to Oairo. In measuring 
the specific g^vity of the water, that 
of the lakes containing natron and 
salt is found to mark 35 ^ecr&t (carats': 
in summer, immediately before it dries 
up ; in January and February, about 
24 ; the well-water of the village being 
1, and that of the Nile 0. 

The Wadee Natroon is not the only 
district in which natron is produced. 
It is found in the valley of Eileithyias, 
now El Kib, in Upper Egypt, where 
it crvstallizes on the borders of some 
small ponds to the eastward of the 
ancient town. The shores of the lake 
Moeris are also said to yield it, os well 
as "the vicinity of Alexandria, near 
the lake Mareotis, and the Isthmus of 
Suez." Some is also brought by the 
caravans from Darfour; and from spe- 
cimens I saw in the hands <2f the 
Jellabs, whom I met at the great Oasis, 
the latter oppears to be of very good 
quality. It is much sought to give a 
pimgeney to snuff. 

l^ere are several springs of fresh 
water in the Natron valley, the purest 
of which are at the convents Tor mo- 
nasteries) to the S. ; that ot Dayr 
foramo<$s being slightly salt The 
water rises from and reposes on a bed 
of day, which I found close to Za- 
\€^ and at the base of the hills to 



the westward ; and I have no doubt, 
from what I observed here and at the 
Oases, that it percolates beneath the 
mountains which separate the Wadee 
Natroon from the Nile; and, being 
carried over the clay which consti- 
tutes the base of the Libyan chain, . 
finds an exit in these low valleys, 
forming springs of fresh water in 
places where the soil is free from all 
saline matter, and salt -springs or 
ponds of natron when the eorth, 
through which it passes &om the clay 
to the surfiice, presents that foreini 
substance deposited of old in the 
neighbouring strata. The same is the 
case in manv parts of Egypt, and in 
support of this opinion I need only 
state that the water of all the salt 
wells becomes much sweeter when a 
quantity has been quickly taken out ; 
proving the water itself to be ori- 
ginally fresh, and rendered salt by 
contact with earth containing saline 
matter. 

It seems singular that the lakes 
should rise bo long after the high 
Nile, a period of nearly 3 months; 
and this can only be explained by the 
slowness of the water's passage through 
the strata of the mountains inter- 
vening between the river and this 
distant valley; which, judging from 
the time the Nile water takes to ooze 
through the alluvial deposit of its 
banks to the edge of the desert, fre- 
quently not more than a mile or two 
off, appears to be proportionate to the 
increase of distance. The dip of the 
strata that border the Natron valley 
is towards the N.E., whence it is that 
the descents to it and the adjacent 
Wadee Fargh are moru rapid to tlie 
west than to the east; and this is 
consistent with the lower level of thi* 
former valley. 

llie Wadee Natrodn boasts a very 
small population; the village of Za- 
\cceV and the four monasteries con- 
taining altogether not more than 277 
inhabitants, of which the village, as 
before stated, has 200, and the con- 
vents the remaining 77 ; — Dayr Sn- 
riani SO to 40. Si Macarius 22, Amhi 
Bishoi 13, and Dayr Baramoos 7. The; 
iomates of Oil these monasteries are 
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Ouptflk though Dayr BaramooB u said 
to be of Greek, as the Suriani of Sy- 
rian, origin. Tliey offer little to in- 
terest a stranger, and are inferior in 
size and impoi-tance to those of St. 
Antony and St Paul, in the eastern 
desert, to which they also yield in 
point of antiquity. They are, how- 
ever, quite as well built; and some 
portions of them, particularly the 
I ehurches in the tower of St. Macarius, 
, are, perhaps, superior in point of eon- 
atruction. Indeied, the slender marble 
columns that adorn its upper church 
■ are veiy elegant, and many of the 
arches m the lower part of the con- 
vent are ftir better than we should 
expect to find in these secluded re- 
gions. 

Each community is governed by a 
superior ; some of tlte monks are priests, 
with the title of father ( Aboona), and 
the rest lay brethren. 

Some of the monasteries have a 
oollectbu of books, rather than a 
library, composed of Arabio, Coptic, 
and Syriac MSS., mostly relating to 
the church service and religious sub- 
jects. 

Mr. Tattam, on his visit to these 
monasteries, brought awa^ upwards 
of 50 volumes, among which was a 
treatise of Eusebius, not previously 
known, and on his return, in 1842, he 
obtained four times that number of 
l^ISS., all indeed that were not used 
by tiie monks. 

Each monastenr does or ousht to 
possess a ketdb siuemee^ or vocabulary, 
in which each Coptic word is placed 
opposite its equivalent ^n Arabic ; not 
arranged alphabetically, but under 
various heads, as parts of the human 
body, vegetables, utensils, &o., as well 
as the names of towns in Egypt 
These last have been of great use in 
fixing the positions of many ancient 
places. It is, however, to be regretted 
that some of the names are far from 
certain, owing to the ignorant pre- 
sumption of tiie copyists, who have 
often introduced the name they sup- 
posed the town to have had, with or 
In lieu of that in the MS. they were 
employed to copy ; instances of which 
I observed in the vocabulary at Dayr 



Macarius, where Babylon is said to 
be the same as On (the ancient Helio* 
polis), and the MaUxrteh of tho 
Arabs. 

The Natron convents or monasterieB 
are all surrounded by a lofty vrall, 
with an entrance on one side so low 
that you are obliged to stoop down on 
entering ; and on the outsiae are two 
lar^ millstones, generally of granite, 
which ill case of danger are rolled 
together into the passage after the door 
has been closed, in order that the 
Arabs shall neither bum it nor break 
it open; the stones being too heavy 
and fitting too closely to be moved 
from witJiout, and intervening between 
the enemy and tlie door. Those who 
have rolled them into the passage are 
afterwards drawn up by a rope thiough 
a trap-door above: and the want of 
provisions soon obliges the Arabs to 
raise the unprofitable siege, which, not 
having been provoked by any outrage 
committed by the monks, seldom leaves 
in the recollection of the aggressors 
any ranoorous feelings ; and it rarely 
happens that they ill-treat those whom 
they happen to meet on their way to 
the Nile. 

Notwithstanding the lowness of 
these doorways, the cattle that turn 
the water-wheels for irrigating the 
gardens, and the mills for grinding 
the com, are made to pass through on 
their knees ; and even the oxen we 
had with us were subjected to this 
operation, horns, legs, and tail being in 
turns pulled, to force them thiough 
the unaccommodating aperture; fear 
of the Arabi«, who had a few days 
before carried off some catUe belonging 
to ZakoeV:. having rendered this pie« 
caution necessary. 

As soon as tho beU has announced 
the arrival of a stranger, proper in- 
quiries and observations are mode to 
ascertain that there is no danger in 
opening the door for his reception; 
and no Arabs are admitted, unless^ by 
forming his escort, they have some 
one responsible for their conduot 
On entering, you turn to the right 
and left, tlmiugh a labyrinth of pai^ 
sages and smaU courts, and at mtX 
arrive at the abode of Uie raperior 
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and the principal monks. This part 
coiifflflts of numeroua small rooms, 
each with a door serrinz as an en- 
trance for the inmate and his share of 
light, which is fastened up during his 
absence at prayers or other aTocations 
with a wooden look, whose key might 
serre as an ordinary bludgeon. In 
some parts of the world the bearer of 
such an instrument about his person 
might ran a risk of arrest for carrying 
a dangerous weapon ; and it is by no 
means certain that an Oriental inkstand 
would not render him liable to a 
similar accusation. 

A garden with a few palms, some 
olive, nehk (Rhamnus Nabeca — ^the 
lotod-tree of the Lolophagi), and other 
fruit-trees, occupies the centre of the 
principal court ; and here is frequently 
one of the churches;— fur these monas- 
teries contain more than one, and the 
tower or keep of St Macarius has no 
leds than three wittiin it, one over the 
other; as if additional services were 
required when the danger wus great, 
the tower being the last place of 
refuge when the entrance has been 
forced, or the walls scaled. Betreating 
to tiiis, they pull up the wooden draw- 
bridge that separates it from the rest 
of the building : a well of water and a 
supply of provisions always deposited 
there, and never allowed to decrease 
below a certain quantity, secures them 
against the risk of want of food ; and 
the time occupied in the siege, ere the 
Arabs could efEisct an entrance, would 
always be sufficient to enable them to 
remove everything eatable, or other- 
wise valuable, from below, and render 
the uccupation of tlie body of the 
place totally unprofitable to the in- 
truders. 

Every civility is shown to the 
'stronger during his stay, which I ex- 
perienced both at Davr Suriini and 
St. Mauarias, particularly from the 
superior of the latter; and I have 
leason to believe that the others are 
equally hospitable. The room allotted 
to a stranger at Dayr SuriiUni is large 
and well lighted ; but I recommend 
liim to remove the mats before he 
takes up his abode there, otherwise 
be is not likely to pass a comfortable 



night under the assaults of some hun- 
dreds of bugs ; and he will run a risk 
of carrying away many score in his 
baggage, which may continue to tor- 
ment him, and people the houses of 
his future hosts, unless he can spare a 
couple of hours in the morning before 
leaving the convent to clear his things 
of these intruders. St Macarius is 
free from this scourge, but of Uie other 
two I can say nothing, not having 
passed the night either at Baramo^ 
or Amba Bishoi. 

The Dayr Suridni was built by one 
Honnes ("John"), a holy personage, 
whose tree is still seen aboiit a couple 
of miles to the southward, near the 
ruins of two other convents. It is 
supposed to resemble Noah's ark in 
form, though in no other respects; 
for here, as at other Coptic monaste- 
ries, the admission of women is strictly 
prohibited, to the great discomfiture 
of anv ladies who may happen to 
visit these rogions. But thougn stem 
and inflexible, like other monks, re- 
specting the admission of women, and 
in refusing to all but the unmarried 
the privileges of a monaBtic life, they 
do not exclude a widower, on his re- 
nouncing for ever the thoughts of 
matrimony. The rules of the CSoptic 
church are even so indulgent as to 
allow a priest, who has not taken 
monastic vows, to marry once; but 
the death of this his only wife con- 
demns him to future celibacy, though 
it should happen a few weeks after 
the celebration of the marriage rites. 
They take the same view of the com- 
mand in 1 Tim. iii. 2-12, as the 
Greeks. 

The title of the superior of a mo- 
nastery is Oomfnoe. He is next in 
rank to a bishop. The head of the 
Coptic, like the Greek and other 
eastern churches, is the patriarch, who 
answers to the pope of Rome, and is 
elected to this high office from among 
the &therB of St Antony, or some 
other monasteiy. Next to him is the 
mutrdn (Metropolitan), who, appointed 
by the Egyptian patriarch, is sent to 
Abyssinia to superintend that ofiket 
of the Coptic church. In former 
times, when the patriaioh lived in 
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Alexandria, there was a mutrdn at 
Cairo ; bat his removal to the capital 
has rendered this office unDecessary ; 
and tile principal digoitnry now hold- 
ing that title is the chief of the Abys- 
sinian Christians; viio at his death is 
SQCoeeded by another from Cairo, sent 
tn chains to his see, as if to demon- 
strate with full effect the truth of 
** nolo epiicopari" 

Egypt, which once swarmed with 
moiucB* and was not less prolific in 
nnns, has now only 7 monasteries, 
and is entirely destitute of nunneries, 
whose inmates might not perhaps feel 
safe in a country in the hands of the 
Moslems. These 7 are the 2 in the 
eastern desert of St. Antony and Si 
Paul, the 4 of the Natron valley, 
and one at Gebel Koskam, in Upper 
Egypt. To these the name monastery 
poperly belongs ; and convent might 
be applied to those where women are 
admitted as well as men, as in the 
numerous Dayn on the Nile. The 
Dayr el Adra on Gebel e' Tayr, those 
of Bibbeh, Boosh, Negi^eh, Aboo 
Honnes near Antinoe, 3 in the capi- 
tal, and 2 at Old Ciiro, Amba Sa- 
moeel and Dayr el Uammdm in the 
Fyodm, those of Alexandria, Girgeh, 
Abydas, Ekhmim, Mellawee, £sn^, 
Sook, Fecshch near Menouf, '* tlie red 
and white monasterie.<< " near Soohag, 
as well as others in different parts of 
Egypt, no longer have the character of 
monasteries, the priests being seculars, 
and the inmatcB of both sexes. They 
liear, however, the name of monaste- 
lies, and ure looked upon with peculiar 
respect; the churches are visited as 
possessing peculiar sanctity, and one 
called Bitte Gamiin, near Damictta, 
has the honour of an annual pilgrim- 
ag^» which is attended by the devout 
from all parts of the country. 

Tradition states their former num- 
ber in Egypt and Jii deserts to have 
been 366— a favourite amount in tra- 
ditions of the country, which has been 
given to the villages of the Fyoom, as 
well as to the windows of the temple 
of Dendcra. 

The dLstriet of Kitria, or Nitriotis, 
is sometimes known as the desert of 
8t. Macarius, whose monastery still 



remains there, a short distance to tlie 
S. of the Natron hikes, from which it 
is separated by a few low hills. Here 
too are the ruins of 8 other similar 
buildings, once the abode of monks; 
and ab^ut ^ ro. to the £. are mounds 
of pottery, that indicate the site of an 
ancient town. Tiie remains of pagan 
date ard rare in this valley : even -tha 
small stone ruin 2§ m. to the S.W. of 
Dayr 8uri&ni is of Christian time : 
and it is difficult to fix the position of 
the 2 towns of Nitriotis, the only an- 
cient remains being the glass-house of 
Za)fxe\i, and the heaps of pottery just 
mentioned. The former, perhape, 
marks the site of Nitria, and the latter 
Sciathis, whence this district received 
the appellation of Seiathia, or Sciathica 
legio, in Coptic Shidt. 

Strabo says it contained two pits 
(lakes) of nitre (natron), the inhabit* 
ants worshipped Serapis, and it was 
the only district of £g}'pt where sheep 
w«'re sacrificed ; though HerodottM 
tells us the Mendesians had also the 
custom of immolating them to tho 
deity of their city. The Coptic name 
of the town of Nitria was Phanihosem, 
that of tho district Pmam-pihoeem. 
Hoaem means *' natron." 

Other ruined convents may be seen 
about 2 nu to the B. of the Dayr 
Suriiini; and the vestiges of a fevr 
others may be traced here and there 
in the Natron valley ; but it would be 
difficult now to discover the sites of 
the 50 mentioned by Gibbon, or even 
half that number. The modem monks 
are little interested about the ruined 
abodes • of their predecessors ; they 
are ignorant even of the historv of 
their church ; and it would be difineall 
to find any one to point out the con- 
vent where the ambitious Cyril passed 
some years under the restraint of a 
monastic life. 

The productions of the Wadeo Na* 
tron are few, and from its dreary ap« 
pearance it might be supposed to 
txMist of nothing byt the salt and 
natron for which it is indebted to 
its barrenness and its name. Two 
other articles, however, of some im« 
portanoe are grown there, and ex-> 
ported thence to the Nile,'-the mshea 
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($oamdr\ and bnlniahefl {h^erdee\ used 
for making the well-known mats of 
Egypt, that tend so much to the com- 
fort of the Guirenes. Of the former 
the beet kind are made, called Me" 
ndofee, from the town where they are 
manufiictiired ; of the latter an ii^ 
ferior quality, moat commonly need at 
Cairo ; the Menoofee being principally 
confined to the houses of the rich. 
But it is not to the Natron valley that 
the Men<k>ftie mats are indebted for 
the best rushes ; those of £1 Maghra 
or Witdee e' Soomar (^'the valley of 
rashes ') ure greativ superior, and are 
brought across the desert expressly for 
this manufoctnie. Widee el Maghra 
JH on the road to Seewah from the 
Kile, and is 3 days fiom the Natron 
lakes. Tho name beerdee, or burdee, 
is also applied to the papyrus; but 
that of the Natron lakes is a common 
bulrush, or typha. 

The aspect of the Natron valley is 
no less gloomy from the sands tliat 
have invaded it, than from the cha- 
racter of the few plants it produces. 
No trees, no esculent vegetables, re- 
lieve the monotony of the scene, or 
reward the labour of him who attempts 
to rear them ; the palm, which seems 
to belong to every district of E^pt 
where water can be found, is here a 
stunted bush, and no attempt has 
been successful to enable it to attain 
the height or character of a trea The 
few that are found between Zal^^ 
and Dayr Baiamoos, and to the E. of 
Dayr Macariua, seem only to rise 
above the earth to bear witness to Uie 
barrenness of tlie salt and sandy soil 
which condemns them to associate 
with its other btunted productions. 
These, too, which are of tho most 
humble species common to sandy dis- 
tricts, are smaller than in other de- 
serts ; the tamarisk is even rare here, 
, and nothing appears to flourish except 
the mesembrianthcroum and bulrushes. 
' These last grow both in tJie water, 
and at a distance from the lakes, 
amidst the sand-hills of the plain. 
In the water they reach the height of 
10 ft. 

The animals that frequent thii dis- 
trict are the gazelle, bn^^kur-el-wahsh 



(^** wild cow ") or antdope de/assa, the 
jerboa, fox, and others common to the 
Libyan desert; and some tmvellen 
mention the stag, though I could not 
find any one who had seen or even 
heard of it, either in tihe Widee 
Natrodu or the adjacent valley. I do 
not, however, afiirm that it has not 
been seen there : fhe sculptures of the 
ancient Egyptians represent it as an 
animal of their country, and the horns 
are sometimes sold in the streets of 
CaiiX), as rarities brought by the Aral», 
and strangely miscalled by the sellers 
''fishes' bones." 

Water-fowl abound; ducks are in 
great numbers, and water*hens, jade 
snipes, sandpipers, and other birds 
common to the lakes and ponds of 
Egypt, frequent the shores of the 
Natron lakes. 

The length of the Wadee Natrodn 
is about 22 m., its breadth, reckoning 
from the slope of the low hills that 
surround it, 5^ in the broadest part : 
though tlie actual level plain is not 
more than 2, and is here and there 
studded with isolated hills and banks 
of rock covered with send. The ascent 
from it towards the Bahr-el-Fargh is 
very gradual, but the descent to this 
last is rapid, more so even than on 
the eastern side of the Natron valley ; 
the Bahr-el-Fargh is, however, less 
deep than its eastern neighbour, 
though it surpasses it both in length 
and breadth. The hills tliat separate 
the two valleys, as well as the low 
banks that form the undulating ground 
of the BahrHil-Fargh^are covered with 
rounded bilicious pebbles, with here 
and there pieces of petrified wood and 
coarte gritstone, lying amidst loose 
sand, the rocks below being a coarse 
sandstone. These ugatised woods aro 
mostly palms, a knotted wood, appa- 
rently of a thorny kind, and a jointed 
stem resembling a cane or ' a solid 
bamboo, precisely the same tliat are 
found on the opposite side of the Nile, 
at the back of the Mo^uttum range 
behind Cairo, in what is called ** the 
petriQ^ furcst." The pebbles and 
woods have probably been once im- 
bedded in a friable layer of sandstone, 
which, having been decompose.! an I 
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carried off by the wind, has left these 
heavier bodies npon the sor&oe of 
the stratum next beneath it, while 
its lighter particles have contributed 
not a little to increase the quantity of 
sand in these districts: and indeed 
the rock immediately below is of a 
texture little more compact than that 
which I suppose to have be<;n thui 
lemoved. 

Trb Bahb-el-Fab6H. — The Bahr- 
d^Farghf or, as it is sometimes called, 
Bahr^Ma-ma, runs towards the Widee 
e' Soomdr (or £1 Maglira), on the rood 
to Seewah on one side, and to the 
back of the mountains on the W. of 
the Birket el ^om in the Fvoom on 
the other; another branch diverging 
towards the £., and communicating 
with the valley of the Nile a little 
below Abooroash, about 5 or 6 m. N. 
of the pyramids c^ Geezeh. The hills 
that Ijorder it ate of irrrgular form, 
and its bed is varied by numerous ele- 
vated ridges, depriving it of all the 
character of a river, which many 
suppose it originally to have been. 
Some have even claimed it for the 
Nile, as an old bed of that river, seeing 
in the petrified wood within its bed 
and on the adjacent hills the remains 
of boats that navigated tiiis ancient 
ehanneL But induces of similar 
hollow valleys are not wanting in the 
Oases and otlier parts of the limestone 
regions, both in the western and 
eastern deserts. 



ROUTE 15. 

CAIRO TO THE 8KEWAH, OB OASIS OF 

AUMON. 

D&7S. 

Cairo, by water, to Tertfneh (see 

Rte. (>, sect. I., and last Route) 1 

Natron Valley (fl;ood water! 37 m. 1 
£1 M&ghra, or W6dee e* Soom£r 

(brackish water) 2.} 

£1 £bah. or Libba (salt water) . 1 

£1 Gara (good water) 3 

Town of S^wah (good water) 2 

Days 10]^ 



From £1 £bah the salt water is 
taken to Alexandria^ and used as 
medicine. 

a. The most usual and perhaps the 
best route to the Oasis of Ammon is 
from Cairo by Terineh (as above); 
but there is one from Alexandria by 
Baratoon (h); another from Terimefi 
by Baratoon (e) ; and a third from the 
Fy<$om by the Little Oasis (d\ 

h. The road from Alexanaria goes 
by the sea-coast as far as Baratoon, 
tlie ancient Panctonium, and then 
turns S. to the Seewah. It was the 
road taken by Alexander. Browne 
went by it in 1792, and reached 
Seewah in 15 days. At Baratoon are 
some ruins of PiEirtetonium, which 
Strebo describes as a city, with a large 
port, measuring 40 stadia across. By 
some it was called Ammonia, 

e. That from Teraneh goes lo 
Hammam, and thence by Baratoon to 
the Seewah ; but it is a long round, 
and there is no good water except at 
Hamindm. 

d. For the road from the Fyoom to 
the Little Oasis, see ]$te. 18. 

From that Oasis to the Seewah they 
reckon 7 days, making only a total 
of 10 days from the F^dom ; but the 
journey lipijm the Nile may bo calcu- 
lated at 11} or 12 days, which is the 
distance given by Pliny from Mem- 
phis. In going from £1 Kasr, or from 
Bowitti in the Little Oasis, they 
reckon 4 days to Suttra, a small irri* 
gated spot, with salt water, but with- 
out any palms; then 1| day to Ar*ra^, 
where are palms and springs of good 
water; to the N. of which, and sepa- 
rated from it by a hill, is Bahrayn, a 
valley vrith pahns and water. This 
is out of the road. From Ar rag to 
Mertesek is one day. It has a few 
palms, and water under the sand. 
Thence to Seewah is one clay. 

The Arable name of tlie ** OaM of 
Ammonf** Siteah, or 6ee-wah, is doubt* 
less taken from the ancient Fgyptian. 
It consists of two parts, the eastern 
and western districts, the former the 
most fertile, and abounding in date* 
trees. According to Browne it is 6 m. 
in length, and from 4} to 5 in breadth ; 
but from the irregulax form of all 
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tlitte viaieyB it ie difficult to fix the 
exact size of any one of them ; and 
this measurement of 6 m. can only 
include the eastf^m part about the 
town of Siwah. Between 2 and 3 m. 
to the £. of S^wah is the temple 
of Amun, now called Om Baydah, 
'* mother white ;'* and near it is what 
is supposed to be the Fountain of the 
Sun, which measures about 80 ft. by 
55, and is formed by springs. The 
water appears to be warmer in the 
night than the day, and is 12° heavier 
In specific gravity than that of the 
Nile. 

The ruins at Om Baydah are not of 
very great extent, but sufficient remains 
t > show the style of building, and many 
of the sculptures still remam. 

Amun-Neph, or Amuu, with the at- 
tributes of the ram-headed god, as 
might be expected, is the principal 
deity. The figures of other divinities 
are also preserved, and the many hiero- 
glyphics that remain on the walls and 
mllen stones make us regret that these 
records of so remarkable a monument 
'should not have been all copied. These 
remains, in a place poasessmg such his- 
torical ossociations as the ** Oasis of 
Ammon," certainly offer as great an 
interest as any in Egypt ; and, judging 
from the destruction of temples in other 
ports^ of the country, we can scarcely 
nope' for the continued preservation of 
these ruins. Baron liinutoli has given 
many curious details and views of this 
temple, which has since been visited 
and described by Gaillaud and other 
travellen ; and we may hope that M. 
Linant (Linant Bey) will add still 
more to our informauon on the subject 
of this Oasis. 

Near the temple is the supposed 
Fountain of the Sun above mentioned. 

Little less than | of a mile from Om 
Baydah, and about 2 m. E.B.E. by E. 
from the town of B^ewah, is a hill 
called Da^ Aboo Bereek, in which are > 
some ancient excavations, apparently 
tombs, and a little higher up the hill 
are some Greek inscriptions on the 
rock. 

Kasr Gashast, or Gashara, to the E. 
of S^ewah, on the way to Zaytoon, is a 
rained temple of Boman time ; and at 
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Zaytoon, which U about 8 m. on the 
road from S^wah to Gara, are the re- 
mains of two temples and other build« 
ings of Roman-Egyptian date. 

Between Zaytoon and Gara, at M^we, 
is a Boman temple in a marsh, and at 
Gara are some tombs without inscrip- 
tions. 

There are many other sepulchral ex- 
cavations in the rock in the vicinity of 
S^wah; and Gebel el Mot, or "the 
hill of death," about | of a mile from 
that town, contains numerous tombs, 
ode of which appears to be of an 
Egyptian age. 

Kasr Boom, " the Gretk" (or Boman) 
palace, is a small Doric temple of Bof 
man time, once surrounded by a sacred 
enclosure. To the N. are some tombs 
in the face of the hill, below which are 
the remains of brick arches, and near 
the village the vestiges of an ancient 
town. It is about 5 m. to the west* 
ward of Seewah, and a short distance 
to the nortliward of £1 Kamyseh, 
where there are other tombs, and the 
remains of a fitone edifice. The ruins 
of Amoodayn, " the two columns," are 
a little more than } a mile to the S.W. 
of El Kamysefau They are of little 
importance, and of late time. There 
are also some ruins at GharlvAmun, 
in the western district, on the way 
to the lake called Birket Ansh&h* 
Though the lake has no ruins on its 
banks, it is remarkable for the reverence 
or air of mystery with which it is treated 
by the modem inhabitants of the Oasis. 
In it is an island, to which, till lately, 
access was stricUy forbidden to ail 
strangers; and the credulous tried to 
persuade otliers, as well as themselves, 
that the sword, crown, and seal of 
Solomon were preserved there as a 
charm for the protection of the Oasis. 
Linant Bey assured me it contained 
notl.ing; which is confirmed by M, 
Drovetti and others who have visited it. 

The productions of the Seewah are 
very similar to those of the Littie 
Oasis, but the dates are of very snpe* 
rior quality, and highly esteemed. They 
are of six kinds : 1. Tlie Soltanee ; 2, 
The Sai'dee; 8. The Friihee; 4. The 
Kaibee; 5. The Ghazdlee; 6. The 
Boghm— Ghazilee. The Frihee axe 
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the most esteemed. fThey are a small 
vhite date when dry, and in 1824 they 
Bold at &om 5 to 8 dollars a camel-load 
of 80 8(2 or rodb (3) ardeb\ in the See- 
wah, and in Alexandria at from 15 to 
20. 

The people of Seewah are hospitable, 
but 6Uspicioa& and savage in their 
habits and feelings. Strict in the out- 
ward forms of religion, even beyond 
those of the Little Oasis, they are into 
lenmt and bigoted in the extreme ; and, 
like all people who make a great out- 
ward display of religion, are more pe&r- 
ticnlar about the observance of a mere 
form, or the exact hour of prayer, than 
the life of a human being. 

They have a form of government as 
well as a language peculiar to them- 
selves, which & in the hands of several 
shekhs, some of whom hold the office 
for life, and others for 10 years. They 
are called elders or senators, and are 
always consulted by the shekhs of the 
villages on all matters of importance. 
They dispense justice and maintain 
order in the province ; and the armed 
population is bound to obey their com* 
mands for the defence of the town and 
villages against the Aiafas or other 
enemies. 

The Bayl^dr^mal, ** house of property,*' 
is a depot of all property of persons 
dying without heirs, c^ fines levied for 
various offences against the state, as 
nut going to prayers at the stated times, 
and other crimes and misdemeanours. 
The sums thus collected are employed 
in chaiitable purposes, repairing mosks, 
entertaining strangers, or in whatever 
manner the Diwan may think proper. 

They have a curious custom in re- 
ceiving strangers : as soon as any one 
arrives, the Bhekh el Khabbar, '* shekh 
of the news," presents himself, and, 
after the usual tokens of welcome, pro- 
oeeds to question him respectins; any 
sort of intelligence he may be able to 
give. As soon as it has b^n obtained 
fh>m him, the shekh relates it all to 
the people ; and so tenacious is he of 
bis privilege that, even if they had all 
heard it at the time from the mouth of 
the stranger, they are obliged to listen 
to it again from this authorised re- 
porter. 



They understand Arabic ; but have 
a peculiar language of their own, of 
which a native gave me the following 
words: — 

Tegmirt, a horse. 
Dalghnimt, camel 
Zeetan, donkey. 
Bhaha, goat 
Ragdwen, dates. 
Esdm, wheat 
Tineefayn, lentils. 
Boos (Arabic), rice. 

Though the shekhs pretend to great 
authority over the people, they arc 
unable to prevent numerous feu^ and 
quarrels that take place between dif- 
ferent villages, and even between two 
gene (families) in tLe same town. These 
generally lead to an appeal to arms, 
and ^ fierce encounters ensue, often 
causing the deatli of many persons on 
both sides, until stopped by the inter- 
ference of the fe^^^ees (priests). Each 
party then buries its dead, and open 
war is deferred till further notice. 

The town of S^ws^ is divided into 
an upper and lower district. It is de- 
fended by a citadel built on a rock, 
and surrounded by strong walls— a 
perfect protection against the Arabsk 
and formidable even to better armed 
assailants. The streets are irregular 
and narrow, and, from the height, 
of the houses, unusually dark;' and 
some are covered with arehcs, over 
which part of the dwelling-rooms are 
built. 

Married people alone are allowed to 
inhabit the upper town, to which no 
strangers are admitted. Nor is a na» 
tive bachelor tolerated there : he is 
obliged to live in the lower town, and 
is thought unworthy to reside in tlie 
same quarter as his married inends 
until he has taken a wife. He then 
returns to the fiunily-house, and builds 
a suite of rooms above his father's; 
over his again the second married son 
establiiiht-8 himself, and the stories in- 
crease in proportion to the size of the 
family. This suffices to account for 
the height of many of the houses at 
Seewah. A peculiar regulation seems 
also to have been observed there in 
ancient times ; and Q. Gurtios says the 
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first circuit contains the old palace of 
the kings (shekhs); in the next are 
tlieir wives and children, as well as 
the oracle of the god ; and the last is 
the abode of the guards and soldiery. 

The Seewah was first brought unaer 
the rule of Mohammed All, and at- 
tached to Egypt, in 1820. It was then 
invaded and taken by Hassan Bey 
Siiamashirgee, who during his lifetime 
xeoeived the revenues, as well as those 
of the Little Oaos and Fartfreh, 
wliich he also annexed to Egvpt^ 
"E* Dakhleh then belonged to Ibrahim 
Pasha; but the Great Oasis always 
paid its taxes to the government tteor 
surv. 

BestlesB and dissatisfied with the 
Jobs of their independence, the people 
of Seewah have since that time more 
than once rejected the authority of the 
Turks, and declared open rebellion. 
But their attempts to recover their 
freediun in 1829 and 1835 were soon 
frustrated by the presence of Hassan 
Bey with some Turkish troops, a body 
of Arabs, and a few guns ; and a later 
xebellion has proved their inability to 
rescue their lands from the grasp of 
EgTpt 

The principal commerce and source 
of revenue, as already stated, is derived 
from dates. The people have few ma- 
nu&otures beyond those things required 
for their own use; but their skill in 
making wicker-badEets ought not to 
pass unnoticed, in which they far ex- 
cel the people of the other Oases. 

As I did not visit the S^wah I am 
indebted to other travellers for the 
foregoing short notice of it, and to 
some Seewee people I met at the Little 
Oasis for the peculiar customs I have 
inentk>ned ; to which I will only add 
this advice to travellers who so to 
the Beewali, that thejr provide Siem- 
Belves beforehand with letters and 
good guides. 
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CAIRO, BT LAND, TO THE VTOOU. 

cu Beads to the Fyoom. h. Dis- 
tances from Cairo to Medeeneh ;— To- 
meeh, Scnooris, Biil^moo, Medeeneh. 
e. Excursion from Medeeneh to Biggig. 
Obelisk. <L Excursion to the Lake 
Moeris. e. To JfjBOX Kharoon. /. El 
Gherek, 

a. Many roads lead from the valley 
of the Nile to the Fyoom, which is 
only separated frt)m it by the low 
range of the Libyan hills. Some go 
from the neighbourhood of the pyra- 
mids, and others from El Eafr ^near 
Dashoor), from Kafr-el-Iyat ^Alat), 
from Ogayt, from Benisooef, ana from 
nearly every place between Kcrdassy 
and Behnesa. The best roads are 
from Cairo by El Kafr, and from Beni- 
sooef; and as the most satisfactory 
way of visiting the Fyoom is to go 
from Cairo, and send up your boat to 
Benisooef and join it there, I shall give 
the route by El Kafr to Medeeneh, 
and from Medeeneh to Benisooef. 
Those who merely wish to make a 
rapid excursion to the Fyoom may go 
from Benisooef, and back again. 



h, DUTANCEB. 

Giiro (crossing the Nile at 
Geezeh, by Shebrement and 

Abooseer) to Sakkara .. 14 

Dashoor 5f 

El Kafr H 

Tomeeh 25^ 

Senodris 8} 

Biahmoo 4 

Medeeneh .. 6 

Cairo to Medeenth 65i 
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After passing Sbebrement you fol- 
low the edge of the desist, leaving the 
pyramids of Abooseer, Sakkara, and 
jjashoor on the rt El Kafr is the best 
plaoe to sleep at; and next morning 
yon cross the low Libyan hills to 
Tom^eh, On the E. side of that town 
is a ravine called £1 Botts, 314 fL 
broad, dyked across by a strong wall, 
which retains a large body of water 
above it to the S., for the purposes of 
irrigation. Many dykes existed there 
before, all successively broken down 
by the weight of the water, the ruins 
of which are seen in the ravine below. 
Some are apparently of Boman time. 
About a mile from Tomeeh to the S. on 
the bank of this reservoir is Kom e' 
Toob, **th6 mount of brick." It has 
no nilns except of crude-brick walls. 

At Kafr Mak/oot, 4 ql from Tomeeh, 
on the road to Senooris, are some frag- 
ments of granite columns, cut into 
mortars and millstones by the Arabs, 
amidst whose deserted huts they lie. 

Senodris occupies the sito of an 
ancient town, but has no ruins. 

Near Bicihmoo are some curious 
atone ruins. They consist of two build- 
ings, distant from each other 81 paces, 
measuring 45 in breadth and about 
60 in length, the southern end of both 
being destroyed. 

They stand nearly due N. and S., 
and ai^he centre of the £. and W. 
fitoe is a' doorway. In the middle of 
each is an irregular mass of ma«)nry 
about iO paces square and about 20 
ft. hi^h, having 10 tiers of stone re- 
maining in the highest part ; and at 
the N.E. comer of the eastern building 
the outer wall is^ entire, and presents a 
sloping pyramidal fieice, having an 
angle of 67^. Some have supposed 
them to be pyramids, and have seen in 
them the two mentioned by Herodotus. 
Nor is this impossible, even though 
the angle does not suit a pyramid ; for 
tlieir site accords with that of the 
artificial lake Mcoris; and they may 
have been built in stories, with the 
usual addition of a triangular mass of 
masonry to complete their pyramidal 
form. 

Much of the large Gyperus dives, 
called by the people j^uah (^Gusli) or 



Dees, is grown about Bialimoo, as in 
man^ other parts of the F/o(^, for 
making coarse mats and buskets. I 
believe it is the largest species known 
in Egypt, growing to the height of 5 
or 6 ft., and that it has sometimes been 
mistaken for the papyrus. 

At Medeeneh, called also Medeenei 
d Fyoom^ or Medeenet el F&res (" tiie 
city of the knight" or "horseman'*), 
are the moundSi of Arstnoe, formo-^ 
Grooodilopolis, bat no remains of 
buildings ; and the only variety to the 
desolate heaps of rublnsh are a gun- 
powder mauufiictory, a gibbet* and 
some Arab tombs, all strangely con- 
nected with death, on a desomte qiot, 
once the site of a populous citv. I 
looked in vain in some of the mod^ aft 
Medeeneh ixx remains of sculpture or 
inscriptions : a few columns of B<»nan 
time were all they contained; but in 
one of the streets I saw a block with 
rich Arabesque scrolls, onoe belonging 
to some Roman monument, and over it 
the acanthus-leaves of Corinthian pi- 
lasters. On a red granite column, now 
the threshold of a door, were two lines 
of hieroglyphics, containing the name 
of a town, and part of an inscription 
that probably extended around the 
siiaft. 

Miedeeneh, or El Medeeneh, is a town 
of some importance, and the residence 
of the governor of the district It has 
tlie usual basB&ars of Egyptian ptovin- 
cial towns, caravansarais, and baths, 
witii a market-day every Sunday. Leo 
AfHcanus says, ** the ancient city was 
built bv one of the Pharaohs, on an 
elevated spot near a small canal from 
the Nile, at the time of the Exodus of 
the Jews, after he had afflicted them 
with the drudgery of hewing stones 
and other laborious employments.** 
Here, too, they pretend ** the body of 
Joseph, the son of Israel, was buried," 
whicn was afterwards removed by the 
Jews^at tlieir departure ; and the sur- 
rounding couutiy is famed for tlie 
abundance of its fruit and olives; 
though these last are only fit for eat- 
ing, and useless for their oil. Wansleb 
feays the Copts still call the city Ar- 
sinoe in their books, and relates a 
strange tradition of its having been 
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burnt by a beBieging enemy, wbo tied 
torches to the tails of cats, and droye 
them into the town. 

The whole extent of the coltiTable 
port of the Fyoum measnies abont 28 m. 
N. and S^ and 28 R and W., which 
last was in former times extended to 
upwards of 40 in that part (from Kasr 
Ivharoon to TomiSeh) where it has the 
l^reatest breadth. Its length N. and S^ 
if measored to the other side of the 
lake, is increased to 82 m. The Fyoom 
is goyemed by a kashef, or n^Szer, 
within the jurisdiction of the bey or 
modeer of Benisooe^ who, like all 
the other proyindal chie&i is under the 
governor of Upper Egypt^ residing at 
Bioot These titles, howeyer, are fre- 
quently changed. 

Strabo says the Aisinoite nome ex- 
oelled all others in appearance, in 
goodness, and in condition. It was the 
only place where the oHye-tree arriyed 
at any size, or bore good fruit, except 
the gardens of Alexandria. That 
nome, too, produced a great quantity of 
wine, as well as com, yegetables, and 
plants of all kinds. In Ooptio it is 
called Piom, which was probably de- 
riyed from Piomi, "the cultiyated 
land." Though its merits haye been 
greatly exaggerated, it is still superior 
to other parts of Egypt from the state 
of its gardens and tne yariety of its 
ptoducfions ; since, in addition to com, 
cotton, and the usual cultiyated plants, 
it abounds In roses, wricots, figs, 
grapes, oliyes, and seyeraf other fruits, 
which grow there in greater perfection 
and abundance than in the yalley of 
the NUe ; and the rose-water used in 
Oairo comes from the neighbouriiood 
of Medeeneb. 



0. EXGUBBXOKS raOM HXDEBNXH, 

Near Biggiq, abont 2 m. to the 
B.S.W, of Medeeneh, is an obelisk of 
the time of Odrtasen I., who erected 
that of Heliopolis. It has been thrown 
down, and bn^en in two parts; one 
about 26i ft., the other 16 ft 3 in. long. 
One &ce and two sides are only yisiUe; 



and few hieroglyphics remain on the 
lower part The mean breadth of 
the fiboe is 5 ft 2 in., or 6 ft. 9) in. at 
the lower end, and the sides are about 
4 ft. in width. At the upper part of 
the &ce are fiye compar&aents, one 
oyer the other; in each of which are 
two figures of kins; Osirtasen cflering 
to two deities. Below are columns A 
hieroglyphics, many of which are quite 
illegible. The other face is imder 
the ground. Chi each of the two sides 
is a single column of hieroglyphics, 
containing the name of the king, 
who on one is said to be beloyed h9 
Pthah, on the other by Mandoo ; eyi> 
dently the principal deities of the places 
On the summit of the obelisk a grooTD 
has been cut donbttoes to hold some 
ornament like that of Heliopolis; 
thon^ this of Biggig dil&rs from it, 
and from other oTOliucs, in its M>ex 
beine round and not pointed ; and in 
the bteadth of its sides and its fruses 
being so yery dissimilar. The people 
of Um countiy look on these fragments 
with the same superstitious feeling 
as on some stones at the temple of 
Panopolis, and other places ; ana the 
women recite the Fafba oyer them in 
the hope of a numerous offspting. 



d. Laxx McBBiB OB BiBKXT EL Koiar« 

The best road to the Bliket el Ifam 
is by Senhoor, which is 11 m. ihun 
Meaeeneh, and 6 from the lake. At 
Senhoor are the extensiye mounds of 
a large town, but without any ruins. 
By applying to the shekh of Benhoor, f 
a boat may be obtained for crossing ' 
the lake. The ruins near the lake 
are at Kom Wes^m to the eastward, 
at Dimiy or Nerba to the N., and at 
Kasr Kharoon to the S.W. There 
are also a few remains on the shore 
itself, particularly at 2 places called 
£1 Hammtoi, or ** the Baths.'* 

The lake is about 35 m. long, and a 
little more than 7 broad in the widest 
part and has receiyed its name, Birket 
el Kom, *■ the lake of the horn," from 
its- lorai, which is broad at the eastern 
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end, and carves to a point at its opposite 

extremity. Towards the middle is an 

island, called Gezeeret elEom,in which 

report has incorrectly spoken of rains. 

For, though, from its numeroos fis- 

sores, the rocky table hill that rises 

in the centre has the appearance of 

a building at a distance, this is dis* 

proved by closer examination, and I 

foond notliing there bat a few bricks. 

What appears! most unaccountable in 

! this island was the existence of homed 

j snakes, one of which I killed near the 

/ shore. 

The lake is of little depth ; and 
though 1 sounded in several plaoes, I 
found what is considered the deepest 
part to be only 28^ ft The water is 
brackish, and even salt, particularly 
in summer, before the inundation has 
poured into it a supply of fresh water. 
It is partly fed by tnis, and partly by 
springs, which are probably derived 
fiom filtrations from the Nile over a 
bed of day. The shores are barren, 
and at the N.W. comer the hills ap- 
proach to within the distance of a 
mile. But the reservoir discovered by 
Linant Bey was evidently the artificitd 
lake MoBris mentioned by Herodotus, 
Pliny, and Strabo. And though one 
statement of Herodotus seems to apply 
to the modem Birket el Kom, he may 
still have had in view the artificial 
lake, with its canal whicli caixied 
the superabundant water behind the 
hills of Memphis to the natural lake, 
passing by the site of the modem 
Tom€eh. His words are : ** It makes 
a bend to the westward, and mns 
inland along the mountains above 
Memphis, emptying itself, according 
to the statement of the natives, into 
the Syrtis of Libya by an underground 
channel." He probably unites, in his 
description of it, the canal, and the 
natural, as well as the artificial, lake ; 
but he evidently refers to the artificial 
lake* when he places the Labyrinth a 
little above it, near the City of the 
Crocodiles. Pliny gives a somewhat 
vague aocoimt of the lake Mosris. In 
one place he calls it a large canal, 
and, in another, speaks of it as 
** having been between the Arsinoite 
and Hemphite nomes, 250 Roman m. 



in circumference, or, according to 
Mutianua, 450, and 50 paces deep, 
made by order of king Mosris, distant 
70 m. from Memphis;" and his ex- 
pression **fuit " seems to imply tliat it 
no longer existed in his time. From 
Sirabo's mentioning 2 mouths of the 
canal that communicated witii the lake, 
one of which was used, during the 
low Nile, for letting off the water 
wanted for irrigation, it is evident 
he had in view uie artificial lake, not 
the Birket el Kom ; and in his account 
of 2 mouths of the canals, whidi rai| 
by the Heracleopolite nome on the 
rt, towards Libya (i,e. on the western 
side of it), to the Arsinoite, so that 
the canal had a double mouth, and 
enclosed between its 2 channels a 

S»rtion of the island in which the 
eracleopolite nome stood, Strabo 
evidentlv alludes to 2 channels or 
canals nt>m the Nile, that took the 
water into the Arsinoite nome to feed 
the lake. One of them, I imagine^ 
left the Nile some distance to the S., 
and ran diagonally along the Libyan 
hills, where the Bahr Yoosef still 
flows; and the other left it much 
lower down to the eastward of the 
F^o(5m, — as an auxiliary canal still 
does, in the neighbourhood of Beni- 
sooef. It vras probably at the union 
of these 2 branches that the sluices 
for irrigating the Arsinoite nome were 
fixed ; and the northem was the only 
one opened during the low Nile. 

The accouht of the water returning 
from the lake to the Nile on the 
retiring of the inundation is totally 
inapplicable to the Birket el Kom, 
the level of its surface being about 
100 ft. lower than the. bank of the 
river at Benisooef ; which, makii^ every 
allowance for the rise of the bed of the 
Nile, and the proportionate elevation 
of its banks, could never have been 
on. a level, even in Herodotus's time, 
with that lake ; and consequently no 
letom of the water could have taken. 
place from it to the Nile. And that 
the sur&ce of the lake is about the 
same now as formerly is evident, 
from our finding roins on its shores at 
the water's edge; and its accidental 
and temporary rise, which happened 
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some years ago, waa merely owing 
to the banting of the great dyke at 
Tom^h. The lake Moeris, then, pro- 
perly speaking, is the artificial one 
the site of which has been disco- 
vered by Linant Bey, near the ancient 
Orocodilopolis, or Arsinoe, now Medee- 
iiet-el-Fyo<5m. It was the only lake 
connected with the irrigation of this 
province in ancient times, and was con- 
stmcted by Moeris, or Amnn-ih-he III., 
the 5th king of the 12th dynasty; 
whose name was also found by the 
Prnssian commission in the Labyrinth 
bnilt by him, with the pyramid that 
served as his tomb. This identifica- 
tion of Amum-dk-he III. with Moeris 
has been satisfactorily esttiblished by 
Pr. Lepsius; and the records of the 
rise of the Nile put up by that king 
at Semneh (which he was the first 
to notice) have been vetv judiciously 
conjectured by him to be connected 
with the grand hydmuUc undertakings 
of King Mooris. 

The Bathen of d'Anville is purely 
imaginary. 

The ruins of Kom Wesefm or Kcm 
Wethehn-d'Haggar, are little more 
than 5 m. fix)m the eastern end of the 
lake, and 4 from Tomeeh, dose to the 
road leading to the pyramids. They 
consist of extensive mounds, and b&- 
low tliem are remains of crude-brick 
houses on stone . substructions, amidst 
which may be traced the direction of 
the streets of a town. On the mounds 
the remains seem to be chiefly, if not 
entirely, of tombs, in some of which 
animals were buried. I observed a few 
granite blocks, and others of a compact 
^ shell limestone. Some of the former 
had been cut into millstones. I also 
found fragments of glass, and Ptole- 
maic coins badly preserved, which, 
together with an arched room, prove 
these ruins to be of late time. Beyond 
the town to the N.E. are numerous 
large round blocks of stone extending 
to a great distance along the plam, 
which has given the epitiiet El Saggar 
to the place; but they are not hewn 
stone, and have not l>elonged to any 
monument. 

At El Hammdm, by the water's edge, 
at this end of the lake, are the re- 



mains of '* hatha,"* and a few other ruins 
of no great interest, broken amphomi 
glass, and other fragments. A little 
above was the town to which they 
belonged. 

There is another place called '*tlje 
baths," with still fewer remains of 
burnt brick, on the S.'side of the lake; 
and to the E. of this, at the projecting 
headland below Shekh Abd el J^dee 
are a few more vestiges of brickwork. 
The tomb of the Shekh also stands on 
the site of an old town, on the way 
from Senhoor to the lake. 

Nearly opposite these southern 
'* baths*' are the ruins of Dimay or 
Nerba, a large town, distant about 
2 m. from the lake. 

On the way from the usual plac0 
of landing, below Dimay, you pass 
several large blocks resembling broken 
columns, but which are natural, as at 
Kom Wese^m. 

A raised paved dromo$, leading di*> 
rect through its centre to an elevated 
platform and sacred enclosure, forms 
the main street, about 1290 ft. in 
length, once ornamented at the upper 
end with the figures of lioru, from 
which the place has received the name 
of Dimdy (or Dimeh) e' Saba. This 
remarkable street (which recalls the 
paved approach to the temple of 
Bubastis), the lions, and the remains 
of stone buildings, prove the town to 
have been of far greater consequence 
than Kom Weae^ra. The principal 
edifice, which is partly of stone, stands 
at the upper end of the street, and 
was doubtless a temple : it measures 
about 109 ft by 67, and is divided 
into several apartments, the whcde 
surrounded by an extensive circuit 
of crude brick, 370 ft. by 270. An 
avenue of lions was before the en- 
trance of this sacred endosnre (or 
temenot\ 87 ft. in length, connecting 
it with one of those s(}uare open plat* 
forms, ornamented with columns* so 
often found before the temples of the 
Thebaid; and this avenue formed a 
continuation of the main street. The 
total dimensions of the area occupied 
by the town were about 1780 ft by 
1000, but the extent of its walls is not 
easily traced amidst the heaps of ttiul 
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that have accmnnlated o?ef them ; and 
the whole is in a very dilapidated state. 
Thoagh the relative latitudes of 
Bacchis and Dionysiaa, given by 
Ptolemy, do not allow the former to 
have been at Dimiv, it is not impro- 
bable that it stood there; and it is 
evident that the position he assigns 
to IMonysiaSk 29^ 0', cannot suit any 
place in the Andnoi'te nome. Not- 
withstanding the latitude he gives it, 
and its reputed longitude due B. of 
Baochis, Dionysias seems to have 
stood at the ICasr el Kharoon, near 
tlie S.W. comer of the lake ; unless 
it was one of the ruined towns near 
£1 Gh^ek ; and Harib-t e' Nish^ 
would suit Ptolemy's longitude in 
referent to Bacchis or Dimiy. At all 
events, the ruins at H^sr el Kharodn 
eie the most important, as well as the 
best preserved, of any in the Fyodm : 
a place of so much consequence could 
not have been omitted ; and the autho- 
rity of d'Anville supports its claim 
to the site of Dionysias. He places 
Bacchis or Banchis near the E. end of 
the lake, at Kom Wesg^. 



€. EasbKhaboon. 

The Kair jpuaroon (or fatr el 
Kliaroon^ may be visited i^m the 
lake ; but the best way is to go from 
Medeeneh to Nezleh, distant about 
14 m., and thence to l^^asr Kharoon, a 
ride of 21 m. The pnncipal building, 
to which the name of Jpur Kharoon 
properly belongs, is an Egyptian 
temple, measuring 94 fL by 68, and 
46 m height, preceded by a court 
about 35 ft in depth. It contains 14 
chambers and 2 staircases on the 
ground-floor, besides a long passage 
on either side of the adytum, whose 
end wall is divided into 3 narrow cells. 
The whole is of hewn stone, and 
of a very eood sMe of masonry. It 
appeals to oe of Soman date ; and in 
the upper story is a vaulted staircase. 
Pocodce has erroneously supposed this 
to be the li^yrinth, with whicn it agrees 
neither in dimensions, distribution, nor 
position. 



About 380 paces (or 900 ft.) in fiont 
of the temple is a square stone ruin, 
that probably formed the entrance of 
its dromoi; near it is another small 
building of similar materials ; and 130 
paces to the S.E. is a Roman temple 
of brick, stuccoed, about 18 ft. square, 
on a stone platfonn, the outer race of 
its walls ornamented with pilasters 
and half-columns. In form, fdze, and 
appearance, it resembles 2 buildings 
near Bome, one called the temple of 
Bediculus, and the other a supposed 
tomb, outside the Porte Piau The 
roof is archbd, and the door in front 
opens upon a small area, part of the 
platform upon which it stands; and 
the principal difference between this 
and the above-mentioned buildings is, 
that here half-columns are substituted 
at the side walls for pilasters. It 
has a side-door. Other vestiges of 
ruins are scattered over an extent of 
about 900 by 400 paces, or about 2200 
by 1000 ft. ; and at the western extre- 
mity of this space, 350 paces beh^d 
the temple, are the remains of anarch, 
partly of stone, and partly of crude 
brick, whose northern &08 looks to- 
wards the lake, and the other towaids 
a small crude-brick ruin. Near the 
arch is a stone resembling a stool, or 
an altar, also of Roman time. 

It is not alone by the situation of 
this town that the former extent of 
the cultivated land of the Arsinoite 
nome is attested, but bv the traces 
of gardens and vinevaros which are 
met with on all sides of the Easr 
ELharoon, whose roots now supply* the 
Arabs with fuel when passing the night 
there. 

To the N.E., on the shore of Birket 
el ^om, are vestiges of masonry, per- 
haps of tlie port (if it deserves tiio 
name) of this town; and at the ex- 
treme point of the lake is a mound, 
or smfdl hill, upon which I foimd 
an engraved cornelian seal, and some 
other relics of Roman time. To the 
N., about 12 m. from the lake, is a 
lofty range of limestone mountains, and 
behind them is the ravine that joins, 
and forms part of, the Bahr-el-Fai^b, 
to the W. of the Natron Lakes. 

Returning to Nezleh, a little to the 
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8. of the road from the Ktisr Kharooii 
to the Kasr el Ben^t, yoa pass a stone 
wall, the traces of Tinejrards, aud the 
(diannels of old canals; and a little 
fiuiher (on the direct road to N^zleh), 
much potterv. and some tomhs. Kasr 
el Benat, '* the palace of the Rirls,^' is 
a small crude-brick ruin, of wnich the 
plans of 3 rooms only can be traced ; 
the whole measuring 30 paces by 10. 
Near it is the site of an ola town, with 
much broken pottery, bricks, and other 
fkugments. One mile and a half to the 
8. are the mounds of Hereet, present- 
ing the remains of brickwork, but no 
nuns ; and at the same distance beyond 
them is a stone waU, near the largo 
layine or canal called £1 Wadee 
<«*tbe iralley"). About 1} m. below 
K^leh are other mounds, called Wat- 
feeh, and the tomb of Sbekh Abd el 
Biri In the rayine itself are the 
temains of a wall, partly brick, partly 
stone, which is said to miTe been once 
used to retain the water, like that of 
Tom^eh, where there is a similar deep 
broad channel, and where the large 
leservoir of water, kept up by the 
dyke, has probably been made in imi- 
tation of the old artificial Lake Moons. 
At N^eb the ravine, from bank to 
bank, measures 673 ft., and 100 in 
depth from the top of the bank to the 
leTel of the water in the channel at 
the centre, which is 120 fL broad. 

To the W. of Nezleh are the bUbb 
of 2 ancient towns, called Haral>t el 
Yahood, " the ruins of the Jews," and 
£1 Hammim, •'the baths/' Neither 
of them present any but crude-brick 
remains, and the former was evidently 
inhabited till within a few years by 
Moslems, whose mud houses still re- 
main. Medeenet Hati, Medeenet Madi, 
and Uarab-t-e* Nish^n, have extensive 
mounds of ancient towns, amidst which 
are found fiagments of limestone co- 
lumns, bricks, pottery, glass, and a few 
Boman coins. 



/. El Ghebck. 

About 20 m. from Medeeneh, to 
the S.W., is M Gh^ek, a town about 
700 paces long by 500 brood, pro- 
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tected against the Arabs by a waU 
furnished with loopholes aad prc^ 
jecting towers. Over the gateway 
are some old sculpture, aud parts of 
small columns and pilasters; and I 
observed other sculpture of similar 
style in the wall of a house, evidently 
taken from a Roman building. It has 
no ruins, and the mound near it, called 
Senooris, seems only to mark the site 
of an older Arab village. And though 
the stones on the W. side, from which 
the village has received the pompous 
name of Medeenet el Aggar, ''the 
city of the stone,** once belonged to 
ancient ruins, there is no vestige of 
I building that has any claim to an- 
tiquity. The town stands at the edge 
of an isolated spot of arable land, 
surrounded by the desert, and watered 
by a branch of the canal that extends 
to the lands about K^zleh, and the 
western extremity of the Fyodm. It 
is the land that has given the name 
Ghdrefc '^wbmerged," to the vilUige; 
doubtless from its having been exposed 
to floods, by the lowness of its level, 
when accidents have occurred to the 
dykes. It has bedn erroneously called 
a lake. 

The inhabitants are principally of 
the Uowayn^t or Owaynat tribe, once 
Arabs, and now Fdlahin, They have 
possessed the land for the last 70 
vears, and are now aided in tilling it 
by another tribe, the Samalooe, about 
30 of whom reside in the town, and 
the rest in tents in theneighboxu-hood. 

At £1 Beni^, "the buildings," to 
the N.E. of £1 Gh^t^ are an old 
doorway, broken shafts, aud capitals 
of Corinthian columns of Roman 
time, built into a shekh's tomb; and 
at Taleet and Shekh Aboo-Hamed, to 
the eastward, are the mounds of two 
other towns. These indeed occur 
in many parts of the Fjfodm; and 
though we cannot credit the tradition 
of the people that it formerly con- 
tained 366 towns and villages, it is 
evident that it was a populous name of 
ancient Egvpt; and tlkt many once 
existed both in the centre and on the 
now barren skirts of the Fvodm. In- 
deed the cultivated land extended 
formerly far beyond its present limits : 
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a great portion of the desert plain was 
then taken into cultivation, and I have 
seen several places where canals and 
the traces of cultirated fields are still 
discernible to a considerable distance 
E. and W. of the modem irrigated 
lands* 



ROUTE 17. 

HSDEENEH TO BENISOOEF. 

Miles. 
Mededneh to Hawtoi .. .. 7f 

Jllahoon 7| 

Benisooef (according to the 

. state of the canals) . . 15 to 22 



SO to 37 



The road from Mededneh to Ha- 
waia, or, as it is called by ynj of dis- 
tinction, Hawara el Kassob, is on the 
N. side of the g^eat canal or Bahr 
Yoosef, and crosses several smaller 
canals that branch off from it, and 
oonvey the water to the N.E. side 
of the ¥yo6m. A short way before 
reaching Hawtoi yon pass a deep 
ravine, caused by the irruption of 
water, probably when the dykes have 
given way to the eastward. To the 
N. of Hawtoi is a crude-brick pyra- 
mid, which is higlily interesting 
from its marking the site of one ^ 
the most celebrated monuments of 
ancient Eji^pt, the Lnbyftnth, at 
whose northern eztrsmity it stands. 
When I visited it, the extent of that 
bmlding could with difficulty be 
traced ; but from the excavations 
made by the Prussian Commission, it 
appears to have been built round 3 
aifias of an open area 500 ft broad and 



600 in length; with the pyramid at 
the N. or open end. Its whole extent 
measured aoout 1150 ft. E. and W. by 
850 N. and S., including the area 

The pyramid when entire was 348 ft. 
square; but it is much ruined. Tiie 
style of its building, in degrees, or 
stories, to which sloping triangular 
sides were afterwards added, is very 
evident The bricks are very large, 
and appear to be of a great age. 
Strabo gives 4 plethra (400 ft) for the 
length of each face, and the same for 
the height, which Herodotus calculates 
at 50 orgyies rsOO ft.). From Colonel 
Howard Vvses account it appears to 
cover a rock, wUich rises to the height 
of about 40 ft within it Several 
stone walls, intersecting it in regular 
lines, act as binders to the interme- 
diate • mass of brickwork built in 
between them; and the outside was 
coated with a stone casing. 

A small modem canal runs through 
the area and the southern or closed 
end of the labyrinth ; and it also outs 
through the walls of numerous crude- 
brick houses, which have been built 
there at a late time. 

I observed in the area of the laby- ' 
rinth some broken columns of fine red I 
granite, in the old Egyptian style, with . 
the bud capitals, 4 ft. 7 in. and 3 ft ' 
5 in. in diametor, fragments of grit- 
stone, and some blocks of hard white 
limestone; which would suggest the 
existence of building in the area also^ 
and accord with Herodotus's . descrip- 
tion of the magnificence of the laby- 
rinth, and its superiority over all other 
monuments, which are not to be traced 
in the -poriB around the area. The 
hieroglyphics on the granite have 
been painted green. 

Herodotus says the lower under- 
ground chambers were set flfwrt ** for 
the sepulchres of the sacred croco- 
diles, and of the kings who founded 
the monument.** The crocodile was 
the sacred animal of the nome, and 
gave its name to the citv of Crocodi- 
lopolis ; and it was tlie hatred of the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring pro- 
vince of Heracleopolis for this animal 
that caused the destruction of Uie 
labyrinth. De Ffruw makes a judi* 
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cious remark respecting its worship 
(which will apply to that of the eel 
at Phragroriopolia, and of other fish 
in different parts of Egypt)— that the 
towns where it was sacred always 
stood at some distance from the Nile, 
in order to insure the maintenance of 
the canals which conducted the fresh 
w^ater to those places, without which 
the crocodile could not live. 

Near Illahoon is anotlier crude-brick 

gyramid; and a short distance to the 
.W. of that town, at the village of 
Hawira, are the great stone dyke 
and sluices, mentioned by Aboolfeda, 
that regulate the quantity of water 
admitted into the Fyoom. Some 
remains of older bridges and dykes 
swept away by various irruptions of 
the Nile are seen there; and to the 
W. is a dyke, serving as a communi- 
cation with the high land at the edge 
of the desert during the inundation. 

From the branch of tlie Bahr Yoo- 
eef which runs from the bridge of 
Illahoon to Mede^neh, numerous canals 
conduct the water to various parts of 
the province, the quantity lieing regu- 
lated by sluices, according to the wants 
of each. One goes from the bridge of 
Illahoon along the edge of the south- 
em hills to £1 Gh^re^ and Nezleh; 
another by tlio labyrinth towards 
Tom^eh; tt-n others litween Howdra 
and Medeenoh ; and the same number 
from the W. side of M ede^ieh to the 
central villages of the Fyodm. As of 
old, they still offer a more interesting 
specimen of irrigation than any other 
part of Egypt; and were it properly 
managed, there is little doubt that this 
province would enjoy its former repu- 
tation for fertility, notwithstanding 
the injury done to many parts by the 
increase of nitre in the soil. 

About 2 m. to the S.W. of the bridge 
of Illahoon are the mounds of an 
ancient town, called Tdma, which, 
firom its name and position, probably 
marks the site of Ftolemais, the port 
of Arsinoe. It may be seen on the 
vrsj to Benisooef. 

There are two main branches from 
the Bahr Yooscf that conduct the 
water into the Fyodm, and during 
the inundation several smaller canals 
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that oblige you to make a long detour 
in going from Illahoon ; the distance 
from wliich, in a line, is only about 
14 m. To the rt. you see tlie lofty 
mounds of An^'^ieh, the ancient Hera- 
cleopolis, which stood in an island 
formed by the canal. The mounds of 
Noayreh, Baheh, Beshennee, Beliffieh, 
Kora Ahmar, and others also mark the 
sites of old towns. 

(For BenUoorf, see Rte. 20, Sect. IH.) 



ROUTE 18. 

CAIBO TO THE LITTLE OASIS, THE 
GHEAT OASIS, AND THE OASIS OF 
DAKHLEH, BT THE FYOdV. 

a. Different roads to the Oases« 
6. Requisites for the journey, c. Dis- 
tances, d. Wadee Ryan. — Moileh. 
e. Little Oasis. /. El Hayz. g, Fa- 
rdfreh. A. Oases of the Blacks in 
the interior to the west. t. Oasis of 
Dakhleh. i*. Great Oasis. Ic. Dis- 
tances in the Great Oasis. I. Road 
to the Nile at Abydus. m. Road to 
Es'n^. 

a. The most frequented roads to 
the Little Oasis are from the Fyoom 
and from Behnesa, and the average 
distance from tliem is the same, about 
3 days' journey. 

The Great Oasis may be visited 
from Sioot, from Geezeh by Abydus, 
from Farshoot, from Thebes, or from 
Esn^; and that of Dakhleh from Beni 
Adee near Manialoot, or by the Great 
Oasis. 

The route by the Fyodm and the 
Little Oisis includes El Hayz and 
Faiifreh, and gives the best idea of 
the character of the African desert ; 
but most ])er8ons who go to the Oases 
will be satisfied with a visit to the 
Little Oasis from the Fyodm or from 
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Bdhncsa, and to the other two fmm 
some point in Upper Egypt, returning 
again to the snino, or to Bome other, 
placo on the Nile. 

There ia little to rnry the monotony 
of the roads to the Oases: and tlie 
dri^ary journey over a high desert 
plain, or table-land, scarcely diver- 
sified by ocxiasioual barren valleys, 
has led to the mistaken impression of 
the charm of those "islands of the 
blessed." Some have supposed them 
to be cultivated spots in the mid»t of 
a desert of sand, with rich fields kept 
ill a state of perpetual verdure by the 
streams that run through them, and 
aflfbrding the same contrast to the 
extensive barren plain around them 
as islands to the level expanse of 
the ocean. These highly-wrought pic- 
tures soon vanish on arriving at the 
Oases. The surrounding tract, over 
wliich the roads lead to tliem, consists 
of a lofty table-land, intersected here 
and there by small shallow valleys, 
or ravines, worn by the water of rain 
that occasionally falls there; and the 
Oases lie in certain depressions in this 
mountain-plain, surfounded by cliffs 
more or less precipitous, and very like 
those to the E. and W. of the valley 
of the Nile. In the centre, or in 
some part of this depressed plain, is 
the Oasis itself, — a patch of fertile 
B6il, composed of sand and clay, which 
owes its origin to the springs that rise 
here and there to fertilise it. Here 
are gardens, palm-groves, fields, and 
villages, not unlike a portion of the 
valley of the Nile, with a sandy plain 
beyond, in which stunted tamarisks, 
coarse grasses, and other desert plants, 
struggle to keep their heads above 
the drifted sand that collects around 
them. The distant hills, or the ab- 
rupt faces of the high mountain-plain 
surrounding the whole, complete the 
scene, and if you ascend a minaret, 
or any point higher than the rest, you 
may add to these general features 
come stagnant lakes, whose feverish 
exhalations cause and account for the 
yellow complexion of the inhabitants, 
and make it unsafe to visit the Oases 
in summer or autumn. 



h. liequisifes for (he Journey. 

The principal thin^ rrquired are 
good water-skins, tht-ir number de- 
pending on the number of persons. 
They should not be new, as they then 
give a disagreeable flavour to the 
water. Some may be bought of the 
water-carriers in Cairo, which, witli- 
out beting old, have been used long 
enough to get rid of the taste of the 
godran. If not to be found, the new 
'skins should be frequently filled and 
emptied before starting. An extra set 
may be taken for fear of accidents; 
and two or four spare skins will do 
for a small party. One of the servants} 
should know how to sew on a patch, 
which is soon learnt; and a pieee 
of leather, some string, and an awl, 
are required for mending the skins. 
Never put the skins on the ground on 
a journey, unless a mat or something 
be first laid down, toprevent the salt 
tainting the water. The Arabs mn;st 
provide their own water-skins, and 
not be allowed to use those of the 
traveller. Take a temxemieh bottle for 
each person. Have a set of rope-nets, 
called sftebekehj for each camel-load, 
to hold boxes and other things, by 
which means they are secure, and 
quickly put on the camels. If you 
have a dromedary-saddle, take laige 
saddle-bags of the country, and a it>po 
to tie over them, to keep them from 
swinging to and fro. 

There is no difficulty in obtaining 
camels for the journey, which should 
be engaged in &e preeenoe, and with 
the assistance, of the Turkit»h autho- 
rities. It may be as well to repeat 
that in this, as in other deserts, the 
traveller has nothing to do witli pro- 
viding food for the Arabs or their 
camels. There are no dromedaries in 
the western desert, but a dromedary- 
saddle can be put on a camel ; and as 
it is comfortable, I recommend one 
being bought at Cairo; but not the 
kus8&, or hollow wood saddle, of the 
Ababdeh Arabs. 
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e. DiUances, 

Dajs. 
Cairo to Medeeuet-el-Fyodm. 

O60 XvtO> lo. .• .. .. «• A 

£1 Gherek (sleep there and take 

'W Bicry •• •• •• •• «• 2 

Wadee Ryan (brackiBh water) . . § 

Zubbo, in the Little Oasis . . . . 2^ 

From the Tywm 3 days, or 
from Cairo • .. 5^ 

Zubbo to El Ea§r in this Oasis 
-64 m. ..' i 

£1 Kasr in Little Oasis to El 
Hayz (short day) . . . . . . 1 

£1 Hayz to Farofreh 3 

Farifreh to Oasis of Dakhleh .. 4 
Oasis of Dakhleh to Great 

Great Oasis to Abydus, 38 to 40 
hr& (long days) 3 



d. Wadee Bydn, and Moileh, 

On going from the Fyodm to the 
Little Oasis, the first halt is at the 
valley called W^ee Raian or Ryan, 
abounding with palm-trees and water. 
It is not sweet, like that of the Nile, 
but is good for camels; the supply 
for the journey should therefore be 
taken in at the western extremity of 
the lands of El Gh^re^ It is always 
better to have too much than too 
little, and rather more than liie Arabs 
say ii necessary, as they try to load 
their camels as lightly as posBib^e, and 
think little for the future. 

About 15 m. to the S.E. of Wddee 
Rydn, and some way to the^l. of the 
road, is the valley of MoUeh, with a 
ruined convent or monastery, and a 
spring of salt water. It may he vibited 
on the way to Widee Ryan, by making 
a small detour, and is carious as a 
Christian ruin. It contains 2 churches, 
one of stone, the other of brick, and is 
surrounded by a strong wall, with a 
tower of defence on the N. side. In 
the churohes are several Coptic and 
some Arabic in8cripti(m8, and figures 



of the apostles and saints ; and the i 
cornice that runs round a niche in';, 
the stone church is richly carved, 
though in bad taste. The total di- 
mensions of the convent aro 89 paces 
by 65. In the same valley aro some 
curious specimens of the picturesque 
wild palm-tree. 

There is nothing remarkable on the 
road to the Oasis ; and one cluster of 
acacia-trees appears a singular novellr. 
On descending into the lew plain m 
which the Oasis, properly so called, 
stands, you perceive that the calca- 
reous mountains ropose on sandstone, 
with a substratum of clay, holding 
the water that rises from it in the 
form of springs. You pass numerous 
stunted tamarisk bushes, some palms 
and springs, then some stagnant lakes ; 
and after sinking in the salt-crust of 
once flooded fields, that crackles under 
your feet, you reach the thick palm- 
groves, gardens, and villages of the 
Wah. It is divided into two partt^, 
separated by some isolated hills, over 
which the principal road passes from 
one to the other. Those hills are sand- 
stone, and they present some curious 
geological features. 

e. Little Oam». — ^The modem name 
of the little Oasis, the Oasis Parva of 
the Romans, is Wah el Behnesa, — a 
translation of the old Coptic Oiiahe 
Pemge. The Arabs pretend that it 
was so called from having been once 
colonised from Behnesn, on the Bahr 
Yoosef ; and it is to this that Abool- 
feda alludes in speaking of " another 
Behnesa in the Wah." It is also known 
as the Wah el Mend^heh, and the 
Wah el Okdrhee, though tliis last is 
properly its •* western ** division. The 
Anibic name Wah is the same as the 
ancient Egyptian Ouah, Aua, or Oa, 
which with the Greek termination 
formed Auaos, or Oasis, and is tiie 
Coptic Ouahe. 

The only ancient stone remains are 
a small rum near Zubbo, and a Roman 
building in the town of El ^Jisr, which 
baa thence derived its name, signify- 
ing *- the palace.** This was once a j 
handsome edifice, well built, and oma- ' 
men ted with Doric mouldings; and ^ 
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its arch, with the niches at the side, 
has still a good effect. The 'Kust el 
Aldm, about li m to the W' of El 
l^asr, is au insiguiflcaiit crude-brick 
ruin : there ia another about f m. 
to the S.W. of the same town ; and 
to the £. of Zubbo are some rude 
grottoes. 

The Little Oasb 1 as several springs 
of warm water, which, when left to 
cool in poi*ous jars, is perfectly whole- 
some and palatable, though eome say 
it di^grees with strangers in the 
summer. The most remarkable are 
'at Bowitti and £1 Kasr, tiie former 
having a temperature of 27° Reaum. ; 
the latter, whose stream is convert! d 
into a rude bath, of 27i° Reaum., or 
about 93f Fahr. With regard to the 
resil and apparent warmth of the water 
of some of these springs, an idea may 
be had from a pond formed by them 
at Zubbo, whoee water soon after sun- 
rise (Feb. 3), the exterior air being 
8^° Reaum., was 18^°, and quite warm 
to the hand; at midday, the exterior 
air being 15°, it wss 21°, and cold to 
the hand; and in the evening at 9 
P.M., the exterior air being 12i°, tlie 
water was 20^^, and consequently 
warm to the hand ; explaining the ex- 
aggerated phenomena of the fountain 
of the Sun, in the Oasis of Ammon. 
But I may add that the pond, which 
is about 30 ft. wide, is not more than 
5 or 6 ft. in depth. It is the one 
mentioned by Belzoni. 

In this Wah are grown a variety of 
fruit-trees, much liquorice, rice, barley, 
wheat, doora^ clover, wild cotton, and 
most of the usual productions of the 
Nile ; but the principal source of 
wealth here, as in the other Oases, is 
the date-tree, which yields a very su- 
perior quality of fruit. 

The dates are of 4 kinds : the Sol- 
tdnee, the Sai'dee, which are the best, 
the KOok, and the Ertob (rottub); 
but those of the Seewah are even 
better. The proportion of fruit-trees 
is also much greater than on the 
Nile. 

• A conserve of dates, called Ag'weh, 
is made by pounding them in a mass, 
and then mixing whole dates with 
it The SaSdee are preferred for this 



purpose, and are preserved in earthen 
jars, and kept by the natives for their 
own use ; but some, which tliey put 
into baskets, are sent to the Nile, 
wlicre they are highly and justly es- 
teemed. They are very sweet ami 
rich, unlike any produced in Egypt, 
and in 1824 were sold at 5 or 6 dollars 
the Vnntar. 

They make no bmndy from dates, 
but extract a palm- wine, called Lowb - 
geh, from the heart of the tree, — an 
intoxicating bevenige, of which they 
are very fond. It is thus made : in 
the summer, when the sap is up, they 
cut off ail the gerM$ (palm-branches\ 
except 3 or 4 in the middle ; and 
then, 1 laving made incisions in every 
part of the heart, at the foot of those 
branches, they stretch a skin all 
round, to conduct the juice into a 
jar placed there to receive it. Some 
palms fill a jar in one night, holding 
about 6 pints. It is sweetened with 
honey, and drunk as soon as made; 
and its taste and effect are very much 
like new wine, with tbe flavour of 
cider. 

The heart of the ptilm-tree is also 
cut out and eaten. But this, like the 
process of making the wine, spoils 
the tree. (Of. Xcnoph. Anub. 2, 3.; 
The people of the Nile, therefore, 
never taste the former unless a tree 
falls, as thev cannot afford to sacrifice 
what costs them an annual duty. The 
trees of the Oases are- taxed in mass ; 
those of the Nile singly, and, whether 
dead or living, have the priviUge of 
paying a fixed tax. 

They also make treacle from tbe 
dates; and they lay up dried pome- 
granates for the winter and spring. 

The liquorice-roots {toosj are sent 
to the Nile in baskets, ana are used 
for making a sort of shwhd. 

The principal gardens are abont Kl 
Kasr, where frnit-trees are abundant, 
particularly apricots, pomegranates, 
Seville oranges {naring^ whence the 
Spanish naranja, and our ** orange"), 
and vines ; thev have also the banana, 
the nebX^ and mc^lMf^ (Rhamnus 
Nabeca, and Zizyphus), olive, peach, 
fig, pear, and some others, among 
which I was surprised to find one 
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plum and 2 or 3 apple-trees. Olives 
are not abondant, and thej are mostly 
brought from the Beewah and Ford- 
fireh. 

Though the inhabitants of the Oa- 
ses are a much less industrious and 
energetic race than the fdiaks of 
Egypt, they pay considerable attention 
to the cultivation of their lauds ; but 
they have not to undergo the same toil 
in raLdng water as on the Nile, the 
streams that constantly flow from plen- 
tiful springs affording a convenient and 
never- failing supply for irrio^ation. But 
the stagnant lakes created by the sur- 
plus of water exhale a pernicious 
miasma, causing a dangerous remittent 
fever, which annually rages in the 
summer and autumn; and the AniJ>s 
of the desert consider it unsafe to visit 
these di^ricts at any other season than 
the winter and the spring. 

Whatever theory may be proposed, 
or admitted, regarding the origin of 
the springs, I am persuaded that this 
Wah is about 200 ft. higher than the 
Nile in the latitude of Benisoo^f ; nor 
is the relative height of this and the 
other Oases at all regular; Khargeh 
and Dakhleh, which are nearly on the 
same level as the valley of ihe Nile, 
being considerably lower than Faid- 
freh and the Little Oasis. But in all 
of them the water seems to rise firom 
an argillaceous bed, which in the two 
former lies under limestone, and in 
the latter under sandstone strata. It 
may, however, be reasonably conjec- 
tured that tlie water comes originally 
from the Nile, whence, carried over 
the clay, it finds its way to the different 
Oases, as to the Natron valley; and its 
occasionally rising, in a level Idgher 
than the .Nile in the same latitude, is 
explained by its having entered the 
conducting stratum at some more south- 
erly, and consequently more elevated, 
part of the river^s course. 

The tax imposed on the LitUe Oasis 
was in 1825 20,000 r^als, about 6402. 
sterling, annually paid to Hassan Bey 
Shamashirgce, to whom this and the 
Oasis of Ammon both belonged ; and 
the peace of the district is maintained 
by 400 or 500 armed men, and, above 
all, by a fine of 200 dollars for every 



native killed in a dispute, or on any 
other account, within its limits, and 
double that sum for the murder of a 
stranger. It is difficult to obtain any 
information respecting the population 
of the Oasis; but, from what I could 

learn, — 

Inhabitants. 
Zubbo contains about .. 300 

Mareeh 400 

ElKasr, nbout 3500 

Bow'itti. about 3000 



Total about 7200 

The distances in this Oasis are : — 

From Zubbo and Mareeh (which are 
not \ a mile apart) to the ruined 
village of Bayrees to the aE., 2 m. 

From Zubbo to Bowitti iu the west- 
em division of the Oasis, crossing the 
hill, 4 m. 

From Bowitti to El Easr, less than 
I m. 

From £1 Kasr to the western limit ot 
the cultivated lands, 1 J m. 

No general extent of this Oasis can 
be given, owing to its irregularity ; and 
indeed in all of them the cultivable 
spots bear a very small proportion to 
the dimensions of the valley over which 
they are studded. 

/. JSZflayz.— The small Wah of El 
Hayz is a short day to the S. of this 
Oasia, of which, indeed, it is a continua* 
tion. It has springs and cultivated 
land belonging to the people of El 
Kasr and Bowitti, who go there at cer^ 
ttiin seasons to till it, and collect the 
crops. But it has no village, and the 
only appearance of buildings is at El 
Errees, where a ruined church shows it 
wns once the abode of Christian monks. 
This consists of a nave and aisles, with 
rooms on the upper story. Some of 
the arches have the horseshoe form; 
and over a window I observed a Coptic 
inscription. About 600 paces to the 
S.W. is another crude-brick ruin, about 
74 paces by 50, within the walls, which 
are about 30 ft. high, and near this are 
much pottery and some nthk trees, 
which indicate the previous existence of 
a garden, either belonging to a monas- 
te^ or a town. 
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g. Fard/reh, — About 3 days from El 
Hayz are the Oasis and Tillage of 
Fard&efa, containing about 60 or 70 
male inhabitants. Tiie Kastob, ** cane,' 
mentioned by Ebn-el-Werdee, appears 
to be the dokhn or millet (Holcus sao- 
charatus), grown in this district; and 
it is remarkable that the name fassoft, 
usually confined to sugar-cane, is here 
applied to millet The productions of 
Farafreh are very much the same as 
those of the other Oases, but it excels 
them in the quality of its olives, which 
are exported to the Little Onsis. Farti- 
freh was formerly called Trinytheos 
Oasis, but it boasts no remains of anti- 
quity. It has a castle or stronghold 
tnat commands and protects the village 
in case of attack from the Arabs, or 
more dangerous enemies ; and they re- 
late a melancholy account of a sudden 
attack from some Blacks of the inte- 
rior, many years ago, who killed or 
carried of uie greater part of the 
population. 

Ji, Oatet of the Blacki, — Five or 
6 days W. of the road to Farafreh is 
another Oaais, called Wddee Zerzodra, 
about the size of the Oasis Parva, 
abounding in palms, with springs, and 
some ruins of uncertain date. It w%s 
discovered about 20 years ago by an 
Arab, while in search of a strey camel, 
and from seeing the footsteps of men 
and sheep he supposed it to be inha- 
bited. Gebabo, another Wah, lies 6 
daja beyond this to the W., and 12 
days from Augila; and Tazerbo, which 
is still &rther to the W., forms part of 
the same Oatd^ The general belief is 
that W&dee Zeraoora also communicates 
with it. The inhabitants are black, 
and many of them have been carried off 
at different times by the Moghrebbins 
for slaves : through the " Valleys of the 
Blacks," a series of similar Oases lie 
stUl farther to the W. 

According to another account, Zer- 
Z(5ora is onlv 2 or 8 days due W. from 
Dakhleb, beyond which is another 
Wadee ; then a second, abounding in 
cattle; then Gehdbo and Tazerbo; 
and beyond these, Wadee Rebeeana. 
Gebabo is inhabited by two tribes i 



of Blacks, the Simertayn and Eigo- 
zavn. 

These are, perhaps, the continuation 
of palm-bearing spots mentioned by 
Edrisi. which 1^ says extend to Cuca 
and Oawar. 

t. OoBiB of Dakhleh. — Four days to 
the 8. of FartLfieh is the Wah el 
Giiarbee, or Wah e' Dakhleh, «*the 
Western or Inner Oasis." The name of 
Dakhleh is put in opposition to Khar- 
geh (which is given to the Great Oasis 
that lies E. of it), — ^the one meaning 
the ** receding," the other the ** project- 
ing*' Wah; Khargeh being called 
projecting^ as being nearer to Egypt. 

A great portion of the road from 
Farifreh lies between two of the nu- 
merous high ridges of drifted sand that 
extend for many miles, nearly due N. 
and S., parallel to each other. There is 
no water after passing Ain e' Dthuk- 
ker, the halting-place of the first day's 
march. 

Though noticed by Arab writers, the 
position and even the existence of the 
Wah e' Dakhleh were unknown m 
modem times, until visited by 8ir 
Archibald Edmonstone in 1819. 

The crude-brick remains of nume- 
rous towns and villages prove it to 
have been once a very populous dis- 
trict. A little more than 5 m. to the 
W.B.W. of the modem town of El Kasr 
is a sandtitone temple, called e* Dayr d ! 
Hugar, *' the stone convent." the moat > 
interesting min in this Oasis. It has \ 
the names of Nero and Titus in tiie i 
hieroglyphics; and on the ceiling of 
the adytum is part of an astronomical 
subject Amun, Maut, and KhonBo, 
the Theban triad, were the principal 
deities; and the ram-headed Noa, 
Noum, or Neph, and Haipocrates were 
among the oontemplar gods; but the 
Theban Jupiter and Maut held the 
post of honour. Tlie temple oonsiat^s 
of a vestibule, with screens lialf-way U]> 
the columns; a portico, or a hall of 
assembly ; a transept (if I may so call 
it) or prosekos; and the centml and 
two side adyta ; 121 ft. before the door 
of the vestibule is a stone gateway or 
pylond, the entrance to an area measur* 
ing 235 ft. by 130, surrounded by a 
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orade-brick wall. At the upper or W. 
end of it are the remains of stucooed 
rooms ; and on the N.E. side are some 
oolumns, covered also with stuooo, and 
coloured. 

There are many crude-brick remains 
in the neighbourhood; and about 1^ 
m. from £1 JJIasr are the extensive 
mounds of an ancient town with a 
sandstone gateway. The fragments of 
stone whidi lie scattered about appear 
to indicate the site of a temple, now 
destroyed. 

These mounds are about half a mile 
square, and -below tliem to the £. is a 
spring called Ain el Eeead, whenoe 
tti^ have receive<l the name of Me- 
deeneh Kee&d. They are also known 
as Lemhada. The only ruins now 
remaining are of crude brick; and 
from the state of their vaulted rooms, 
these appear to have been of Boman 
time. 

£1 Kasr and Ealamoon are the chief 
towns 'of the Wah e Dakhleh. The 
shekhs of £1 Kasr call themselves of 
the tribe of &oraysh, and say that 
their ancestors, having migrated to 
this part of the country ubout 400 years 
agOb bought the springs and lands, 
which they have ever since possessed ; 
and the Shdrbagees of Kalamodn 
(which is distant 8 m. to the S.) claim 
the honour of having governed tlie 
Oases from the time of Sultan Selim. 
This privilege, however, is now much 
curtailed; and the governor of Kala- 
modn, reduced to the rank of other 
shekhs. can only now be distinguished 
by his Turkish dress, his title of Effen- 
dee, and the moredutinffue deportment 
of an Osmanlee. When I visited this 
Oasis^ Hagee Ismain was sliekh of £1 
$asr, and Ghuttas £ffendee was go- 
vernor of Kalamoon; from both of 
whom I experienced the greatest kind- 
ness and hospitality. 

About 9} m. to the £. of :^am<5on 
is the village of Isment, where I ob- 
served the capital of a column with an 
Athor (or Isis) head, and near it some 
crude-brick ruins called, as usual, e' 
Dayr, " the Convent" A bout 1 i m. to 
the S.W. is Masarah. BaUat is a litUe 
more than 10 m. to the £. of Isment. 
On the rood, and about 2) m. from the 



latter village, are the ruins of a large 
town, called Isment el Kharab, '* the 
ruined Isment.'* The most remarkaUe 
remains there are a sandstone building 
measuring 19 paces by 9, consisting of 
2 chambers, in a very dilapidated s^te ; 
and another near it, measuring 5 paces 
by 5, with an addition before and be- 
hind of crude brick, stuccoed and 
painted in squares and flowers. Nine- 
teen paces in front of it is a stone gate* 
way, the entrance to the area in which 
it stood. There are also some larj^ 
crude-brick buildings ornamented with 
pilasters, apparently of Roman-Egyp- 
tian time; within which are vaulted 
chambers of sandstone. Many of the 
houDCS of the town remain, mostly 
vaulted and stuccoed ; and the streets 
may easily be traced. A little m<Mre 
than 1 mile from this are other ruins, 
called £1 Kasr el Areeseh. 

Near Ballat is a ruined town caUed 
Beshdudy. The houses were vaulted 
and stuccoed, and the principal build- 
ing seems to have been a temple, of 
crude brick, with the Egyptian ovals 
and cornice. The doorway is arched, 
and it is evidently of Roman time. 
Tene^da is a ruined village of Arab 
time, which has long been deserted: 
but, as the laud about it is very good, 
serious thoughts are entertained by 
the people of Ballat of colonising ii 
and rebuilding the houses. 

Of the population of the Wah e' 
Dakhleh I could learn nothing satis- 
fiM!tory ; bat, according to the doubt- 
ful accounts of the natives,— 

Male lutaabitanti. 

£1 Kasr contains from 1200 to 1500 

Kalamoon 800 to 1000 

Uedcedee 1000 

Ballat i .. 800 

Moot .. 400 

Masarah 250 

Isment 250 

Hindow 600 

Bedcholo, or Aboo- 

dokhloo 400 

Moosheeh 500 

Gharghoor 50 

Total from 6250 to C750. 
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The condition and jpopulation of this 
Oasis are yvry supcnor to those of the 
other two ; and in spite of the autlio- 
rity of Yacutus, wlio says, ** The Wah 
which is opposite the Fyoom is hetter 
inhabited than the second," or Wah e' 
Dakhleh, it is eviilent that the latter 
was always more populous, and always 
oontainea a greater number of villages. 
Indeed in tlie Otisis Parva there are 
only 4— Zubbo, and Marech or Men- 
deesheh, £1 Kai>r, and Buwitti : 
whereas Dakhleh contiins 11, and a 
population of more than 6000 male in- 
liaDitants. The remains, too, of an- 
cient towns and villages far exceed any 
that the former can boast, and prove its 
superiority in this respect at all times. 

Dakhleh abounds m fruits, particu- 
larly olives and apricots ; but dates, as 
in all the Oases, bring the principal re- 
venue to tlic di:)trint. At El Ka^r is a 
warm spring, whose copious stream 
supplies scveiul baths attached to the 
mosk, for which its tem^ientture of 
102'' Fah. is well adapted. The people 
are hospitable, and conscqueutly differ 
from those of the Oasis Parva; nor are 
they so ignorant and bigoted as the 
latter, or as those of Fardfrt-h. 

The general position of the Oasis of 
Bakhleli is N. and S., in the direction 
of ajine passing through £1 Kasr to 
f[alam(jou, aud thence £. towards Bal- 
iat; its extent northwards measuring 
about 15 m., and £. and W. about 28. 
Much rice is grown in this, as in the 
other Oasis, particularly about Moot 
and Masarah: but it is very inferior 
to that of the Delta, the grain being 
small and hard. 

J. The Great Oasis, or Wah El 
Khargeh. — Three short days to the 
I'astward of the Wah e' Dakhleh is the 
Great Oasis, or Wah el Khirgeh. It 
has also the name of Mcnamoon, per- 
haps taken from Ma-S-amun, signify- 
ing ** the abode of Amun." On the 
road is a small temple, and a well of 
water called Ain Amour, surrounded 
by an enclosure of crude brick, intend- 
ed to protect tlie temple, and secure 
access to the spring. Kneph, Amunre, 
and Maut are the principal deities. 
Though the name seems to be of a 



Cassar, the temple has an appearance 
of greater antiquity than the generality 
of those in the Oases ; but I could fincl 
no remains of a town ; and it is pos- 
sible that this temple and enclosure 
were only ititended to add a sanctity to 
the site of the spring, and to ensure its 
protection. 

The first object of interest, on enter- 
ing the Oasis of El Khiu-geh on that 
i^ido, is a columbariumi consisting of a 
large arched chamber, pierced with 
small cells for cinerary urns, capible of 
containing the condensed residue of 
numcroiis burnt bodies. It measures 
about 17 ft. by 8 ft., and about 20 ft 
in height. Beyond it are other ruins 
and tombs ; then another columbarium, 
and a tower about 40 ft. high, in which 
were once separate stories, the lower 
rooms archeil, the upper ones having 
had roofs supported by mfU'rs. The 
tower protected a well, and was pro- 
bably an outpost for soldiers. About 
l-3ra of a mile to the N. of this, aud 
S.E. of the columbarium, are the re- 
mains of another tower aud ruined 
walls; beyond wliich is another ruin 
of crude brick with an arched roof, 
and a door in the Egjrptian style. 
Half a mile further are other crude- 
brick ruins on the hllU, and an old 
well about 50 ft. in diameter. About 
a mile beyoml, to the S., is the Kasr 
Ain e Sout, " the palace (or castle) of 
the Acacia fountain," so called from a 
neighbouring spring. It consists of 
about 30 rooms and passages, with 
staircases leading to the upper part, 
and the exterior is ornamented with 
the Egyptian cornice. It is of crude 
brick, and probably of Roman time; 
and in the wall fiteing the well a stone 
niche or doorway has been put up in 
the midst of the brick-work, for what 
purpose I could not discover, being 
some distance from the ground. In . 
one of the rooms are some Coptic in- I 
scriptions. There are other ruins near ' 
this, all a little out of the direct road 
to the town of £1 Khargeh ; and be- 
yond are some tombs, one of which is 
ornamented with pilasters, and a pedi- 
ment over the entrance. From the 
fountain, or Ain e' Sont, to the great 
temple of £1 Khargeh, is about 1} m., or 
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to the town about 3 m. On the way, 
and about ^ m. to the left, you pass the 
Necropolis, which I shall mention pre* 
sently. 

The ffreat temple of El Khdrgeh is 
much larger than auy in the Oases, 
and is an interesting monument. It 
was dedicated to Amun, or Amunre ; 
and it is worthy of remark that the 
ram-headed god has here the same 
name as the long-feathered Amun of 
Thebes. In explanation of this I 
must observe that we are not to look 
upon the ram-headed god as Amun, 
but to remember tliat it is Amun who 
has assumed the head of a ram, in the 
same way as he takes the form of 
Khem, or any other god. The custom 
was common to other deities of the 
Egyptian Pantheon, who borrowed 
each other's attributes without scruple ; 
and it was this his assumption of an 
attribute of Kneph, particularly in 
the Oabis, that led to ttie error oi^ the 
Greeks and Romans, in representing 
Amun with the head of a ram, as a 
general form of that deity. 

The sculptures of the temple are not 
of the spirited style of the early Phara- 
onic ages; thuugh some are by no 
means bad, paHiciilarly on the trans- 
verse wall separating the front from 
the back part of the jtortico. In the 
adytiun the figures are small, and the 
subjects veiy extraordinary, probably 
of Ptolemaic or Roman time, when 
extravagant emblems took the place 
of the more simple forms of an earlier 
period. 

Ti.e oldest name I met with wus of 
Darius, which occurs in many places ; 
and on a screen before the temple is 
that of Amyrtrous. Thdre are also 
several Greek inscriptions on the front 
gateway or pylon, one of which, bear- 
ing the date of the first year of the 
Emperor G uha, consists of 06 lines. 

The whole length of the temple 
measures about 142 ft. by 63, and 
about 30 ft, in htight. Attached to 
the front of it is a fecreen, witii a ct^n- 
tral and two side doorways : and in tl.e 
dromon is a succession of pylons, one 
before the other, at intervals of 80, 70, 
and 50 ft. It is the outer one (which 
is farthtst from the temple ) that bears 



the inscriptions ; and 50 ft. before it is 
an hypcethral building on a raised 
platform, terminating the dromoe, &om 
which there is ascent to it by a flight 
of steps. The temple was enclosed 
within a stone wall, abutting against 
the innermost pylon. This formed the 
temeno8» Near the S.W. comer is 
another smaller hypeethral building, 
and some distance to the N. of a temple 
is a small stone gateway. On the sum* 
mit of the second or middle pylon of 
the dromos some brickwork has been 
raised in later times by the Arabs; 
forcibly recalling the atiditions made 
during the middle ages to many Ro- 
man buildings in Italy. The stone 
part itself is much higher than the 
other two gateways, being about 45 ft 
to the top of the cornice; while the 
other two, the first and innermost, are 
only respectively 15 ft. 7 in. and 20 ft. 
3 in. The stones are well fitted, and 
have been fastened together with 
wooden dovetailed cramps. 

In the vicinity of the temple stood 
the ancient town. It bore the name 
of Ibis; or,- in Egyptian, Hebi, ** the 
plough," under which character it is 
frequently designated in the hiero* 
glyphics with tlie sign of land, and it 
was the capital of the Great Oasis. 

On a height, S.£. from the temple, 
is a stone building called E' Naddra, 
surrounded by a spacious crude-brick 
enclosure, which boars the names ot 
Adrian and Antoninus. 

To the N. is a remarkable Necro- 
polis, consisting of about 150 crude- 
brick tombs ornamented witli pilastei^ 
and niches, not in very pure style, 
but on the whole having a good 
effect. On the stucco within are re- 
presented various subjects, which, as 
well as the style of architecture and 
the presence of a church, decide that 
they are of a Cliristian epoch. The 
inscriptions on their walls are mobtly 
Coptic and Arabic; and the sacred Taw, 
the Egyptian symbol of life, 
adiipttd by these early Chris- 
tians, fi^uently occurs liere 
instead of the cross of their 
successors. 

There are many other niins in the 
vicinity of El Khargeh ; the other > 
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are ia the southern part of this Oaos, 
on the road so Bayreee. 

The carayans from Dar-Foor to 
Egypt pass through the Great Oasis, 
on their way to Sioot Slaves used 
till lately to bo brous^bt this way by 
Takrooreos; who are blacks from the 
interior of Africa, and Moslems, but 
are looked upon as an inferior kind of 
merchant. The great and wealthy 
JeUbs were from Dar-Foor, who some- 
times brought from 2000 to 4000 slaves. 
The rate of travelling by the slave 
caravans was very slow; they only 
went from sunrise to half-past 2 or 3 
p.!!., or about 8 hoars' march ; and the 
journey from Dar-Foor to Bayrees, at 
the 8. of the Oasis, occupied 81 days — 
10 from Dar-Foor to the Natron plain 
called Zeghriwa, 7 to Elegech, 4 to 
Sele^meh, 5 to Sheb, and 5 to Bayrees. 

The population of this Oasis, ao- 
oording to the natives, is thus calcu- 
lated: — 

Male Inhab. 

AtElKh£rgeh 3000 

Gen^h 250 

BeUk 400 

Bayr^ 600 

(Doosh, included in Bayr^s.) 
Maks ' .. 40 

. 4290 

The town of El Kh&reoh is distant 
about 13 m. from the hills that bound 
this Oasis to the E., over which the 
various roads lead to the Nile. The 
length of the central plain, in which 
it stands, extends in a direct line N. 
and 8. about 66 m., great part of which 
is desert, with cultivable spots here 
and there, which depend on the pre- 
sence of springs. 

The productions of the Wah £1 
Khirgeh are very much the same as 
those of the Little Oasis; with the 
addition of the Theban palm, much 
wild senna, and a few ouier plants; 
but it is inferior in point of fertility. 
The number of fruit-trees is also much 
lesfl, nor can it boast of the same 
variety. 

The Oases are little noticed by 
ancient writers, except as places of 
exile, which ill aooord with the tsux- 



cifol name of ** Islands of the blessed," 
given them by Herodotus ; who adds 
another extraordinary assertion, that 
the great Oasis was inhabited by 
Samians of the iBschrionian tribe. 
Through it the army of Camhyses is 
said to have passed, when going to at- 
tick the Ammonians; and it was in 
the desert, about half-way between 
this and S^wah, that the Persians 
perished. 

One of the most remarkable persoDs 
banished to this place was Nestoriua, 
who was condemned by the council of 
Ephesus, and was at length sent to the 
Great Oasis in 435 a.d. 



k. Distances in the Great Oass, 

OOING TO ITS SOUTHERN EXTREMITY. 

El Khirgeh to Kasr el Goaytah 9] 

Kasr Ain e* Zaydn 2 

Behik 4 

Tombof Em^Khakd .. .. 2| 
Low hills and springs of Deka- 
keen (just beyond the ruined 
village to the rightj .. ..234 

Bayrees (about) 8 

Temple of Doosh 8i 
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At Kaar el Gddytah is a temple 
with the names of Ptolemy Euergetes 
I., of Philopater, and of Lathyrus. It 
was dedicated to Amun, Maut, and 
Klionso,— the great Theban triad. 

At Kasr Ain 0' Zaydn is another 
temple, which was restored in the third \ 
year of Antoninus Pius, and was dedi- \ 
cated to Amenebid. This deity appears 
to have been the same as Amun, and 
his name was evidently a Greek form 
of Amun-Neph. The tbllowing Greek 
dedicatory inscription over tiie door of 
the temple at ^isr Ain e* Zay&u con- 
tains tills name and tliat of tlie town, 
which was called Tchonemyris : — 

Afi«n|/3t $Hf |i«yi9Ti^ T;K[MM;AvpM»f , mtu 
wi'vaotc tfccMf vwp rift «ic autva jta|a«»n|c 

Avrwi^tvov 
Kato-opoc, Tov jrvpiov, trot avfLvamt avrwt 

OilCOV, O tniKOi TOV llffiOV, KOI TO 

wpomov tK Koimit xarto'ircvair^ en AovcS«ow 
HAto^«dpov eirapp^ov AtYinrrov, 
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Xtmtiuw MairpwFOf tmarpar^yout orpani* 

yoviovf Uaxvtov Kaivutytttt 
mw% rpirov AvrtNc^ropov Kot^opof Ttrov 

A(At«v A&Novov ArrMretvov 
Sc^otfTov, EiMTf/tovc. M«a<opit ocnMCOificiraiT). 

" To Aioen^bis, the most great God of Tcfad* 
neinTrls, and to the ooatemplar deities, for the 
eternal preservation of the Lord Antoninus 
OBBsar and all his fnmtlj, the adytum (sekos). 
and the portloo (pronaosX have been built 
anew under Avidins Heliodoma, pnefect of 
£Rjpt, Septimius Macron being commanderln- 
chief; and Pwiiius CEepion oumma&der of the 
forces, in the third year of the Emperor Oesar 
Titus iElius Adrianns Antoninus, Augustus, 
Plus, the eighteenth of Mesore." 

About 2^ m. beyond the village of 
Belak la a tomb taid to be of the 
famous Kh£Ied ebn el Wel^, or 
Emeer Khdled. 

Three boun beyond Bayr^ee is the 
temple of Doosh, which has the names 
of I>r>mitian and Adrian, and was dedi- 
cated to Serapis and Isis; but the 
Greek inscription on the pylon iiasthe 
date of the 19th year of Trajan. The 
ancient name of the town was Cysis ; 
and the inhabitants added this stone 
gateway for the good fortune of the 
emperor, and in token of their own 
piety ; as we learn from the inscription 
on the ]iutel : — 

Hsrcp n|C rov xvpcov cvrwcparopoi Kaurapos 

Ncpova 
Tpauwov, Apwrrov, X^aarovt Ttpfiayucovt ^* 

Kueov, Tux^f *'* Ma^KOv PovriAiov Aovirov 
Earopxvv Aiywrov, SapaviAc koi lot^t, 9cotc 

|UY(i|ro«c, Oi a«o Tift kvocMV, oi ypa^ay* 
rtc Tir ouco6ofii|y tov itvAmmk, nfo^fitiat x'^^i 

(iroci)Ott*'. L. 19 AvTwr^Topo9 Koitfopoc 
Ncpova Tpoiorov, Apt«TOv, Sc^aorov, Ttpfia- 

rucov, Aweucov. nax»v A. 

" For the fortune of the Lord Emperor Osar 
Kerva Tr%)anns, the best. Augustus, Qermaai- 
cus, Dadcus, under Marcus Kutilius Lupus 
praroct of Kgypt To Sarapis and Isls, the 
most great gods, the Inhabitants of Qysis, 
having decreed the building of the pylon, did 
it in token of their piety, in the year 19 of 
tho Cmperor Caesar S'erva Trajanus, the best. 
AugnstuSft Germanicns, Dadcus, the first of 
IVichon." 

[*' Tfte hett " reminds us of '*Melior 
2Va;ano."] 

2. Road to ABTDrs. 

The roads to Abydus, to Sioot, and 
to Farshoot, go from £1 Khdrgeh. 
The northernmost one is that to 
Bioot. 
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After 6 hours* march with canieln, 
on the rood from £1 Kliirgeh to Far- 
shoot, or to Abydus, you come to a 
Roman fort of crude-brick, about 90 
pact s square, with a doorway of burnt 
brick on one side. The widls are 
very thick, about 50 ft. high, and de- 
feuded by strong towers projecting at 
the comers and tliree of the faces ; 
and, from its position, about 100 paces 
S. of the spring, it is evident that it 
was intended for the protection of this, 
the only watering place on the way to 
the Nile. It is called £' Dayr, •* the 
convent." probably in consequence of 
its having been occupied at a subse- 
quent period by the Christians, who 
have left another ruined building in 
the vicinity, with two vaulted clmm- 
bers, in which are some Coptic and 
Arabic inscriptions. Seven minutes' 
walk to the N.W. from the fort is an- 
other ruin, with vaulted clutmbers, but 
without any inscriptions. 

The rest of the journey to the valley 
of the Nile at Abydus occupies nearly 
3 days, or from 82 to 34 hours* march. 
Nothing is met with on the way but 
remains of enclosures made with rough 
stones, at intervals ; and much broken 
pottery, during the second day's joiu-- 
ney. The jouniey from El Khurseh 
to Farshoot takes about 46 hours ; but 
you then avoid a bad descent of the 
hills into the valley of the Nile. 



m. Road to £b'n£. 

The road from the Great Oasis to 
Es'ne', or to Reze^at, goes from near 
Bayrces, and thence across the desert 
to the Nile. The journey is performed 
in about 50 hours from Bayrees to the 
Nile. Tiiere is also a road from £1 
Khargeh to Reze^at, which occupies 
the same time, 50 hours, and that dis- 
tance is computed at about 125 m. 
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ROUTE 19. 



CAIRO TO THE CONVENTS OF BT. AN- 
TONY AND BT. PAUL IN THE EASTERN 
DESERT. 

Distances. Miles. 

Cairo to BeniBOoef by water. 
(See Sect. III.. Rte. 20.) . . 77 

Benisoo^f by land to the con- 
vent of St. Antony .. .. 76i 

Convent of St Paul 14 



167i 



Several roads lead from the Nile to 
the convents, and to other parts of the 
desert: bnt the best and most fre- 
quented is that from Dayr Byad, a vil- 
lage opposite Benisooef. After crossing 
various torrent - beds, it enters the 
Wadee el Arraba, a large valley, 
nearly 20 m. broad, which runs to the 
Red Sea between the ranges of tho 
northern and southern ^laUn. It has 
the advantages of several watering- 
places, in the Wndee el Arraba, the 
most convenient of which are at Wadee 
el Areideh on the N., and at Wadee 
Om-Ainebeh on the S. side. 

This desert belongs to the Maazee 
tribe of Arab^, whose camels or drome* 
daries may be engaged at Dayr Byad. 
The tribes of the desert, between the 
Nile and the Red Sea. are :— 

1. The Maazy or Maazee, called by 

• the A bdbdeh *• A townee ' f sing. 
Atwenee), the largest tribe. 

2. Howaytat. about the Suez road 

and Cairo. 

3. Tambeen, on the northern ex- 

tremity of Egypt. 

4. Amran or Amareen, on the Saez 

road. 



5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 



Ey^ideh or Aiaideh, about Ma- 
tareeh (Heliopolis). 

AUoween or Allawin, mostly be* 
tween Egypt and Petni, or to 
the N. & N.E. of Mount Sinai. 

Neaam or Neam, about Bussateen. 

Beui Wasel (now FeUahin^ op* 
posite Benisooef . 

How^zem, about Kossayr. 

Billee \ Small tribes, in dif- 

Subbaha I ferent parta^ chiefly 

Geh^ynee i near' the Kossayr 

Harb j road. 

Metahrdt, at Birg, opposite Siuot, 
now FdUthin. 

£' Shereef, at e' Shura&, near 
Keneh, now FeOahin, 

Howira. in the Thebaid, long since 
FdkJnn, 

Azeizee, or Azyzee, on the Kos- 
sayr road. 

Az&zne \ 

Tmylat 

Howanieh 

Deboor 

Aid 

A^aileh 

Semdneh 

Attaiat 

Kelaybdt 

Haggazu 

Etaym. 



V 



Small tribes. 



To the S. of Kossayr are the Jenaab, 
and other Emfdr, or subdivisions of 
the Abdbdeh. 

Dayr Mar-Antonioft ** the monastery 
of 8(, Antony,*' is inhabited by Copts, 
who are supported by the voluntery 
contiibutions of their brethren in 
Egypt. Their principal saint is St. 
George of Cuppadocia; but their pa- 
tion is St. Antony of the Thebaid. 
He was the friend and companion of 
]^Iar-Bolo8, or St. Paul, a hermit who 
foimded another monastery, called 
after him Dayr BdtUa, distant by the 
road about 14 m. to the S.E. Dayr An- 
tonios is 17 or 18, and Dayr Bolos 9 m. 
from the Bed Sea. The former may 
be considered the principal monasterv 
in Egypt; and its importance is much 
increased since the election of the 
patriarch has been trensferrcd to it 



Egypt, 
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from those at the Natron lakes. Dayr 
B0I08, however, claims for itself an 
equal rank ; and one of the patriarchs 
has been chosen from its members ; 
though Dayr Antonios surpasses it in 
the number of its inmates. I tried in 
Tain to learn something about the 
Coptic and Arabic dictionary said by 
Wanslcb to be in the library there, 
which he says was written by Ebn el 
Assal, and valued at 30 crowns. Nor 
were my questions respecting the 
Coptic map of the patriarch, contain- 
ing iho names ana position of the 
towns in Egypt, more successful. Both 
oonvents have gardens. Those of 
Dayr Antonios are kept in very good 
order, and are an agreeable retreat 
after crossing the desert. The monks 
are hospitable, and the convent is 
&med for its olives. They show the 
cavern where their founder lived in 
the rocks above ; but there is notliing 
remarkable in tiie convent beyond its 
antiquity and associations. 

Both convents have been destroyed 
and rebuilt. That of St. Antony stands 
below the Kalalla mountiiins, a lime- 
stone range of considerable lieight, 
which bounds the Wadee el Arraba 
to the S. This valley has received its 
name from the plaustra, or carts, that 
formerly carried provisions to the 2 
monasteries, and is absurdly reported 
to liave been so called from the 
chariots of Pharaoli tliat pursued the 
Israelites, as they crossed the sea to 
the desert of Mount Sinai. 

The quarries of oriental alabaster, 
discovert about 10 years ago, from 
which the stone has been taken to 
ornament the new mosk of the citadel, 
and otlier work), are in tlie Wadee Om- 
Argoub: a valley running into the 
Watlee Moat) til, which ag.iin falls into 
the Wadee Sennoor, to the S. of the 
road leading to the convents. Thi ro 
is also a gypsum-quarry near the 
Gebel Ehaleel, on the N. side of the 
Wadee Arruba; and Wansleb speaks 
of a ruined town in the same neigh- 
bourhood. 

In this port of the desert the moun- 
tains are all limestone; like those 
that border the valley of the Nile, 
from Cairo southward^ to the sand- 



stones of Hagar SilslH and its vicinity ; 
which, with the few variations in the 
strata about Cairo, the secondary gi^ 
of the Bed Mountain, and the petrified 
wood lying over the Qcbel MoKuttum, 
are the principal geological features 
of Egypt. In the interior of the de- 
sert, however, about latitude 28^ 40', 
begins a range of primitive mountains, 
which continues tlienee, in a direction 
nearly parallel with the sea, even to 
Abyssinia. As it goes aouthwanls it 
increases in breadth, branching off to 
the westward, after passing the latitude 
of Kossayr, and afterwards crosses the 
Nile ill the vicinity of Asouan. The 
principal primitive rocks iu the Maa- 
zee desert are the fiimous Egyptian 
porpliyry, various granites, serpentines, 
and a few others: in the Abdbdeh 
portion, tlie Breceia Verde, slates, and 
micaceous, talcose, and other schists. 
Along the coast generally, a short 
distance from the sea, is another range 
of low limestone hills, which borders 
the primitive ridge to the E., as the 
others do to the W. ; the lofty peaks 
of granite and other primitive moun- 
tains rising between them like verte- 
briB of the large backbone of the 
desert, one of which, Gliareb, measures 
6000 ft. above the sea. 

The same formation occxus on the 
other side of the sea in the peninsula 
of Mount Sinai, where the limestone 
is succeeded by sandstone beds that 
separate it fnim the granite and other 
primitive rocks. 

The junction of the limestone and 
sandstone in the Maazy desert takes 
place at about latitude 28° 42' to tlie 
S. of Dayr Bolos, and the primitivo 
rocks begin a few miles farther down. 
As few are likely to visit this desert, I 
shall only notice tlie most remarkable 
pUices. 

Gehd e* Zuyt, *• the mountain of 
oil," is close to tiie sea, nearly opposite 
Baa Mohammed, between latitude 
2T 50' and 28° 3'. It abounds in 
petroleum, whence its name; and at 
E' Gimsheh, a headland, terminating 
the bay to the S.S.W. of it, are some 
sulphur-mint s, grottoes, and inscrip- 
tions in the Sinaitic ehanicter. 

The porphyry-quarries are at Gebel 
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e* Ddkhan^ **the mountain of emoke," 
about the latitude of Manfaloot, and 
27 m. from the Red Sea. They are 
highly interesting, from their having 
supplied Borne with stone for columns 
and many ornamental purposes, from 
the importance attached to them by 
the ancients, and from the extent of 
the quarries, the ruins there, and the 
insight they give into the mode of 
working tliat hard stone. The remains 
consist of an Ionic temple, of the time 
of Trajan, left unflnisiied, a town irre- 
gularly built of rough stones, tanks, 
and two large wells, one cut in the 
porphyry rock, and Uie ruins of build- 
mgs in various ports of the mountains. 

The mention of a well sunk in the 
porphyry rock may appear singular; 
yet it is not from the difficulty of cut- 
ting tlirough BO hard a substanoe, but 
from its bein^ made in a primitive 
rock; and it is probable that it was 
only intended to catch the water which 
occasionally runs down the torrent- 
bed during the rains of winter, and 
that it should be considered lutiicr a 
reservoir than a well. 

Roads lead from Gebel e' Doklian 
in several directions, one to the Nile at 
l^eneh, another to the Myoi Hormos, 
and others to different places ; and that 
between " the porphyry mountain " and 
the Nile is furnished with fortified 
stations at intervals, to protect those 
who passed, and to supply them with 
water fiom the large wells within their 
walls. 

■ 

The ruins of 3fj/of IIomuM are on 
the coast in latitude 2T 24'. The 
town is small, very regularly built, sur- 
rounded by a ditch, and defended by 
round towoia at the comers, the faces, 
and the gateways. The port, which 
lies to the northward, is nearly filled 
with sand. Below the hills, to the 
eastward, is the Fona Tadmos, men- 
tioned by Pliny. 

MyoB Hormos was the principal port 
on the Red Sea in the time of Stnibo. 
According to Agatharcides it was after- 
wards called the Port of Venus, under 
which name it is also mentioned by 
Strobo. Besides the ancient roads that 



lead from Mvos Hormos to the west* 
ward, is another running N. and S., a 
short distance from the coast, leading 
to Aboo Dnrrag and Suez on one sidei, 
and to Sowakin on the S., to which the 
Arabs have given the name of Dthe* 
n^yb el Ayr, or ** the ass's tail.'' 



n 



The granite-quarries in that part of 
the Claudian mountain now called 
Gehd d Fateereh, with the town of 
Fona Trajnnus, lie in nearly the same 
latitude as Gow ( AntfeopollB -, on the 
Nile, and about 24 m. S.E. of the 
porphyry mountains. The stone has 
a white ground with black spots, of 
which some columns aro still seen in 
Rome. The quarries are vcrycxten* 
sive, and many blocks were evidently 
taken from them. They were princi- 
pally worked in the time of Trajan 
and Adrian. The Hydreuma, or Fona 
Trajanus, is a town of considerable 
size. The houses are well built, con- 
sidering the roughness of the materials, 
and outside the walls are a temple 
and other buildings. In the quarries 
are some large columns, and round 
blocks, probably intended for their 
bases and ca^>itais. 

The Greek inscriptions here, and at . 
Gebel e* Dokhnn, may bo found in 
the account given by me of this desert 
in the Transactions of the Geogniphical 
Society ; and in M. Letronne's Inscrip- 
tions of Egypt. 

At Ohi KosMyr are the small town 
and port of FhilnUra, of which little 
icmains but mounds and the vestigis 
of houses, some of ancient, others of 
Arab, date. The name of Philotera 
was given it by an admiral of Ptolemy 
PhLladel[>hus, in honour of the king's 
sister, having been previously called 
JSnnum. 

The modem town of Kossayr stands 
on a small bay or cove, 4^ m. to the 
southward. It is defended by a small 
fort, mounting a few rusty cannon, and 
may be called a village rather than a 
town. The inhabitants are called Em- 
baweeh, being originally from Emba 
(Yambo) in Arabia, of the tribes of 
Jehayn and Harb. 
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In the Wadco Jaaoos, to the N. of but in the neighbotmag ravine it ia 

KovttjT, between it and Ran Safliigee, found perfeotljr iweet ; and we maj 

I ia a vaiy old Mation with a small conclude that tiie town of ^nnurnwa* 

I temple, and a tablet of hieroglf phics, supplied from this spot. (For the de- 

\ beviiiKthenameofOairtaaenll. In sert S. of Eombtt, see Bice. 26, 27. 

' this yiliej is wine btaokisb water; Suclion IV.) 
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SECTION III. 
UPPER EGYPT, 

BETWEEN CAIRO AND THEBES. 



FRELUnNABY INFORMATION. 



ft. I7<« Sdeed, or Upper Egypt.— h. Denomvxaiions of ToumB^ &c. — e. Ancient 
Divisions of Egypt--tUHerary of An(<minu$,—d, Egyptian Temples. 
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23. Sioot to Girgeh 209 



21. Benitiooef to Minieh .. .. 267 24. Girgeh to Kenoh .. .. 311 

22. Minieh to Siout 277 25. l^eneh to l^hebes .. .. 318 



a. The Saked, or Upper Egypt. 

• 

According to Aboolfodn, the Sliced begins at Fosf^^ or Old Qiiro ; all to the 
S. of that city having this name, and the northern part of the country being 
called Beef. I mi*y, however, observe, that the latter word, at the present 
day, is applied to all "the cultivated land," in coutradifitinction to "the 
desert.** 

The whole of E^^ypt is styled in Arabic Ard-Maw, or simply Mtur (3f/«r), a 
name given also to Cairo itself; which recalls the old Hebrew Mizruiin (Mizrim), 
** the two Mizrs." In the ancient KgyptiuA language it was called Khena\ or 
"tlie land of Khem/* answering to the land of "Ham," or ratlier "Khem," 
mentioned in the Bible ; and in Coptic Chme or Chemi. According to Arab 
tradition, M zraim, the son of Ham, hud 4 sons, Oshiuoon, Athreeb, Sa, and 
C:»pt. The last of these peopled the countiy between Asouan and Coptos; 
Oshmoon that to the N.. as far as Menoof (Menipi.is) ; Athreeb the Delta ; and 
Sa the province of Rih^yreh, as well as the land of Barbary. Copt, however, 
having conquered the lest of Egypt, became sovereign of the whole country, aua 
gave it hia name. 

The two sides of the valley Eccm at all times to have been distinguished, 
generally with reference to their ix)i:ition E. and W. of the river. By the ancient 
Egyptians the desert un each side was merely styled " the eastern and western 
mountain ; " and at a later period, " tlie Arabian and Libyan shore ;' parts of 
the mountain ranges having always had certain names attached to them, as nt 
the present day. They are now called " the eastern and wcbtem sliore ; " and it 
is remarkable that the Arabs of ti.e eastern desert have bub^tituted the term 
Bur-A'gem, •* tlie Persian,'* for tlie old name " Arabian, land," applying it to tlte 
space between ti:e Nile and the Kod Sea. A'gem, howevt- r, is used by the Arabs 
for •* foreign. ' 

Egypt, under the Moslems, has been divided into provinoc?, or hey-Uks, each 
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under the oommand of a bey ; or, aooordlng to their new titles, MamodTt or 
Madder ; and in the time of the Memlooks the whole countiy was governed by 
2i beys, including the Delta. 

h. Denominations of Towns, &o. 

The large, or market, towns of £^ypt have the title of Bender, Medeeneh 
IB a *' capital," and is applied to Gtiiro, and the capital of the Fyoom. BeUet^ 
or Bded, is the usual appellation of a '* town;*' whence Ebn beled, "son of a 
town," or ** town:jinan/' Kafr is a village : Nedeh, or Nezle, a village founded 
by the people of another place, as Nedet d FenL Minieh (corrupted into Mit, 
particularly in the Delta^ is also applied to villages colonised from other 
places. Bent, ** the sons,' is given to those founded bv a tribe, or fiunily, as 
Bent Amran, ^ the sons of Amran," and then many villages in the district are 
often included under the same name. Zow'yeh is a hamlet having a mosk. 
Kasr, or ^pisr, is a ** palace," or any huge building. Boarg is a '* tower " (like 
tne Greek Uvpyot) ; and it is even applied to the pigeon-houses built in that 
form. SdMl, a level spot, or opening in the bank, where the river is accessible 
from the plain. Meneh, an anchoring-plaoe, or harbour. Dayr is a ** convent," 
and frequently points out a Ohristian village. Kom is a ** mound," and indi- 
cates the site of an ancient town, and Td is commonly used in the Delta in the 
same sense. Kf^ardb and Kooffree are applied to ** ruins." Beerbeh, or Birbeh 
(which id taken from the Coptic), signifies a '* temple." Wadee, or Wadu, is 
a "valley;" Gd)d, a *" mountain ; " and Birkeh, a *'lake,"ora **reach^' in 
the Nile. 

c. Ancient Divibionb of Eotft. 

Iii the time of the Pharaohs Egypt consisted of two great regions, the upper 
and lower country, both of equal consequence, from which the kings derived the 
title of Lord of the two Regions. Each of these liad its peculiar crown, which the 
monarch at his coronation put on at the same time, showing the equal rank of 
the 2 states, while they prove the existence of 2 distinct kingdoms at an early 
period. 

Egypt was then divided into 36 nomes (departments, or counties), from 
Syene to tlie sea. In the tiine of the Ptolemies and early Gcesars this 
number still continued the same ; '* 10," says Strabo, ** bein^ assigned to the 
Thebuid, 10 to the Delta, and 16 to the iutermediat& province." The g^o- 
g^pher adds, **6ome say there were as many nomes as chambers in the 
labvriuth, which were unc(er 30. The^ were again subdivided into toparehm, 
and these too into smaller portions." The number of chambers in the 
labyrinth is not quite certain: Herodotus, Pliny, and Strabo do not agree 
on this point ; and it is probable that, as the number of the nomes increased, 
other places were added for their accommodation; the labyrinth being the 
building where the assemblies of the nomes met, and each had its own apart- 
ment. Pliny gives 44 nomes to all Egypt, some of whidi are mentioned under 
other names. 

The triple partition of the country described by Strabo varied at another 
time, and consisted of Upper and Lower Egvpt, with an intermediate provincei 
containing only eeven nomes, and thence called Heptanomis. Upper Egypt or 
the Thfbaid then reached to the Thebaica Phylaoe {*v\aKfi\ now Daroot e' 
Sher^ef ; Heptanomis thence to tiie fork of the Delta; and tne rest was com* 
prehended in Lower Egypt. In the time of the -later Boman emperors, the 
Delta, or Lower E^ypt, was divided into 4 provinces or districts— Angustamnica 
Prima and Secun£i^ and .^gyptus Prima and Secunda ; being still subdivided 
into the same nomes: and in the time of Aroadius, the son of Theodosius thd 
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Great, Heptanomis reccired the name of Arcadia. The Thebaid too was 
made into two parts, under the name of Upper and T^ower, the line of 
aeparation passing bt^tween Panopolis and Ptolemais Hermii. The nomes also 
increased in number, and amounted to 57, of which the Delta alone contained 34, 
nearly equal to those of all Egypt in the time of the Pliaraohs. 

Ammianus MaroeLliiius snya, ** Egypt is reported to have had 3 provinces in 
former times — Egypt Proper, the Thebaid, and Libya; to which posterity 
added 2 others, Augustanmica, an o£bet from Egypt, and Pentapolis, sepexated 
horn Libya." 

The northern part of Ethiopia, or of what is now called Nubia, had the name 
of Dodeca-Schoonus, or, "12 schcenes," and comprehended the district from 
Syene to Hierasycaminon, now Maliarraka. 

Tlie schosne, according to Strubo, varied in different parts of Egypt. In the 
Delta it consisted of 30 stadia; between 3Iemphia and the Thebaid of 120; and 
from the Thebaid to Syene of 60. The Itinerary of Antoninus reckons 80 m. or 
640 stadia from Syene to Hierasycaminon : the schoene was therefore (at 8 stadia 
to a Roman mile) of 53| stadia above Syene. 

Some of the towns on the 2 banks of the Nile are mentioned in the Itinerary 
of Antoninus. 



1. Alexandria io Hierasyeaminon {in 
Nubia), by the tod bank, 

Alexandria to Chereu .. .. 24 

Hermupoli 20 

Andro .. .. 21 

Niciu 81 

L6tus 28 

Memphi •.. 20 

Peme 20 

Isiu 20 

Gene 20 

Tacona 20 

Oxyrhyncho 24 

Ibiu 30 

Hermupoli 24 

Chusis 24 

Lyco 35 

Apollonos Minoris 18 

Hisoris 28 

Ptoleinaida 22 

Abydo 22 

Diospoli 28 

Tentyra 27 

ContzkCopto 12 

Papa 8 

Hermunthi 30 

Lato 24 

Apollonos Superioris .. .. 32 

ContrkThmuiB 24 

Contra OmboB 24 

Contik Syene 23 

Pareraboli 16 

Tzitzi 2 



2. By ike etut bank from Hdiopolis to 
Conlra Ptdde and Hieraxycaminon 
in Nubia, 
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Heliopolis to Babylon 12 

Scenas Maudras 12 

Aphrodite 20 

Thimonepsi 24 

Alyi 16 

Hipponon 16 

Musffi - .. .. 30 

Speos Artemidos 34 

Antinou 8 

Pesla 24 

Hieracon 28 

Isiu 20 

Muthi 24 

Anteu 8 

Seliuo 16 

Pane 16 

Thomu 4 

Ghdnoboscio 50 

Copton 40 

Vice Apollonos 22 

Thebas 22 

GontikLato 40 

Contrii Apoilonoj 40 

OmboB ., 40 

Syene 30 

Philas 3 



U.Egy^pL 



1. Alexandria to Hiercuyeaminon (in 
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Nubia) on the weU bank — continued, 

MJP. 

Taphis 14, 

Talmis 8 | Contrk Talmis 

Tutzia 20 

Paelcis 12 Contr^ Pselcis 

Corte 4 

HieiBsyGnnuDO 4 



2. On the east bank from HeUopolis to 



Contra Peeleit'^ continued. 



v.p. 



CoDtrii Taphis 24 

10 



24 



Hieiasycamino 11 



d. EOTFTTAN TeHFLES. 

In order to render the description of Egyptian temples more intelligible, I 
shall introduce the plans and arrangements of Uie different parts. 




Fig. 1 Ia a stmptc form of a temple, oonslstiiig of (6 b b) the Dromoe of sphInxc^ sis; thrco 
prupylomi or pylons, a a a; the pronoM or portico, d ; and the adjflum ($ilco$) or Haticiuary, r, 
which was either isolated, or occupied the wh<^ of the naos, aa in Jig. 2. c c are screeDs, reaching 
half way up the oolamni, as ieea in fg. 3. In the adytnm {t,fy. 2) is an altar. /. W W. the 
cmde^brick wall of the temenoi, " grove," or aacred encloaore. i^. 4, a, the pyioit or pyUmi; 
ht the droMOf without aphinxea ; e ^ tortau ; 'd, prvnam or portico ; e, the hall of aaaembly ; 
/» tranaverae ante>room, otproUhoe, a aort of tranaept ; g^ the central adytum, or aeJbot ; h A, aide 
advCo. Miir. 6, a, o^ioM or pj/UmAi h^ dnmm of ajriiinxee; c c,obellaka; d d,j9ropyEa or pyra- 
midal towen off the ^nvpyteiMa ; e, pr^jpuknai^arta, or vatibtihmi ff, itatnea of the king ; 



B0;FTIAN TXHPLEa. 




^;rv ^I^lbliliji 



from pilUr lo pillar, ronnlng a i 



HCRd uk or the drilf . , 
or ponlco. 1ft caLl?<l tbe 

nllh Uk cdUkuI ngun* cuiDiuDily Kulpti 

but Ibdr puMUi - ■ 

pylon, being M 



Ltae alia ot 

1 lb). tIUi Ihe prion (a) 
ig oTCT iDWdft ctcb oUkt, 

Uk botlom'u U» bnadUi tf Um prion i Jklk,tiitc^o<Blllgan*t 
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r s. i>« Dts-tuni-, /, ■ mm ihu r 

fSg. 10. ■ pcrtplcnl MnplB. 0. Ibi 
if fBveu BQiure plllan At eub i 
in 11 niKd plalfcrm. 0™ of I 



pjrlw,; t,dr 



llotid «l EleptiAnUbr, uid 

With ncird to Uv UH of tbi aurd prnpylon, I ougbl lo obMm ttu 
PJpUot, ■rn bU ptopPriT ipplird to Ibo gMttway (/l(r. 7, or a. /ffj, 4 « 
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[The dejHLrtDTe from Boolok ia 
al ways aabject to DiuncroDB aod pro- 
vokiDg (lolayg, as tlie ODfTee-shopa anJd 
other atttactions are irresistible to 
Arab Bailors ; and it is usually lato in 
tho aftcmoun before the crew cod be 
collected. It is tlicrcrore advisable to ■ 
inaist on atatiing, honuTet late in the ' 
day, ia order (if possible) to allov 
eome milee to iDterveDo between the 
crew and the city; otherwise sanrise 
will certainly disclose the fact that 
some of the sailors hare eoue off in 
tbe night, aod another dday will be 
incuned next mominz in seeking for 
the truants.— J. C. Sj 
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After passing the palaces of ^asr 
Dubazra and ^asr el Ainee, the inland 
of Bhoda, and Old Cairo, to the 1., 
and the towns of Etubdbeh and Geezeh 
on the rt, you may be auid to enter 
the Saeed. AlK)ut 1^ m. beyond the 
old capital and the mounds of the 
\ still older Babylon is the picturesque 
mosk of Attar e* Nebbee, bituated on 
a projecting point of the eastern bank, 
at the end of an avenue of fine trees. 
Its name is derived from an impres- 
sion of *' the prophets foottt^," said 
to be preserved tliere. Some, how- 
ever, derive AUar from Athor, the 
Kgyptian Venus ; but I do not know 
on what authority. A large sandbank 
has now been formed before it, so that 
boats only pass cloite to the mosk 
during tlie inundation. A siiort dis- 
tance inland, to the eastward, is a 
ruin of late time, at the southern ex- 
tremity of a low ridge of hills, which 
has received the nt^t uncommon name 
of Stabl Antar. Here is a powder- 
magazine; and on the low ground 
beyond it to the E. arc the remains 
of an aqueduct of Arab construction, 
probably the one mentioned by Po- 
cocke. A long reach of the Nile 
extends from Attar e* Nebbee to the 
village of e' Dayr, "the convent," in- 
habited by Copt Christians ; and inland 
to the £. is tne village of liussateen, 
once famed for its ** gardens," whence 
its name, but now scarcely known, 
except as the resort of a troubleeome 
set of Arabs, the Ncam, who encamp 
upon the plains in tlie vicinity. Near 
it is the burial-ground of the Jews, in 
the sandy plain below the limestone- 
hills of the Mo^uttuuL That range 
is here rent asunder by a broad valley 
called Bahr-bela-me, " the river with- 
out water,'* which comes down from 
the eastward, and measures to its heaii 
about 8 m. It separates tiiat part 
called Gebel e' Joosnee from the rest 
of the Mo^nittum range. 

The name Bahr-bela-me (or -ma) is 
applied to several broad deep valleys, 
both in the eastern and western de- 
sertSy the most noted of wliich lies 
beyond the Natron lakes. 

One of the Suez roads; called Derb 
e' Tarabden, pauses over this part of 



the Ho]pittam, and comes down to 
the Nile by this valley to the village 
of Bussateen ; and immediately above 
the brow of the cliff on its N. side is 
the plain of petrified wood already 
mentioned, as well as an ancient road 
that led from Heliopolis over the hills 
to this part of the countiy. {See Sect. 
II., ExcrRSiON 2.) 

On tlie rl the majestic pyramids 
seem to watch the departure of tlie 
traveller when he quits the capital, 
as they welcomed his approach from 
the Delta; and those of AkxxMeer, 
Sal^^^^ira, and Dashdor, in succession, 
present themselves to his view, and 
mark the progress of his journey. 

(E.) A little below Toora, on the 
E. bank, are some low mounds of 
earth, probably ancient walls of de- 
cayed crude bricks, belonging to an 
enclosure, once square, but now partly 
carried away by the river ; and to tho 
E. of it is another long mound, through 
which a passage led to the plain be- 
hind. The name of Toora signifies 
"a canal," but it is more likely to 
have been originally derived from that 
of the ancient villaee that once stood 
near this spot, called Troja, or Troicus 
pagus ; the conversion of an old name 
into one of similar sound in Arabic 
being of common occuneuoe in modem 
Egypt. 

{E,) The wall stretching across tho 
plain to the hills, and the fort above, 
were built by LinUul Bey, whose name 
they bear. On the recovery of Egvpt 
by the Turks under ^^assan Piuna, 
in 1787, Ismail Bey was appointed 
Shekh-Beled of Cairo; and Murod, 
with tlie other Memlodc Beys, being 
confined to Upper Egypt, this waU 
was erected to prevent their approach 
to tlie capitaL But Ismiil Bey dying 
of the plague in 1790, Ibralum and 
Murad shared Upper and Lower Egypt 
between them till tlie French in- 
vasion. 

A short distance to the 8. of the 
fort, on the top of the same range of 
hills, are the ruins of an old convent, 
called Dayr el Bughleh, which is men- 
tioned by Arab writers, and was dis- 
covered a few years ago by Liuont 
Bej. 
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(E.\ El Mdsarah, or Toora-MasarOt 
about If m. further to the 8., claims, 
with Toora, tfao honour of marking 
tho real site of the Tro'icus pagus, 
which, according to Strabo, stood near 
to t)ie river and the quarries. Strabo 
and DiodoruB both report that it wns 
built and named after the Trojan cap- 
tiTPs of Mcnelaus, with what proba- 
bility it is difficult now to decide; 
and some ancient Egyptian name of 
similar sound id as likely to have been 
changed by the Greeks and Romans 
into Troja,* as by the modem Arabs 
into Toora. The mountain to the 
eastward is evidently the Troici lapidis 
mons, or TpviKoy opos of Ptolemy and 
Btrabo, and from it was taken the 
stone used in the casing of the pyra- 
mids. It is to the same mountain that 
Herodotus and Diodorus allude when 
they say the stone foe building the 
great pyramid came ** from Arobia,'* or 
the eastern side of the Nile. 

The quarries are of great extent; 
and that they were worked from a 
very remote period is evident from the 
hieroglyphic tablets, and the names of 
kings inscribed within them. Those 
to &e N., to which a railway has been 
laid down, are sometimes distinguished 
by the name of the quarries of Toora ; 
those to the 8., of Ma^arah. At the 
. former are tablets bearing the names of 
1 Amun-i9i-he, of Amunopn II. and III., 
and of Neco ; at the latter are those 
> of Amesi Amyrtaeus, Acoris (Hakori), 
and Ptolemy Phiiadelphus, with Ar- 
sinoe; and other tablets have the 
figures of deities, as Athor and Thoth, 
I and the triad of Thebes— Amun, Maut, 
^ and Khonso — without royal ovals. 
In one of those at the quarries of 
MiLfarah, sculptured in the 22nd year 
of Ames or Amoeis, the leader of the 
18th dynasty, who ascended the throne 
about the midcUe of the 16th century 
B.C., is the representation of a sledge 
bearing a block of stone drawn by 6 
oxen. The hieroglyphic inscription 
above it is much defaced ; but in the 
legible pertion, besides the titles of 
the king and queen, ** belored of Ptbah 
and Atmoo " (Atum), we find that in 
his 22nd year Ames took stones from 
these quarries both for the temple of 



Pthah at Memphis, and for the temple 
of Amun at Thebes ; showing that he 
ruled both Upper and Lower Egypt, 
and that the snepherds had been com- 
ph t<ly expelled from the country. In 
another quarry towaids the 8. is a 
larger tablet, representing king Amyr- | 
tffius (or, as some suppose him to be, j 
Nectanebo) ofii ring to the triad of the / 
place, Thoth, the goddess Nehimcou, 
and Horns (Nofre-Hor, •*the lord of 
the land of Bahet")> ^^^ below the 
king stands a small figure in the act of 
cutting the stone with a chisel and 
mallet. Besides the hieroglyphic ovals 
of the kings, are numerous inscriptions 
in enchorial, particularly in the southern 
quarries, with numbers and quarry- 
marks ; and here and there the encho- 
rial inscriptions begin with the year 
and month of the king's reign in 
wliich that part of the quarry was 
commenced. 

The quarries are not only interesting 
from their extent and antiquity, but 
from their showing how the Egyptian { 
masons cut the stone. They first began 
by a trench or groove round a square 
space on the smooth perpendicular 
face of the rock ; and having pierced a 
horizontal shaft to a certain distance, 
by cutting away the centre of tiiie 
square, they made a succession of 
similar shafts on the same level ; after 
which they extended the work down- 
wards in the form of steps, removing 
each tier of stones as they went on tiU 
they reached the lowest part or in- 
tended floor of the quarry. 8ometimes 
they began by an oblong shaft, which 
they cut downwards to the depth of 
one stone's length ; and they then con- 
tinued horizontally in steps, each of 
these forming as usual a standing-place 
while they cut away the row alwve it 
A similar process was adopted on the 
opposite side of the quarry, till at 
length two perpendicular walls were 
left, which constituted its extent ; and 
here again new openings were made, 
and another chamber, connected with 
the first one, was formed in the same 
manner ; pillars of rock being left here 
and there to support the roof. These 
communications of one quarry, or 
chamber of a quarry, with the other, 
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arc frequently obeervable in the moun- 
tains of Ma^rah, \t-bere they follow in 
uninterrupted Bucceasion for a con- 
siderable distance ; and in no part of 
Egypt is the method of quarrying 
more clearly shown. The lines traced 
on the mof, marking the size and 
division of each set of blocks, were 
probably intended to show the number 
hewn by particular workmen. In- 
stances of this occur in other places, 
from which we may infer that, in 
cases where the masons worked for 
hire, this account of the number of 
stones tlicy had cut served to prove 
tlieir claims for payment ; and when 
oondemne<l as a punishment to the 
quarries, it was in like manner a 
record of the progress of their task — 
criminals being frequently obliged to 
hew a fixed number of stones accord- 
ing to their offence. The mountain 
of Ma^arah still continues to supply 
stone for the use of the metropolis, aa 
it once did for Memphis and its vici- 
nity ; and the floors of the houses of 
Cairo continue to be paved with Bags 
of the same magnesian limestone which 
the Egyptian masons employed 4000 
years ago. 

The occasional views over the plain, 
the Nile, and the several pyramids on 
the low Libyan hills beyond the river, 
which appear between openings in the 
quarries as you wander through them, 
have a curious and pleasing effect ; 
and on looking towards the village of 
Ma^arah, you perceive on the left a 
causeway* or inclined road, leading 
towards the river, by which the stones 
were probably convened to the Nile. 

{E,) ndtedn, a village on the E. 
bank, is known as having been the 
first place where the Arabs made a 
Nilometer, under the Oaliphate of Abd 
el Melek, about the year 700 a.d. It 
was built by Abd el Azeez, the brother 
of the caliph ; but being found not to 
answer there, a new one was made by 
Soolayman, his second successor, about 
16 years afterwards, at the Isle of 
Boda^ where it has continued ever 
sinoe. Part of the pillar of this 
Helwan Nilometer is said to have 
been lately found near the village. 
Aboolfeda speaks of Helwan as a very 



delightful village, and it was perhaps 
from this that it obtained Its name, 
Helwa sig:nif3ing " sweet ;" though, as 
Norden observes, it possesses nothing 
more to recommend it on tliis score 
than its opposite neighbour. It Las, 
however, some remarkable sulphur- 
springs, which, though known to the 
peasantry, were not brought into 
g|eneral notice till a few years ago, 
since which time they have been 
visited both by Europeans and Turks, 
and a bath-house with a plunging-bath 
has been built at one of tlie springs for 
the accommodation of those who fre- 
quent them. Tlicy are a little dis- 
tance from the village, in the desert 
plain between it and the hills, and 
near one of them are low mounds 
abounding in fragments of a common 
greenish glass, which appears to have 
been made there of old, and is fre- 
quently found amidst the mounds of 
Memphis. These sulphur-springs are 
probaoly the very place to which king 
Amenophis sent '*the leprous and 
other cureless persons, in order to 
separate them from the rest of the 
Egyptians," as related by Manetho. 
It was said to be at the quarries on 
the E. side of the Nile ; and the king 
may have had the double motive of 
curing them, and of profiting by the 
labour of those who were able to work ; 
or Josephus may have misinterpreted 
the statement of Manetho, and sug- 
gested their labours in t^ie quarrie$f 
from being unacquainted with the 
springs that were to effect their cure. 

(wi) Nearly opposite Helw&n, on 
the W. bank, and a little way from 
the shore, is Bedreshayn; and 1) m. 
to the westward is Mitrahenny, the 
site of Memphis. Its lofty mounds 
may be seen from the river, half-way 
between the village of Se^V^ ona 
the Nile ; and about 4 m. farther up 
the stream you pass Shobuk and the 
pyramids ox Dashoor 4 m. inland to 
the rt. About 2 m. to the westward 
of MasghiSon is El Kafr, a small vil- 
lage, from which one of the principal 
roads leads to the Fyodm across (he 
desert. (See Bte. 16.) 

(W,) In this neignbourhood, pro- 
bably near Dashdor, were "the city 
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of Acanthus, the tomple of Osiris, and 
the grove of Thebaic gum-producing 
Acanthus,' mentioned by Strabo; 
which hist may be traced in tlie many 
groves of that tree (the sent, or 
Acacia Nilotica) which still grow 
there at the edge of the cultivated 
land. The town of Acanthus was, 
according to Diodorus, 120 stadia, or 
15 M. P , from Memphis, equal to 13^ 
or nearly 14 Eng. m., which, if correct, 
would place it much further S., to the 
westward of Kofr el lyat, though it is 
generally supposed to have stood near 
Dash dor. 

{W,) In the hUIs near £1 Kafir are 
some small tombs not worth visiting. 

iW,. On the same bank, and near 
Kafr el ly^t (Aiat), at the extremity 
of a large bend of the river, is, as I 
suppose, the site of Menes' I^ke. 
'See above, Sect. II., Excursion 4, 
p. 186.) The land is low at that part, 
but I could find no traces of the old 
dykes. 

(W.- At Tahaneh, about 1^ m. from 
Kafr el lyat, and near the edge of the 
desert, are mounds, but no remains 
except small fragments of stone ; and 
the same at Babay t, about I m. N.N.W. 
from Kafr el lyat. 

Already, before reaching Kafr el 
lydt, are descried the two ruined pyra- 
mids of Lisht, built of small blocks of 
limestone, which were probably once 
covered with an exterior coating of 
larger stones. 

(fT.) 3 m. to tlie N.W. is a conical 
hill resembling a pyramid. It is, how- 
ever, merely a rock, with no traces of 
masonry ; and in this part of the low 
Libyan chain are a great abundance 
of foisils, particidarly oyster-shells, 
with which some of the rocks are 
densely filled, in some instances re- 
taining tlieir glossy mother-of-pearl 
surface. 

{E.) Wadee Ghomyer (or El Gl.o- 
meir^ opens upon the Nile at E' Suf 
on tde £. bank. By tlds valley runs 
the southernmost of the roads across 
the desert to Suez. 

( W, ] W.S. W. from Ri)fga, on the 
W. bank, is a pyramid, called by the 
Arabs Haram d Keddh, or ** the false 
pyramid," from the erroneous idta 

[Egypt.-] 



that the base is merely rock, and that 
it does not form part of the building 
itself. It is built in stories or degi'ees, 
the triangular spaces being afterwards 
filled in with a triangular mass of 
masonry to complete the external 
slope of the pyramid ; but it is remark- 
able that the parts against which this 
was placed are smooth, not left rough, 
nor in steps; and the stones of the 
triangular part are placed very irre- 
gularly, except towards its outer fivce, 
where the masonry is beautiful, the 
stones being fitted together with great 
precision. Some of them in the tri- 
angular part lie nearly at the comple- 
ment of the exterior angle, and not 
horizontally, as iu other monuments. 
The angle of the face of the stories is 
74° 30', but that of the exttmul face 
was no doubt the same as of other 
Egyptian pyramids. 

(E.) At Atfeeh are the mounds of 
Aphroditopolis, or the crty of Athor, 
the Egyptian Venus. It presents no 
montunents; but on a stone in a 
ruined mosk is the name of Rcmesos 
II., and in a street is a portion of a 
clustered water-plant column. And 
it may be well to remind those who 
are particularly interested in the dis- 
covery of monuments, that an occa- 
sional visit to the sites of old cities, 
even when reputed to have no re- 
mains, may be repaid by some monu- 
ment accidentally laid open by the 
peasants while removing the nitre for 
their lands. The Coptic name of 
Aphroditopolis is Tpeh, or Petpieh, 
easily converted into the modem 
Arabic Atfeeh. It was the capital of 
the Aphroditopolite nome, and noted, 
as Strabo tells us, for the worship of 
a white cow, the emblem of the 
goddess. 

{W,) At Maydoon, which stand:) 
near the canal, opposite the False 
Pyramid, are lofty mounds of au 
ancient town, but without any stone 
remains except fragments; and ut 
Suif, about 1 m. to the N., and about 
IJ m. from the False Pyramid, are the i 
mounds of an old town, and a stone in | 
the now mosk, bearing the name of | 
Remeses II. 

E.) Opposite Zow'yeh, at the N, 
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corner of the low hills overlookiiig the 
Nile, is Broombel, wliere mounds mark 
the site of an old town, probably Ancy- 
ronpolis. That city is supposed to 
have owed its name to tne stone 
anchors said to have been cut in the 
neighbouring quarries. 

( \V.) Zow'yeh appears to be Iseum, 
in Coptic Na^si, the city of Isis, 
which stood near the canal leading 
to Pousiri, or Xilopolis, and thence to 
the Cmoodilopolite nome. This canal 
on the N., with port of the predecessor 
of the Bahr Yoosef on the W., and 
the Nile on the E.« formed tho island 
of the Heracleopolite nome; and the 
city of Hercules was, according to 
Strabo, towards the southern extremity 
of tho province, of which it was the 
capital. And this agrees with the 
]K>sition of Andsieh, or Om el Kee- 
man, " the mother of the mounds,'* as 
it is often called by the Arabs, from 
the lofty mounds of the old city, which 
nro seen inland about 12 m. to the 
westward of Benisooef. (See Rte. 21.) 

Nothing of interest is met with on 
the Nile between Zow'yeh and Beni- 
sooef. 

{W.) Inland, about 9 m. to the 
S.W. of tho former, is Abooseer, the 
site of Busiris, or Nilopolis, in Coptic 
Pousiri, upon the canal already men- 
tioned, bounding the Herocleopolite 
j^ nome to the W, The position of the 
city of the Nile, at a dibtance from the 
river was evidently chosen in order to 
oblige the people to keep the canal in 
proper reixiir, that tho water of the 
sacred stream might pass fiieely into 
the interior, and reach the town, where 
the god Nilus was the object of par- 
ticular veneration; a motive which 
M. de Pauw very judiciously assigns 
to the worship of the crocodile iu 
towns situated far from the river. 

(TK.) Zaytoon has succeeded to an 
ancient town called in Coptic Phan- 
nigoit. 'It was in the district of 
Poushin, the modem Boosh, wliich is 
distant about 3 m. to the 8., and is 
marked by lofty mounds. It is re- 
markable that Zavtoon, signifying 
''olives,'* ifl o.n Arubic translation of 
the old name Pha-ii-ni-gOit, ** tho place 
of olives," probably given it to show 
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a quality of the land which differed 
from the rest of the Heracleopolite 
nome. 

(W.) Dallas, about a mile to the 
S.W. of Zaytoon, appears to be the 
Tgol (or Tlog) of the Copts; and at 
Shenow^h, close to Boosh, are mounds 
of an ancient town whose name ia 
unknown. 

( W.) Booth is a large and thriving 
town, considering the state of the 
Egyptian peasantry. Among the in- 
habitants are many Copt Christiana, 
and it has a large deput of monks, 
which keeps up a constant communica- 
tion with the convents of St. Antony 
and St. Paul, in the eastern doacrt, 
supplying them with all tliey require, 
furnishing themocoasionally with fresli 
monastic recruits, and superintending 
the reg^ations of the whole corps of 
ascetics. Pocoeke supposes Borah to 
be tlie ancient Ptolemais, the port of 
Arsinoe, but this was farther inleind. 

{W.) Benisooef iB the capital of tho 
province (or heyUk of Mendook times), 
and the residence of the governor, 
whose {lalace stands on the N. Beni- 
sooef has also a manufactory for silk and 
cotton-stuffs, built there by Mohammed 
All in 1826, as in other large towns of 
Egypt ; but it is no longer famous for 
its linen manufactures, as in the time 
of Leo Africanus, when it supplied the 
whole of Egypt with ilax, and ex- 
ported great quantities to Tunis and 
other parts of Barbary. A nuirke^ is . 
held at Benisooef every week, but it is I 
ba<lly supplied ; and the town cannot 
boast even the conunon eastern com- 
fort of a bath, whicli at Minieh, and 
other large towns of Egypt, is always 
to be met with. 

Here, as at other large towns (be- 
sides the barber, wlio — as of old in 
Europe— performs the oifice of sur- 
geon and cupuer), is a native doctor, 
appointed and paid by the Govern- 
ment, who attends all poor people 
g:rHtis : and this (like the appointment 
of guards at the villages) is a rcgnla- 
tion highly creditable to the Egvptian 
Government. Indeed it is to be re- 
gretted tliat the Copt monks did not 
in fomier times anticipate the Govern* 
ment by supplying Uiis want, and 
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make thcmfleWes useful to the com- 
mmiity by the iftady and practice of 
medicine. They might thus have 
done much to miae the position of 
Christians in the country, and have 
had the satisfaction of conferring a 
benefit on the peasantry ; while by 
improviDg their own education they 
would have rescued themselves from 
tlie contempt now attached to the 
name of monks in Egypt. Had the 
Copts been fortunate enough to pos- 
sess in those days a man of talent, 
energy, and manliness, like tlieir late 
Patriarch, some such reform might 
have been brought about; though, 
from the opposition he met with in 
his schools and other reforms, little is 
to be expected from the co-operation of 
those who ought to have aided his 
praiseworthy endeavours for improv- 
ing the minds and character of his 
people, and raising the Christian name 
m^Egypt. 

The bank at Benisoo^f presents the 
ordinary scenes common to all the 
lar^ towns on the Nile; among 
which are numerous boats tied to the 
shore— bufialoes standing or lying in 
the water — women at their usual 
morning and evening occupation of 
filling water-jars and washing clothes 
—dogs lying in holes they have 
scratched in tlie cool earth — and beg- 
gars importuning each newly •arrived 
European 8tran°:er with the odious 
word " bakshish." 

Though the idle occupation of lying 
in tbe water gives no verv exalted 
notion of the utility of the buffido, it 
is justly prized for that very quality : 
it 18 usetul for agricultural employ- 
ments; its milk is good, and makes 
the best hidUehy or "Devonshire 
cream," (which is very good in Egypt, 
and may bo made veiy well in a Nile 
boat); and bv its resisting the mur- 
rain which has so often swept ofi* 
their cows, it has greatly risen in the 
estimation of the Egyptian peasants. 

From Benisooef is one of the prin- 
cipal routes to the Ff odm (see Sect. II., 
Bte. 16); and the brick pyramid of 
Illolioun, at its N.E. entrance, may be 
seen from the town. On the opposite 
bank is the Wadee By^ by which 



the road leads to the monasteries of 
St. Antony and St Paul, situated in 
the desert near the Red Sea. (See 
Bte. 19.) 



ROUTE 21. 

BEMIBOOEr TO llfNIEH. 

MUM. 

Benisooef to Aboogirgeh ( W.) . . 45J 

Excursion to Beknesa, inkmdJ) 
Aboogirgeh to Minieh (W.) . . 37i 

(JS:) The village of Dayr Bydd, in 
an island opposite Benisooef, so called 
from a neighbouring convent, is in- 
habited by people originally of the 
tribe of Beni-W^sel Arabs; whose 
chief, Shekli Ibrahim, was in 1822 one 
of the most wealthy persons in the 
valley of the Nile. 

(E.) Some small mounds, called Tel 
e' Nasstira and Tel e' T^en, inland on 
the S. of the island, mark the site <^ 
ancient villages ; and on the opposite 
bank are many mounds of larger 
towns, whose ancient names are un« 
known. 

( W,) Isment, between 2 and 3 m. 
S. of Benisooef, on the river-side, has 
mounds, but no vestiges of ruins, nor, 
indeed, any relic of antiouihr, except 
the margin of a welL It is called 
Isment el Bahr (**of the river'), to 
distinguish it from Isment (miscalled 
Sidment) e' Qebel (**of the moun- 
tain **), which stands at the foot of the 
hills separating the Fyoom from the 
valley of the Nile. This name cannot 
fail to call to mind Ismendes, and may, 
perhaps, be the Shbent of the Coptic 
list of towns in this district 

N 2 
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(TT.) Anabieh, or Om el K^ni^n, 
**the mother uf the mounds," the 
ancient city of Hercules, lies inland to 
; the W. It is a ride of ahout 9 m. from 
j Isment, and owing to this inconve- 
■ nient distance it has not heen exa- 
mined. But it would he satisfactory 
to ascertain whether any sculptures 
remain which mig;ht indicate the form 
and Egyptian name of the god wor- 
shipped at Herocleopolis. The Coptic 
name of that town, Ehnes or Hnes, is 
readily traced in the modem Andsich, 
OH its y»osition hy the lofty mounds on 
which it htands. That thin is the site 
of Heracleopolis there is no question, 
tliough the Arabic and Coptic names 
bear no resemblance to that of the 
fieity, Seni or Gom, the Ejryptian 
Hercules. It wns here that the ich- 
neumon, the enemy of the crocodile, 
was particularly worshipped ; and the 
re8)Kct paid to that animal by the 
Hemcleopolites, the immediate neigh- 
Itours of the Arsinoite or Crocodilo- 
iK>lite nome, led, in late times, during 
the rule of the Romans, to serious 
disimtes, which terminated in blood- 
alted, and made the contending par- 
ties forget the respect due to the sa- 
frc<l monuments of their adversaries. 
And judging from what Pliny says 
respecting the. injuries done to the 
famous labyrinth, there is more reason 
to attribute the destruction of that 
building to the superstitious prejudices 
of the Heradeopolites than to the 
ordinary ravages of time. 

( W.) At Tanseh, Brangeh, Bibbeh, 
Sits, and other places, are the momids 
of old towns, with wliose names we 
arc unacquainted. Pococke supposes 
Bmngeh (or, as ho calls it, Beran- 
gieh) to be Cynoiolis; but the posi- 
tion of that town was further to the S. 
Bibbeh, which has succeeded to an 
ancient town, is noted for a Copt con- 
vent, and for an imaginary Moslem 
santon, thence called £1 Bibbdwee. 
This holy individual is the offspring 
of a clever artifice of the Christians ; 
who, to secure their church from out- 
rage during the dittturbances that 
formerly Uwk place in Egypt, gave out 
that a Mi^slem shekh presided over 
and dwelt in its precincts; and the 



priests to this day, as they show the 
picture of Si Geoif:e, tell them a 
heterodox story of his exploits, and 
his wars against the infiaeU. The 
name of inndel is indemiite; it maj 
satisfy the Moslem or the Ghriatiaii, 
accoiding to his peculiar applicatioa 
of the word ; and Uie ** pious firavd '* is 
at all events a& true as tlie scene 
represented by ti e picture. So well 
indeed has it succeeded, that visits are 
frequently paid by the passing Moslem 
to uie sanctuary of this revt red per- 
sonage; he .reads the Fat'ha before 
the likeness of a man (though so 
strictly forbidden by his religion), and 
that too within the walls of a Chris- 
tian chiu'ch; and he gladly contri- 
butes a few paras for the lamps burnt 
before it, with tlie full persuasion that 
his Yoyagewill be prosperous, through 
the good offices of the saint. But 
while the priest who receives the 
boon tells tlie plausible tale of the 
power of the "shekh,'* the indifferent 
spectator, who recognises the usual 

[representation of St George and the I 
Dnigon, may smile at the crednlitj I 
and the ignorance of the donor. The 
conversion of St. George into a 
Moslem saint may appear strange to 
an Englishman ; hut it is found to be 
&r less difhcult to deceive an £g;yp- 
tian by this clumsy imposition, than 
to persuade a Copt Christian that his 
guardian samt, with the same white 
horse, green dragon, and other aocc9- 
sories, holds a similar tuteUuy pobt 
in England. The most credulous, 
as well as the mobt reasonable Copt» 
immediately rejects tliis statement as 
a glaring impossibility ; and the Ques- 
tion, ** What can our St. George Lave 
to do with England?" might peiplex 
the most plausible, or the most pious* 
of the Crusaders. 

{E,) Nearly opposite Bibbeh is 
Shekh Aboo Koor, the site of an an- 
cient village ; and beyond Bibbeli the 
positions of some old toi^Tis are marked 
by tlie mounds of Sits, Miniet e' GeiT, 
and Feshn. A little higher up tlie 
river, on the E. bank, behind the inland 
that lies half way between Feshn and 
el Fent, is el Haybee, or Medeenet- 
e' Gahii, where some remains mark 
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the site of a small town of oonsidei^ 
able antiquity. Tbey consist of crude- 
brick wails and remains of houses. 
On the N. siile is a large mass of 
building of some height, founded on 
the rock. It may be of a different, 
tliough not as I at first supposed of a 
later, date than the walls of the town. 
It is certainly the strongest part uf 
the defences of this fortified place, 
and one end runs out upon the rucks 
to the N.W., following tlie irregular 
direction of the river. It is built of 
smaller brick* and between every 4th 
course are layers of reeds, serving as 
binders. luland, a very short distance 
out of the town, is an isolated square 

I enclosure surrounded by a crude-brick 
wall ; and in the centre of the open 
space it encloses is a grotto or cavern 
out in the rock, probably sepulchral, a 
tomb being also found between tiiis 
and the wall of the town. The tombs 
are probably of a later time than the 
buildings themselves. Near the water's 
edge are the remains of a stone quay ; ' 
and some fragments of un^tculptureil i 
blocks are met with in different places. ; 
Tliis place affords an interesting illu;$- 
tration of the old Egyptian mode of 
fortification; though from the irre- 
gularity of the ground it does not 
possess all the usual peculiarities of 
their system of defence. Anotlier 

( remarkable feature in the ruins at el 
Hilybee is the btyle of the bricks in itsi 
outer walls, which have 2 hieroglyphic 
legends stamped upon tliem, sometimes | 
one containing the ovab of a king, 

' aometimes another, witU the name of 
*• the high-priest of Amun, Pinham, 
deceased.'* Pisham was one of tiie 
military ponti£&, recorded at Thebes, 
who held the sceptre immediately 
before the Sheshonks of the 21st dy- 
nasty; and who were probably from 
Tanis. Indeed this town seems to be 
mentioned in the same legend. 



usual appearance of burnt bricks of 
early Egyptian time. May this be the 
site of Alyi or of Hipponon ? Its name 
in the hieroglyphics appears tobe He&t ; 
unless tliis refers to the city of Isis in 
the Delta. 

{E,) At Malnteeh are otiier mounds, 
and at the S.W. corner of GebelShekh 
Embarak is an old ruined town, long 
since deserted, wliich affords one of 
many proofs tliat the Egyptians availed 
themselves of similar situations, with 
the double view of saving as much 
arable land as possible, when a town 
could be placed on an unproductive 
though equally convenient spot, antl 
of establishing a commanding post at 
the passes between the mountains and 
the Nile. 



<E.) Gebel Shekh Embirak is a 
lofty table mountain, approaching very 
close id the river, and detached from 
the main chain of the Gcbel el Bazam, 
wltich 8tretchis flir inland to the S.E. 
After this follow a succession of low 
hills to Gebel e' Tayr. A little above 
El Meragha (or Meghagha}, on tlie 
same bimk, is the Uagur e* Salam 
or " stone of welfare,* a rock in the 
stream near tlie shore, so called from 
tlie idea of the boatmen, **that a 
journey down the Nile cannot be 
aooounted prosperous until after they 
it The monntains here 






\ 
1 



{E.) That the town existed, also, in 
Roman time is proved by the frag- 
ments of moulcungs found there. 
Some of the stampe<rbricks have been 
burnt by the Turks, having been used 
by Ahmol Pasha for Government 
buildingB ; which accounts for the un- 



have passed i 

recede from the Nile to the eastward ; 
and at Sharuna are the mounds of 
an ancient toyn, perhaps Pseneros or 
Shenero. Poeocke supposes it to be 
Musa or Muson. The bites of otlier 
towns may also be seen on the opposite 
side of the river, as at Aba, 3 or 4 m. 
inland, and at Aboo-Girgeh some dis- 
tiince to the 8. A few miles above 
Shardna, on the E. bank, is K<'m 
Ahmar, "the red mound," with the 
remains of brick and masonry, perhaps 
of Muson, and a ft^w rude grottoes. 
To the E. of this are several dog- 
mummy pits, and the vestiges of an 
ancient village, in tlie vicinity of 
Hamatba. At Ahoo Girgek (or Aboo 
Girg) are extensive mounds. It is 
still a large fd!dii town, si tun tod in a 
rich plaui alx>ut 2 m. from the Nile. 
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ExCfUBSIOK TO BiHNSSA ; INLAKD. 

(TK.) Inland to the W. is Behneaa, 
the ancient Oxyrhinchus, in Ooptic 
Pemge, which ia aride of 10^ m. across 
the fields from Aboo-Giigeh. The 
peculiar worship of the Oxyrhinchns 
fish gave rise to the Greek name of 
this city ; and« from the form of its 
** pointed noee," I am inclined to think 
it was the Mizxeh or Mizdeh of the 
present day, which may he traced in 
the Ooptic emge. The modem name 
of the place is Bahnasa or Belinasa, 
in which some have endeavoured to 
trace that of the Benm, one of the 
many fish of the Nile, conveniently 
transformed into the oxyrhinchns for 
an etymological purpose, and, it is 
needless to say, without the least 
shadow of reason. 

The position of B^nesa is far from 
being aavantageous ; the Libyan desert 
having made greater encroachments 
there than in any part of the valley. 
Downs of sand overgro¥m with bushes 
extend along the edge of its cultivated 
land ; to the W. of which is a sandy 
plain of great extent, with a gentle 
ascent, towards the hills of the Libyan 
chain; and behind these is a dreary 
desert The encroachments are not, 
howcTer, so great as Denon would lead 
us to suppose, nor will the people of 
B^nesa, as he supposes, be driven 
by the sand beyond the Bahr Yoosef.' 
The site of the town guarantees the 
inhabitants from such a catastrophe, 
even if they neglect tlie most common 
precautions, and they have always the 
means of protecting themselves from 
it, though the invasion of sand were 
to increase by more than its usual 
ratio. 

On the 8. side are some mounds 
covered with sand, on which stand 
several shekhs' tombs; and others, 
consisting of broken pottery and bricks, 
sufficiently mark the site of a ~ 
town, whose inportance is proved 
the many granite columns, fiagmen 
of cornices, mouldings, and altars tha 
lie scattered about. Little, however," 
remains of its early monuments ; and 




if the size of its mounds proclaims it« 
finrner extent, the appeamnce of iU 
modem houses and the limited num- 
ber of three mosks show its fallen con- 
dition. 

Like other towns Behnesa boasts a 
patron saint. He is called e' Tak- 
ruory, and is known in Arab songs and 
legendary tales. He is even believed 
to appear occasionally to the elect, out- 
side Ins tomb, accompanied by a numer- 
ous retinue of horsemen, but without 
any ostensible object 

The ** single column, with its capital 
and part of the entablature, showing it 
to be a fragment of a portico of the 
composite oraer," described by Benon, 
no longer exists, though the columns 
he mentions in the mosks may still be 
seen. Accordmg to an account given | 
me in the F^'oom, after my visit to 
Behnesa, there are some caverns to the 
N.W. (?) of the town, and in one of 
them about 18 columns arranged 
around the interior, and standing in 
water, which is of great depth, and 
never dried up. Nearly opposite the 
door is a niche or recess, once (as 
tliey pretend) the site of an altar 
or a statue. Though the authority 
of the Arabs may be doubted, any 
one who visits Behnesa may easily 
inquire about it, and ascertain tlio 
troth. 

Behnesa is still the residence of a 
governor; in 1823 it had a garrison 
of 400 Turkish soldiere; and in the 
time of the Memlooks it enjoyed con- 
siderable importance, being one of 
the principal towns of moderti Egypt 
The Bahr Yoosef once passed through 
the centre; but the eastern portico 
of the city of Oxyrhinchns is no longer 
part of BiHinesa, and, being now called 
mndofeh, may be considered a distinct 
village. At the period of the Anh 
conquest B^nesa was a place of great 
importance, and of such strength that, 
of the 16,000 men who besieged it, 
5000 are said to hare perished in the 
assault 

The account of this conquest and of 
the previous histoiy of the city, ^ven 
by the Arab historian Aboo Abddlahi 
ben Mohammed el Mu||[\|»ri, is mora 
like fable than a real history. 
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ROUTE 21— continued. 

FBOM ABOO-GIBGEH TO ufsiEH. 

i^W.) Above Aboo-Girgch are el 
IKaya, Aboo-Azecs, and other places, 
whose mounds mark the positions of 
old towns. £1 Kays ''or Gays), the 
Kais of the Coptsl which is laid down 
in Coptic BiSS. between Nikafar and 
Oxyrninchus, is the ancient Cynopolis, 
the *'City of the Dogs;" and it is 
-worthy of remark, tlmt one of the 
principal repositories of dog-mummies 
is found on the opposite bank, in the 
vicinity of Shckh Fodl. It was not 
unusual for a city to buiy its dead, 
as well as its sacred animals, on the 
opposite side of the Nile; proviled 
the mountains were near tlie river, or 
a more convenient spot offered itself 
for the construction of catacombs than 
in its own vicinity ; and such appears 
to have been the case in this instance. 
There is reason to believe that one 
branch of the Nile has been stopped 
in this spot, which once flowed to the 
W. of el Kays ; and this would accord 
with the position of Cynopolis, in an 
island, according to Ptolemy, and ac- 
count for the statement of el Mu|^ari 
that el Kays was on the E. I^ank. Co, 
which l^tolemy places opposite Cyno- 
polis, should be some miles inland to 
theW. Beui-Mohammed-el-Kofo()r has 
succeeded to the old Nikafiir mentioned 
in the Coptic MSS. It was above Kais ; 
but. anotner town, called Tamma, is 
placed by them between Cynopolis and 
Oxyrhiuchus. 

{E.) At Bhekh Fodl, on the E. 
bank, nearly opposite el ^ys, are the 
sites of two small ttmiplea, which were 
standing some years ago, when the 
stones were removed to build a sugar 
manufactory at Minich. Little now 
remains of them but part of a limestone, 
monolitliic shrine probably of Ptol 
maic date, and a block with the 
of a king's name, apparently one oi 
the Cfissars. It was here that MrJ 
Harris foimd a fragment with . . . TPOT 
BA2IAET ... In the low hills to the 



S.E^ and about 2 m. from the river, 
are several tombs containing dog- 
mummies; from which it is evident 
that more than one breed was common 
in Egypt, as the sculptures also show, 
though lately doubted by a distin- 
guished savant Most of the large 
tombs belonged to individuals : one of 
them with 8 sauare pillars is called el 
Keeneeseh, **tne church.'* Some of 
the manv mummy-caves are only small 
square holes, or coflSns in the rock. 
On the way to them from the village 

Jrou pass over an open space, purposely 
evelled for a considerable distance; 
and here and there are oblong coffins 
cut in the surface of this rocky plain. 
There are also some large tombs, to 
one of which you descend by 8 stops ; 
and as the Nile water percolates, and 
rises in it during the inundation to the 
height of at lea&t I^ ft., it has obtained 
the name of Beer Mareea (or Bir Sitti 
Mariam), ** Mary's well." It consists 
of a large central chamber. 7 paces by 
4^, wit£ 4 recesses on each side and 
two at the end, each containing a coffin 
cut like the rest of it in the rock. It is 
much respected by the Christian?, who 
still bury their dead in a mound in the 
vicinity. 

{K) In the hills behind Shekh 
HasMn, on the E. bank, are extensive 
limestone-quarries. Near them are 
some crude-brick remains, with broken 
goottery ; and in a chapel or niche in 
She rock is a Christian inscription. A 
singular isolated rock stands in the 
plain behind Nazlet e' Shekh Hassan ; 
and similar solitary masses of rock, 
left by the stone-cutters, are met with 
to the S., with other quarries, and a 
few small tombs. About 2^ m. to the 
S. of Nezlet e* Shekh Hassan are the 
vestiges of an ancient village ; and in 
the plain within the mouth of the 
Wadee e* Serar^eh are an old station, 
or fort, built (tf crude brick, and another 
village. The river here makes a con- 
siderable bend to the W., leaving two 
large islands on the eastern side oppo- 
site Goliisaneh. Near the latter vil* 
lage Pococke saw two rows of stone, 
a1x>ut 20 ft. long, under the water, ap- 
parently the remains of an ancient 
wall; but I could find no traces of 
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them, though it is possible tliat at the 
low Nile they may still be discernible : 
and Golusaneh may occupy the site of 
an old town. 

{E.) At the edge of the low rocky 
hillsp 2Vi»i beyond the village of E* 
Serarccl), are the remains of two an- 
cient towns, or Tillages ; and a little 
fartlier to the S. these hills recede to 
the S.E. and form the northern side of 
the W<idee € Bayr. On tlie N.W. of 
its mouth are some large limestone- 
quarries. Their principal interest al- 
ways consisted in two minted g^ttoes 
of the early time of Pthahmen, the 
son of Kemeses tlie Great, the last 
king of the 18th dynasty. One of them 
lias unfortunately been destroyed by 
the Turks, and the other has already 
lost its portico, and was threatened 
with tlie fate of its companion, until I 
was fortunate enough ta prevent it by 
an application to Mohammed Ali. It 
is vcrv small, measuring only 7 paces 
by 4 inside, but very interesting from 
the subjects it contains, and from the 
fact of its having been the rock temple, 
or chapel, of the adjoining quarries. 
The portico was in antis with two 
columns, one of which was standing 2 
or 3 years ago; and it received the 
name of BcMyn, "the two doors," 
from its double entrance. Athor was 
the presiding deity. Dr. Lepsius 
speaks of another temple, near E' 
Scrar^h, dedicated by the same king 
(Pthahmen, or Meneptha) to the same 
goddess, Athor, not seen nor men- 
tioned by me; but after two careful 
searches, and inquiries among the 
people, I feel persuaded he must mean 
this same one of Bahayn, 

The custom of placing quarries and 
other localities under the peculiar 
protection of some god was observed 
oy the Egyptians from the earliest to 
the latest [periods; the quarries of 
Toora-Miisarah, and the hills of the 
pyramids, were under their tutelary 
deity; and the Latin inscription of 
Garacalla at Asouan speaks of ** Jupi- 
ter- Ammon, Geimbis, and Juno, under 
whose guardianship the hill was 
placed," where new quarries had been 
opened. 

Round the comer of the rook, out- 



side this grotto, king Bemescs III., 
the 4tli successor of Pthahmen, is 

presented with the crocodile-headed 
od Savak and Athor, receiving the 
louourable dintinction of "president 
f the assemblies ; " and at the side 
>ro two large ovals of the same 

haraoh. In the low rocks just be- 
low to the westward is a tomb, 
consisting of 3 small chambers, with- 
out sculptures. 

At the extreme end of the hills, on 
the S. side of Wadee e' Dayr, are ves- 
tiges of a small town, and near it some 
tombs and quarried rocks. 

A ruined wall of crude brick as- 
cends the low northern extremity of 
the Gebel e* Tuvr; and some'dibtance 
further up to the E., near the spot 
where the mountain road descends 
into tlie Wadee e' Dayr, about E.8.E. 
from the convent, is a bed of trap 
rock, rarely met witli in the valley of 
the Nile. The wall appears again at 
the ravine called Wadee el Agoos, 4 
or 5 ra. further S., which I shall have 
occasion to mention presently. 

( W, > Inland, on the W. bank, nearly 
opposite e* Serar^eh, and the mouth of 
Wadee e* Dayr, is the town of Bcuna- 
lood, whose name and mounds pro- 
claim the former existence of an an- 
cient town, and whose lofby minaret is 
looked upon as a chef-d'auvre offeUdh 
architecture. The builder of it is re- 
ported to be the same who made that 
of Sioot. 

(E.) The convent of Sltteh (Sittina) 
Mariam el Adra, *' Our Lady Mury the 
Virgin," hence called Dayr el Adra, 
and by some Dayr el Bukkar, ** of the 
pulley,** stands on the flat summit of 
the Gebel £' Tayr on the £. bonk. It 
is inhabited by Gopts, who frequently 
descend from these lofty and precipi- 
tons cliffs to the river, and, swinmung 
off to a passing boat on inflated skins, 
b^ for charity from the traveller, not 
without being sometimes roughly 
handled by the Arab boatmen. The 
importunity of land beggars every ono 
has experienced : but these watc^r 
mendicants will bo found not inferior 
to any of the fraternity; and long 
before an European's boat oomes 
abreast of the convent, the cry of 
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•* ana ChrisHdn ya Hawagee/' '* I am a 
Cliristian, O Haw^ee," from the water 
aunoiinces their approach. 

Here encU the dutrict of Benisooef. 

(E. ) Gebd e*Tayr, *• the mountain of 
the bird/' haa a strange legendary tale 
attached to it All the birds of the 
country are reported to assemble an- 
nually at this mountain; and, after 
having selected one of their number 
to remain there till the following year, 
they fly away into Africa, and only 
return to rekase their comrade, and 
substitute another in his place. The 
btory is probably another version of 
that mentioned by .£lian, wlio speaks 
of two hawks being deputed by the 
rest of the winged community to go 
to certain desert isknds near Libya, 
for no very definite purpose. 

{E,) Between 3 and 4 m. S. of the 
} convent is the Gisr (or Haift) d Agoos, 
"the dyke (wall; of the old man," or 
lather "old woman,'' already noticed. 
It is built across the ravine, which is 
called after it Wadee el Agoos, and 
is evidently intended to prevent any 
approach from the desert into the val- 
ley of the Nile. It is reported to have 
been built by an ancient Egyptian 
queen, whose name was Delooka, and 
to have extended from the sea to 
Asouan, at the edge of the cultivated 
land on either bank. I have myself 
found v(tiges of it in the Fyoom; 
and on the E. I have tTa(*ed its coiu'se 
along the cliffs that approach the 
Nile, not only behind E' Serureeh, and 
across the Wadee e' Dayr, and the 
Wadee el Agoos, but at Gebel Bhekh 
Embamk, Shekh Timay, Asouan, and 
other places. I have even met with 
it in the cultivated land to the E. of 
Beuoob el Hamim, and to the N.E. of 
^'ooti ; but from the present increased 
extent of the inundation, few traces 
are left of its existence in the low 
lands, which, though they once 
marked the edge of the desert, now 
form part of tiie cultivated plain of 
Egypt That this wall was mised to 
cli^sk the incursions of those robbers 
par excellenee, the Arabs (fur the 
deserts were formerly, as now, inha- 
bited bv similar wandering tribes), 
'ia highly probable ; ani the objeot 



of it was evidently to prevent an 
ingress from that quarter, since it 
extends along the opening of tlie' 
ravines, and is not carried over those 
cliffs whose faces being precipitous 
and impassable obviated the necessity 
of its continuation. Diodorus pays 
that Sesostris **eiected a wall along 
the eastern side of Egypt, to guard 
against tlie incursions of the Syrians 
and Arabs, which extended from Pe* 
lusium, by the desert, to Heliopolis, 
being in length 1500 btadia" (about 
173^ English m.); and it is not im- 

Erobable that the Gisr el Agoos may 
e a< continuation of the one he men- 
tions. But the observation of Yal- 
ta ii-o, "s'il construisit ce 'mur pour 
neire point vole, c'ebt une grande 
pr&oniption qu'il n alLi pas lui-meme 
voler iva autrcs nations,' is by no 
means jutt uidcss the fortified sta- 
tions built by the Bonians in the de- 
sert for the same purpose are proofs 
of the weakness of that people. The 
Arabs might plunder the peasant 
without its being in the power of any 
one to foresee or prevent their 'ap- 
proach ; and every one acquainted 
with the habits of those wanderers is 
aware of the inutility of pursuing 
them in an arid desert with an armed 
force. Besides, a precaution of this 
kind obliged them to resort to the 
towns to purchase com ; and thus the 
construction of a wall had the double 
advantage of preventing the plunder 
of the peasant, and of rendering the 
Arabs dei)endeut upon fclgypt for the 
supplies necessity forced them to pur« 
chase ; nor did the govemmeut incur 
the expense of paying their chiets, as 
at the present day, to deter them from 
hostility. 

(E.) At the Gisr el Agoos are the 
remains of an ancient village, and a 
few grottoes ; and above the town of 
Gebel o' Tayr are other g^ttoes. 

{E,) Two m. beyond tliis is the site 
of an ancient town, now called Tekneft^ 
or Tehneh oo MehneK Its lolty and 
extensive mounds lie at the mouth of 
Wadee T^neh, % m. from the river, 
under an isolated rocky eminence 
of the eastern chain of hills, whose 
precipitous limestone clifib overhang 
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the arable land that sepoiatcB them 
from the Nile. 
Above a rough grotto in the lower 

rt of the rode, about j m. to the 
of the aucient town, is a Greek 
inacription of the time of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes ; which, from the word 
Aooris in the third line, appears to 
indicate the position of the city of 
that name. This, however, la not 
certain. Acdria, the individual who 
put up- the dedication, m&j have had 
the same name without its proving 
anything respecting the site of tlie 
city ; and the position of Tehneh does 
not sufficiently agree with that of 
Aouris. 
The inscription is 

YnEPBASIAEOSirrOAEMAIOY 
eEOYEni^ANOVSMEFAAOYEYXAPIS- 

TOY 
AKOPUBPrEOSISIAIMOXIAAISOTEI- 

PAI 

« For the welfare of King Ptolemy, the God 
Kpiphanes, the Great Eachaiistei, AoOris the 
Sou of Ergetia, to Isls Mochlas, Soteira (the 
Saviour Uoddeaa)." 

Dr. Lepsius reads ia the third line 
EFQEAS ; but on another examination 
of the inacription with a glass I find it 
is certainly EFFEAZ. 

On one side, below the inscription, 
is the figure of a goddess; on the 
other that of a god, probably Osiris; 
and it was perhaps intended tliat the 
king should be introduced in the 
centre, offering to the two seated 
deidea 

Above this is a flight of steps cut in 
the rock, leading to a grotto, which 
has a niche, but no sculptures. Fol- 
lowing the path to the 8., along the 
western face of the cliffi, you come to 
a tablet of Bemeses III. receiving the 
fHlchion from the hand of tbo croco- 
dile-headed god Savak, or Savak-Re, 
in the presence of Aniun ; and beyond 
this is a large oval, the namen of the 
same Pharaoh. 

Hetumiug thence to the B. side of 
the isolated rock that stands above 
the town, you perceive at the upper 
part of it two figures in high relief, 
each holding a horse. They represent 
two Roman emperors (rather than 
Castor and Pollux, aa some have ima- 



gined), and between them ^ipears to 
nave been another figpure, perhaps of 
a god. 

The base of this hill is perforated 
with tombs, some of which have Greek f 
inscriptions, widi the names of their/ 
owners. At the door of one I ob-' 
served a Roman figure standing be- 
fore an altar, ^who holds in one hand 
some twigs, and apparently presents 
incense with the other. Within is 
the same person and his son before | 
four gods, but without hieroglyphics ; 
and the architecture of the grotto is ^ 
more Roman than Egyptian. It was 
dosed as usual wi& folding-dooit, 
secured by a bolt There is also a 
figure of ttie god Nilus bringing offer* 
ingd and a buU for sacrifice. 

In one of these tombs is an encho- i 



rial inscription much defaced; and 
some have mouldings and omameiital 
devices of Roman time. 

Near the above-mentioned grotto, 
and below the isolated rock overhang- 
ing the town, is a niche of Roman 
time, with the remains of a mutilated 
figure in relief within it; and cm 
either side of it is this Greek inacrip- 
scription, — 

rPAMMMATA AXFHMATISTOS ESSH. 

— ^which shows that people made mis- 
takes in orthography in those times' 
as at tlie present day. About 760 ft 
to the S. of this isolated rock aie 
other grottoes; then a small quany 
at the point of the hill ; turning round 
which to the rt., you enter a raVine, 
and on reaching the mountain summit 
to tlie 8.W. vou come to some curious 
trenches and workings in stone. Dur- 
ing the ascent you pass some crevices 
in the rock, incrusted with a thin de- 
posit of crystallised carbonate of lime, 
liere and there assuming a 8t:i]aotitio 
form; and besides the nummulites 
tiiat abound in all this neighbourhood, 
I observed a nautilus about ti in. in dia« 
meter, and other fossils. 

The trenches at the top of the hill 
are curious, from thf ir showing a pe- 
culiar mode of opening a quarry, and 
of hewing square blocks of stone ; an- 
other instance of wliich is met with 
near the N.W. angle of the seoond 
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pyramid of Gcezeh. They began by 
leyeliing the surface of the rock to 
the extent admitted by the nature of 
the ground, or the intended size of 
the quarry, and this space they sur- 
rounded by a deep trend), forming a 
parallelogram; witli one of its sides 
upon, to iacilitate the removal of the 
stones. They then cut other parallel 
trenches along its entire length, about 
7 or 8 ft. apart, and others at right 
angles to them, until the whole was 
divided Into squares. The blocks 
were then cut otf according to their 
required thickness. One of the quar- 
ries of Tehneh has been divided in 
tills manner, and the outer trenches 
of two others have been traced, even 
to the depth of 21 ft. in piiri«, though 
their direction is loss regnlar than m 
the former. In this the trenches are 
about 1^ and 2 ft. broad, and the 
squares measure from 6} to 7 ft. 1 in. 
each way; the whole length of the 
quarry being 12(3 ft. by 32 ft in 
breadth; and so conveniently is it 
placed, thut the stones, when sepa- 
rated fhnn the rock, were rolled down 
to the valley beneath, without tlie 
trouble of airriage. The division into 
squares enabled them to take off a 
succession of blocks of the same di- 
mensions; and layer after layer was 
removed, according to the depth of 
the quarry, which continued to be 
worked downwards as long as the 
rock remained good. Where cu'cular 
blocks were required for the drums, 
bases, or capitals, of columns, they 
had only to round off the comers; 
and this was evidently done in some 
instances at the quarry of Telineh. ,, . " 
On the summit of the hills, about 
500 ft. to the S. of these trenches, the 
btone has been quarried to a great 
extent; and about 100 ft from the 
edge of the cliffs overhanging the 
cultivated land are i^ome chambers 
sunk in the rock, two of which are 
coated with red stucco. One of these 
is round, and measures 17 feet in dia- 
meter. It has a doorway leading 
into it, from a staircase communicat- 
ing with some small rooms ; and on 
one side is a ledge or hollow, as if in- 
ti^uded for a water-wheel. The other 



•is square: it has a flight of 7 steps 
leading down into it from the top, 
and appears to have been a reservoir 
to hold water for the use of the work- 
men. It was doubtless filled by 
buckets lowered from the brow of the 
cliff to the water below, wliich ac- 
counts for its being made in this spot, 
close to the precipitous face of the 
hills, which lise abruptly to the height 
of 400 or 500 ft above the plain. In- 
deed it is evident that the Nile for- 
merly ran immediately below them, 
and even now, during the inundation, 
it rises to the height of 5 feet 4 in. at 
their base, covering the narrow strip 
of alluvial soil it has deposited be- 
tween them and its retiring channel. 

On the S. of the reaervoir is an- 
other square chamber, like all the 
others, cut in the rock. In the centre 
of it is a four-sided isolated mass, 
having an arched door or opening on 
each fiBbce, which probably once sup- 
ported the centre of the roof; for they 
were doubtless all covered over ; and 
on the S. side of this chamber are 
two niches, and another on the E. 
Adjoining its S.W. comer is a square 
pit 

The story of the 300 ravens that 
assemble over this spot every year, in 
the month of Rebeeh-'l-owel, and, after 
soaring above it with repeated cries^ 
fly away to the desert, is evidently 
another version of the tale of Qebel 
e' Tayr, already mentioned. 

In the mounds of the ancient town 
at Tehneh are some blocks of stone, 
two of which resemble altars; but I 
could not find any with inscriptions ; 
nor was there anvthing of interest iu 
the grottoes on the N.E. side of the 
Wadee Tehneh. 

( W.) Inland, on the opposite bank, 
is T&ha, or Talia el Amoodayn, in 
Coptic Touho, once said to have been 
a large place, equal in size to Mi'nieh, 
and known in the time of Murad Bey 
as the residence of a powerful chief 
called Hagee Ali of Taha. Its 
mounds still mark it as the successor 
of an ancient town, as well as the 
epithet •• el amoodayn** •* of the two 
colimins." It is' supposed to occupy 
the site of TheodOsiou, and appears 
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from some Coptic and Arabic MSS. 
to have been distinguished fiom a 
village of the same name beyond 
Dsijmoonayn, by the additional title 
of Meile^neh, signifying '* city/' 

There is nothins; worth noticing 
between Tehneh ana Minieh ; but in 
the desert behind Dowadeeh on the 
£. bank is an alaba8ter*(|uurry* 

(TF.) Minieh is a Bmder, and in 
the time of the Memlooks, and of Mo- 
Jiammed Ali, was tlie residence of a 
K^shef or Kazer, who was under the 
governor of Benisooef. It was Ions 
the resideuco of Abdee Kashef, well 
known to Europeans for his courteous 
and amiable character, and esteemed 
no Uss by them tlian by Turks and 
native Kgypti^ns. In 1823 he was 
removed to the government of Don- 
gola, where he ^as killed in an affray 
with some Turkish soldiers who had 
mutinied in coDsc>queuce of their pay 
having been withheld by the govom- 
. mcnt 

I (TF.) Minieh has a market-place, 
\ held every {Sunday, and baths. Though 
* some travellers have spoken of baths 
here of Roman date, I could find 
none but of Moslem construction. 
They are not even of Saracenic time ; 
but this does not seem to prevent 
their enjoying a reputation for the 
marvellous, und they are said to com- 
municate by a passage under the Nile 
with Bhekh Timay. Tlie palace, the 
residence of the governor, was built 
by the Memlooks, and repaired by 
Abdee Kashef; In whose time the 
gardens belonging to his housi*, and 
two otliers outsiae the town, were 
kept up with great ciire, to the infi- 
nite satisfaction of the people, who 
were allowed to frequent them. But 
tbe gardens of Minieh appear to be 
ill-&ited; and in the winter of 1855 
Said Pasha destroyed one that Abbas 
Pasha had made tbere, for no very 
amiable reason. 

(TT.) Mi'nieh is generally styled 
Miniet ebn Khaaecb, which is the 
namj given it by Ebn SaSCd. It was 
albo called Monieh, and, according to 
some, Miniet ebn Fusseel ; and Uiey 
pretend that tradition mentions a 
Uieek king of the place, with the 



(Arabic) namo of Kasim. In Coptic it 
' is called Moon^ or Tmon^ and m the 
I Memphitic dialect Thmone, signifyiiiK 
** the abode.*' It is from the word 
Mond, ** mansion," as ChampolUoa 
observes, that the Arabic Minieh, or 
Miniet (by abbreviation Mil), so fre- 
quently applied to Egyptian vilhigoa, 
has been derived. 

Lrt^o Africauus says, "Minieh, on 
the W. bank of the Kile, is a veiy neat 
town, built in the time of the Mos- 
lems, by Kliaseeb, who wus appointed 
governor under the caliphate of Bag- 
dad. It abounds in every kind of 
fruit, which, though sent to Cairo, 
cannot, on account of the distance, 
arrive fresh in that city, being 170 m. 
off. It boasti many handsome build* 
ings, and the remains of ancient Egyp- 
tian monuments. The inhabitants are 
wealthy* and commercial speculation 
induces them to travel even as far aa 
the kingdom of Soodan. * 

Over the doorway of a mosk, near 
the river, are a few fragments of Ko- 
man -Greek arcliitecture. Within are 
several ^nite and marble columns, 
some with Corintnian capitals; and 
the devout believe that water flows 
spontaneously every Friday from one 
of their shafts, for the benefit of tl.c 
faitliful. A temple of Anubij is 
said by some travellers to havo 
stood here, but I know not on what 
autliority; and there are not any 
grounds for supposing Minieh to oo- 
cupy the site of the ancient Cynopolis. 
A shekh's tomb, oveishoJowed by a 
sycamore- tree on the N. side of the 
t.>wn, used to have a picturesque 
effect, when the numerous figures on 
the bank, and boats on the river, gave 
a life to the scene no longer witnessed 
at Minieh ; and at tlie other extremity 
wus a manu^toiy {toersheh) esta- 
blished by Mohammed Ali, presenting 
a prettier appearance than the. gene- 
rality of those unsightly buildings. 
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MINIEH TO 8I00T. 

MilM. 

Mihich to Beni Hassan {gnA,- 

foe«),(E.) 15 

Antinoe, (E.) 15 

Tel el Amama {ffroUoes). (E.) . . 10 

Manfaloot i,W.) 29^ 

Sioot (winding very much), (W.) 25 

"94! 

{E.) At the projecting comer of the 
mountain behind El Howirte, on the 
,K. bauJr, are the remains of an old 
town, which stands on either side of 
a ravine. Above it are tombs, which, 
like the houses, are built of crude 
brick. They are not of early Egyp- 
tian date; and, judging from their 
appearance and the absence of bitu- 
men, I believe them to be of Christian 
time,— a conjecture partly confirmed/ 
by the Coptic characters now audi 
then met with on the stucco. But the 
town, though inhabited at a later 
period by Christians, succeeded, like 
most of those in E^ypt, to one of ear- 
lier date ; and the discovery of a stone, 
bearing part of the name and figure of 
an ancient king, would have removed 
aU doubts on this liead, if any had 
really existed. Mr. Harris also found 
the name of Amunoph UI. on a stbne| 
in these ruins. 

The Egyptians invariably built a 
small town, or fort, on the ascent of 
the mountains on the E. bank, wher- 
ever the accessible slope of tlie hills 
approached the cultivated plain, and 
left a narrow passage between it and 
the Nile; as may be seen at Shekh 
Embarak, Gebel e' Tayr, TeTineh. 
Kom-Ahmar, Isbayda, and seveial 
other places ; having the twofold ob- 
ject 01 guarding these passes from the 
Arabs of the desert, and of subbti- 
tuting the barren rock, as a foundation 
to their houses, for the more useful 
soil of the arable land^ — See above, p. 
269. 

{E,) At Sooddee is a rum distillery 
belonging to the P&.sha. It was ibr- 
morly superintended by an Italian 



named Domenioo; who, finding his 
profits did not an»wer his expectations, 
quitted the service of the Pasha ; and 
the rum was thenceforward intrusted 
to a native, without waiting for per- 
mission from the Prophet. Here- 
abouts are several extensive sugar 
plantations. Sooadee has probably 
succeeded to the site of an ancient 
town. It has mounds, and a few stones 
of old buildings ; and above, at the 
comer of the mountain, are some grot- 
toes, or tombs, in the rock. 

[K) Between Booddee and Zowyet 
el Myitee'ti, is the small village of 
Neslut e' Zo^-yeh, and to the S. of it 
are vestiges of an ancient village, with 
a small • fortress of rectan«;ular shape 
on the N. side of the ancient village. 
To ^ the N. and N.E. of Ncslet e* 
Zowyeh are extensive quarries, extend- 
ing also between two hills, on each 
side of the ravine that separates thtm. 
In one are remains of mouUlings 
painted over a niche of Christian time, 
the pilasters having rude capitals. 
The rock is nummulite. 

{E.) The modem cemetery of Mi- 
nieh is at Zowyet el Myiteen, on the 
eastern bank, between Sooadee and 
Kom-Alimar. Thrice every year they 
pay a visit of ceremony to tne tcniba, 
in the months of Showal (Eed e' Sog- 
ir), of Zulh^g iEed el Kebce'r), and 
egeb. The visit lasts 7 days; the 
m of the month, or the full moon, 
being the principal day. The mode 
of ferrying over the bodies of the dead, 
accumpunied by the ululations of wo- 
men, and tlie choice of a cemetery on 
the opposite side of the river, cannot 
fail to call to mind tho customs of tlie 
ancient Egyptians ; and it is remark- 
able that they have not selected a 
spot immediately in front of the town, 
but have preferred one near the tombs 
of their pagan predecessors. It was 
the old Egyptian custom of ferrying 
over the dead that gave rise to the 
fable of Charon and tlie Styx, which 
Diodorus very consistently traces from 
the funeral ceremouies of Egypt — See 
above, p. 189. 

{E.) At Zowyet el Myiteen Dr. 
Lepsius speaks of many old tombs of 
the 6th dynasty; but he evidently 
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means those just to the N. of Kom- 
A^mar, to which place I have ascribed 
them ; there beiiig only some quarries 
and no tombs at ^wyet el Myiteen. 

{E.) About 2 m. beyond Sooiidee 
are some old limestone-quarries ; and 
at Kom Afymar are the mounds of an 
ancient town. Its name signifies the 
'•*red mound," which it has received 
from the quantity of pottery that lies 
scattered over it, and the burnt walls 
of its crude-brick houses. In the lime- 
stone hills above the old town ate 
several sepulcliral grottoes, with sculp- 
tures representing agricultural scenes 
and other subjccte, common in ancient 
Egyptian tombs. In one of them are 
two boats, or barist of a peculiar con- 
struction. They have the double 
most of early times, and three rudders ; 
and, from tiie appearance of their 
folding sail, they resemble a Cliineso 
boat more nearly than any met with 
on the Egyptian monuments. These 
tombs are in two tiers, one in the 
upper, and another in the lower part 
of the hill. The latter are very an- 
cient, having the names of Shofo 
(Suphis, or Cheops), Papa (Papi, or 
Apappus), and others of the 4th and 
6th dynasties ; while some of tliose in 
the upper tier, judging from the style 
of the sculptures, appear to date in 
the time of the 18tli dynasty. It is 
lamentable to find that these tombs 
are now being broken up by the Turks 
for lime ; and the one with the barie 
above motioned is neaily destroyed. 

{E,) It is uncertain of what place 
Kom Alunar occupies the site. Some 
liave supposed it to be Muson; but it 
is possible that Alabastron may have 
stood here ; and tliis seems confirmed 
by information I received fi^om the 
Arabs in one of my previous visits to 
Egypt, who had found an alabaster- 
quarry in tlie mountains to the N.E., 
about a quarter of an hour's marcli 
inland, to which an ancient road leads 
from the Nile. 

That Alabastron was not, as fre- 
quently supposed, in the desert, is 
sufficiently shown by Pliny, and by 
an inscription I found on a rock in 
Wadee Foakheer stating the writer 
to have been a native of that town. 



Ptolemy, too, merely gives it an in- 
land position, like Hermopolis, and 
many other places in the valley of the 
Nile ; and he makes the same differ- 
ence in longitude between it and 
Acoris, as between Ooptos and Thebes. 

{E.) A short distance beyond Kom 
Abmor is Met6)iara : and in the liills '^ • 
near it are some curious sepulchral . 
grottoes little known. They are said ^ 
by M. Prisse to have the names of €> 
old kings, and a singular instance of ' 
columns surmounted by capitals in tho ^ 
form of the full-blown lotus. And "^ 
here it may be well to observe that J^ 
the usual bell-formed capitals, fre- f 
quently said to represent the lotus, / 
are taken from the papyrus. ^ 

(JS?.) In tlie caves to the E. of Nes- '^• 
leh Metahara I could find no hiero- 
glyphics, the stucco having probably 
Ibllen from tho walls; but they are 
very old ; and from the form of their 
round lintels appear to be of the 4th 
or 6th dynasty. They have been oocti- 
pied by the early Chnstians, who have , 
painted the Egyptian Tau, or sign of . 
life, in lieu of the cross, accompanied 
by the words EIc 0£Oc. Others have 
vestiges of Coptic inscriptions. 

(TV.) At Sliamm, on the W. bank, 
are the moundd of an ancient town. 
About 1 m. beyond Welad Noayr, on 
the E. bank, are some grottoes, with* 
out sculpture ; and 2 m. further, tho 
celebrated grottoes of Beni Haaatu 
They were formerly supposed to bo 
the Speos Artemidos, " the Grotto of 
Diana/' the'lBubastis of the Egyptians. 
This, however, is found to l>e in a 
small Valley upwards of 2 m. to the 
8., as I shall presently liave occaaion 
to observe. 

{£.) Beni Hassan. — The grottoes i 
(or, as they are indiscriminately called, ' ' 
tombs, catacombs, or caves) of Beni 
Hassan are excavated in the lock, at ; 
the side of the hills that overhang the 
valley of the Nile. The bank below, ' 
a detritus of sand and gravel, has been 
cut through by tlie river, which for- 
merly encroached on this side, but 
which has again retired to the west- 
ward, to tho great inoonyentence of 
travellers, who, when the water is low, 
are obliged to walk more than two; 
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miles from the uearesi point their 
Vahabeeh can approach, unless they 
have the good fortune to find a sniaU 
rowing boat to fake t'hem tiirough the 
sliaUow channels to the spot Even 
when the channels are all dry, in 
May and June, the shortest walk is 
about 1^ m., from opposite Karm 
Aboo Omar ; it is therefore advisable, 
in hot weather, to set off vefy early, 
and to return in the evening, taking 
water and provisions. The Spcos Ar- 
temidos may be seen the same day, 
either before or after, the grottoes of 
Beni Hassan, by those who are satis- 
fied with a hurried examination of 
their interesting paintings. But the 
walk is long, and m hot weather dis- 
agreeable ; so that it is better to dder 
the visit to the Speos till the next 
day; and the best and nearest point 
for landing is to the westward of the 
village of Beni Hassan, whidi lies half 
way between it and the Nile. In 
coming down the river, the Speos 
should be seen first 

The ancient approach to the grot- 
toes of Beni Hassan was evidently 
from, the westward; *;^ffl -"f '*^«^°^'- 
(lerable breftdth kad to them, up the 
slope of the hill from the bank, which 
are readily distinguished by the stones 
. ranged on either side, as in the roads 
-]JL«A> made by the ancients across the 
'. ^ .«v^ desert, and before some of the tombs 
'^ of Thebes. 

These stones oonsitit in a great mea- 
sure of the large rounded boulders 
which abound here; and which are 
not met with, in such numbers at 
least, in any other part of the valley. 
They are calcareous, and fidl of shells, 
oontaining much silex, very heavy and 
hard, and externally of a dark-brown 
(colour. I observed simiLir boulders 
' ' ^''. "^ in horizontal beds, like fiints in chalk, 
on the mountain behind Sherg Selc^n, 
where the decay of the stratum in 
which they lie has in some places 
disengaged them. It appears that the 
same ha^ happened in remote ages at 
Beni Hassan, and that these stones 
were originally in similar beds. 

The grottoes are cut in one of the 
stmta, which was found to be best 
suited for such excavations; and 



from the subjects and hieroglyphics 
on the walls, tliey were evidently in- 
tended for sepulchral purposes. The 
variety of the scenes represented in 
them is particularly interesting; and 
if tlie style and proportions of the 
figures are not equal to those in the 
catacombs of Thebes, thev are not less 
curious from the light they throw on 
the manners and customs of the 
Egyptians. They have also the merit 
of being of an earlier date than those of 
Thebes; and Tii the elegant chasto 
style of their architecture these tombs 
may vie with any in the valley of the 
Nile. 

The northern differ considerably 
from the southern grottoes, though so 
close together and of nearly the same 
date, and may, perhaps, be thought to 
excel them in the beimty of their 
plan, as in the simplicity of their co- 
lumns, which seem to be the proto- 
type of the Doric shaft. They are 
polygons, of sixteen sides, each sli^hUv 
fluletl, except the inner face, wCcn 
was left flat for the puri)ose of intro- 
ducing a line of hieroglyphics. Eitch 
flute IS 8 in. broad. It lias no gllet ; 
and the deepest part of the groove is 
barely half an inch. The shaft is 16 ft 
8^ in. In height, and of 5 ft. diameter, 
with a very trifling decrease of thick- 
ness at the upper end, which is crowned 
by an abacus scarceW exceeding ia dia^ 
mettr the smnmit oftHe column. The 
ceiling between each architrave, cut in 
im itation of a vanity has the form of a 
segment of a circle ; and has once been 
ornamented with various devices ; the 
four pillars being so arranged as to 
divide the chamber into a central nave 
and two lateral aisles. 

In these, as in all the excavated 
temples and grottoes of Egypt we 
have decided proo& of their having 
been imitations of buildings; which 
is contrary to the opinion of some 
persons, who conclude that the earliest 
were excavations in the rock, and that 
constructed monuments were of later 
date in Egypt But independent of 
our finding stone buildings existing 
in the country, as about the pyramids, 
of the same early date as tiie oldest 
excavated monuments, we have a proof 
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of these last having imitated in their 
style the details of oonstructivo archi- 
tecture. Thus, an arehitmyg runs 
from column to column; {Tie abacus 
J (originally a separate member) is 
\ placed between the sliaft and the 
]* architrave, neither of which would be 

\i necessary, or have been thought uf, in 
^ mere excavations ; and so • obviously 
unnecestsary wera they, that in later 
times tlie Egyptians frequently omit- 
ted b<»th thu abacus and the art'hi- 
tiave ill their excavated monuments, 
as in the tombs of the kings, and 
several grottoes, at Thebes. But this 
was an ufter-thought, and the olde^ 
excavated monumen.ts have the "imi- 
tated fenhu-es of coiistruotivc arcl»i- 
toctnrc. And following out the same 
train of reasoning, is it not allowable 
to sup]K>se that the vaulted form of 
the ceilings of these grottoes of Beni 
Hassan were an imitutioaof.ihajuchii' 
It was used, if not in temples, at least 
in the houses and tombd of the Egyp- 
tians ; and that the crude-brick arch 
was of very early date in Egypt has, I 
tliink, been sut^ciently shown by mo ; 
whatever muy be that of stone arches, 
which have only as yet been found of 
the time of Psammetichus I., B.O. 650. 
The columns in the southf2UL_gXQt- 
toes of Beni Hasaan are also of the 
earliest £";3rptian style, though very 
different from those already men- 
^ tioned. They represent the stiilks of 
four wntcr-j;2iaQta.bQUiuLiQgctherj and 
' surmomit^id by a capital in form of a 
, lotus or a {mpyrus bud, whi>?ii is dmd^, 
as the shaft itself, i nto four proicc tinty 
loboa. The transvefSe section ot these 

^ w^ grottoes is ytfry etujgaiJ l, and ^ 
architrave resembles a depressed pe- 
diment extending over the columns, 
and resting at either end on a narrow 
pilaster. 

All the caves of Beni Hassan are 
ornamented with coloured figures, or 
other omameutel devices; and the 
i-olumofl, with the lower part of the 
walls, in the northern grottoes, are 
stained of a red colour to resemble 
granite, in order to give them au ap- 
pearance of greater solidity and splen- 
dour of mat^ial. These imitations of 
\ bard stone and laro wood ware vt:ry 



commonly practised by the Egyptians, 
though it is a singular fact ttiat gra- 
nite, and other stone used in their 
monuments, are vety often colouredJ 
and could not then be distinguished J 
But when the real surface of the gra- 
nite waa seen, and it was not painted, 
the hieroglyphics were of one uniform 
green, or blue, colour. The wuIIb iu 
the grottoes at Beni Hassan have been 
prepared as usual for receiving the 
subjects represented upon them by 
overlaying Uiem with a thin couUng of 
lime, the parts where the rock was 
defective ha\ing been tilled up w^ith 
mortar. The princijial jjart of the 
figures and the hieroglyphics weie 
merely painted; ami some of tlie 
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latter, in a l ong series of 
lines round Ihe lower part of tue walls 
of the second tomb, are merely of one 
unifo rm tp y^'p mlnnr, OB on granite. In 
eacE"grotto tu-e pits , in which the dead 
Were deposited, and which are properly 
the tomb : tlie upper part being rather 
the chamber attached to this repository 
of the body. Some of them are open, 
and their position is frequently pointed 
out by a tablet of hieroglyphics, placed 
immediately above, on Uie side wall. 

It is not my intention to give a 
detailed account of the different scenes 
introduced in these interesting tombs ; 
I shall therefore confine myself to a 
few general remarks, beginning with 
those to the north. 

In the first are represented vaiious 
trades ; watering the flax, and its em- --.^1^ 
ployment for the manufaoturo of^^ 
linen <|loth ; agricultural and huuting 
scenes: wr^tUfig; attacking a fort 
under cover of the tsUttdo ; dandgg ; 
and the presentation of offerings to 
the deceased, whose life and occupa- 
tions are also alluded to. In one 
place scribes register their accounts; 
m another tlie bastinado is inflicted 
unsparingly on d elin(^uo] 
; nor is it confined' to men an<l Duys, 
' but extended to the other sex, the 
difference being in the mode of ad- 
ministering the stripes. The former 
were thrown prostrate on the ground, 
and held while punished; the latter 
sat, and were beaten on tlio slioulders. 
With regard to the scribes, it may 
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be observed, tbat tbej are not, as 
generally supposed, taking an inven- 
tory of tbe property of the deceased 
after hi* death, but are represented 
engaged in his service during his life- 
time ; and bis steward frequently pre- 
sents him witb tiiQ list of these ac- 
counts, after they have been arranged 
by the scribes . Here his chae6eur9 
transfix, with atone - tipped arrow s, 
the wild animals ol the desert, and 
the mountains ore re presented by the 
waved line inai tonus tne dSso of the 
picture. Some are engaged in drag- 
ging a net full of ^ah to the shore, 
others in catching geese and wild- 
fowl in large clapnets; in another 
part women play the harp ; and some 
are employed in' ^eac TWg p^te and 
in making bread. Dvor the door is 
the name of Otiirtasen I., and in one 
plapg with the date of his 43rd year. 

Tn the next tomb the subjects are 
equally varied, but the style of the 
figures is very superior and more 
highly finished; and it must be ad- 
mitted that the feeding of ilie oryx on 
the north conierTMid particuiurly the 
figure, in perepecttve, holding one of 
the animals by the horns, are divested 
of tBB"ftrrfiinIity of aii llgyptian draw- 
ing; and the fish on the wall op- 
posite the entrance are admirably exe- 
cuted. It is remarkable that the 
phagrust or ee)« Is there introduced, 
and apparen{Iy the two other sa cred 
fish, the oxyrhinchus and lepiaotiisl" 
" A singular procession of strangers 
occurs on the upper part of the N. 
wall, who were eviaently Asiatics. 
AL Uhampollion supposed them to 
be Greeks ; but this opinion he after- 
wards renounced ; and I only mention 
it as the authority of so distinguished 
a person is likely to mislead. I was 
equally wrong in supposing this sub- 
ject to represent the arrival of Joseph's 
Drethren ; for we now know that the 
Osirtasens, in whose time these tombs 
were excavated, lived long before the 



age of Joseph, and their name and 
the number ** tljirty-seven " written 
over these strangers do not accord 
with those of the Israelite family. 

The first figure is an Egyptian 
scribe, who presents an account of 
their arrival to a l^f^TM^H sta nding with 
I his fuvdurite dogs, who is the owner 
oTTEe tbmlTr'"The next, also an Egyp- 
tian, ushers them into his presence ; 
and two advance, bringing presents, 
consisting of an ibex or wild-goat, ana 
a gazelle, — the productions of their 
country, or caught on the way. Four 
men, carrying bows and clubs, follow, 
Jffl4^ng "" A^ on which two children 
are placed m panniers, accompanied 
by a boy and four women ; and last of 
all, another ass laden, and two men» 
onu holding a bow and club, the other 
a Ijre, which he plays with the plec- 
trum. All the men have Jj^ffds, con- 
trary to the custom of the' Egyptians, 
but very general in the East at that 
period, and noticed as a peculiarity 
of foreign uncivilised nations through- 
out their sculptures. The men have 
s anda ls, the women a sort of bo ot 
reachi ng to fhfl anlylft, both which 
were worn by many Asiatic people, 
as well as by the Greeks and the peo- 
ple of Etruria. They are c;i]led (as 
Mr. Birch has shown) Mes-segem, 
their nation being Aamu, (the Egyp- 1 
tian name applied to the Semitic 
race), and their leader is Absha. 

Behind these figures is a group of 
^n^ which, though accurately re- 
presented, have been mistaken for 
ostriches. They are the grw oinereot 
or common crane : birds still conmion 
in Egy])t and Ethiopia, which I found 
wintering about the 4th cataract, 
above Gebel Borkel. 

The owner of the tomb is called in 
hieroglyphics Nefothph, Nehoth, or 
Nefhotph, and he is said to have 
been governor of this part of the 
country. Indeed, most of the occu- 
pants of these large tombs throughout 
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Egypt were the Nomorclis, or provin- 
cial governors. This title is repre- 
sente<l by two heads, one in front, the 
other in profile, followed by the sign 
" great; " and tho office was generally 
held by a high functionary of the 
priestly order. 

In this tomb is a long hieroglyphic 
inscription oonsisdng of 222 lines, re- 
lating to the person of the tomb, and 
introdncing tne names of Osirtasen I. 
and II., and of the two intervening 
kings. Mention is also made of an 
older Pharaoh, — Shofo, or Soyphis, of 
the 3rd dynas^. 

Two of the souther n grottoes are 
particularly wonny ot mention. The 
first of them contains the usual hunt- 
ing scene ; but here the nam e of each 
animal is written above it m TUcro- 
gtypluc^ ; and below are the birds of 
the country, distinguished in like 
manner by their Egyptian name. In 
one part women are performing feats 
of agility ; and various modes of play- 
ilSglit Ball, throwing up and catcning 
8 in succession, and other diversifica- 
tions of the game, are represented 
amongst their &vourite amusements. 
In anotiier part is a subject repre- 
senting a barber shaving a custome r : 
and not, as I supposea, a doctor blecd- 
ing his patient; for in anotlier tomb 
one of them is engaged in cutting the 
nails of the other's fj^gt. whrcb, among 
so'refined a people as the Egyptians, 
oould scarcely be the duty of a sur- 
geon. Their numerous occupations 
are here pointed out by the introduction 
of the most common trades ; among 
which the most remarkable are 
glassblow «>«^ g"^*^"^ithgi ?*^*"»^"''"« 
painters, workers in flax, a nd po tters ; 
autT'fhe ctrcfflfiSlffnc^ of' "the cattle 
being tended by dgc repit 
serves to show in wnal low estimation 
this class of people was held bv the 
Egyptians. On the eastern wall are 
wrestlers in various atfirGSesTAnd to 
distinguish more readily the action of 
each combatant, the artist has availed 
himself of a dark and a light colour ; 
one beiu£^ painted red. , tllfi. . fither 
tlUvck : and indeed, in the figures 
throughout tliese tombe, the direction 
of the arms when crossing the body 
is in like manner denoted by a differ- 



ent colour, or by a lighter outline. 
On the southern wall some peasants 
are sentenced to the bastinado, and a 
woman is subjected to the same mode 
of correction. In these the figures 
are smaller than in the nortliem 
g^toes, and their style and propor- 
tions are very inferior. —^ 

"""he next tomb but one is a copy 
of iSaf^S^ienliohed ; but the figures 
are very badly executed. In additioQ 
tg the other subjects common to them 
Doth, we find men playingL_^ifi§s (or 
rather draughts), some cunous pird- 
t raps, and on the S. wall asqugreof 
magazines with circular roBB ^^Bcn 
fippCU lb pomt ouTrnsnSffitenoo of 
the crude-brick vault in the time of 
these early Pharaohs. It is in these 
tombs that we find the greatest va* 
riety of games, trades, and illustra- 
tions of the manners and customs of 
the Egyptians, which have been so 
useful in the insight they have af- 
forded into the habits of that ancient 
people, for which I must refer the 
reaaer to the woodcuts given in my 
work on *The Ancient Egyptians,* 
In looking at these pictures, we are 
struck with the singular custom of 
writing over each subject or object 
the name of whatever the artist in- 
tended to represent, even the animals 
and most ordinary figures; which 
may have been the remnant of an old 
custom when they began drawing, 
these highly conservative people con- 
tinuing to the latest times to adopt 
the early usages of their ancestors. 
And this calls to mind a remark of 
iBiian, that, **when painting was in 
its infancy, they drew so rudely, that 
artists wrote over the pictures, 'this 
is an ox,' * that a horse,' 'this a tree.* ** 

The tombe beyond to the S. present 
defiiced paintings not worthy of notice. 
Among other singular customs with 
which the grotto^ of Beni Hassan 
have made us acquainted, is that of 
admitting dwarfs and detbrme d^ 
sons i nto tCe yilllB Pf_ 
ahd^ese, as weil as Dunoons, were 
introduced at a later time into diffei^ 
ent countries of Europe, in imitation 
of an usage common finim the earliest 
ages in the East. Dwarfe were em- 
ployed at Rome even beforo the time 
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of the empire. Marc Antony had 
them ; and subsequently Tiberius and 
Domitian. The latter kept a band 
of dwarf gladiators. Alexander Se- 

/verus banished this custom. It was 
leviyed in the middle ages. The last 
who had them was Abbes Pasha. 
On the wall of one of the tombs is 
(^ a Greek alphabet^ with the letters 
. transposed in various ways, evidently 
V by a person teaching Greek, who ap- 
^ pears to have found these cool re- 
S oes&es a comfortable resort for himself 
^ and his pupils. 

In observing the number of animals, 
and the various customs, represented 
in the tombs of Beni Hassan, and in 
those about the pyramids, every one 
must be surprised at the omission of 
t he horse ; and it luts been supposed 
that the use of the horse and tlio cha- 
riot was introduced into Egypt by the 
Shepherds. The first notice of it is on 
the monuments of the 18th dynasty. 

I have in vain looked for a town 
in the vicinity to which these cata- 
combs may have belonged. It is not 
impossible that it stood on the oppo- 
site bank; for, as already observed, 
the Egyptians frequently transported 
their doui across the river to their 
tombs; and the £fict of the roads 
leading directly up the hill from tlie 
bank to their entrances favours tliis 
opinion. The ancient town was called 
if us; and if it stood on the eastern 
bwok, it could only have been on the 
spot between Beni Hassan and the 
modem western channel of the Nile, 
and must have been carried away 
during the encroachments made by 
the river in its shifting course. Many 
changes have indeed taken place, both 
here and on the W. side, about Sagheeat 
Moosa ; and between SO and 40 years 
ago the main branch ran close to 
"Beai Hassan, and on the W. beneath 
Sagheeat Moosa. It has now left both 
these places, and runs under tlie oppo- 
site bank. 

This is the most northerly point 
where crocodiles are found; and as 
early as the end of March I saw them 
basking on the sand-banks, wliile row- 
ing from Korm Aboo Omar to Beui 
Hassan. On inquiry I found that 
tJicy have for yeara frequented this 



spot, and that I was wrong, in com- 
mon with other travellers, in limiting 
their range to the neighbourhood of 
Manfaloot. 

It has, however, been stated that 

[the steam-tugs, now so frequent on 
the river, have quite frightened away 
the crocodiles from these parts; and 
that they are seldom seen north of the 
first Cataract.—^. C. 5.] 

The villages of Beni Hassan were 
destroyed many years ago by Ibra- 
him Pasha, the inhabitants being in- 
corrigible thieves ; and even now it is 
as well to keep a good watch at night, 
while anchored near this spot. In- 
deed the inhabitants of all the vil- 
lages from Beni Hassan to the vicinity 
of Manfaloot are addicted to thieving, 
and additional precautions are neces- 
sary throuj^out the whole of that 
district. The present village of Beni 
Hassan stands 2 m. to the S. of the 
grottoes, and nearly 1 m. to the S.E. 
of it is the Speo9 Atiemidot, to which 
the common name of StabI Antar hns 
been applied by the modem Egyp- 
tians. It is situated in a small rocky 
valley, or ravine, about I m« ttom 
its mouth. — See ahove, p. 279. 

To the rt., on entering the ravine, 
are several pits and tombs cut in the 
rock. Some of these last have had 
well-shaped doorways with the usual 
Egyptian cornice, and round one are 
still some traces of coloured hiero- 
glyphics. Three are larger than the 
rest. In the first of these (going 
from the valley of the Nile) the 
paintings have been blackened with 
smoke, and few of them can be dis- 
tinctly traced. Near its S.E. comer 
are some water - plants, and ht ro 
and there some Greek inscriptions 
scratched on the stucco. Beyond this, 
to the £., is another with a cornice 
over the door, bearing the names of 
Alexander, the son of Alexander the 
Great, Ptolemy Lagus being at that 
time governor of Egypt in his name. 
In the centre are the globe and asps ; 
and on the architrave below the king 
is kneeling to present the figure of 
Trath to the lioness-headed goddess 
of the place, Pasht or Bubestis. Be- 
hind him stands Athor, the Egyptian 
Venus. On one side of the two centre 
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compartmouU the king is standing in 
the presence of Amuii and Uorus, on 
the other of Thoth and Moui (Gem, 
Oom, Sem, or Hercules). 

Speos Artemido$, — Tho nest large 
grotto to the K. is the Speo$ Arte- 
midoB {**ilte cave of Diana'*) itself. 
Like the others, It Is wholly excavated 
in the rock. It was begun by Thoth- 
mcs III., and other sculptures were 
added by Sethi, or Osirei, the fiather 
of Bemeses the Great; but it was 
never completed. It condists of a 
portico with two rows of square pil- 
lars, four in each, of which the outer 
one alone reniains ; and though rough 
on one side and unfinished, they each 
bear the name of those two kingii, and 
of the godiless Pasht, the Eg}7)tian 
Diana, whose legend is foUnwed by 
a lioness (not a cat)^ as throughout the 
sculptures of tliis grotto. A door, or 
passage, leads thence into the noos. 
which measures 8^ by 9 paces, and 
at the end wall is a niche about G ft 
deep, and raised 8 ft from the floor, 
intended no doubt for the statue of 
the goddess, or of tiie sacred animal 
dediciited to her. It is also un- 
fiiiished ; but on one of the jambs is 
a figure of Pasht. In the doorway or 
passage leading to the naos are two 
reoes^ics, cut in the side wall, which, 
if not of later date, may have been 
intended as burying-places for the 
sacred animals. There are othens in 
tlic portico. 

Animal worship was probably of 
African origin; and the lion, cyno- 
cophalus, and others were not natives 
of E^ypt. 

Tiie only finished sculptures are on 
the inner wall of the portico. They 
are of the early time already men- 
tioned, and therefore of a good period 
of Egyptian art; but they vary in 
style, some being in relief^ others in 
intaglio. On one side Thothmes III. 
is making offerings to Pasht and 
Thoth ; on the other Sethi, or Osirei, 
is kneeling before Amun, attended by 
Pasht ; and, in a line of hieroglyphics 
behind him, mention is made of the 
sculptures added by him in honour of 
•• his mother Pasht, the beautiful lady 
of the Speos.*' In the portico, one A 



those singular changes appears, to 
which I liave so often invited the 
attention of those who examine the 
ancient Egyptian monuments. The 
name Amuu has been introduced in- 
stead of other hieroglyphics ; and that 
this has here been done in (he time of 
king Sethi is evident from the fact 
of its being in intaglio like his name^ 
which has been substituted for that 
of Thothmes. Changes have also 
been made in the legends over some 
of the twelve deities seated on the 
1. of the picture, which have been 
altered by Sethi in intaglio. 

Pasht occurs again twice over the 
door, and once in the doorway of the 
naos. She has always the head of a 
lioness, and the title, ** Lady of the 
excavation " or " Speos.'* 

On the face of the rock, over the ] 
fa9ade of the portico, are some lines ' 
of hieroglyphics. There are several 
pits and smaller grottoes on this and 
on the opposite side of the vulloy, 
where lions and cats, the animals 
particularly sacred to Pasht were pro- 
bably buried. In some of them the 
bones of cats, and even dogs, are said 
to have been discovered. 

(E.) At Shekh TimayMe some cata- 
combs and limestone-quarries, and 
traces of the crude-brick wall of Of sr 
d Agoo8 are seen on the low hills 
near the river. The story of it here 
is, that a queen built it to protect her 
son from the crocodiles — a fair speci- 
men of Arab tradition. 

I found no sculptures in the ex- 
cavated tombs of Shekh Timay, and 
nothing worth the trouble of a walk 
to the hills; however great an in- 
terest may be felt by the natives in 
the sacred rags that adorn or disfigure 
the reputed abode of the Shekh e* 
Diiker, whose lamp is kept burning 
in a recess in the rock, and who is 
said to be the patron of the mountain, 
as Shekh Timay is Uie presiding saint 
of the town. 

(J?. I AnUnoe. — ^Four miles above 
Shekh Timay are the ruins of AnUnoe^ 
or Antinoopolis. It was built by 
Adrian, and called after his &vourite, 
Antinoiis; who, having accompanied 
him to Egypt, drowned himself in the 
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Nile, vrith the idea of securing the 
happiness of the Emperor (which an 
oracle had declared could only ho 
obtained by the sacrifice of what was 
most dear to him) ; in commemoration 
of which Adrian founded this city near 
the spot, and instituted gnmes and 
sacritices in his lionour. One of the 
altars put up to him has lately been 
found by Mr. Harris. It wbs dedic'atod 
by the Commander-in-Chief of thei 
Thebald " ANTINOni Eni*ANEI.'' 1 

Before reaching Antinoe you pass 
some crude-brick remains, and after- 
wards a hill with some ruins, which I 
shall mention presently. The modem 
name of Antinoe is Shekh Abadeh, 
given it, according to Wanslob, from a 
Moslem who was converted to Ghria- 
tianity, and afterwards, under the name 
of Ammonius d abed (^(he Demut "), 
suffered mart3rrdom there. It is also 
called Ausina or Insina, and Medeenet 
Outholee, in Coptic Antnuou ; and the 
old town of Arsinoe itself succeeded to 
one of earlier time, which some suppose 
to have been the ancient Besa, famed 
for its oracle. Ammianus Maroellinus 
places Besa in the vicinity of Abydus, 
though the combined name of Besan- 
tinoopolis, given to the former, seems 
conclusive evidence of its real position ; 
and some suppose that a village called 
Abydus stood here. Mr. Hamilton 
aecms to place the site of Besa at the 
8. of Antinoe, by the modem village of 
Aboo Honnes. 

Little now remains of Antinoe ex- 
cept the theatre near the southern 
gate, some substructions, and the Hip- 
podrome outside the town on the E. 
side, which is 952 ft. long irutide, 
and 2061 ft. brood, including the two 
walls. But the directions of the prin- 
cipal streets may still be traced, one of 
wnich extended nearly in a direct line 
from the theatre to the northward, for 
a distance of about 3000 ft. At the 
southern extremity of this long line 
rose a handsome stone gateway, with 
two side-entrances, which, like those 
two in the other street, had rather the 
character of a triumphal or ornamental j 
monument. This gateway probably led 
to the porticoes fiefore the stage en- 
trance and postscenium of the theatre ; 
and the street, taking the form of a 



crescent, turned thence round the side 
of the theatre to the southern gate of 
the town, which was a short distance 
behind. A line of columns, ranged on 
either side of the street, throughout its 
whole lengti), with intereolumniations 
of from 8 to 9 ft. in breadth, supported 
a covered corridor, for the convenience 
of those on foot ; and at tlie northern 
extremity of this line (where it turned 
off to the N.W.) were four columns 
with an inscription to " Good Fortune " 
on two of the pedestals, bearing the 
date of the 14th year of Marcus Aure- 
lius Sevems Aleximder. 

The projecting volutes of their capi- 
tals ob^ined for them the name Aboo'l- 
Kerodn ("father of boms'*). They 
stood alone, but neither on a line with 
each other, nor facing the street, which 
here made a bend to the N.W. 

The vestiges of several grand edi- 
fices may also be traceil in the street 
which crosses this one at right angles, 
and runs through the centre of the 
town, from the river to the eastern gate. 
It had a similar colonnade on either 
side for foot passengers, which, by its 
cool sliade, mu?t have added greatly to 
the comfort both of those in the street 
and in the houses; and it is evident, 
from the remains of granite columns, 
and from the substructions of many 
large buildings, that Antinoe was em- 
bellished with all the taste and magni- 
ficence that the fancy of an Adrian 
could suggest. Near the last-mentioned 
street, on the E. side of the city, was a 
large edifice, apparently a temple, orna- 
mented with pilasters and granite C(>- 
lumns, two of which I saw in their 
original position in 1822. Tlie nu- \ 
merous columns at the sides of the / 
main streets were then standing, some i 
with their capitals entire, as well as 
the columns of Marcus Aurelius, the 
eastern gateway, and that before the 
theatre. The pavement could also be 
seen, and fragments of cornices and 
various mouldings j^ere scattered about 
amidst these extensive ruins; but on 
my return to Antinoe, towanis the end 
of the same year, these intere«ting relics 
had dissappeared ;' every calcareous 
block had been bnmt for lime, or been 
teken away to build a bridge at Iteia- 
moon. Had they been of granite or 
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hard stone, they might have escaped 
this Vandalism of the Turts ; but tney 
were unfoitunately of the nummulite 
stone of the African hills ; and a simi- 
lar fieite has befallen nearly all the 
limestone monuments of Egypt. 

The large gateway, the western en- 
trance of the city, mentioned by Mr. 
Hamilton, had nearly all disappeared 
in the beginning of 1822, though some 
of the granite columns in the avenue 
leading to it from the river may stUl 
be seen, as well as the cistern within 
the gate. In going eastward from this, 
you pass a granite altar, with a badly 
executed Orec k inscription containing 
the names of Valentiman, Theodosius, 
Aicadius, and Honorius; and tlien 
come to a quadrivium, the intersection 
of the two main streets, where 4 co- 
lumns once stood, which had fallen 
before Mr. Hamilton visited the place ; 
and towards the other extremity of this 
street was the arch of the outer gateway. 
The other street, which runs N. and 8^ 
crosses it at ri^ht angles ; and at about 
one- third of the way from the quadri- 
vium to the theatre is cut through by 
the torrent of Wadee Gamoos (**the 
Valley of the Buffalo ") ; which doubt- 
less held the same course in former 
times, whenever the lain fell in the 
mountains* But this, being a rare 
occiurence in Egypt, seldom offered 
much inconvenience to the inhabitants. 
The river now, during the inundation, 
occupies part of the torrent's bed, 
owing to the increased height of the 
level of the Kile : the modem peasants 
of Shekh Abddch cultivate tne lower 
part of it ; and many portions of the 
old city are now overgrown with palm- 
trees. 

The greatest length of Antinoe, N. 
and S., was upwards of 6000 ft., and 
its breadth in the widest part S400, 
judging from the present remains of 
its walls ; and it is said to have had a 
drcuit of from 3 to 4 m. The walls of 
the town were double, and of great 
thiclmess, with a shelving summit ter- 
minating nearly in a point of one brick 
in breadth ; and on the R side near 
the entrance of the torrent are remains 
of a stone welL 

A short distance to the N. is a pro- 



jecting hill, on whose summit is a sin- 
gular ruin, apparently occupied in later 
times by the Christians, whence it re- 
ceived the name of Dayr e' Deek, ** the 
convent of the cock.'* If Besa was 
really the predecessor of Antinoe, this 
probably belonged to it The ruined 
Duilding was once ornamented with 
Corinthian columns of Roman time, 
and behind tliem is a circular hole 
i-esembling a well, sunk in the rock. 
The walls are of crude brick ; and in a 
grotto on the front of this hill a cross 
is inscribed, commemorating its poe- 
session by the Christians, who also oc- 
cupied some of the caves in the moun- 
tain to the £. About 700 ft. to the 
S.E. of it is an extensive space enclosed 
by a crude-brick wall, with several en- 
trances, and here and there the remains 
of masonry. It is of irregular form at 
the N.K extremity, where are seme 
mounds and tambs ; but the N.W. and 
S.E. walls, which run nearly parallel, 
are straight, and extend to a distance 
of more than 1000 paces. The S.W. 
wall is destroyed. These tombs appear 
to be of Christian time, judging from 
the inscriptions, headed by a cross, on 
the stones lying obout them, and were 
probably the burial-places of the monks 
of Dayr e' Deck, and of the Christian 
inhabitants of Antinoe itself. It was, 
perhaps, originally a fortified station 
attached to the city. 

Aboolfeda describes Antinoe under 
the name of Ansina, as having ** ex- 
tensive remains of ancient monuments, 
and much arable land : " and he adds, 
*' that the Nubian geographer, Edrisi, 
speaks of it as an ancient city, remark- 
able for the fertility of its land, and 
said by common report to be the city of 
the magicians, who were sent for thence 
by PharaoK" 

Near the Hippodrome are a well and 
tank belonging to the ancient road 
which led from the eastern gate of 
Antinoe to the N.E., and ascending 
the Wadee el Agitee continued through 
the desert to the Wadee Tarfa, joining 
at length those of the porphyry-quar- 
ries and others in that direction. 

Antinoe was the capital of a nome, 
called after it the Antino'ite, to wbidi 
Ptolemy says the two Oaaes were at- 
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tached. Tliis was one of the new pio- 
Tinces or departments of Egypt, added 
at a late period, when Egypt was under 
the rule of the Romans, and Heptano- 
mis was then condemned to signify, or 
at least to contain, 8 nomes. 

(TT.) At Roda on the opposite bank 
are the mounds of an old town, and 
beyond it to the south is Byadeeh, a 
village inhabited by Copts. There are 
many Christian peasMits hereabouts, 
on both sides of the river ; and in ex- 
amining the fields, particularly about 
ByadcHih, one is forcibly struck with the 
superior intelligence of the Copt com- 
pared with that of the Moslem fellah, 
all that relates to irrigation being much 
better managed there than in other 
parts of the country. 

{E, ) A short distance to the south- 
ward of A ntinoe are some crude-brick 
ruins called Medeeneh, *• the city ; " 
probably from the Tillage having suc- 
ceedt'd to, or being peopled from, An- 
tinoe. The modem peasants believe 
them to be ancient. They appear to 
be wholly of Christian time; and 
though now deserted, the houses in 
many parts are nearly entire. Beyond 
these again is a moaem Christian vil- 
lage called E' Dayr, or Bayr Aboo 
Bonnes, "the convent of Father 
John ; ** and near the summit of the 
hill behind it, and to the N. of the ra- 
vine, is a very ancient church or chapel, 
in one of the extensive quarries with 
which it is honeycombed. It was first 
noticed by Mr. Harris a few years ago. 
On the walls are painted several sub- 
jects from the Now Testament, ac 
Herod (HPwTHC) ordering the slaugh- 
ter of the Innocents, the Flight intc 
Egypt, Elizabeth (*'Elis8a"; and Za- 
chunas ; and on the side wall numerous! 
saints, with their names written over 
them. In an adjoining chapel in the 
same quarry are the Marriage in Cana 
(in which the Saviour uses a wand 
while tumiug the water into wiue);| 
the raising of Lazaras (treated in the 
same way as on a tomb of one of the 
exarchs at Ravenna); the meeting of 
Ikbury and Elizabeth; and other sub- 
jects. They are of a better hand than 
those of the other chapel, though of 
the same date. At the entrance is 
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an inscription in Coptic, which (liket 
others lower down the hill) appears to ) 
liave the date of one of tlie Indictions. | 
Some of the saints here represented 
are (like '* St Damianus'*) of the 6th 
centiuy, but the chapels were probably 
made long before. From not having 
been altered by later occupants, they 
have an interest which the under- 
ground church at Aboo Honues itself 
has oeaged to have, though it has the 
reputation of dating from the time of 
Helena. These, like other rock-chapels, 
had no stcme altar. The Copts indeed 
have always had a taUe^ considering 
that an altar would be a paradox 
after all sacrifice had ceased with the 
Saviour's death, and that the table of 
the Lord's Supper, ** in remembrance " 
of him, was to take its place. They 
say, " We gave up the altar when we 
lext the religion of our pagan ancea- 
tors." 

On the same hill are the remains of [ 
a tablet, apparently of the 18th dy- { 
nasty, and report spc^s of another 
with the name of Amunoph lU. Little 
more than a mUo &rther is another 
convent, or Christian village, called E* 
Dayr e* Nakhl, " of thepaim-treey'* close 
to which is the buriaL-ground, with a 
churcli called also E' Dayr. 

(E.) In one of the grottoes on the 
hills immediately behind the last>men- 
tioned village is one of the most inte- 
resting subjects found in any of Uie 
Egyptian tombs. It represents a eo- 
loiius on a sledge, which a number of 
men are dragging with ropes ; and is 
one of the few paintings that ijhrow 
any light on the method employed by 
the Egyptians for moving weights. 

Though it is the statue of tlie person 
of the tomb, it does not follow that it 
was hewn in this hill ; and it merely 
commemorates an event that happened 
during his lifetime, like the fowling 
scenes and other subjects connected 
with his amusements. But the conse- 
quence of this individual, Thoth-otp, is 
fully shown, not only by the &ct of his 
having the honour of a colossal statue, 
but by the employment of so many 
foreign captives in moviug it ; and an 
important proof is obtained by the last- 
mentioned circumstance of the con- 
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quosts of the Egyptians over an Asiatic 

Eeople at the early period of Amun-ih- 
e II. and Osirtasen JI^ in who83 
reigns he lived. He was a person of 
distinction in the military caste : he is 
staled in the hieroglyphics " the king's 
fnend;'' and one of nis children was 
named Osirtasen, after the king. One 
hundred and seventy-two men, in 4 
rows of 43 each, pull the ropes at- 
tached to a ring in front of the sledge ; 
and a liquid, ])erhaps grease, or water, 
is poured from a vase by a person 
standing on the pedestal of the statue, 
in order to facilitate its prc^ess as it 
slides on the g^oimd, which was pro- 
bably covered with a bed of planks, 
though they are not indicated in the 
picture. 

Borne of the persons engaged in this 
laborious duty appear to he Egyptians ; 
others arc foreign slaves, who are clad 
in the costume of their country ; and 
behind the statue are 4 rows of men, in 
all 12 in number, representing either 
the architects and masons, or those who 
bad an employment about the place 
where the statue was to be conveyed. 
Below are others, carrying vases, ap- 
parently of water, and some machinery 
connected with the transport of the 
statue, followed by taskmasters with 
Hicir wands of office. On the knee of 
tlio figure stands a man who claps his 
liands to the measured cadence of a 
song, to mark the time and ensure their 
simultaueuus draught ; for it is evident 
tliat, in order that the whole power 
might be applied at the same instant, 
a sign of this kind was necessary ; and 
the custom of singing at their work 
was common to every occupation in 
Kgvpt, as it now is in that country, in 
India, and many other places. 

The height of the statue app<>ars to 
have been about 24 ft., incluifing the 
pedestal ; and it is stated, in the line 
of hieroglyphics behind the picture, to 
be " 13 cubits." or, 22 370 ft. It was 
bound to the sledge by double ropes, 
tightened by means of long pegs in- 
serted between them and twisted round 
until they were completely braced ; and 
to prevent injury from the friction of 
the ropes, a compress, of leatlicr, lead, 
or other substance was introduced be- 



tween them and the stone. Before the 
figure a priestly scribe is presenting 
incense- in honour of the person it 
represents ; and at the top of the pic- 
ture are seven companies of men 
marching in an opposite direction (see 
M. G. Ancient Egyptians, iii., p. 325, 
and Rawlinson's Herodotus, ii., p. 177). 
They are probably the rehefs fur drag- 
ging the statue. Beyond are men 
slaying an ox and bringing the joints 
of meat before the door of the building 
to which the statue was to be con- 
veyed; and below this the person of 
the tomb is seated under a canopy. 
Boats, and other subjects, are figured 
under the compartment of tlie colossus ; 
and on the opposite wall are an aj^i- 
cultural scene, potters, a garden with a 
vineyard, and women working in thread. 
The last subject is remar^ble for a 
new kind of loom, and the mode of 
reeling off thread from balls turning 
in a case. On tlie end wall, to the 
left of the niche, are some fish well 
drawn, with the colours in a good state 
of preservation. 

Among other subjects in this tomb 
are the ceremony of pouring a liquid 
from a vase (probably ointment) over 
the deceased; sprinkling the ground 
before him as he walks ; the bearing of 
offerings ; fishing and fowling scenes ; 
and on the outside a chase, and other 
spirited sculptures. Unfortunately a 
groat portion of the roof and walls has 
fallen in, and the paintings have been 
much injured. The hand of man has 
also haa a share in its destruction, 
which would have been continued hod 
the Turks found the stone of a better 
quality ; and the paintings have been 
(fefaced in many places by the mi»- 
taken piety of the Copts, who have 
drawn numerous dark red crosses on 
the bodies of the figures, and over 
various parts of these interesting sub- 
jects. It has by mistake been caUed 
the grotto of £1 Bersheh. For ita first 
discoveiy we are indebted to Captains 
Irby and Manglea In my previous 
visit to Egypt I could not succeed in 
finding this tomb ; and as others have 
also had great difficulty in discovering 
it, I had better describe its position. 
It is at the left hand of the ravine. 
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behind the ooDTent and village of Dayr 
e' Nakhl, near the top of the hill, and 
a little way to the right of a Bcvt of 
xtMid, which is seen ffcoisi below running 
Upon the upper part of the hill-side. 
The following are tlie bearings, by 
compass, of the principal objects i^m 
its entrance: — Antinoe 332^; Rera- 
inoon 276^ (or 6° N. of W.) ; Dayr e' 
Nakhl 288^ } of a mile; and El Ber- 
pheh 286°, 2 miles. 

Remains of sculpture may be found 
in a neighbouring tomb, and in a 
quarry beyond (on tlie same side of 
the ravine or valley) is a tablet in the 
rock, bearing the date of the 33rd year 
of Thothmes III. 

Tliere are also some tombs along the 
face of the hill on the other side of the 
ravine, though they are of little conse- 
quence. But they are very old ; and 
in one is tlie name of Papi. . 

{E.) In the ravine, atx>ut ^ a mile 
from the montli, on the right-hand 
side, are some large limestone-quarries, 
with a few royal ovals and inscriptions 
in enchorial, written with red ochre, 
like those in the quarries of Toora- 
Masarah. 

(TT.) Nearly opposite K Dayr e* 
Nakhl is Beramoon^ <sr^ as some have 
called it, Radamoont known for its 
large si^ear and nmi manufactory, esta- 
blished oy Mr. Brine, an Englishman, 
who died in 1821, and was succeeded 
by BS. Bossi, Antonini, and other Ita- 
lians. The sugar is good, and refined 
by means of eggs ; the prejudice of the 
Moslems ogoinst tise use of blood being 
too great to admit of its being em- 

Eloyed. It is sold at Cairo; and 
aving been put up in blue paper, 
brought from England for the purpose, 
was at one time passed off as British 
imported sugar. The common kind 
made in the ftMdh villages is bought 
by the government, and sent to Bera- 
moon to be refined. Of this there are 
2 kinds. One is called white; the 
other is of a brown coarse qualitv, and, 
from being exported to the Soodan, or 
interior of Anica, has received the 
name of Jelklbee. Their mode of 
making this common sugar is by 
squeezing the cane between 2 qrlin- 
ders turned by oxen; and the juice, 
iEgypUl 



which is received in an earthen reser* 
voir, is put into a boiler, where it re- 
mains till it becomes thick, after whicli 
it is taken out and dried in pots. 

( VT.) In visiting Otkfhoona^ {Her- 
mapoUa magna) you may go from Bya- 
d^h, and return to the Nile at Bcni- 
moon, the boat being sent on to that 
place ; or reverse this in coming down 
the river. About one quarter of the 
way from Byadeeh you cross a canal, 
which is already dry in spring, and 
soon afterwards tlie' Sikkeh SoUaneey 
"the royal," or "high road," Icadmg 
from Beramoon to the N. The modem 
name is_derived from the Coptic 
Shmoun B, or Uie *'ttoo eights*' and 
the prefix O or E is added for euphony, 
from the hostility of Arabic against all 
words beginning with an S or Sh, fol- 
lowed by a consonant The Arabs 
pretend that it was called after Osh- 
moon, tlie son of Misr, or Misinim. 

In 1820-1 part of the beautiful por- 
tico of the temple of Thoth, at Osh- 
moon^yn, was still standing, having 
Ve names of Philip rAridanis) and 
ander (the son of Alexander), 
nder whom Ptolemy Legus governed 
But being unfortunately built 
of calcareous stone, it was destroyed by 
the Turks, and burnt for lime like the 
monuments of Antinoe ; and little now 
remains to induce the traveller to visit 
its lonely mounds. 

{W.) Hermopolis was a diy of great 
antiquity, and it was the capital of one 
of the early nomes of Egypt Its ori- 
ginal Egyptian name was evidentlv 
Shmoun, Hermopolis being a Greek 
appellation, derived &om the worship 
of Thoth, the god who presided there, 
and who was supposed to answer to*^ 
Hermes, or Mercury. 

Thoth being the presiding divinity 
of Hermopolis, the ibis and cynoce- 
phalus, his peculiar emblems, occurred 
very often in the sculptures of the por- 
tico; and his name and figure were 
introduced more frequently than those 
of any other god. He was the patron 
of letters, the scribe of Heaven, and 
the same as the Moon : his office was 
not less important in imparting intel- 
lectual gifts £rom the Deity to man, 
than in superintending the final judg- 
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ment of the soul, and in recording the 
virtuous ftCtionB of the dead when ad- 
mitted to the regions of eternal happi- 
ness. The modem town stands on tlie 
soutiiem extremity of the monnds, 
which are of great extent ; and report 
speaks of a small temple there, which 
I have not seen. Objects of antiquity 
are also occasionally found by the pea- 
sants while remoying the nitra from its 
mounds. 

During the high Kile the plain is 
coveied with water, but a raised dyke 
leads to Oshmooniiyn, and the site of 
Hennopolis may be visited by making 
a slight detour. 

( W.) The tombs of the ancient city 
lie at the base of the Libyan hills to 
the westward, where numerous ibis- 
mummies have been buried, many of 
which are found deposited in small 
cases, and perfectly preserved. The 
cynooephalus ape is also met with, em- 
balmea and buried in the same conse- 
crated spot. It is here that Ibeum, 
or the Nhip (of the Copts), probably 
stood ; for it is evident that the posi- 
tion given it in the Itinerary of Anto- 
ninus is incorrect; and Ibeum, the 
burying-plaoe of the sacred birds of 
Hermopolis, could not have been 24 
m. distant to tlie N. of that city. Not 
far from these tombs is a curious 
sculptured stela, on the nummulita 
rock of Gebel Toona, representing the^ 
king Atin-re-Bakhan, with his queen,! 
worshipping the 8un, whicJi darts forth 
rays terminating in human bands; a' 
subject similar to those in the grottoes 
of Tel el Amama. They are aocompa- 
nied by two of their daughters, holding 
slitrct. Below the figure are between 
20 and 30 lines of hieroglyphics much 
defaced; and near it are 2 headless 
statues supporting a sort of tablet, with 
3 daughters of tlie king on the side in 
iHtoglio. Beyond are 2 other statues, 
and at the side of this, as of the other 
group, are 2 small mutilated figures. 

Several years ago a peasant disco- 
vered a large sum of money buried in 
the ground near this spot, which had 
been concealed there by one of the 
Memlooks, in their retreat, after being 
defeated by Mohammed Ali, tlie year 
before the massacre in the citadcL 



Linant Bey had been told of it some 
years before, by a person who was 
present on the occasion, who even 
described the spot, and the stone that 
covered it, the accidental removal of 
which led to the discovery. Treating 
it, however, as one of the many idle 
tales told in Egypt, he thought no 
more about the matter, until the good 
fortune of the peasant recalled it to 
his recollection. The discovery waa 
the talk of the whole neighbourhood 
when I visited Toona in 1824, and con- 
firmed the popular belief in the exist- 
ence of the kenst or ** treasures," snip- 
posed to be buried near andent rains. 
But tiie good fortune of the finder was 
soon converted into a misfortune. The 
Turkic governor of the district ar- 
rested him. took from him all he had 
found, and bastinadoed him (their 
usual custom), to make him confess if 
any portion had been concealed. Soch 
is the Turkish mode of claiming the 
rights of a lord of the manor. 

(IT.) From Byadech to this part of 
the mountain is a ride of about 3} hrs. 
on donkeys, at a quick walk; and 
Oshmoonayn is a little more than half 
way from Byad^h to the Bahr TooeeC 
which in March has very little water, 
the deepest part then reaching very* 
little above the knee. There is a town 
not far off, called Toona, or Toona e' 
Gebel ("of the mountain "); in Coptic, 
Thoni. Another, called Daroot-Psh- 
moon, is the Terdt Shmoun of the Oopts. 

{W.) Aboosir, the Pousiri of the 
Coptic MSS., was on the W. of the 
Bahr Yoose^ near the Libyan hills. 

{W,) Dardot-Oshmoon, or, as it is 
sometimes called, Daroot e' Kakhl 
("of the palms'*)* has the usual 
mounds of old towns, but no remains 
in stone. It stands on the E. bank of 
the Bahr Yoose^ and from its name 
and position I conjecture that it occa- 
pies tiie site of the Hermopolitana 
Phylace O^vXaKtiX as Daroot e' She- 
re^ does that of the Tlicban castle. 

( W.) Mdlawee claims the rank of a 
town (bender), and has a market, held 
every Sunday. Its mounds prcrfiably 
mark the site of an ancient town. 

{E.) A little higher up the river. 
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on the (^posite bank, at the projecting 
corner of the eastern mountains, is a 
place called lAdjfdcL, or Sebdyda, be- 
hind and to the nortliward of whicfaT 
are seyeral grottoes and modern (^nar-l 
ries. Some have the usual agnculA 
tural and other scenes, and the various I 
snbjects common to tombs. In 2 of 
them is the name of Papi in a square ; 
and another has 2 ovals together, one 
of Shofo (Suphis, or Cheops), the 
other of U-ses-kef (?) his contemporary. 
In others are qiecimens of the false 
doors and architectural ornaments 
found at the tombs near the pyramids, 
and some figures in relief. Osiris is 
here frequently styled *' Lord of the 
land of Tat," or " Tot," which is ex- 
pressed by the emblem of stability. 

Before several of the grottoes are 
crude-bri(^ walls, built when inhabited 
by the Christians, who converted one 
of them into a church, cutting a circu- 
lar niche into the rock opposite the 
entrance. At Isbayda there is another 
portion of the Oisr el Agods, and a 
mined town, which commanded the 
mountain-pess up the ravine behiud 
Gebel e' Bhekh Said. This road 
passed by a stone quarry at the top of 
the hills, and then descended into a 
"vallev coming from the eastward, and 
opening upon the level plain. Here 
it joined an old road of considerable 
breadth, which ran in a southerly 
directicm behind the town, whose 
extensive mounds lie to the S. of the 
modem village of Td d Amama. 

On the siunmit of the same hills is 
a la^e limestone-quarry, in which is 
a bed of oriental alabaster, from 3 to 
6 ft. thick, which, Uke the quanv, was 
long worked bv the ancients. A road 
10 paces broad, cut in the rock, leads 
into the quarry, and on the rt side 
are small niches, once apparently 
holding tablets or inscriptions. The 
best way to this quarry is up the 
valley, or ravine, just to the N. of Is- 
bayda. It is on the hill at the end of 
iti about 1} m. from its mouth. 

I formerly supposed the ancient 
Alabastron to have been at Tel el 
Amte»; but I have since found 
reason to alter my opinion, and I now 
think that its eite was more pro- 



bably at Kom Alimar, much further 
to the N. 

(E.) Td d Amdma,— The ruins at ' 

Ta d Amdma are supposed to be of j 

Pdnaula, but I have not been able to 
ascertain its name in the hieroglyphic 
legends on the walls of the neighbour- 
ing tombs. 

There was another road between 
the mountains and the Nile, which 
passed by an old town now destroyed, 
a little bieyond Shekh Said, and thence 
to Tel el Amdma. 

Roads also lead from both those old 
towns to the grottoes in the western 
face of the mountains ; and others cross 
the plain in different directions. Some 
of them are of considerable breadth. 

The grottoes have sculptures of a 
very peculiar style. The figures are 
similar to those at Gebel Toona ; and 
the king and queen, frequently at- 
tended by their children, are in like 
manner represented praying to the 
Siifti whnae rays, tcnninating Ju human 
handa. give mem the siiQUtfJjjgp', in 
token of his accepting the offerings 
placed before him. It was by accident 
that I first discovered these grottoes, 
in 1824, being distant from the river, 
and then unknown to the boatmen of 
the Nile. They are very numerous; 
and their sculptures are various and 
highly interesting. In one the mon- 
arch is borne on a rich throne towards 
a temple; in anotlier he is mountecl 
in'hiscar* the queen following in **the 
second chariot that he had." In some 
stfe mintary processions, the troops 
marching with the banners belon^ng 
to their respective corps, and divided 
into light and heavy armed in&ntry, 
as was customary with the Egyptian 
army. Each soldier bows down before 
the monarch, whose tyranny seems to 
be hinted at by their more than^m aal 
mhmwdveried. The chalilor corna 
and others also attend; and the 
officers of infantry are distinguished 
by their post at the head of their men, 
and by ibe wand they carry in their 
hand. In oESers ^are the plajta. of * ^ ' 
houses, gardens, courts of temples, 
cattle, and various 'subjects, among 
which may be mentioned some large 
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boats, fastened to the bank of the Kile 
by ropes aod pegs , as at the present 
day. 

Some of the ^sculptares have been 
left uniSnished. ^ {CJU t^\^ 

In a small ravine, running nearly 
prallel with, and at a little distance 
behind, the western &ee of the hills, 
is an alabaster - quarry, evidently 
worked by the ancients, which I found 
by mere aecidentp while wandering 
over the hiUs in quest of other grot- 
toes. This it was that induced me to 
suppose the town in the plain below 
to be Alabastron, though its position 
did not agree with Ptolemy and Pliny. 

The grottoes are, as usual, the 
t.imbs of private individuals, who lived 
(luring tlie reign of the king whose 
name occurs within tliem, and who 
are here buried. In. one of them 
mention is made of an individual 
called Ames, or Amosis, who was fan- 
bearer to the monarch. 

The royal names, as at Gebel Toona, 
have been ^^v^^ftbl y deface d, evi- 
dently by the Egyptians themselves. 
There are usually 5 ovals ; 2 contain- 
ing the nomen and prenomen of the 
king ; anotlier the name of the queen ; 
and 2 others, which are of lai^r size, 
have the titles of the god Atinre, a 
name applied to the sun under the 
fonn here represented. These ovals 
of the god contain the name of Be (the 
Sun) in his resting-place, which was 
one of the old characters of that deity. 

8ome have supposed that the kings 
whose names are found here belonged 
to the dynasty of J7yfr«08, or Shep- 
herds; but their era does not agree 
with that of the Hyksoe who invaded 
Kgypt at the close oif the 6th dynasty ; 
Atinie-Bakhan having reigned after 
Thothmes lY. and Amunoph HI., 
and hefort Horus : the first proved by 
an inscription I found in the ruins 
of Tel el Am^dDa ; the other by M. 
Prisse's discoveries at Thebes, where 
King Horus destroyed his monuments, 
and by his making oflbrings at Soleb 
to Amunoph as his deified mther. 

They were evidently foreigners, who 
made a change in the religion by sub- 
stituting the worship of the sun, as 
Atinre, for that of Amun, or Amunre, 



who was not restored until the lefeum 
of the Egyptian dynasty. 

But though not the original HykmB^ 
their invasion may be connected witli 
*'the return of the Shephenls" men- 
tioned by Manetho ; and the attention 
of those who are interested in £^7p- 
Uan inquiry should be directed to any 
records that may fall in their way 
respecting these foreign princes. From 
their featares it is evident they were 
hot Egyptians; their omission in the 
list of kings, the erasure of thm 
names, the destruction of their monn- 
ments, and the abject submission they 
required, prove them to have been 
looked upon with hatred in the coun- 
try; and their peculiar mode of wor- 
shipping Atin-re alone among the 
Gods of Egypt (where he was one of tho 
characters of the Sun\ argues tliat he 
was the only deity thought to resemble 
one of their own, and that their reli- 
gion differed from tl e Egyptian. 

Several Greek inscriptions show 
that the catacombs of Tel el Amania 
were sufficiently admired by ancient 
travellerB to be considered worthy of 
a visit, likje those at Thebes ; and one 
of the writers expresses his surprise 
at the "skill of the sacred masons,'^ 

To the 8. of the central tombs is a na- 
tural grotto or fissure in the rock, and 
several workings in a softer vein, ap- 
parently in seareh of a yellow stooe 
which crosses it here and there; but it 
is difficult to say for what use it was 
required. Several small houses, or 
huts of rough stone are built here, 
as well as before the catacombs them- 
selves, probably the abodes of work- 
men. In one of the tombs I observed 
a large niche cut by. the Christians, 
and in another the figures of saints 
painted on the walls; showing that 
these, like other secluded spots, were 
once occupied by anchorites and other 
devout cynics, or served as places of 
refuge ftom the persecutions exeroised 
at different times against the monks 
of ^gypt. 

CJ^) The extensive ruins of the tUd 
city are seen in the plain near the 
river, a short distance to the S. of the 
modem village of Tel el AmtoMi, so 
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called from the id or "mounds'* of 
thai ancient plaoe. The name Amiroa 
is derived from the Beni Amran, whose 
name became odious from their rob- 
beries, and not (as has been supposed) 
from any association with the long-for- 
gotten foreign founders of the old city. 
The temples were of sandstone, each 
sorzounded by a crude-brick enclosure, 
like many of those at Thebes and 
other places; but fragments of ma- 
sonry are all that now remain, the 
stone edifices having been purposely 
destroyed, and so completely as to 
leave no vestige of their original 

Elans. Several of the crude-brick 
ouses are better preserved, and from 
tlieir substructions the form and dis- 
tribution of many of the rooms may be 
easilv traced. Indeed they are csdcu- 
latea to give a more correct idea of 
the ground-plans of Egyptian houses 
than any in the valley of the Nile ; 
and the extent of the city is unequalled 
by any whose ruins remain, except 
Thebes, being about 2 m. in length, 
though of a comparatively inoonsider- 
ftble breadth. Amidst the ruins I 
observed a statue with the une 
ovals of Kin^ Bakhan, and the ston 
already mentioned, bearing his 
and that of the 4th Thothmes. 

(£.) Some distance to the south- 
waxd, and nearly in a line with the 
village of How&rte, is a ravine in the 
hills, where a large stela bearing a 
long hieroglyphic inscription was found 
by Mr. Harris ; and to the S. of this, 
near the rood leading over the moun- 
tains in rear of Gebel Aboofayda, are 
other catacombs, containing similar 
sculptures, and some ancient roads 
communicating with the town. 

( W.) Nearly o^osite £1 How&rte, 
inland on the W. bank, is Tanou^ 
whose lofty mounds mark the site of 
Tanis-Superior, in Coptic Thoni. It has 
no ruins. A short distance to the W. 
of it runs tlie Bohr Yowef, or Menhir 
which conveys the water of the Nile 
to the interior of the western plain, 
passing by Behnesa, and thence by a 
lateral branch into the Fyoom. 

(jr.) About 2 m. to the S. of Tanodf 
is Daroot-e* Shere^f, in Coptic Terdt, 
which I conjecture to occupy the site 



of the Thebaica Phylace {<^vKaxn\ or 
Theban castl^; a fortified place at the 
frontier of the Theba'id, where duties 
were levied on goods exported from 
that part of the country to Lower 
Egypt. Strabo tells us Uie canal i> 
Tanis passed by that castle; and we 
may trace in the name Daroot the 
word owriU a *' garrison " or " g^uard." 

{WJ) At Dsiroot are a few mounds 
and some fragments of stone, but no 
ruins. A few miles higher up the 
NUe is the mouth of the Bahr Yooeef. 
It has two entrsnces, one added in 
1823, to avoid the obstruction of the 
sand, which had choked the old mouth. 

(J?.) On the opposite or eastern 
bank are the first Ddm-trees, called 
also Theban palms, from being con- 
fined to the Thebai'd. They ^e not 
found in Lower Egypt, except m gar- 
dens, as at Minieh and a few other 
places. Their dry fibrous fruit, when 
ripe^ exactly resembles our ginger- 
bread in flavour, and is eaten oy the 
peasants. It contains an extremely 
iuud nut, which has been used by 
the carpenters of ancient and modem 
Egypt for the socket of their drills; 
but which, before the fruit ripens, is a 
horn-like substance, and is eaten bv 
the people of Ethiopia. The growth 
of the tree has this peculiarity, that 
the lower part of the stem is single, 
and invariably divides at a certahi 
height into two branches, each of 
these again being bifurcated, always 
in two sets. The head is covered 
with large fan-shaped leaves, at the 
base of which the fruit grows. 

(J^) In the rocks above are some 
quarries and small nottoes, and just 
beyond is E'Dayr el Kossayr, inhabited 
by Christians. This Mr. Hamilton sup- 
poses to mark the site of Pescla, or 
Pcsla, of the Itinerary, which was 24 
Bpman m. to the S. of Antinoe. There 
are some caves and quarries in the 
(hill ; and in one of them Mr. Harris 
found a sketch of the head of Asbor, 
nrawn with great freedom. 
^ {E,) After passing the village of £1 
]^o8sayr the river makes a consider- 
able bend, beneath the precipitous 
cliBa of the Oeibd Aboofdydee or 
Aboo/dyda. Sudden gusts of wind 
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from tlie mountain often render great 
precaution necessary in sailing beneath 
it, and many accidents have happened 
in this part of the river. The recesses 
in the nxsks are the resort of numer- 
ous cormorants and wild ducks : but, 
being generally very timid, tliey are 
not easily approached, and a single 
shot disturbs them for a great distance. 

(E.) About a mile above £1 Kossayr 
on the E. bank is a smali ancient town 
in the mountain-pass; half-way be- 
tween wliich and El Hckreib ( Haryib) 
is Ebras, a retired recess in the moun- 
tain, with a piece of cultivated land, 
having palms and Dom-trees. 

(J^.; A short distance beyond are 
some grottoes, and about 2 m. further 
the aucient town called El Uareih 
(" the ruins *'), with grottoes and tombs 
containing dog and cat mummies. 
The town stood at the mouth of a 
ravine, which after heavy rain pours a 
stream of water through its centre. 
l^Iany of the walls are still standing, 
and some of the arches witiiin the 
houses are well preserved. It is, how- 
ever, probable that they are not of 
very ancient date, and many may be 
of a late Homan or Ghristlfin time. 
But the bricks are mostly ancient, 
and the Christians may have suc- 
ceeded to the old town, vestiges of 
which still remain amidst the later 
buildings. On the S. side of the 
ravine is a large crude-brick enclosure, 
perhaps a fort ; and near the river are 
remains of masonry, apparently part 
of an old quay. In some of the walls 
the bricks, instead of being in hori- 
zontal courses, are in curved Uiies, like 
the enclosure of a temple at Tliebes, 
called Dayr el Mede^neh. ^lany of 
them are of considerable height, and 
in some places the arched windows 
remain, even of the upper stories. In 
seveml of the grottoes up the ravine 
to the N.E. are found human bones, 
and the mummied bodies of dogs, 
jackals, cats, and apparently of the 
wild cat, or felis cliauf. One of them 
has the Egyptian cornice, and in an- 
other are bome enchorial inscriptions. 
Tlie ancient name of El Hareib is un- 
certain. The Itinerary mentions no 
place between Pesla and Hieracon. 



(TT.) About 1} m. inland od the 
western side of the Nile is Koaateh, 
the ancient Gusie, Ghu8», or Chnaid ; 
in Coptic Kos-koo. According to the 
Greeks, Venus Urania was the deity 
of the place ; and ^lian reports that 
a sacred cow was there worshipped, 
which is perfectly consistent with the 
character of the Egyptian Venos, of 
whom that animal was an emblem. 
His words are, *'it is a small but 
elegant town in the Hermopolite 
nome, where they worship Venus* 
called Urania (the heavenly;, and ftlfm 
a cow." 

The difference between the low and 
high Nile in this part of Eeypt is 
21 ft. 3 in., judging from the lug^est 
mark made by the water on the 
cliffs of Gebel Aboofaydee, which ziso 
abruptly from the river. 

lE.) About 8 m. above El HareSb, 
and beyond the bend of the river, is 
an old convent called Dayr ei Btdc- 
kara. The name is common to many 
of these monastic retreats^ being de- 
rived from the custom of barricading 
the doors and raising everything they 
required by a ^^pvJUey,** as at Dayr 
Antonios and Dayr Boloa in tlie 
eastern deaert. Near the convent are 
the ruins of another old town, and 
some sepulchral grottoes, in one of 
vf hich is the reptresentation of a corpse 
placed on a bier, attended by Isia, 
Nephthys, and Anubis, with some 
Greek inscriptions. It is the same 
Wbject which has been absurdly mis- 
taken for mesmeritml A portion of 
the Gisr el Aga)s appears near this 
old town, which may poasibly lay 
claim to the site of Hieracon, though 
the distances in the Itinerary do not 
quite agree with its position. 

{E.) In former times the Nile ran 
beneath this part of the eastern chain, 
but, having now changed its bed, it 
has swept away the greater part of 
Manfaloot, in spite of all the precan- 
tions of the government in sinking 
boats, and the usual contrivances for 
cheeking its encroachment The old 
channel is now dry nearly all tiie year, 
and is only a small stream during the 
inundation. On its eastern bank stands 
the village of Maibdeh, which has 
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giyen its name to an extensive cavern 
in the neighbourhood, that ouce served 
as a place of sepulture for crocodiles. I 
did not visit it, but, from specimens I 
have seen, taken from its dark recesses, 
the mummies are frequently well pre- 
served, and of great size. Mummies 
of men were also buried in it, some of 
which appear to be of late time. Here 
Mr. Harris met with his interesting 
fragments of Homer on papyrus. The 
cavern is on the summit. of the hill; 
and in coming down the river the best 
place to go from is a village farther 
to the S. called Shalagledl. It is about 
1 ^ m. frt>m the base of the hill ; and a 
walk of about half an hour more, over 
the summit, brings you to the cavern. 

( W, ) Between Daroot e Shere^f and 
Manfaloot, on the W. bank, is the site 
of an old town, called in Coptic Ma£^- 
lau, whose Arabic name, according to 
the MSS., is Mtnoda-el Aahea ; and be- 
tween this last and Mankabdt mention 
is made of Mantout, the successor of 
a town of the same name, in Coptic 
Manthoot. This last may signify the 
*• place of Thoth." 

(IT.) Manfaloot or M.nfulout, in 
Coptic Manbalot, is a oender or 
market-town, and the residence of a 
local governor. It is of considerable 
size, with the usual bazaar, and the 
comfort of a pretty good bath. There 
is a market-oay every Sunday, which, 
though apparently very uninteresting, 
I mention because meat and other 
tilings are then more easily obtained 
than at other times. It has a go- 
vernor's palace, and outside the walls 
are several gardens. 

There is reason to believe that an 
old Egyptian town stood here in 
former times, and Leo Africanus 
speaks of its sculptured remains, and 
the ruins of a building, apparently a 
temple, near the river. 

It is singular that no notice is token 
of it by Greek and Latin writers, 
and we might suppose that the Arab 
geographer was incorrect in his state- 
ment, did not its mounds, and the 
mention of its name in the list of 
places cited in the Coptic MSS., prove 
it to have been one of the cities of 
ancient Egypt Its modem name is 



evidently taken from the Coptic, which 
M. Champollion supposes to signify the 
" place of wild asses ;" but the modem 
Eg3rptia]is,with their usual disposition 
to connect everything with persons 
mentioned in the Kor^, have decided 
it to be the ** place of exile of Lot." 
Aboolfeda describes Manfaloot **on 
the bank of the Nile," but in Pococke's 
time it stood a mile from the river, 
which then ran nearer the hills of 
Gebel Aboofayda. Since that period 
the Nile has gradually encroached on 
the western Bhore. It had also a 
** bishop and about 200 Christians, 
whose church was at Naiach, some 
distance off, in a spot where the 
common people pretended that the 
Holy Family lived until the death of 
Herod." According to Mr. Jowitt, 
who visited Egypt about 90 years 
after him, the number of Christians in 
Manfaloot amounted to about 50, and 
13 priests, without reckoning those in 
the convents in the vicinity. 

(TT.) Manfaloot is now nearly all 
carried away by the Nile, which runs 
over the spot where the principal part 
of the town once stood, and there is 
reason to believe tliat in a few ^ears 
the whole of the orig^inal town will be 
destroyed. 

(W.) Beni Adee or Beni Ali, at the 
edge of the Libyan desert, is well 
known as having been the head- 
quarters of the Niz^, or disciplined 
troops of Mohammed Ali, previous tr> 
their march for the Morea; and as 
the usual point of departure for the 
Oasisof Ddkhleh. (SeeBte. 18,Sect.U.) 

{E. ) In Wadee Booa, at the southern 
comer of Gebel Aboofayda, on the E. 
bank, are some old grottoes. Here 
the road frt>m Tel el Amdma over 
Gebel Aboofayda rejoins the valley 
of the NUe, and those travelling by 
land avoid a great dUftour by foUow- 
ing this mountain-pass. The grottoes 
/in the corner of the hill behind 
Bcni-Mohanllned-el-Kofodr have some 
interesting paintings of agricultural 
and other scenes of the early time 
of Papi and Nofer-Kere of the 6th 
dynasty. Among the many subjects, 
in one of them are some curious 
boats; in the others also are trades 
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and various subjeots ; and the oocu- 

EanU of these tombs appear all to 
ave lived about the time of Nofer- 
K^ (Nephetolieres), and to have 
been governors of the nome. At the 
convent in tlie plain below, Mr. Harris 
found a Greek inscription. The con- 
vent is called D^vr e' GibrAwee, or 
Maria Boktee. The inscription is 
curious, being of the time of Dio- 
cletian and Maximian, and mentioning 
the dedication of the camp of the 
Ist Prtetorian cohort of Lusitanians to 
Jupiter, Hercules, and Victoiy. On 
the desert plain between the convent 
and tlie hills (which are here called 
Gebel Marig) is an ancient square 
crude-brick fortress, which appears 
from the coins I found there to have 
been used by the Romans, though pro- 
bably of earlier time ; and at the con- 
vent are aome old mounds of a tovm 
called Modeenet Sinsmi The paint- 
ings in the caves of Gebel Mariig are 
bettor preserved tliau those about 
^ a mile to the K. of it. Some distance 
to the S. is Tabbaneh; behind which 
report speaks of other caves ; but I do 
not know whether they contain any 
paintings. Near Beni-Mohamnitd-el- 
Kofour may be the site of Passalon. 

{E,) About 6 m. beyond, near the 
c<lge of the cultivated land, behind 
Ben<$ob cl Hamam, are vestiges of the 
Gisr-el-Agoos. In the tract of land 
on the border of the desert, ne^ 
the road going towards El Wasta, 
I found a crudo^brick ruin and the 
mounds of other small towns, but 
without any stone remains. Isiiun 
btood somewhere in this direction, at 
one of the mined towns just mentioned. 
{W.) The Nile makes several large 
bends bstween Man&loot and Sioot, 
which often cause considerable deUy. 
At the end of one of them, and at a 
short distance from the bank, is Man- 
Vabat, or Mungabat, the successor of 
an old town called in Ooptic Manka- 
pdt, *'tlie place (mamimctory ?) of 
pots," probably from its manufiictory I 
of earthenware ; though, from the great ' 
quantity made in every part of Egypt, I 
it scema unreasonable to apply this 
name to any particular town. Like ' 
^eneh and mllas at the prt-aent day, ' 



it may have been noted for a pej> 
ticular kind. 

Sioot, Osioot, ob Ostoct. 

(IT.) Sioci has succeeded Girgeh 
as the capital and resideDce of the 
governor of Upper Egypt. It stands 
at some distance fiom the river, and a 
small village on the bank, called B3 
Hamra, claims the honour of being 
its port It is of considerable extent, 
with several bazaars, baths, and some 
handsome mosks, one of which is re- 
markable for its lofty minaiet. Sioot 
is certainly the laigest and best built 
town* of the Saeed ; and its position, 
with several gardens in the vicinity, 
is greatly in its favour. It may con- 
tain about 20,000 inhabitants, of whan 
about 1000 are Christians. Thepalaoe 
of the governor is a neat buuding, 
situated on a oanal, and surround^ 
by a wall. It was erected by Ibiafaim 
Pasha while governor of Upper ESgypt ; 
and I regret to say the ruined temple 
of Gow el Kebeer furnished materials 
for its construction. In the town ore 
a few good houses belonging to the 
6bni-bdedt or townspeople, but the 
generality are mere hovels. The 
streets are barrow and unpaved, as is 
the case in all the towns of Egypi 
not excepting Oairo, where one small 
alley ana part of a bazaar alone have 
any pavement. 

Some of the bazaars ara little in- 
ferior to those of the metropolis^ and 
are well supplied; and the town is 
divided into quarters, each closed by 
a gate, as at Oairo. On Sunday a 
market is held, which is frequented 
by the people of the neighbouring 
villages; and in the bazaars a great 
supply of stuffs and various com- 
modities are always kept for sale, 
brought from Cairo and other parts of 
Egypt, as well as from Arabia and tlie 
upper country. The best pipe-bowls 
are manufactured here, which are 
highly prized, and sent in great num- 
bers to Cairo : some are also made at 
Keneh and Asonan, but far inferior to 
those of Sioot A large oanal conducts 
the water from the river during the 
inundation, and the oommunicaticp 
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with the town by land is always kept 
open by means of a hirge dykot which 
extends thence to the mountains and 
the modem cemetery. 

Bioot is the resort of the caravans 
from DaivFoor (Dar-fur), which come 
through the Great Oasis. It has sue- 
oeeded to the andent Lycopolis, ** the 
city of the wolves." so called from the 
worship of that animal, or of the deity 
to whom it was sacred. The wolf is 
still common in Egypt (contrary to 
the opinion of Sonnini;, and is found 
embauned in the ancient tombs of 
Lyoopolis. 

The Coptic name of the dty, Sidout, 
is the same it bore in ancient times, 
as is shown by the hieroglyphics in 
the catacombs, where it is written 
Ssout, the initial 8 being doubled, as 
in 6sa, the Egyptian name of Sais. 
Aboolfeda says it should be called in 
•^Jkiabic Osyoot; but this is from the 
repugnance of that lang^nage (in com- 
mon with Spanish, French, and many 
others) to an 8 followed by anoth^ 
consonant, unless preceded by a vowel. 
The jack&l-headed god is said to be 
lord of the place, but instead of the 
name of Anubis (Anepo) he has the 
legend with horns, and is probably 
another character of the same deity, 
w1m> induded under his patronage and 
in his emblems the jackalt the wolf, 
and the dog. 

Little now remains dt the old town 
except extensive mounds and a few 
stone substructions^ which are found 
in digging tot the foundations of 
houses, or in cutting trenches on its 
site. It was under the mounds on 
the 8. side that the head of a statue 
was found in 1822, and the basement 
of a large stone building, both pro- 
bably of fioman time; and here and 
there are seen the fragments of granite 
blocks. 

The Libyan dudn advances eon- 
ddentbly towards the E. in this part ; 
and in the projecting comer of the 
mountain above Sioot are several 
grottoes cut in the limestone-rock, the 
binial-plaoes of the inhabitants of Ly- 
oqpdifl. Though not containing a 
great profusion of sculpture, they are 
of oonsidemble interest from their 



.antiquity, and some have 'the namett 
of very old kings. The view over the 
town and the green plain in the 
spring is very beautiful from these 
tombs, particularly from the large one, 
called by the modem Egyptians Stahl 
Antar. 

The cdling of this catacomb hns 
been ornamented with very elegant 
devioesi which I suppose to be what 
Denon alludes to in speaking o^ 
"Greek scrolls." It has an entrance-* 
chamber or porch, open to the air, cut 
like the rest in the limestone-rock, 
and its roof is in the form of a vault 
In an inner room are sculptures repre- 
senting men bringing an ibex and 
various ofiferings; and at the end a 
large figure of a m.in, and others of 
women rather smaller, smelling the 
lotus-flower, as was usual at the festive 
meetings of the Egyptians. It has 
several chambers, which once served 
as dwelling-plaoee for the peasants, 
who have not improved their appear- 
ance by blackening thefn with smoke. 
In the smaller oaves and excavated 
recesses of the rock in various parts 
of this mountain the remains of wolf- 
mummies are frequently met with, 
which is perfectly consistent with ttie 
fact of tne wolf having been the 
sacred animal of the place, and with 
the name given to the town by the 
Greeks. The coins of the Lyoopdite 
nome have also the wolf on theur re- 
verse, with the word *' Lyco." 

The tombs are arranged in suc- 
cessive tiers at different elevations. 
They may be visited according to 
their position, and a road about 4 
paces broad leads up the LilL They 
are very numerous, but many are 
without sculpture, and some contain- 
ing burnt bones appear to have been 
occupied by the itomans at a late 
perira. Near the middle of the ascent 
IS some crude-brick building; and I 
observed a square pit lined vrith burnt 
brick, very unusual, except in Roman 
timeSp with a tablet or stela above on 
the rock, mudi defoced. Some of the 
small pits are very narrow, scarody 
broad enough for a man, and they 
slope gradually, as if to allow the 
coffins to slide down 'into them* 
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Sometimes a tomb ooususts of a large 
chamber with small niches or reposi- 
tories for the deeul, and in the floor 
are tlic usual mummy-pits. 

In a tomb about half-Way up the 
hill is the name of a very old kingr, 
and some soldiers carrying shields of 
enonnous size, differing both in this 
respect and a little in their shape 
from ihe common shield, but remark- 
able as being similar to those men- 
tioned by Xenophon in speaking of 
the Egyptian troops in the array of 
Grcasus. He says they amounted to 
120,000 men, *• carrying bucklers, 
which covered them from head to 
foot, very long spears, and swords 
called Koir»8e$" {$hopeh\ and each 
phalanx was "formed of 10,000 men, 
100 each way." It was from the pix)- 
tection given them by these large 
shields, supported as they were by a 
thong over the shoulder, and from 
their compact order of battle, that the 
Persians were tmable to break them 
when they had routed the rest of the 
Lydian army. They therefore ob- 
tained honourable terms from Gyrus, 
and an abode in the cities of Lnrissa 
and Cyllene, in tlio neighbourhood of 
Ouma, near the sea ; which were still 
called the Egyptian cities, and in- 
habited by their descendants, in the 
time of Xenophon. 

On the lower part of the hill are 
5 standing statues in high relief. 
Many of the burnt bones I observed 
were of wolves; and it is probable 
that most of the smaller caves were 
intended for depositing the mummies 
of those sacred animals of Lycopolis, 
which have since been purposely or 
accidentally burnt. 

The tombs on this mountain^ like 
most others in Egypt, were once the 
abode of the Ghribtians, who retired 
thither either from persecution, or for 
the sake of that solitude which suited 
their austere habits; and it was per- 
haps from one of them that John of 
Lycopolis gave his oracular answer 
to the embassy of Theodobius. The 
story is thus rolated by Gibbon : 
"Before he performed any .decisive 
resolution, the pious emperor was 
anxious to discover the will of 



Heaven ; and as the progress of 
Curistianity had silenced tlie oracles 
of Delphi and Dodona, he consulted 
an Egyptian monk who possessed, in 
the opinion of the age, the gift of 
miracles and the knowledge of fu- 
turity. Eutropius, one of the &vourite 
eunuchs of the palace of Gonstanti* 
nople, embarked lor Alexandria, from 
whence he sailed up the Nile as ha 
as the city of Lycopolis, or of Wolves, 
in the remote province of Theba'is. In 
the neighbourhood of the dtj, and on 
the summit (side ?) of a lofty moun- 
tain, the holy John had constructed 
with his own hand a humble cell, in 
which he had dwelt above 50 years, 
without opening his door, without 
seeing the face of a woman, and with- 
out tustins^ any food that had been 
prepared by fire or any human art. 
Five days of the week he spent in 
prayer and meditation, but on Satur- 
days and Sundays he regularly opened 
a small window, and gave audience 
to the crowd of suppliants who suc- 
cessively flowed from every part of 
the Ghristian world. The eunuch of 
Theodosius approached the window 
with respecttVil steps, proposed his 
questions concerning the eveut of the 
civil war, and soon returned with a 
favourable oracle, which animated 
the courege of the emperor by the 
assurance of a bloody but inlidlible 
victory." 

On the N. side of the projecting 
comer of the mountain are some 
limestone-quarries, and a few unin- 
teresting grottoes. 

Below is the modem cemeteiy. The 
tombs are arranged with considenble 
tante, and have a neat and pleasing 
appearance. On going to them from 
the town, you pass along a raised 
dyke, with a bridge over a canal thai 
skirts the cultivated land. The latter 
answers the same purpose as the Bahr 
Yoosef in Gentral Egypt, in carrying 
the water of the inundation to the 
portion of the plain most distant from 
the river; and in one of the ponds 
between the river and the town, fed 
by a lateral canal, the "voir conve- 
nient" sprmg mentioned by MichaeliB 
is to be looked for, the cremt of whidi 
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newly'inarried brides may often be : {E,) El Wasta, on the £. bank, in 
greatly iatcrcsted in maintuining. I probably the successor of Contra Ly- 

On the southern comer of themoun- \ oopolis, but it has no remains, 
tain, immediately above the village of \E,) At the bend of the river be- 



Dronka, is a large bed of alabaster 
lying upon the limestone-rock, but not 
eufliciently compact iff admit of its 
being quarried for use. 

There are also some grottoes behind 
the village of Bee&, about a mile to 
the S. of Dronka, but I hear they do 
not contcdn any sculptures. 

Aboolfedn, on the authority of Ebn- 
Said, relates a story concerning the 
mountain uf Sioot, which has always 
been applied to the Gebel e' Tayr, 
that the birds of Egypt perform an 
annual pilgrimage to it, and, having 
left one of their number fixed there 
tiU the ensuing year, return to relieve 
it, and substitute another, which is 
detained in a similar manner by the 
same talisman. 

Pliny seems to think that these 
hills formed the northern boundary 
of the Thebald, since he says, **in 
libyoo Lyoon, ubi montes finiimt 
Thebaldem." But this could not be 
80, as it extended much farther N. to 
the Thebaica Phylace. 






ROUTE 23. 

BIGOT TO QIBQEH. 

Miles. 

Sioot to Abooteeg (W.) .. .. 12 

GowelKebeer(E.) 14i 

Ekhmim(E.) 89^ 

Monshdeh (W.) 9 

Girgeh(W.) 13 

88 

- {W^ At Shodb are the mounds and 
onide-Drick remains of Hypsele, in 
€k>ptic Shotp, which gave its name to 
one of the nomes of Egypt 

iW.) Near to Lyoopolis was a fort 



tween E* Shuggub and El Gutteea, on 
the E. bank, is a shckh's tomb, and 
some distance from it, under the hills, 
ia a ruin apparently of Christian time. 
Gutteea (l^utiah }, on the W. bank, 
abounds in Sont or acacia trees ; and 
it is a good place for purchasing cliar- 
coal, with which it supplies Sioot 
At El Mildmur (ot Motmar) are the 
mounds of an old town, by some sup- 
posed to bo Mouthis, a small place to 
the N. of AntoBopolis. But the dis- 
tance of Miidmur from Gow is too 
much, and the position of Mouthis 
given in the Itinerary requires it to 
iiave been near Raainch. Much SotU, 
or Acacia Nilotica, grows near Miid- 
mur, which, like that on the road to 
Abydus, may be the remnant of one 
of the old groves of Acanthus. At 
the N. of the projecting comer of tho 
mountain, behind Miidmur, is a road 
called Derb Imow, which crosses this 
pejrt of the eastern chain of hills, and 
rejoins the valley of the Nile by a 
ravine near the grottoes of €k>w ; and 
anotlicr, called Nu^b cl Hossayn, lends 
from a little above Dayr Tt^ssa, and 
descends at the comer of the same 
mountain a short way to tlie W. of the 
same g^ttoes. To the £. of Miidmur 
are quarries of the same Oriental 
alabaster that abounds in these hills, 
from which columns have been cut. 
It is sold at Sioot at 60 piastres the 
cubic foot. Report speaks of a sculp- 
tured tablet there. 

{E,) A little beyond Miidmur is 
Sherg Selin. It has no ruins, but 
from its name, it seems to lay claim 
to the site of Selinon, though the 
Itinerary places Selinon half-way be- 
tween Antieopolis and Panopolis. 
Perhaps in this place we should read 
Passalon for Selinon. 

{E») I have heard that in a grolto 
here is the name of one of the fortimi 
kings, who were contemporaries of tne | 
18th^dyna8ty^ (See p. 13, 20, 292.) 

somA 



called in Coptic Tgeli.'and the vill^gaJ^-tS:) At £1 Khowibid aie 
oCPaphor, in the district of Sh^t^^tdN^ At^^^t no ruins ; and in the hills 
Bites of which aie now unknoM^ to thewBL axe some limestone-qua^ 

OXFORD 
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Ilea. About a mile further to the S.E. 
are some grottoes, at the projectiiig 
comer of the hills, and others behind 
the Da)rr '^^lbsa, 

{W.) Ahoote^g stands on the site of 
an ancient town on the W. bank ; and 
Wanslob mentions Sidfeh (or Sitfeh) 
OS the snccessor of another, about 
5 m. to the 8. of it. Abootoeg is the 
Abutis of Latin writers, the Apoth^k^ 
or Tapotliykd of the Copts; which, 
as M. OhampolUon suggests, is very 
probably a Greek word signifying 
"Kranary," adopted by the Ck>pts. 
Aboolfeaa says that in his tune the 
y^v^^^ppy was much cultivated in the 
' vicinity, and it still continues to be 
i»>J grown there. IVom Aboote^ the 
course of the river northwards for- 
merly lay ntoie inland to the W. 
Tills is consistent with the position 
of Soliaou, on the opposite bank, to 
which a canal is said to have led from 
the Nile. 

(lf^) Koos-kam, or Koa-kam (in 
Coptic Kos-kam), stands on the W. 
bank, between Aboote% and Gow el 
Gharb^h. It wus called Apollinis 
Minor Civitas, to distinguish it from 
ApoUinopolis Magna and Parva, now 
Kdfoo and Koos. 

{E.) Behind £1 Bed^Lreh, on the £. 
bank, are some uosculptuied caves of 
earlv time with round lintels; and 
behind Kom ahmar, a little farther N., 
are others witli slight remains of rude 
painting; and one to the N. of these 
Las a few hieroglyphics over the en- 
trance. Tlie rest are without sculp- 
ture, including thoee behind the Dayr 
Tassa already mentioned. 

In the hill behind £' Raiineh, and 
close to Nesleh Raiineh, on the E. 
bank, are some very old tombs hewn 
in the rock, of the bame age as tliose 
about tlie pymmids : they have the 
same kind of subjects, and the some 
f round lintels ; the boats have the old 
double mast ; and the capitals, in the 
form of a full-blown lotos, aro repre- 
sented in the house as in the tomb of 
tmdes behind the Great Pymmid. 
In the largest tomb, which is about 
|0 ft. in length, aro seveml statues in 
high relief, and tiiO roof is cut to 
represent palm-tree beams. Farther 
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to tiie 8., between these and the pio- 
jecting comer of the mountain bekrw 
Gow, is a large quarry^and at its month 
are the mounds of an old town« the u 
bricks of which bear the name of Amu- \ 
xnph III. Here or at Batinehwasthe ^ 
site of Muthis. Bound tlie mountsifr- 
point, which then curves inwards toi 
the E., are some old, and some laterJ 
grottoes, the former of the same date 
as those of Bioot, the others of the agiel 
of the Bomans, and perhaps jpaintedj 
by them, being ornamented with ant- 
besques and devices of that time. The 
subjects, however, aro Egyptian, and 
funereal. . Near them are some cmde- 
brick remains. In another laiige 
quarry, some distanon beyond these 
to the eastward, are two singular le-i 
presentations of the giant-god Antmui,) 
accompanied by Ne^thys, holding inl 
his leit hand a spear and an oiyx.! 
In one of these he has rays round his 
head like the 8un, and before him ia 
a priest making offeriogs to him. Over 
the other altar is an enchoriid inscrip* 
tion. These paintings are of the same 
late time as the Boman-Egyptian 
tombs just mentioned. 

(J^.) Gov, or fow. El Kebe&, in 
Coptic Tkdou, the ancient AntsdopoliSf 
stands on the £. bank. Tlie remains 
of the temple of Antnus aro now 
confined to a confused mass of stones 
near the water's edge, one of whidi 
bears the hieroglyphic names of 
Ptolemy Philopator and his oueen 
Arsinoe. The last remaining column 
of the temple, mentioned by Dr. 
Bicliardson, was carried away by the [ 
river in 1821, which Mr. Legh says, I 
as early as 1813, threatened " to wash 
the whole away.*' At the time he 
visited it the portico was still standing, 
and much in the same state as when 
seen by Norden and Pococke in 1737. 
Mr. Hamilton found the Greek in- 
scription on tiie frieze of the portico 
in a very imperfect state, the stones 
having been oroken into six sepaisto 
pieces; but suflteiont remained to 
sliow that ** King Ptolemy, the soa 
of Ptolemy and Cleopatra, gods Bpi* 
phanesi Etfcharistes, and queen Oleo- 
p<^^ ^ sister of the Jang, gods 
J Philconetoreab erected the (no)nsoa 
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to Anteus and the contemplar gods ; " 
and that ''the emperors, the Unsars, 
Aorelii, Antoninus (and Veros), re- 
paiied the roof.'* 

The columns had pahn-tree capitals, 
like the building that contain^ the 
tomb of Amasis, in the sacred endo- 
snre of Sa'is, mentioned by Herodotus. 
These seem to have been more com> 
mon in temples of the Delta than in 
those of Upper Egypt. 

The river has now completed the 
destmction of the temple ; but I be- 
lieve that more is attributable to the 
removal of the stones to build the 
palace of Sioot; and this is another 
on the list of monuments destroyed by 
the ignorance or indolence of the 
Turks. 

Notiiing remains at Gow in its ori- 
ginal position, excepting some small 
stones; and of tlie columns, little can 
be traced but broken fragments, with 
mutilated hieroglyphics. 

Hare and there some Ptolemaic 
lu&mes may be seen, but no vestige of 
the Greek dedication. The monolith 
still remains near the centre -of the 
ruins. Tiiere are also some very laige 
blocks lyuig about, and on a long 
architrave, half covered by the Nile, 
I observed a globe and asps, having 
hieroglyphics on each side, with the 
name of Ptolemy Philopator, and a 
winged globe above. The ovaU of 
this king also occur on many other 
ftagments of the ruined temple. 

( W, ) Gow el Qharb^eh, on tlie op- 
posite bank, has no ruins. [It was the 
centre of an alarming insurrection m 
March, 1865, which however was 
promptly quelled by the pasha, hav- 
ing shot or hanged 200 rebels, and 
destroyed several villages. --A, G, 8.'] 

(£.) Near Antasopohs the fabulous 
battle between Honis and Typhon was 
routed to have taken place, which 
ended in the defeat of the' latter, who 
hod assumed the form of a crocodile ; 
and here Antnus is said to have been 
killed by Hercules in the time of 
Osiris. Of these two fiibles we may 
in vain endeavour to diaoover the 
origin or the meaning ; but it is pro- 
baUe that the story of Antnus is a ) 
Greek perversion of some legend, as i 



his name is ooirupted fix>m that of one 
of the ancient gods of the Egyptian 
Pantheon. He was probably a foreign 
deity; as were the bearded god of 
battles of early tiroes, and Anta 
(Anaitis?) the goddess of battles 
whose name so nearly resembles that 
of Antesus. Ant»opolis was in later 
times a bishop's see. 

(TT.) At Mishte, Shabeka, and £' 
Shekh Sheuedeen, on the W. bank, 
are the mounds of old towns ; and in- 
land, opposite Qebel Bhekh Here^ee, 
Ib TQitiay distinguished from afar by 
its extensive mounds, which probably 
mark the site of the ancient Hesopis. 
Tahta is a large town, with several 
mosks, and its landing-place, or Sahd, 
is at the bend of the river, opposite 
8hekh Hereedee. The land here- 
abouts produces abundant crops of 
com. owing to the lowness of the 
leTel, and the consequent length of 
time that the water of the inundation 
remains upon its sur&ce ; though Nor- 
den seems to think this lownees of the 
land rather a source of ii^ury than an 
advantage. 

(E.) Gdfd Shekh Hereedee is a pro- 
jedbing part of the eastern chain of 
hills, well known for the superstitious 
belief attached to a serpent, reputed 
to have lived there for ages, and to 
have the power of removing every 
kind of complaint ; and many mira- 
culous cures, that might l.ave oiFended 
Jupiter, are attributed to ilds worthy 
successor of the emblem of .^Bscula- 
pius. It is, porhsps, to the asp, the 
symbol of Kneph, or of the good ge*- 
nius, that this serpent has succeeded. 
Though the belief in its power still 
continues, it has lost much of the con- 
sequence it enjoyed a century ago, 
when Norden and Pooocke visited 
the spot, or even since the time of 
Savary. 

{E,) Towards the southern end of 
the mountain, and on its western faoob 
are some caves, one of which has a 
tablet of a late king offering to Khem, 
Horus, and Isis (?;, and in the face of 
the rod£ to the 8. of this are remains of 
an old tomb of the Pyramid period.! 
Farther on to the 8. are other quarries; 
and beyond them, towards the 8. end 
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of this face of it, is another quarry, be- 
fore which are some brick ruins of 
Christian time. In tliis quarry are 
some tablets ; one of whicli has the 
name of a Ptolemy (probably Au- 
letes), and beneath it a long enchorial 
inscription. On the road which runs 
at the base of the mountain is a muti- 
lated stutue of a man clad in the Ro- 
man toga. 

{E.) Passalon or Passalus is sup- 
posed to have stood here. It is placed 
by Ptolemy in the nome of Antseopolis ; 
and the boundary of the provinces of 
Gow and Ekhmim, which is still at 
Badineh, may mark that of the old 
AntiBopolite and Panopolite nomos. 

(E,) This Badineh (or £' Bodineh, 
for it has the same name as that below 
Gow) is remarkable for its lofty 
pigeon-houses, which have the appear- 
ance, as well as the name, of ** towers " 
{boorg\ a style of building commonly 
met with in Upper Egypt. 

[E.) During the inundation the Nile 
rises to the narrow path at the base 
of ihe mountain, so as to render it 
Boarcely passable for camels near the 
southern extremity. Bound this pro- 
jecting point to the eastwanjl are a 
few grottoes, without sculpture. 

{W.) At Benowcet, on the opposite 
bank, to the W, of Manigha, are re- 
mains of a temple, with the name of 
Ptolemy Alexander; and at Basdna, 
about 1} m. S, of Mknigha, are some 
limestone blocks, one with the name 
of a Ptolemy or of a Cffiijar ; another 
of larger dimensions with the figure 
of a king (apparently a Ptolemy') offer- 
ing to Khem, Isis, and other aeilies. 
The chief deity here and at Benoweet 
wad probably Khem. 

(K) At Fow, in Coptic Phboou- 
Tgoli, are the mounds of an ancient 
town. It was distinguished from an- 
other Fow, beyond Cljenoboscion, 
which the Greeks called Bopoe, by 
the adjunct Tgeli, signifying a *' forL" 
It was by its position in the level 
plain between the mountains and the 
Mile that it commanded the load from 
AntsBopolis to Chemmis. 

{E,) In the mountains behind Ket- 
kitee aro one laii^e and numerous 
mall grottoes (without sculpture). 



and the bodies appear to be pieaerved 
without bitumen. There are others 
again behind Fow ; and at the comar 
of the mountain, to the N. of Ekhmim, 
are some of Roman time. 

(,W.) Jtfoo lies inland, on the W. 
bank. It was the ancient Aphrodito- 
polis, in Coptic Atbo or Thbo. About 
I m. to the S.W. of Itfoo is the 
Ked Monastery; and 2^ m. to the 
S.S.E. is the White Monastery, so 
called from the stone, as the other 
is from the brick, of which it is built. 
These names are, however, of late 
date, as both buildings were originally 
covered with stucco. The White Mo- 
nastery is better known by the name 
of Amba Shenuodeh, or St. Seuode, 
and the other by that of Amba Biahoi. 
The founder of the hitter, aocording 
to Wansleb, was a penitent robber, 
whose club was kept by the monks 
as a memorial of his wicked conrso 
of life, and of liis subsequent reforma- 
tion. The best road to tliem is from 
Soohdg, which stands near the end of 
the reach of tlie river below Ekhmim, 

(TT.) Soohag is better built than the 
generality of xellilh villages, witli some 
good houses and mosks. Its mounds 
show it to have succeeded to an old 
town, but I could find no stone re- 
mains. Those blocks lying near the 
mouth of the canal were brought from 
other places, chiefly from rarhmt m, 
on one of which is the name of Thoth* 
mes III., the rest being of Ptolemaic 
or of Boman tim& 

{W.) 8oohig has given its name to 
a large canal called "Toora," ^'Kha* 
le^," or ** Moie-t-Sooh£g," that taka 
the water of the Nile into the interior 
during the inundation, and is similar 
in size and purport to tlie Bahr Yoo» 
sef. It is this canal which irrigates the 
plain about Sioot, and the lands to the 
S. of Daroot e' Shereef , assisted here 
and there by lateral canals from tlie 
river. Its entrance is well constructed, 
being lined with hewn stone, and 
shows more skill in its arrangement 
and in the style of its masonry, than 
the generality of public buildings in 
modem Egypt A gisr, or raised 
dyke, forms the usual communioatioD, 
during the high Nile, with the viUaget 
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in the interior; and here and there, 
on the way to Itfoo and the two mo- 
nasterieB, you poaa other amaller ca- 
nals, all wliich, as well as the Moie-t- 
8ooh6g, are without water in summer. 
Several small ponds, alsio dry at this 
season, are passed on the way ; and at 
the edge of the cultivated land the 
peasants sink wells for artificial irri- 
gation; the water of the Nile filter- 
ing through the soil to any distance 
from the banks, and affording a con- 
stant supply at the then level of the 
river. In the winter, when the water 
still remains in the ponds, verv good 
duck-shooting may be had on the way 
to the monasteries. 

(TT.) The White Monastery or White 
Convent (Dayr el atnad) stands on the 
edee of the desert, and its inmates 
cultivate a small portion of land about 
it» in the capacity of feUdhs. The 
monastery is in fact only a Christian 
village, being inhabited by women as 
well as men, with their &milies. In 
former times the monks probably 
lodged in rooms over tlie colonnade, 
as' the holes for rafters in the walls 
appear to show ; but these people now 
live in the lower part, which once 
formed the aisles of the church. They 
have adopted the same precaution as 
their brethren at Bibbeh, in order to 
secure the building in turbulent times 
against the assaults of the Moslems; 
and their Christian patron, like St. 
Geoiige of Bibbeh, is converted into a 
Moslem shekh, who commands the re- 
spect of the credulous under the mys- 
terious name of Shekh Aboo Shenoo- 
deh. The monastery is built of hewn 
stones, measuring about 3 ft. 3 in. by 
1 ft 3 in., many of which belonged to 
ancient buildings of the neighbouring 
town of Athribis. The summit of the 
walls is crowned throughout by a 
stone cornice, like that of Egyptian 
temples, though williout the torus, 
which in Egyptian architecture sepa- 
rates the cornice from the architrave, 
or from the face of the wall. On 
the exterior of the S. side aro square 
niches, once stuccoed, as was all the 
building: and on the N. are small 
windows, built up within the old 
square niches, which are placed at in- 



tervals along all the walls, except on 
that side nearest the mountain, which 
has been added at a later time. 

Six doors formerly led into the inte- 
rior, five of which have been closed with 
masonry, leaving that alone on the S. 
side, which is now the only entrance. 
Over all the doors a projecting wall 
of brickwork has beien built in order 
to strengthen them; doubUess at a 
time when they were threatened by an 
attack from the Arabs or the Mem- 
looks, on which occasion even the soli- 
tary door now open was closed, and 
protected in the same manner. In one 
place, where the brickwork had fallen, 
I observed on a iamb of the S. door a i 
stone with a few hieroglyphics, proving ' 
the blocks to have been taken &om ' 
some old building, probablv in the 
neighbouring citv of Athribis. Near 
this door are tne fragments of red 
granite columns and statues. From 
the walls project blocks not unlike the 
gurgoyles or water-spouts of Egyptian 
temples, as at Dendera and other 
places, though theje is no reason to 
buppose this was ever a temple, even of 
late time. It may, however, have de- 
rived the form of its exterior from those 
edifices, which the builders had been 
accustomed to see in the country, while 
the architectural details are Byzantine ; 
and judging from the number of 
columns and the style of the interior, 
it seems to have been erected at a time 
when Christianity was under the 
special protection of the imperial go- 
vernment Pococke supposes it to be 
of the time of the Empress Helena; 
and the tradition among the monks 
dates its foundation about 150 years 
after her death. Over the door on the 
desert side is a cornice ornamented 
with Corinthian foliage, above which is 
a stone with square dentils, both of red 
granite ; and over the door, at the end 
of the entrance passage, is another 
block of red granite with Doric tri- 
glyghs and gutt». The area within, 
like our churches and the old basilicas, 
consists of a nave and side-aisles, sepa- 
rated from each other by a row of about 
14 columns, mostlv of red granite, with 
various capitals of a late time. One of 
the Corinthian, and another of the 
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Ionic order, appear to be of a better age. 
The t^tal breadth of the building in- 
side ifl 78 ft 

At the E. end is the choir, consist- 
ing of 3 semicircular apses, and before 
the central one is a screen with some 
nuserable representations of St. George. 
Here are several Coptic inscriptions, 
in one of which! read ** Athauasius 
the Patriarch," the rest being much 
defaced. 

The half-domes of the apses are 
pamted with fresooes ; the centre one 
representing a large figure of the Sa- 
viour seated on his throne, with the 
emblems of the 4 Evangelists at the 
side of a sort of venea that surrounds 
him. The date of these subjects is 
uncertain ; but tliey are evidently later 
than the building, its ornaments being 
covered by the stucco on which they 
are painted. I believe them to be of 
early Coptic time. Besides the Coptic 
inscriptions in the church is tlie*foliow- 
ing, which is remarkable from being in 
Greek, engraved upon a column to the 
1. as you face the central apse : 

Yn€P €YXHC HAIOAOPOY 
KAI KAAAIPOHC KAI THN 

TeKNXiN AvrnN. 

On three sides of this building, and 
at a short distance from it, I observed 
the remains of brickwork, which lead 
me to suppose it was once surrounded 
by an outer wall.*, and perhaps the 
present building was only the church 
of a monastery formerly attached to 
it, which seems also to be the opinion 
of Denon. 

Tradition reports that this convent 
stands on the site of an Egyptian city 
called Medeenet Atreeb, and the ruins 
in its vicinity may be the remains of 
an old town ; but the real Atreeb or 
Athribis stood about lialf an hour's 
ride to the southward, where a ruined 
temple and extensive mounds still 
mariE its site. I had perceived them 
on going to the White Monastery; 
and it was with great satisfaction I 
found, on examination, that they pre- 
sented the unquestionable evidence of 
being the ruins of AUuibi$ or Crwso- 
dUopoUt, 

In the midst of mounds of pottery 



lie large blocks of limestone, 14 to 
15 ft. long, by 3, and 5 ft thick, the 
remains of a temple 200 ft. by 175, 
facing the S., ana dedicated to the 
lion-headed goddess Thriphis. One 
block alone, the lintel of a doorway, 
remains in its original place ; the ic«t 
are all thrown down, and I could only 
discover the traces of one column. 
Over this door is a king offering to 
Thriphis, Khem, and other deities, 
over whom is the name of Ptolemy 
the Elder, son of Auletes: and it is 
probable that the foundation of the 
Duildinff is even of a still earlier 
date. I also observed the name of 
"Kaisaros" (CsBsar), probably Au- 
gustus; and on a stone, at the south- 
em extremity of the ruins, which co- 
vered the centre doorway or entrance 
of the portico, are names arranged on 
either side of a bead of Athor, sur- 
mounted by a globe containing the 
mysterious eye, with two asps, wear- 
ing the crowns of Upper and Lower 
Egypti the whole group being com- 
pleted by two sitting deities. Suc^ 
are the ornamental devices of cornices 
and architraves on temples of the 
time of the empire, as at Dendera and 
other places. On the soffit of the 
same were the ovals of Tiberius Clau- 
dius Kaisaros (CeBsar) GennaAicus (?); 
and on the other side a Greek in- 
scription accompanied by the ovaJs of 
Claudius Caasar Grermanicus. The 
lower end of the block was unfortu- 
nately too much ruined to enable me 
io copy the whole inscription; and 
after excavating all I could of it, I 
read the following : — 

. . . KAIZAP02SEBA2T0YeEOYYIOY. 

AYTOK P ATOP02KAI YDBPIOY- 

AIA2SEBASTH . . 
. . . KAITOYOIKOYAYTONePMlAieSA- 

METISTHlEnmrEMONOSTA- 

lOYPAAEP . . . 
AnOAAONIOYnPOSTATHSePMI* 

AOZLeTIBBPIOYKAIXAPOSSB- 

BASTOY^AMBN . . . 

This inscription shows that the god- 
dess mentioned with Paa in the &li^ 
cation at Ekhmim was Thriphis, the 
deity of the neighbouring city Athri- 
bis. The Julia Augusta here men- 
tioned was not the widow of Agrippa 
and daughter of Augustus, tiie flnt 
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wife of TibeiiuBibut Livia, the mother ! 
of Tiberius, who, after the death of 
Augustus, took that name. She lived 
to the year 29 a.d , the 17th and 18th 
yeurs of the reign of Tiberias. 

2f . Letronne restores the inscription 
in the following manner : — 

\y9tp Ti^cpcov^ Kaurapoc 2c/Sa<rrav, 9eov vtov 
atfTtMcparopov, icdu wcp lovAtof 2c^a£<rn}c, 

avnv iitirpoi^ koi fov oucov avntv, Opc^i5^ 
0ef Ikryiirrrit *^^ iryc^ovof Foiov raAc[piov 
TO wpo 

L. d Tifi9piav Kowrapoc Si^ovrou, •ofAC*' 

" (For the welfare of Tiberius) Gnsor An- 
gostus. Son of the God, the Emperor, and for 
tttat of Julia Setaate (new Isis, his mother), 
and all their family, to Thrlphis. the very 
great Goddess, Gaius Galerlus . . . being Fr»- 

lect, Son of ApoUonios, Director [of 

the Temple] of Thrlphis, [erected or dedicated 
the prunaos or prouaonl in the year ix. of Tibe- 
rius Onar AugustuM, the . . of Fbamenoth." 

These ruins have also the name of 
Medeenet Ashaysh. 

On the face of tiie mountain about 
half a mile W.S.W. \ S. of the Wliite 
G<mYent are some rock-tombs, having 
passages sloping in at an angle of 
85^ for lowering coffins. They have 
scarcely any remains of hieroglyphics, 
but are of very early date. The rock 
here bears curious marks of running 
water, and stalaginitio deposits. About 
half a mile beyond the ruins of Athri- 
bis are the quarries firom which the 
stone of the temple was taken; and 
below are several small grottoes that 
have served for tombs, and were once 
furnished with doors, secured, as usual, 
by a bolt or lock. On the lintel of 
one of them is a Greek inscription, 
saying that it was '* the sepulchre of 
Ermius, the son of Archibius." It 
has tlie Egyptian cornice and torus. 
In the interior are cells, and it con- 
tains the scattered residue of burnt 
bones. Through one of its side walls 
au entrance has been forced into the 
adjoining tomb. The mountain ap- 
pears to have had the name in Coptic 
of P^oou-n-atrdpe, from the neighbour- 
ing city. 

Here, as at Arsinoe, the reason as- 
signed by De Pauw for the worship of 
the crocodile seems fully borne out by 
the position of Athribis ; for it is cer- 



tain that, unless the canal from the 
Nile were carefully kept up, the ba- 
cred animals could not have had access 
to the town that worshipped them. 

The Red Ck)nvent {Dayr d AJ^mar), 
which lies to tlie N.N.W. is rather 
older tlian the White Oouvent; but 
they are probably both of a later date 
than the Empress Helena. The Dayr 
d AJkmar is built in the same style as 
the other convent ; its long flat walls 
surmounted by the Egyptian cornice, 
which is also of stone. Its small brick 
windows are pointed and slightly 
stilted, and are in their construction 
veiy like those in the convent of Old 
Cairo, added bv the early Christians, 
and in the mosk of Amer. The north- 
em entrance (long since closed) is orna- 
mented with devices and capitals of 
Byzantine time, elaborately sculptured. 
What is now the church was perhaps 
originally only the £. end of it, the 
outer part then forming the nave and 
aisles of this baailica-siiaped building. 
The church consists of a transverse 
corridor, and a central and two side 
apses; and on each half-dome is 
painted a fresco, as at the White 
Convent. Like other early Christian 
churches, it does not stand E. and 
W., but 67° E. of N., and that of the 
White Convent 59° E. of N., by com- 
pass. 

In the face of the hill, U m. S.W. 
I W. from the Red Convent, is a rock- 
tomb, with a few vestiges of sculp- 
tures of the time of Amun-Toonh, one 
f the Stranger kings, contemporary 
ith the end of the 18th dynasty. It 

called Magharat Kafes. An ancient 
road leads towards it from near the 
convent 

(J&). Akhmtmt or Ekhmim, on the E. 
bank, is the site of Ciiemmis or Pano- 
polis, in Coptic Chmim or Shmin, for- 
merly one of the most considerable 
cities of the Thebaid. The modem 
Ekhmim is about } of a mile from the 
Nile. It has the size of an ordinary 
Egyptian bender^ with a bazaar, and a 
market-day every Wednesday. 

On the side of ^e town farthest 
from the river, beyond the present 
walls, are the remains of some of its 
ancient buildings. 
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A long inscription, bearing the date 
of the 12th year of the Emperor Tra- 
janus Geimanicus Dacicus, points out 
the site of the Temple of Pan ; who, 
as we learn from the dedicatian, shared 
with Thriphis the honours of the 
sanctuary. We also ascertain another 
very important fiftct from this inscrip- 
tion, that the deity, who has been 
called Priapus and Mendes, is in reality 
the Pan of Kgypt, his figure b^ing 
represented on the same moe of the 
stone with the dedication : which ac- 
cords very well with the description of 
the deity of Panopolis, given by Ste- 
phanus of Byzantium. On the soffit 
IS a circle divided into 12 compart- 
ments, probably astronomical; but 
these, as well as the figures on the 
neighbouring blook, are nearly all 
defaced. 

These are, doubtless, the remains of 
the fine temple mentioned by Abool- 
feda, which he reckons among the 
most remarkable in Egypt, as well for 
the size of the stones used in its con- 
struction, as for the profusion of sub- 
jects sculptured upon them. 

Vestiges of other ruins are met with 
some distance beyond, which may pro- 
bably have belonged to the temple of 
Perseus; but ^ few imperfect sculp- 
tures are all that now remain, and it 
is with difficulty we can trace on its 
scattered fragments the name of Pto- 
lemy, the son of Auletes, 
and that of the Emperor 
Domitian. There are alt^o 
the names of Thothmes III. 
and of a queen, probably of 
one of the late Pharaohs. 

The inscription of Trajan is im- 
perfectly preserved, but sufficient re- 
mains to enable us to restore nearly 
the whole. That which remains is as 
follows :— 

1. . . . pof Kcutr . . layov Sf^oirrov TtpftaviKov 

Aoiciicov 

2. itflu Tov wayrot • • • TLayi 0tif /uieyiirry 

3. Tt/icpioc XAavduK Ti^epiov K . . . tovoi vtof 

Kovtpiva AiroXXiFopcf 

4. ntv ic«xeiAuipx^«orwf . . . i>s Tpt^iSoj xai 

IlaMtc Sttav fLTYumtv 
ft. «n .... cv ... It ... . rapxov Aiyvirrov 

i|p{aro TO epyof 
•• (ruytT€Xt<r0e B* 

1. IB AvTOKftanpot . . . ov Sc/Iootov TtpftaviKov 

Aoucucov Haxw i9 






H*f 




M. Letionne has xestoTed the in- 
scription in the following manno' : — 

1 . [tnrtp ovTOicpaTo [p<K Kcuf otipof NcpovaTpeu] 

ovov ^tfiaarou TtpfuwtKav Atuuxcv 
3. «cat TOV naatTOi {aamu oucov^ TLaan, 0ty 

3. Tifitpiot KAovJtOf Tl^<piov E]Aav&ov . . "] 

MttK vi<K KoviptMi AvoAAiroptv 

4. ^Avo^ n»v KfxtiXtapxuKOTw x^ot wpoarar}^ 

Tpi^iJOf KOL Uovot OtMV /uieytOTMr to 

5. [IIpoiriiAoi'] tm [Aovxiov SovAirunov Stfuov 

eir}ap;(Ov Ai-yvxTOv mp^aro to iipyop [wouu^ 

6. «« mv iiifioaxuv SajraanuiMrwvl oiwere- 

A«rev 5c [tic twv iZtMvJ 

7. LIB AvTWcparopoc [Katirapoc NcpovaTpatay] 

ov ScjBaoTOV Ttptiavueav Aojcucov TIaxmvi.B 

"[For the welfare of the EknpeXor Ctestr 
[Nerva Trajjanus Augustus Gernunlcua Da* 
cicus, and all his [family] to the very great Hod 
Pan, Tiberius Claudius Apolllnaris, of the tribe 
of Quirina, son of IMberius Q^lauditis Nero?3 
of the cx-mllitarf tribunes, [director (of the 
temple) of] Triphis and of Pan, the very great 
Deities [raued this propylon] under [Luciiifl 
Sulplcius Slmius] pnefect of Egypt He began 
the work (at \ the ezperue of the fPtte) and 
flulahcd it (at his oicn) in the year 12 of the 
Emperor Oesar Nerva Tn^Janus Augustus Ger- 
manicus Dadcus, the 19th of I'achon. 

His suggestion of the word 9po- 
vrarris in the fourth line is fuUy con* 
firmed by the inscription I found at 
Athribis ; and he is doubtless correct 
in his restoration of the name of the 
prsefect Lucius 8ulpicius Simius ; who 
appears, from an inscription I copied 
near the quarries of Qebel Fateoneh, 
in the eastern desert, to have been 
governor of Egypt about the time this 
monmnent was erected. There are, 
however, some points in which I differ 
from the learned Bavant; and thoiwh 
it is with great defisrence that I oner 
any opfnion differing from such an au- 
thority as M. Letronne, I can venture 
to assert* on re-examining this inscrip- 
tion, that in line 4 there is no word 
before " rwv ; *' the words he supplies at 
the beginning and end of the 5th line, 
irpoirvAoy and nouiv, are not authorised 
by tlie appearance of the block itself; 
ffvyfrf\fffBf 8e stands alone in line 6; 
and this part points out the time when 
Tiberius Claudius " began the work/* 
and when " it was finished, in the 12U) 
year of the emperor." 

The superstitions of the natives have 
ascribed the same properties to this 
stone, and to another in the tomb of a 
female shekh, called Bir el Abbad. 
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which the statues of the god of genera- 
tion, the patron deity of Panopolis, 
were formerly believed to have poe- 
sessed; and the modem women of 
Ekhmim with similar hopes and equal 
credulity, offer their vows to these 
relics for a numerous offspring. Many 
blocks and fragments of statues in other 
ports of Egypt are supposed to be en- 
dowed with the same property; but 
the population of the country is still 
on the decline. 
To the N.E. of the temple of Pan 

1 observed a fragment of rod granite, 
which, from the two winged globes, 
one over the other, was evidentlv part 
of a monolithic temple (or cage) sunilar 
to that at Antieopolis; but I could 
find no traces of the triumphal arch of 
Nero'mentioncd by Bruce. 

According to Strabo, PanopoUswas 
a very ancient city, and the inhabitants 
were famous as linen manufacturers 
and workers in stone ; nor were they, 
if we may believe Herodotus, so much 
prejudiced against the manners of the 
Greeks as the rest of the Egyptians. 
The people of Ghemmis, says the his- 
torian of Ualicamassus, aro the only 
Egyptians who are not remarkable 
**for their abhorrence of Greek cus- 
toms. Ghemmis is a large city of the 
Theba'id, near Neapolis, where there 
is a temple of Perseus, the son of Da- 
nae. This temple is of a square form, 
and surrounded hy palm-trees. It has 
stone propyla of considerable size, 
upon wnich are two large statues ; and 
within the sacred circuit stands the 
sanctuary, having in it an image of 
Perseus. For the Chemmites say that 
Perseus has often appeared in their 
country, and even within the temple, 
and his sandal was once found there, 

2 cubits in length. They also state 
that his appearance was always looked 
upon as a great blessing, bleing fol- 
lowed by the prosperous condition of. 
the whole of Egypt They celebrate 
gymnastic games in his honour, in the 
nuMiner of the Greeks, at which they | 
contend for prizes, consistmg of cattle, 
cloaks, and skins. 

•* On inquiring why Perseus was in 
the habit of appearing to them alone, 
and why they differed from the rest 
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of the Egyptians in having gymnastic 
games, ttiey replied that Perseus was 
a native of their city, and that Danaua 
and Lynceus being Chemmites, emi* 
grated into Greece. They then showed 
me the genealogy of those two persons, 
bringing it down to Parens; and 
stated that the latter, having come to 
Egypt for the same reason given by 
the Greeks, to cany off the h€»d of 
the .Gorgon from Libya, vi^dted their 
country and recognised all his rela- 
tions. They added that when he 
came to Egypt he knew the name of 
Ghemmis from his mother; and the 
games were celebrated in compliance 
with his wishes." 

This tale doubtless orio^inated in 
the credulity of the Greeks, and in 
their endeavour to trace resemblances 
in other religions with the deities or 
personages of their own mythology; 
or, if a similar story were really told 
to the historian by the Egyptians 
themselves, it could only have been 
fabricated by that crafty people, to 
flatter the vanity of Greek strangers, 
whose inquiries alone would suffice to 
show the readiest mode of practising 
such a deception. Perseus was no more 
an Egyptian deity than Macedo ; and 
it is still a matter of doubt to what 
deities in the Egyptian Pantheon these 
two names are to be referred. 

The notion of the great antiquity ot 
Panopolis seems to have been tradi- 
tionally maintained even to the time of 
the Moslems ; and Leo Africanus con- 
siders it "■ the oldest city of all Egypt," 
having, as he supposes, ** been founded 
by Ekhmim, the son of Misraim, the 
offspring of Gush, the son of Ham." It 
seems to have suffered much at the 
period of the Arab conquest; and to 
such an extent was the fury of the in- 
vaders carried against this devoted 
citv, that ''nothing was left of its 
bmldings but their foundations and 
ruined walls ; ** and all the columns 
and stones of any size were carried to 
the other side of the river, and used in 
the embellishment of Mensh^h. 

In Pococke's time Ekhmim was the 
residence of a powerful diief, who took 
from it the title of em^br or prince of 
Ekhmim. Uis family, which was on- 
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ginally from Barbory, establiahed itself 
here three or four generations before, 
and' obtained from the Sultan the go- 
vernment of this pert of the country, 
upon condition of paying an annual 
tribute. But their name and in- 
fluence have now ceased, and, like 
the Hawara Arabs, once so well known 
in these districts, the princes of Ekh- 
mim are only known from the accounts 
of old tiaveUers, and the traditions of 
the people. They show their tombs, 
with those of their slaves ; and in the 
cemetery, near the ruins, is the tomb 
of the patron of the town, Shekh 
Abou'l Kasim. Boats, ostrich-eggs, 
and inscriptions are hung up within it 
as ex-votos to the saint ; and a tree 
within the holy precincts is studded 
with nails, driven into it by persons 
suffering from illness, in the hopes of 
a cure. Near this is the tomb of Bir 
el Abbad, above mentioned. It was at 
Ekhmim that Nestorius, after 16 years' 
exile, ended his days and was buried, 
in the middle of the 5th century. 

{E,) Pococke speaks of some con- 
vents near Ekhmim, one called *'of 
the Martyrs," mentioned by the Arab 
historian Macrizi, and another about 
two miles further in a wild valley, 
which is composed of grottoes in the 
rook, and a bnck chapel covered with 
Coptic inscriptions. Near this is a 
rude beaten path, leading to what 
appears to have been the abode of a 
hermit. Pococke calls the spot Ain- 
elaham, and supposes the well or spring 
there to be the only one whose water 
does not come from the Nile. He tiLlso 
mentions several grottoes to the W. of 
the village of £1 Goumey, some of 
which, in his time, retained traces of 
ancient pedntings. The valley he al- 
ludes to is doubtless the Wadee el Ain 
(*• valley of the spring *'), between 3 
and 4 m. to the N.E. of Ekhmim, in 
which are a spring of water and grot- 
toes, and on the S. of its mouth an old 
road leading over the mountains. Close 
to this is a modem pass called Nukb 
el Kolee, which crosses the mountains, 
and descends again into the valley, in 
the district of Sherg Weled Yihia, 
nearly opposite Bard^ 

(jE:.) Behind the village of Howa- 



weesh, are other grottoes, of very an- 
cient date ; in which 2f r. Harris found 
the hieroglyphic name of the nome of 
Panopolis; and 3 m. above Ekhmim 
are tne vestiges of an ancient town, 
probably Thomu. The remains there 
consist of mounds and crude brick. 

Thomu should be the place called in 
Coptic Thmoui di PanebSou ; hut K. 
Champollion endeavours to show from 
a Copt MS. that it was an island on 
the western side of the Nile, opposite 
Ekhmim; and its name, "the island 
of the place of cattle," argues that it 
was not on the main land, if even it 
could be to the E. of Panopolis. 
Thomu, however, is placed by the 
Itinerary on the E. bank, 4 m. above 
Panopolis, and therefore agrees with 
the position of these mounds. 

Some other places are mentioned in 
the Coptic MSB. as bavins existed in 
the vicinity of Ekhmim ; but of their 
exact posiuon nothing is satisfectorily 
known. These are Pleult, Shenalol^, 
and Tsmine, the first of which appears 
to have been an ancient town of some 
consequence; the second, from its 
name, a village with many vineyards 
in its neighbourhood ; and in the last 
was a monastery founded by St. Pacho- 
mius. 

( W,) Mensh^ihlvBJB extensive mounds, 
but the only vestiges of masonry con- 
sist in a stone quay on the E. side of 
the town. It stancu on a small branch 
of the Nile, which was probably onoe 
the main stream. By the Copts it is 
called Psoi, and sometimes in Arabic 
MSS. El Monshat, as well as Men- 
sh^^ It is supposed to occupy the 
site of PtolomaJis Hermii ; which, ac- 
cording to Strabo, was the largest 
town in the Thebaid, and not inferior 
to Memphis. But neither its original 
extent, nor that of any city in I^per 
Egypt, except Thebes itself, can jus- 
tify this assertion of the geographer. 
He even gives it a political system, on 
the Greek model ; which, if true, may 
refer to some change in its government, 
after it had been rebuUt and had re- 
ceived the name of Ptolemai's; for it 
doubtless succeeded to a more ancient 
city, and Ptolemy calls it the capital 
of the Thinite nome. Leo Afiioanus 
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saya it was ** badly built, with narrow 
streets, and so dnsty in summer that 
no one oonld walk out on a windy day. 
The neighbourhood, however, was fa- 
mous for abundance of com and cattle. 
It wiis once possessed by a certain 
African prince from the Barbary coast, 
called Howira, whose predtrcessors ob> 
tained the principality of that name, of 
which they were deprived within our 
recollection by Boliman, the 9th sultan 
of the Turks. ' 

{E,) On the E. bank, at the northern 
extremity of the mountain, opposite 
Girgeh, called by some Gebel Tookh, 
are the ruins of an old town, about a 
mile above Lahdiwa. 

f W.) Ayserat on the W. bank is still 
noted, like Oirgeh and Kasr E' 8yad, 
for its numerous turkeys. 

{E.) Geergeh, or Girgeh, in Pococke*s 
time the capital of Upper Egypt, still 
claims, from its extent and population, 
the second nink, after Sioot; but it 
lias not succeeded to any ancient town 
of note, and from its name it is easy 
to perceive that it is of Christian 
origin. When visited by Pococke and 
Norden, it was a quarter of a mile fiom 
the river ; but it is now on the bank, 
and part of it has already been washed 
away by the stream. This is one of 
many proofs of the great changes that 
have taken place in tlie course of 
the Nile within a few years, and fully 
accounts for certain towns, now on 
Uie river, being laid down by ancient 
geogrephers in an inland position. 

At Girgeh there is a Latin convent 
or monastery, the superior of which is 
an European. It is the oldest Soman 
Oatholic establishment now in Egypt, 
those of Ekhmim, Farshoot, and Tahta, 
being the next in order of antiquity. 
Some consider that of Negideh the 
most ancient. It was not trma a Latin 
but from a Copt convent thnt Giigeh 
received its name, and Girgis, or 
George, as is well known, is the patron 
saint of the Egyptian Christians. Leo 
Africanus tells us that *' Girgeh was 
formerly the largest and most opulent 
monastery of Christians, called after 
Bt. George, and inhabited by upwards 
of 200 monks, who possessed much land 
in tlie neighbourhood. They supplied 



food to all travellers; and so great 
was the amount of their revenues, that 
they annually sent a large sum to the 
patriaroh of Cairo, to be distributed 
among the poor of their own persuasion. 
About 100 years ago a dreaaful plague 
aflSioted Egypt; and carried off all 
the monks of this convent, wherefore 
the prince of Mensh<$eh surrounded the 
building with a strong wall and 
erected houses within, for the abode of 
various workmen and shopkeepers. In 
process of time, however, the patriarch 
of the Jacobites (or Copts) having 
made a representation to the sultan, he 
gave orders that another monastery 
uiould be built on the spot, whero 
an ancient city formerly stood, and 
assigned to it only a sufficient revenue 
to enable it to maintain 30 monks.** 



ExCCIttaON FROM GiBGEH TO ABTDUS. 

( TT.) If the traveller intends to visit 
Jbydu$ in going up the Nile, he will 
do well to hire asses at Girgeh, and 
ride over to the ruins, which will 
oceupv 3 hrs. To save time, his boat 
may be sent on to Bellianeh, or to 
Samata, with orders to wait there until 
he joins it in the evening. Frcmi 
Abydus to Bellianeh is a ride of 2 hrs. 
For the same reason, if he visits the 
ruins on his return, he may start fWnn 
Samata, or from Bellianeh, and rejoin 
his boat at Girgeh : and if he intoids 
to use his pencil, or make notes of the 
sculptures there, he had better start 
early in the morning, and have the 
day before him. The distance from 
the river to Abydus is reckoned by 
Pliny at 7| Boman m., which is the 
same as from Abydus to the modem 
village of Samata. Near this spot was 
probablv the mouth of the cantu, men- 
tioned by Strabo, which led from the 
river to that ancient dty, passing, as 
does the road at the present day, 
through a grove of acanthus or acacia 
trees. 

(W.) In the plain between Girgeh 
and Abydus is the town of Baraie$, 
well known in the time of the Mem- 
looks, which gave the title El Bar- 
d^esee to one of the principal beys, 
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hence called Osman-Bey-el-Baidccsee. 
Farther to the S.W. is a town with 
old moundfl, called El Beerbeh — a 
name taken from the Coptic Perpe, 
''the temple,'* and commonly applied 
to ancient huildings. Some suppoiie 
it marks the site of This, which the 
geog^pher says was in the vicinity of 
Abydus. It was visited by Mr. Harris, 
who found it to be about 4 m. W. of 
Girgeh, with two sets of mounds, 
and some crude-brick, but no stone, 
remains. It stands in a rich plain of 
great extent, which might well be 
selected as the site of the original 
capital of an agricultural country. 

The modem name of Abydus is 
Ardbat d Matfodn (1. e. *' the buried ") ; 
in Coptic Ebot, as in the hieroglyphics. 
Its ruins are on a g^rand scale, and of 
considerable antiquity, dating in the 
time of Sethi, or Osirei I., and his son 
the Great Bemeses. They consist of 
2 grand edifices ; and' these, with the 
extent of the ruins of the ciiy, evince 
the importance of Abydus, and show 
that it yielded to few cities of Upper 
Egypt in size and magnificence. 
Strabo indeed says that, though in his 
time reduced to the state of a small 
village, it had formerly held the first 
rank next to Thebes: but this remark 
of the geographer applies more parti- 
cularly to the consequence it enjoyed 
from bein^ considered the burying- 
place of Osiris. " There are many 
places,*' says Plutarch, •* where his 
corpse is said to have been deposited ; 
bat Abydus and Memphis are men- 
tioned in particular, as having the true 
body ; ana for this reason the rich and 
powerful of the Egyptians are desirous 
of being buried in tlie former of these 
cities, in order to lie, as it were, in 
tlie same grave as Osiris himself." 
iijid of the other places which were 
"reputed to be the real sepulchres, 
Busiris, Phibs, and Taposiris" had, 
according to the same author, the 
principaTclaimB. Indeed, the fact men- 
tioned by Plutarch is fitlly confirmed 
by modem discoveries at Abydus, where 
inscriptions purporting tliat the de- 
ceasea were brought finom some distant 
part of the country to be buried there 
are frequently found within its extensive 



cemetery ; and the bodies are said to be 
accompanied by the name of the king 
in whose reign they lived. The tombs 
are of various dates, many of the 
early time of the 16th, 17th, and 18th 
dynasties; and several curious stel» 
have been found in them, of exoellent 
workmanship, and of great interest. 

Of the 2 liffge edifices above alluded 
to, one, according to Strabo, was called 
the "palace of Memnon," bnt it was 
in reality commenced by Sethi, and 
completed by his son Remeses the 
Great From its peculiar constractioo 
and plan, it is particularly interestip^, 
and in the style of its roof it is 
singular among Egyptian monumenta 
This last is formed of large blocks of 
stone, extending from one architrave 
to the other ; not, as usual in Egyptian 
buildings, on their faces, but on their 
sides; so that, considerable thickness 
having been given to the roof, a vault 
was afterwards cut into it, without 
endangering its solidity. The whole 
was covered with hieroglyphics and 
sculptures beautifully coloured; and 
on the ceiling the ovals of the king 
remain, with stars, and traosverse 
bands containing hieroglyphics. The 
capitals are in the form of the lotus, 
or rather of the papyrus, bud; and 
the roof is of sandstone, probably from 
tiie quarries of Silsilia. This builduig 
has more than once been nearly buried 
in the sand. It consists of 2 halls 
supported by columns, commanioatine 
with each omer by a door at one end 
of each of its avenues or colon- 
nades. 

The other building to the N. of this 
is the famous temple of Osiris, who was 
worshipped at Abydus in his most 
sacred diameter, and received from 
it one of his most usual titles, ** Lord 
of Ebdt,'*^the Egyptian name of that 
city. It was completed by Remeses 
the Great, who enriched it with a 
splendid ^£stBBI7t rendered unumaUy 
conspicuous from the materials of j£i 
walls, which were lined thro ughout 
with oriental alabesier. lie also added 
to the numerous chambers and courts 
many elegant aud highlv finished 
sculptures ; and on the wall of one of 
the lateral apartments the fiuaiOQB list 
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of kings (the tablet of Abydus) was 
Bculptured by Ins order. 

This important reoonl contains a 
series of kings' names, the predccesaurs 
of Remeses the Qreat; but, unfortu- 
nately, the commencement has been 
broken aw&y, so that the order of 
succession of the earliest Pharaohs is 
still a desideratum — the more to be 
regretted, as few monuments remain 
of that remote period. It is, how- 
ever, satisfactory to find thi^ list fully 
accords with the date and order of the 
names on the existing monuments, and 
with those given at the Memnonium 
of Thebes. It was first discovered by 
Bfr. Banks in 1818 ; and having been 
carried away b^ M. Mimaut, the French 
consul general, and sold in Paris, is 
now deposited in the British Museum. 

Tiavellers will now feel indebted 
to M. Marietta for his extensive and 
judicious excavations of the temples at 
Abydus, as well as of those at Dendera, 
£sn^ and Kdfoo. 

Strabo pretends that no singer, flute- 
player, or minstrel, was allowed to be 
present at the rites performed in the 
temple of Osiris at Abydus, though 
customary at those of other deities ; but 
it is probable that the prohibition was 
confined to some particular occasions, 
without extending to all the ceremonies 
practised there in Ins honour. The 
reservoir mentioned by the geographer, 
which was cased with large stones, 
may perhaps be traced on the E. of the 
ancient town ; and it was to this that a 
canal brought the water from the Nile, 
passing, as does the present canal, 
through the grove of Acanthus, which 
was sacred to Apollo. 

From Abydus, also (as in Strebo's 
time), a road leads to the Great Oasis, 
ascending the Libyan chain of moun- 
tains nearly due W. of the town. 
Another road runs to the same Oasis 
from £l]g[alaat, a village farther to the 
8. of Samhood, which is the one taken 
by those who go from and to Farshoot, 
and other plMCS in this part |of the 
valley ; the ascent and descent being 
so much more easy than by the 
mountain road, or path, to the W. of 
AWdus. (See Bte. 18, Sect. II.) 
The cemetery is to the nortnward, 



where several stelae have been found 
of the time of Osirtasen , and other early 
Pharaohs ; and some blocks present thie 
ovals of the Great Remeses, and others , 
that of an Ethiopian Sabaco. There 
is alto a crude-brick enclosure, once an 
Egyptian fortress, which commanded 
the road, and held a small garrison 
for the protection of the place. 

At the projecting comer of the 
mountain, to the N.W., are limestone- 
quarries, and an inclined road leading 
to a shaft or narrow grotto, some way 
up, in the face of the rock, which is 
in an unfinished state, and without 
sculpture. 
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Miles. 

Girgeh to How (W.) 35 

Eleneh (E.) (on opposite bank 
Dendera) 20 



64 



(TF.) BeUianeh is a sail of about 
3} hrs. above Girgeh. It is noted in 
the country for its conunon mats. It 
has succeeded to an old town whose 
mounds mark its sita Its Cbptio name 
is ^^pourand. 

{E,) On the opposite bank stood 
Lepiaoium^ so callea from the woiihip 
of the fish Lnridobu; but its exact 
position is unknown, though a place 
of some size and importance, and 
mentioned by Ptolemy as one of the 
large cities of Egypt 

{W.) Samhood f inland on the W. 
bank, occupies the site of an ancient 
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town, called in CSoptic Semh6oat| or 
Psenhoout ; for though placed more to 
the N. in the Coptic MSS., it is evident 
this name can only apply to the modem 
town of Samhood, whoee monnds suffi- 
ciently indicate its antiquity. 

{E.) About the district of Sherg-el- 
Khayam the Nile makes a considerable 
bend, but resumes its general course, 
about N. and S., near EI Hamra. 

( W.) Farskoot, inland to the W. from 
the district of £1 Kilh, is a large town, 
called in Coptic Bershoout. It is 
the residence of a mamoor, or pro- 
vincial goYemor, and was formerly a 
town of consequence, but has greatly 
fallen off within the last few years, 
as well in size as in the number of its 
inhabitants. Many of the houses are 
in a ruinous state, and quite deserted ; 
and of late it has only been remarkable 
as the head-quarters of the Nizdm, or 
new troops of Mohammed All, the 
native portion of the army having been 
first drilled here in 1821 and 1822. 

[The Pasha has a large and flourish- 
ing sugar-mill at Farshoot, superin- 
tended by an English Engineer, Mr. 
Dixon.— il. a 8.) 

In Pococke's tune Farshoot was the 
residence of the great shekh, who 
governed nearlv the whole country on 
the W. bank ; but he had already lost 
much of his authority, and had great 
difficulty in collecting his revenues. 

** The present inhabitants of thiB 
district," says Mr. Hamilton, ** are 
descendants of the Howiira tribo of 
Arabs. This warlike race had for 
several years been in the undisturbed 
possession of the soil, and enjoyed 
under the ^vemment of their own 
shekhs, the independent iributaries of 
the paisha of Cairo, as much happi- 
ness and security as has for many 
centuries fallen to the lot of any of 
the provinces of the Turkish empire. 
They lost their independence under 
their last shekh, Hammam, who with 
an army, said to have consisted of 
86,000 horaemen, was entirely defeated 
by Mohammed Bey.'* The family 
still remain, but they are now like tlie 
other peasants. 

The Howira were always famed fur 
their skill in breeding and manag* 



ing horses; the name Howiiee, like 
FSt^ signifies a "horseman," and 
is still applied to the native riding- 
masters and horoebreakers of Egypt 
The Howiira breed of dogs was not 
less noted in Upper Egypt than that 
of the horses ; some of which ai« vtill 
found about Erment, Bairat» and 
other places, mostly used for guarding 
sheep; and their rough, black, wire- 
haired coats, their fierce eye^ their 
size, and their courage, in which they 
difier so widely from the cowanlly 
fox-dog of Egypt, sufficiently distin- 
gpiish them fix>m all other breeds of 
the country. Nor have the people the 
same prejudice against dogs as in 
Lower Egypt; and indeed the in- 
habitants of tlie Saeed have generally 
much fewer scruples on this point 
than other Moslems, being mostly of 
the sect of Milekee, who view the dog 
with more indulgent feelings. 

Some of the fancies of we Moelenis 
respecting what is clean and nndesn 
are amusingly ridiculona, and not the 
least those respecting dogs. Three 
of the sects consider its contact de- 
files; the other, the Malekee, fean 
only to touch its nose, or ite hair if 
wet; and tales about the testimony 
of dogs and cats against man in a 
future state are related with a gravity 

nortionate to their absordi^. It 
owever, not surpriinng that the 
dogs of Egypt, living as they do in 
the dirty streets, and feeding upon any 
ofial they find, should be considered 
unclean ; and even the rigid Hanefee 
overlooks his scruples in favour of a 
Kelb Boomee^ a " Greek " or " Euro- 
pean dog," when assured that it differs 
m its habits from those of his own 
country. 

(TT.) The next town or village of 
any size, after Farshoot, is Baiodra, 
It lies a short distance inliuid, out it 
has a port called £^iiZ-Bajodra, on the 
rivw. Beyond this are laige sugar- 
works; and the name Bajodra (a 
sugar-press) is evidently derived from 
an oloer one in the neighbouihood. 
Beyond, at the southern extremity of 
the bend of the river, is Hew, the an- 
cient Diospolis Porva. Here tiie river 
takes a very long curve ; and as it runs 
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from Bleneh to How, its ooarso ia 
S.W., so that the former stands about 
9' of latitude more to the N. than 
How, thongh higher up the stream. 
A similar deviation from its course 
does ^ not occur again, except in the 
vicinity of Davr in Nubia, and at 
the great bend of the river above 
Dongola, which was formerly called 
the ayicwvcf or elbows of the Nile. 

Bcport speaks oi tombs in the hills 
to the 8. of Shekh Ali and Mardsh. 

( W.) At How, in Coptic H6, Hou. or 
Ano, are the ruins of DiospUU Parva. 
Behind the modem town were tiie 
vestiges of a sandstone temple of late 
date, either Ptolemaic or Roman ; pro- 
bably the former, as I observed on a 
atone amidst the mounds the name of 
Ptolemy Epiphanes. Near it appears 
to have been a reservoir or lake of 
water, now only marked by a depression 
in the ground ; and little remains of the 
city but the usual mounds and heaps of 
broken bricks. About a mile to the 8., 
at the edge of the desert, are other 
mounds and the remains of buildings, 
of which the most remarkable is Uie 
tomb of one Dionysins, the son oi a 
certain Ptolemy, and the scribe of king 
Ptolemy; but I hear tlmt, like the 
other ruins at How, it has been entirely 
destroyed. It was built of hewn stone, 
and consisted of a set of upper and 
underground chambers, whose walls 
were covered with sculptures. They 
principally represented judgment scenes 
and other funereal subjects. 

(E.) At Kasr e' Sydd, or " the sports 
man's mansion " on the opposite bank, 
are the moundjs of the ancient Cheno- 
boscion, in Coptic S^nes&i, The only 
remaining masonry worthy of notice is 
a dilapidated quay, amidst whose ruins 
is a stone beiuing a Greek inscription, 
apparently of the time of Antoninus 
Pius ; from which we learn that the 
individual by whose order it was sculp- 
tured had executed some work ** at his 
own expense ;** perhaps the quay itself, 
to which there is every appearance of 
its having once belonged. Another 
block has on it part of the head-dress 
and hieroglyphics of the goddess Isis. 

Chenoboscion was fiimous for its 
geese, which were fed there in great 



numbers ; and it was from this ditmm- 
stance that it borrowed a name which 
was probably a translation of the ori- 
ginal Egyptian. Turkeys seem now 
to have taken their place; and after 
Akhayseh, Ayseriit, and Girgeh, they 
are most abundant at Kasr e' 8y^. 

(E, ) About a mile beyond the eastern 
mouth of the canal of Kasr e' Sy&d are 
some interesting catacombs of a very 
ancient date, not very &r from the high 
road. Within them the agricultund 
and other scenes common to the tombs 
of Egypt may still be traced on the 
walls, and some indeed in a very good 
state of preservation. But they are 
particulany remarkable for their anti- 

Suity, being of the age of the 6th 
ynasty. They present the names of 
Papi or liaire, Merenre, and Nofeiv 
Kere. Though they are placed in 
chronological order, they are not pre- 
ceded by royal titles, but simply by tiie 
word "priest." 

The isle of Tabenna was on the W. 
bonk, between Diospolis Parva (How) 
and Tentyris. In Coptic it was called 
Tabenned, or Tabni^ese, the last part 
of which recalls the Greek word vria-os, 
"island." ChampoUion supposes the 
name to signify ** abounding in palm- 
trees," or " the place of flocks ;** and the 
termination in to refer to the goddess 
Isis. In Arabic he says it is called 
Gezeeret el Gharb, "uie isle of the 
west." It was here that, about a.d. 
856, St. Pach6m (Pachomius) built a 
monastery, occupying **tlie vacant 
island of Tabenne," as Gibbon says, 
with "1400 of his brethren." Col. 
Leake seems to place it opposite Ne- 
gideh; but the Coptic MSS., and the 
traditions of the Copts, require it to be 
opposite Fow. 

{E,) Fow, inland, on the E. bank, 
marks the site of Bopos, in Coptic 
Phboou ; and the ruins of Tentyris lie 
about I m. from the river on the other 
side, to the N. of the modem village of 
Dendera. 

( W,) Pendera.— The name of Ten- 
tyris^ or Tentyra, in Coptic Tentord, or 
Nikentore, seems to have originated 
in that of the goddess Athor, or Aphro- 
dite, who was particularly worshipped 
there ; and that the principal temple 
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was dedicated to ihiB goddess we learn 
from the hieroglyphics, as well as from 
a Greek inscription on the front, of the 
time of Tibenus, in whose reign its 
magni£k)ent portico was added to the 
original bnilaing. Tentyra is probably 
taken from Tei-n-Athor, the abode of 
Athor, or Athyr. The name Atbor is 
also a compound word, " Tei (or Thy), 
Hor," signifying " the abode of Horns;" 
which agrees with what Plutarch says, 
when he calls Athor *' Horns* mundane 
habitation." The hieroglyphics, too, 
represent the name of the goddess by a 
hawk (the emblem of Horut) placed 
within a house, 

Egyptian sculpture had long been 
on the decline before the erection of the 
present temple of Dcndera; and the 
Eg^tian antiquary looks with little 
satic^tion on the graceless stylo of 
the figures, and the crowded profusion 
of ill-adjusted hieroglyphics, that coyer 
the walk of this as of other Ptolemaic 
or Roman monuments. But architec- 
ture still retained the grandeur of an 
earlier period, and though the capitals 
of the columns were frequently oyer- 
chaiged with ornament, the general 
effect of the porticoes erected under the 
Ptolemies and Gffisars is grand and im- 
posing, and frequently not destitute of 
el^ance and taiste. 

These remarks apply very particu- 
larly to the temple of Dendera; and 
from its superior state of preservation it 
deserves a distinguished rank among 
the most interesting monimients of 
Sgypt For though its columns, con- 
sidered singly, may be said to have a 
heavy, perhaps a barbarous, appearance, 
the portico is doubtless a noble speci- 
men of architecture : nor is the suc- 
ceeding hall devoid of beauty and sym- 
metry of proportion. The preservation 
of its roof also adds greatly to the 
beauty, as well as to the interest, of 
the portico ; and many of those in the 
Egyptian temples lose their effect by 
being destitute of roofs. Generally 
speaking, Egyptian temples are more 
picturesque when in ruins than when 
entire ; being, if seen , from without, 
merely a large dead wall, scarcely re- 
lieved by a slight increase in the height 
of the portico. But this cannot be 



said of the portico itself; nor did a 
temple present the same monotonous 
appearance when the painted sculp- 
tures were in their original state ; and 
it was the necessity of relieving the 
large expanse of flat wall which led to 
this rich mode of decoration. 

On the ceilinfg of the vronaot . or 
portico, of Denciera, is tne zodiac, which 
has led to much learned controversy. 
At length, through the assistance of 
the Greek inscription, which was 
strangely overlooked, and the hierogly- 
phical names of the Ciesars on its ex- 
terior and interior walls, which were 
then unknown, its date has been satis- 
fiictorily ascertained; and instead of 
being of early Pharaonic time, or of an 
antediluvian age, it is now confined to 
the more modest and probable anti- 
quity of about 1800 years. In jusiioe, 
however, to the celebrated VisooDti, 
it should be said that he made a very 
accurate estimate of its antiquity; and 
it will be found that the only 3 zodiacs 
known in Egypt, at Dendera, Esn^ and 
its neighbour E' Dayr, are of Ptolemaic 
or of Koman date. The astronomical 
subjects on tlie ceilings of the tombs of 
the kings, and other ancient Egyptian 
monumente, even if Uicy may be con- 
sidered zodiacal, are represented in a 
totelly different manner ; and we may 
be certain that the zodiac, as we bmw 
it, is not Egyptian. But it is remark- 
able that in those of Dendera and Esne 
^ sip^Q Cancer is represented by a 
scarabas'iis, not~a crab ; though otiier 
signs, as Sagittarius under the form of 
a Centaur, evidently of Greek inven- 
tion, are admitted. 

Tlie details of the CQEUlfl^ of the 
portico offer a venr satisfactory speci- 
men of the use of a triglyphic orna- 
ment. It is common in many of the 
oldest Pliaraonic temples, though ar> 
ranged in a somewhat different man- 
ner, and'without so remarkable a metope 
as in the present instance. 

On the frieze, or rather architrave , 
is a procession to Athor ; and among 
the figures that compose it are two 
playing the harp, and another the tam- 
tx>urine. 

The inscription is on the projecting ] 
fillet of the cornice, and commencte 1 
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with the name of the Emperor Tiherins. 
Those of Aulus Arillius Flaccns, the 
inilitary gDvemor, or pnefect, and Aulns 
!FuhniuB (or Fulinut) Crispns, com- 
mander of the forces (or commander- 
in-chief), though purposely erased, may 
still be traced when the snn strikes 
obliquely on the sur&ce of the stone. 
The date of the Emperor^s reign (re- 
stored by M. Letronne^ is the 20th of 
Tiberius (the 21st of the Egyptian 
month Athor) ; and the whole inscrip- 
tion is as follows : — 

%fjnp avTMcpaTopoc Tifitpimf JSxuaupoi, mov 2c- 

fiMmvt B*ov Xtfiaumw viov,cirt AvAov AuiA.- 

Atov ^XaicKOv 
rfY€fifvos, AvAov ^wAftuw (or ^wAovtov) Kpc<r- 

irov ffirtoTfMi'ntyov, ILapanuivot Tpvxofi^ov 

OTpamfyw^Totf oc avo ni^ it-tfrpo 
iroAe«K KOI rev vofiov to Vftovtuw Ai^poiirg tfcf 

(L. K) Ti/kpcov Kaiaapot (Aih/p EA) 

" For the welfare of Tiberius Caesar, the new 
Augustas, son of the god Angu&tus; Aulus 
Avilliua Flaccus being prefect; Aulus Fulmius 
(or Fulvitts) Crispus commander-iii-diief, and 
Sanipion Trychambus oommaudant of the dis-' 
trict ; those of the Metnnwlis and of the Nome 
[erected] this Pronaos (portico) to ihe very 
great g«jdden Aphrodite, and to the oontemplw 
I gods. [In the year 20] of Tiberius Ciesar j^the 
2lst of Athyr.] 

The small planisphere which was 
on the ceiling of one of the lateral 
chambers, on the right-hand (8.) side 
of the temple, and behind the pronoMy 
has been remoyed to France ; and ftom 
its position it probably dated a few years 
before the zodiac. 

Numerous are the names of Giesara 
in this temple. In the portioo may be 
distinguished those of Tiberius, Cali- 
gula, Claudius, and Nero. On the 
f ormer front of the temple, now the back 
of the pronaos, or portico, are those of 
Augustus and Caligula. This was, in 
fact, the original extent of the build- 
ing, and it was previous to the addi- 
tion of the portioo that it was seen by 
Strabo. The oldest names aro of 
Ptolemy Cssarion, or Neo-Cnaar, son 
of the celebrated Cleopatra by Julius 
Csesar, and of his mother; who are 
represented on the back wall of the ex- 
terior. Neither her features (which may 
still be traced) nor her figure corre- 
spond with her renowned beauty. But 



the portrait is interesting, from being 
the contemporary representation of so 
celebrated a person; and, judging from 
Greek gems, it seems to bear some 
general resemblance to the original; 
allowanoe being made for the Egyptian 
mode of drawing, and the want of skill 
of the artist, who probably neyer saw 
the queen, and copied her portrait from 
some other imperfect picture. It ap- 
pears that the whole naoe was the wont 
of the Ptolemies, though the sculptures 
remained unfinished till the roign of 
Tiberius, who, having erected Uie por- 
tico, added many of the hieroglyphics 
on the exterior walls. IndeS, some 
of the royal ovals in the interior con* 
tinue blank to this day. 

The portico is supported by 24 co- 
lumns, and is open at the front, above 
the screens that unite its 6 columns ; 
and in each of the side w^s is a small 
doorway. To the portico succeeds a 
hall of 6 columns, with 3 rooms on 
eitner side; then a central chamber, 
communicating on one side with ^ 
small rooms, and on the other with a 
staircase. This is followed by another 
similar chamber (with 2 rooms on' the 
W. and" AM <!>n the E. side), imme- 
diately before the isolated sanctuary, 
which has a passage leading round it 
and communicating with i rooms on 
either side. The total length of the 
temple is 93 paces (or about 220 ft) by 
41, or across the portico 50. In front 
of the temple was the dromo*, extend- 
ing for the distance of 110 paces to an 
isolated stone pylon, bearing the names 
of i>omitian and Trajan. 

The attribute s of Ath or at Tentyris 
very much resemble those of lais, as 
the maternal principle ; and she is in 
like manner represented nursing a 
young chUd, who is said, in the hiero- 
glyphics, to be her son. His name was 
Knoou, and he is the third member of 
the triad of the place, and the child of 
Athor, as Harpocrates was of Isis. 

But though the present temple is of 
a late period, Tentyris possessed one on 
the same site, of very early time ; and 
Dr. Diimichen discovered in one of 
the side passages the history of the 
temple in hieroglyphics, showing it 
was founded by 8hofo (Khufu, Suphis, 
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or Cbeope'', continued by Papi, and re- 
built by Thothmes III. 

*- Behind the temple of Venua,** eays 
Btmbo, "is the chapel of Lsis;" and 
this observation agrees remarkably well 
with the size and position of the small 
temple of that goddess ; consisting, as 
it does, merely of 1 central and 2 lateral 
adytOy and a transverse chamber or 
corridor in front ; and it stands imme- 
diately behind the 8.W. angle of tliat 
of Athor. It is in this temple that the 
OQa^is figured, before which the Sepoys 
are said to have prostrated themselves 
when our Indian army landed in Egypt. 
Much has been thought of this ; but 
the accidental worship of the same 
animal in Egypt and India is not suffi- 
cient to prove any direct connection 
between the 2 religions. 

To the temple of Isis belonged the 
other pyUm, which lies U^LSB^SAJp 
the caatwani , and which, as we learn 
from a Oreek inscription on either 
iBice of its cornice, was dedicated to 
that goddess in the thirty-first year of 
CsBsar (Augustus); Publius Octavius 
being militaiy governor, or prsefoct, 
and Marcus Claudius Postumus com- 
mander-in-chief. On the W. side is : — 

Ymp avroxparopof Kato-apof Orov viov Aioc 

EAcvtfeptov Sfl/SooTov cri novAtov Oicrovtov 

ifftfiorof KOI 
Mopxov KAm^uw IIo<rroftov tvurrpaniyov Tpu- 

^vot orpaniyovyrof Oi awo riff Mi|Tpo«oAt6>t 
[Koi] Tov vofiov TO irpowAov lo-idi 9ta ftLtyitm^ 

KOI rotf awraott 0«hc. Erovv iLktLauro^ 

" For the welfure of th« Emperor Orbsmt. bod 
of the Rod (Divl Alius, i.«. of Caesar) Jupiter 
the Uberator, Augustus, Publius Octavius 
being pnefect, Marcus Clodins Poetuinua oom- 
mander-in-chief, and Trypho commandant of 
the district, the InhabiUntA of the metropolis 
rand] of the nome [erected] this Propylon to 
Isis, the very great goddeaa, and to the oon- 
teroplar gods, in the year 31 of QRsar. [in the 
month] Thoth [on the birthday of] Anguetus." 

This is repeated on the £. ride of 
the same gateway. 

In the hieroglyphics, beodes the 
name of Augustus, are those of Clau- 
dius and Neio. 

Kiji^tyr pA/H^ ii^ flia V, of the great 
temple of Athor is another builaing, 
consisting of 2 outer pasdage-cbambers, 
with 2 small rooms on either side of 
the outermost one, and a central and 



2 lateral adyta ; the whole surrounded, 
except the front, by a peristyle of 22 
columns. The »Dijj|y[|. ornamented, 
or disfigured, by the representations 
of a T^honian monster, have led to 
the supposition that it was dedicated 
to tlie Evil Grenius : but as the whole 
of its sculptures refer to the birth of 
the young child of Athor, it is evident 
that it appertains to the great temple 
of that goddess, who is here sfyled his 
motlier. It is one of those buildings 
which Champollion has styled the maTii- 
ma$i, or ** lymg-in places," set apart for 
the accottdiement of the goddess^ and 
where the third member of the triad, 
worshipped in the adjoining temple, 
was bom. Tiie Typhonian monst^ is 
not, therefore, the deity to whom it was 
dedicated, but is only introduced in a 
subordinate oharactiT, connected with 
the young child. The names are of 
Trojan, Adrian, and Antoninus Pins. 

Around the above-mentioned build- 
ing extends a spacious enclosure of 
crude brick, about 240 paces square, 
having 2 entrances, one at the ptflrm 
of Isis, the other at that before the 
great temple. 

About 230 paces in front of the pyUm 
of Athor is an isolated hypcthnd build - 
ing, conristing of 14 columns, united ^y 
intercoliminar screens, with a doorway 
at either end ; and a short distance to 
the S. are indications of an ancient re- 
servoir. A little to the N.E. of it are 
other remains of masonrv ; but the rest 
of the extensive mounds of Tentyris 

E resent merely the nuns of crude-brick 
ouses, many of which are of Arab 
date. 

Five hniydrpd nsufn F. of the pyUm 
of Isis is another crude-brick enclosure, 
with an entrance of stone, rimilar to 
tlie other pylons, bearing the name of 
Antoninus Pius. Over the face of the 
gateway is a singular representation of 
tne !:iun, with its sacred emblem the 
hawk, supported by Isis and Nephthya. 
These two "rister goddepses" repre- 
sented "the beginning and the end,** 
and were commonly introduced on 
funereal monuments, Isis on one ride, 
Nephthys on the other, of the de- 
ceased : which might lead us to sup- 
pose this enclorfuie to have been used 
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for fiepulchial pnrpofiea. The area 
withiu it measures about 159 paces by 
2G5 ; and at the S.£. comer is a well 
of stagnant water. 

The town stood between this and the 
enclosure that surrounded the temples, 
extending on either side, as well as 
within the circuit of the latter ; and on 
tlie N.W. side appear to be the remains 
of tombs. They were, probably, of a 
time when Tentyris ceased to be a 
populous city, and when a deserted port 
of it was set apart for the burial of 
the dead; a custom not unconunon 
in E^pt, instances of which I have 
already noticed at Bubastis and other 
places. 

M. Marriette has lately made con- 
siderable excavations at Dendera, and 
though he has not discovered any monu- 
ments of the same importance as those 
obtained fix)m Thebes, Memphis, Tania, 
and Abydras, some interesting objects 
from Dendera have been added to the 
Museum of Boolak. 

In the limestone mountains &,BM. of 
Dendera are some old quarries, and a 
few rude grottoes without sculpture; 
and in the vicinity is a hiU, about a 
mile to the K.W. of them, in which are 
sunk numerous tombs of the inhabitants 
of Tentyris. I do not know if they have 
ever been opened by Europeans. 

It was in going over the Hdger, or 
plain of the des^ in this direction, 
that I observed numerous primitive 
stones, evidently rounded by rolling, 
and which, from their number and th^ 
extent of the space they are scattered 
over, could not have been brought by 
the hand of man ; though many have 
been subsequently arranged in lines 
for some purpose. They are of granit e, 
porphvrvy and other primitive, sub- 
stances, wtjicli are only found 19 the 
i nt^o r bf the opposite eastern desert ; 
auSTTnot brought by man, they must 
have been carried acrou the present 
bed of the river and up the slope of the 
western desert, by a rush of water com- 
ing from the valley wliich opens upon 
jKeneh, and which, rising in the primi- 
tive ranges, has cut its way through the 
Boconda^ hills that border the valley 
of the Nile. They are therefore worthy 
the attention of the geologi^tt. . 
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Between the town and the edge of 
the sandy plain to the S. is a low 
channel, which may once have been a 
canal; and it is not improbable that 
it was to this that the Tentyrites owed 
their innUar situation mentioned by 
Pliny. 

The Ten^rites were professed 
enemies of tne crocodile; and Pliny 
relates some extraordinary stories of 
their command over that animal. The 
truth, indeed, of their courage, in 
attacking so formidable an enemy, 
appears to have been satisiactoriiy 
ascertained; and Strabo a£Srms that 
they amused and astonished the Bo- 
mans by their dexterity and boldness, 
in dragging the crocodile from an arti- 
ficial lake, made at Bome for this puiw 
pose, to the diy land, and back again 
into the water, with the same facilitv. 
Other writers mention the remarkable 
command they had over the crocodile ; 
and Seneca accounts for it by the con- 
tempt and consciousness of superiority 
they felt, in attacking their enemy; 
those who were deficient in presence 
of mind being frequently killeil 

Crocodiles, — ^The crocodile is, in fact, 
a timid animal, flying on the approach 
of man, and, genersdly speaking, only 
venturing to attack its prey on a 
sudden ; for which reason we seldom or 
never hear of persons having been de- 
voured by it, unless incautiously stand- 
ing on the sloping shore of the river, 
where its approadi is concealed by 
the water, and where, by the immense 

Sower of its tail, it is enabled to throw 
own and overcome the strongest man ; 
who, being carried immediately to the 
bottom of the river, has neither the time 
nor the means to resist Pliny, like 
other authors, has been led into a 
common error, that the sight of the cro- 
codile is defective under water, which 
a moment 8 consideration (without the 
necessity of penorud experience) should 
have corrected; for it ia at least rea- 
sonable to suppose that an animal 
living chiefly on fish should, in order 
to secure its prey, be gifted with an 
equal power of sight ; and that of fish 
cannot be said to be defective. But 
Herodotus affirms that it is totally 
"blind under water.*' Its small eye 
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is defended by tlie nictitating mem- 
biane, which paases over it when under 
water. It has no tongue, and moves 
the lower jaw like other animals; 
though, from its frequently throwing 
up ito head, at the same time that it 
opens its mouth, it has obtained the 
credit of moving the upper jaw. An- 
other error respecting it is its sup- 
posed inability to turn ; but after find- 
ing that it can strike its head with its 
tail, I recommend no one to trust to 
this received notion. It is however a 
heavy and unwieldy animal; it cannot 
run very fast, and is usually more in- 
clined to run fix>m, than at, any man 
who has the courage to face it. In 
Egypt I never heard of a person being 
carried away by a crocodile while in 
the water ; but in Ethiopia it is much 
more dangerous ; and I snould not ad- 
vise any one to go into the river from 
a sand-bank where crocodiles abound, 
as at Ombos, and some other places. 
There is little or no danger in bathing 
under steep banks, wliere the stream is 
rapid, or m the vicinity of the cata- 
racts. 

The hatred of the Tenfjrites for the 
crocodile was the cause of serious dis- 
putes with the inhabitants of Ombos, 
where it was particularly worshipped ; 
and the unpardonable a&ont of killing 
and eating the god-like animal was 
resented by the Ombites with all the 
rage of a sectarian feud. No religious 
war was ever urged with more eneigetic 
zeal ; and the conflict of the Ombites 
and Tentyrites terminated in the dis- 
graceful ceremony of a cannibal feast, 
to which (if we- can believe the rather 
doubtful authority of Juvenal) the body 
of one who was lolled in ike affray was 
doomed by his triumphant adversaries. 

(E.) Keneh. — Opposite the ruins of 
Tentyris'is the town of feneh, the re- 
sidence of a provincial governor. It 
stands on the site of C«nopcli9, or Kea- 
polis, ** the new city *' (the Netelown of 
those days'), but boasts no remains of 
antiquity, ij^eneh has succeeded Coptos 
and ^oos as the emporium of trade 
witli the Arabian coast, which it sup- 

Slies with com, carried by way of 
Lossayr to Emba (Yambo) and Judda. 
It is noted for its manufisKsture of por- 



ous water-jars and bottles, the former 
called in Arabic Zeer, the latter gooBih 
{^oolUh and ddrdh, which are in g^reat 
request tliroughout Egypt. The clay 
used for nuiklug them is found to the 
northward of the town, in the bed of 
a valley, whose torrents have for ages 
past contributed to the accumulation, 
or rather deposit, of this useful earth ; 
which, with the sifted ashes of hal/eh 
grass in proper proportions, is the prin- 
cipal composition. JCeneh has the ad- 
vantages of batlis like other large 
towns. It has a market, held every 
Thursday; Excellent dates from the 
Hegkz ore sold at ^neh. They are 
in drums, or small boxes, and are thus 
preserved in a soft state. They are 
put in whole like Smyrna figs; not 
broken up into a mass like the Agvpeh 
of Cairo. To one of these proc^ascs 
Plin^ alludes, when he says *'The- 
baidiB fructuB extemplo in cados con- 
ditur." 

One road to Kossayr, on the Bed 
Sea, goes from Keneh. (See Btea. 2C, 
27.) 
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. ^ySH TO THEBES. 

feneh to ^oos (E.) 24^ 
hebes (£. and W.; 24 

48^ 

(TF.) The ancient village of Pam- 
panis, tiie next mentioned by Ptolemy 
after Tentyria, stood inland, on the W. 
bank. Some suppose it to have been 
at E* Dayr, opposite Benoot^ whose 
name also shows it to be the successor 
of an ancient town. But E* Dayr can- 
not occupy the site of Pampanis, if 
Ptolemy be correct, as he places it 
5' more to the S. than ApoUinopolis 
Porva (l^oos), and nearly at two-thirds 
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of the distance from Tentyris to Thebes. 
The latitude he gives of that village, 
as well as his position of Apollinopolis, 
require Pampanis to be much further 
8. ; and taking the proportion of the 
distances he gives, it would have stood 
at Mensheeh or Neg^eh. 

(IT.) BaUdB is weU known for its 
manufacture of earthen jars, which 
from this town have received the name 
of haUdaee, and are universally used in 
Kgypt for the purpose of carrying 
water. When full Uiey are of great 
weight; and one is surprised to find 
the women able to bear them on their 
heads, while admiring their graceful 
gait as they walk with them from the 

1 river. The same kind of jars- are 
used, like some amphar» of the an- 
cients, for preserving rice, butter, 
treacle, and oU, and for other domestic 
purposes ; and large T°/te *"*Mlfl ^ 
o alld$ee ja r s , are frequ^tly floated 
39 WU Ulti Nile, to be disposed of in the 
markets of the metropolis. 

Near Bellas should be the site of 
Gontra^ Goptos. 

{E.) i^oU, or ^oft, the ancient Cop- 
toe, is a short distance from the river, 
on the £. bank. The proper ortho- 
gmphy, according to Aboolfeda, is 
Kobt, though the natives now caJl it 
&oft. In Coptic it was styled Kefl, 
and in the hieroglyphics Kobthor ;~a 
name recalling the Caphtor of scrip- 
ture. 

The ntmains of its old wall, are still 
visible, and even the towers of the 
gateway, which stood on the E. side. 
The ruins are mostly of a late epoch ; 
the names on the &Ucn fragments of 
masonry that lie scattered within its 

Erecincts, or on those employed in 
uilding the Christian Church, being 
of different Cnsars; among which I 
observed Tiberius, OBligula,and Titus. 
Caligula is written, as usual, ** Caius " 
; only. A granitepillar, however, beer- 
, ing the oval of Tliothmes III., shows 
i that some monument existed at Coptos 
I of a very remote date, to which the 
\ Roman emperors afterwaids made ad- 
t ditions ; and on a stone built into a 
1 bridge on the road to the river are the 
I name and prenomen of an Enentef, 
jthe 4th king of the Ilth dynasty. 
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But owing to the depredations of the 
early Christians, little can be traced 
of its ancient buUdings, their mate- 
rials having been used to construct 
the church, part of which too only 
now remains. There are also the rem-.- 
nants of some hieroglyphic inscrip^i 
tions, apparently of Ptolemaio time. ( 

The principal cause of the ruinous 
condition of this city may be attri- 
buted to the fury c^ Diocletian; and 
Gibbon states that it was "utterly 
destroyed by the arms and severe 
order " of that emperor. It had plaved 
a conspicuous part in the rebellion 
against his authority, and the severity 
which he exercised at the same time 
upon the Alexandrians fell with still 
greater weight on the inhabitants of 
Coptos. At the village of el K&la, 
**the citadel," is a small temple, of 
Roman date, bearing the royal ovals 
of Tiberius Claudius. 

Besides the ruins of temples and 
other buildings, the Y^tigBB-jpf , its 
Oasals still attest the opulence of lEis 
city ; which continued to be the mart 
of Indian bommeree from the founda- 
tion of Berenice till its destruction in 
the reign of Diocletian ; and though, 
as in 8tmbo's time, the Myos-Hormos 
was found to be a more convenient 
port than Berenice, and was frequented 
by almost all the Indian and Arabian 
fleets, Coptos still continued to be the 
seat of commerca Myos-Hormos was 
afterwards succeeded by Philoteras- 
portus, which had formerly played a 
part in the time of the Pharaohs under 
the name of iBnnum, and this again 
gave place at a latcff period, to the 
modem town of Rossayr. Coptos, too, 
was supplanted by ]Koo8, which con- 
tinued to be the depot of all merchan- 
dise from the Bea Sea, during the 
reign of the Egyptian sultana, imtil in 
its turn it gave place to (Teneh. 

It was to Coptos that many of the 
stones quarried in the porphyry and 
other mountains of the eastern desert 
were transported; for which purpose 
large roads were ocnstructed, at con- 
siderable labour and expense, over 
sandy plains, and through the sinu- 
osities of valleys. But that of the 
emexald-mines took the direction of 
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ContTBrApoUinopoliB ; nor does it ap- 
pear that any other communication 
was established with these ndnes from 
Goptos than by the Berenice road. 

^lian tells us that the Ooptites 
worshipped Ieos ; and Mr. Harris found 
au inscription there of the 8th year of 
Trajan, containing a dedication to her 
(" lai AI TPIXnM AT02 " ). -ffllian re- 
lates a story of the respect paid by 
soorpious to her temple; and he also 
states that the female dorcae was 
esmaed. in this city. It was here that 
Isis was supposed to have received the 
first account of her husband's death, — 
a circumstance which, according to 
Plutarch, gave rise to the name of 
Ooptos, signifying, as he supnoses, 
"mourning" or, as others say, "aepri- 
vation." But it is needless to make 
any remark on the absurdity of deriv- 
iDg an Egyptian name from Greek, 
which he, like so many others, was in 
the habit of doing. The traveller will 
look in vain in the level alluvial plain 
for the " precipice," whence the ass 
was annually thrown down by tlie 
Ooptites, in token of their hatred of 
Typhon. It may have been an arti- 
ficial eminence made for that allego- 
rical ceremony. 

{E.) The town of £' Shtirafa, to the 
N. of Ooptos, is so called from having 
been founded and inhabited by some 
Shereefs, or descendants of Moham- 
med; who are distinguished from 
other Moslems by the peculiar right 
of wearine: a green turban ; a custom 
first introduced by one of the Baharite 
Memlook sultans of Egypt, El Ashraf 
Shabdn, who reigned from a.d. 1363 
to 1877. 

Aboolfeda states that the town of 
Kobt was a wa|^, ** entail,*' of the 
^heree&, though it appears rather to 
have belonged to the Haram&yn of 
Mecca and Medeeneh. How the 
inhabitants of Ooptos came to be 

Shiites (She&h) ^yui» ^ ^® ^7^ *^Gy 



were, he does not explain : and it 
would be curious to ascertain if this 
was really the ca«e in former times. 

Oontn^Ooptos was probably at' Do- 
wdide. 

{JE.) At ^oo9 or {Goo8)t in Coptic 



Kos-fiirbir, is the site of ApoUinopoUg 
Parva. In the time of Aboolroda, 
about A.D. 1344, it was the next city 
in size and consequence to Foat^t, 
the capital, and the emporium of the 
Arabian trade ; but it is now reduced 
to the rank of a small town, and the 
residence of a ndzer. Till lately a 
gateway or pylon stood there, of the! 
time of Oleopatra and Ptolemy Alex- ) 
ander I., *'the gods PhilcHnetoies 
Soteres," whose names weie in the 
Greek dedication to Aroeris, on the 
cornice, as well as in sculptures of the 
lower part 

At a 8ib4(BU or ** fountain built for 
a charitable purpose,'* is a mono lith, 
now converted into a tani^ witb a 
hieroglyphic inscription on the jambs, 
containing the name of Ptolemy Plii- 
ladelphus; and a short distance to 
the W. of the town, near a shekh'a 
tomb, are some fragments of sandstone, 
and a few small granite columns. On 
the former are the ovals of the king, 
Atinre-Bakhan, who is representeil 
in the grottoes of Tel el Amarua (see 
pp. 13, 20, 290, 292, 378). 

(TT.) A short distance S. of fTooe, 
and on the opposite bank, is Negd^^K 
noted for its f^nptio fiT> d Catholi 
vents , and, in ADOolteda's time, Ifor its 
gSntens and sugar-cane. Between it 
and Gamola, on the edge of the desert, 
are 3 very old convents, which as 
usual are ascribed to the time of He- 
lena. The first, called Dayr J? SeUeb 
(of the ero9i\ is near Demfeek, with a 
very small ch. ; the next, of El Melik, 
is small, but more interesting; but tlie 
oldest of them is tliat of Mdnse Boktee. 
The ch., as in the others, has a semi- 
circular apse, and some remains of 
frescoes on its domes. It is about 
2i m. beyond El Arraba. Negideh 
is noted for its cloths , called MaUtiat, 
wlncn are worn oy men and women, 
and are exported to difierent parts of 
Egypt. They are of cotton, with a 
pattern very like our old blue check 
aprons ; but a better Quality has red 
silk woven into the boraer. Neg^Uieh 
has no ruins ; but SherUioor, on the £. 
bank, a few miles S. of ^oos, presents 
tlie extensive mounds of an ancient 
town, where M. Prisse found a temple 
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of Boman time, dedicated to JETotim, 
with the name of the town in hieio- 
glTphics, Sen-Aor. 

Between Shenhoor and Thebes the 
riyer makes a considerable curve to 
the £. ; and a little above this bend, 
just below Thebes, on the W. bank, is 
Gamola (Ijjunola). It was noted in 
Aboolfeda's time for its nnmerons 
gardens and sngar-cane plantations, 
which are mentioned also by Norden. 
At the time of the rebellion of Shekh 
Ahmed, the gni-dUarU wiz^r, in 1824, 
it was the residence of the well-known 
Ali Eashef Aboo-Tarbodsh, who de- 
fended the military post there against 
the insui^nts with great gallantry. 

(E,^ Medam6t stands some distance 
inlana on the E. It is supposed to 
mark the site of Maximianopolis, a 
Greek bishop's see under the Lower 
Empire ; but neither the extent of its 
mounds, nor the remains of its temple, 
justify the name that some have ap- 
plied to it of Kamak e' Sher^eeh, or, 
** the eastern Kamak." It is generally 
visited from Thebes. 

Some write the name Med*-amood, 
as though it were called from amood, 
**a column;*' and place Maximian- 
opolis on the other bank, at Neg&deh ; 
while others fix it at Medeenet Haboo, 
in Thebes, where the Christians had a 
veiy huge ch. until the period of tlie 
Arab invasion. NegAdeh, however, is 
still a place of great consequence 
among fiie Copts of £g3rpti whose 
convent and ch. are the resort of all 
the priests of the vicinity. 

The ruins of MedamU consist of 



crude-brick houses of a small town, 
about 461 paces square, in the -centre 
of which is a sandstone temple ; but 
of this little remains, except part of 
the portico, apparently, from the style 
of its architecture, of Ptolemaic date. 
On the columns may be traced the 
ovals of Ptolemy Euergetes II., of La- 
thyrus, and of Auletes, as well as those 
of the Emperor Antoninus Pius ; but a 
block of granite assigns a much higher 
antiquity to the temple itself, and 
proves from the name of Amunoph II. 
that its foundation is at least coeval 
with the middle of the 15th century 
before our era. The pylon before the 
portico bears the name of Tiberius, 
out the blocks used in its construction 
were taken from some older edifice, 
erected or repaired during the reign of 
Bemeses II. 

This pylon formed one of several 
doorways of a crude-brick enclosure 
which surrounded the temple; and a 
short distance before it is a raised 
platform, with a fiight of steps on the 
inner side, similar to that before the 
temple at El Khirgeh (in the Great 
Oasis), at Kamak, and many ^^r 
phioes. To the southward of^ne 
portico appears to be the site of a re- 
servoir, bievond which a gateway leads 
through the side of the crude-brick 
wall to a small ruin, bearing the name 
of Ptolemy Euergetes I. Besides the 
i enclosure of the temple is a wall of 
! similar materials that surrounded the 
\ whole town, which was of an irreg^ular 
shape. 
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a. Abrital at Thebes. 

On arriying at Thebes, horses and 
asses are readily obtained for yisiting 
tiieniins,both on the W. and E. bank, 
with goides, some of whom are intelli- 
gent, and well aoqnatnted with all 
tUat trayellers care most to see. 
Those on the E. are different from the 
Kooma guides, and there is an under- 
standing that they shall not interfere 
with each other, by crossing over to 
the opposite side of the river. A guide is 
paid from 15 to 20 piastres a day. Guides, 
as well as horses and asses, according 
to the arrangements made at the present 
day, are provided by the dragoman. 

In oroer that Thebes and its re- 
mains may produce their best effect 
the W. side should certainly be first 
visited ; and lust of all Kamak, on the 



E. Formerly boats stopped at the 
landing-place below the small t^nple 
of Old Koomeh, until the changes in 
the sandbanks made other places more 
eligible ; but Luxor still oontinueB to 
be most convenient for the ruins on 
the opposite bank, as well as for mar^ 
keting purposes. At Luxor there is a 
Britisn Consular agent, a native called 
Mustapha Agha, who is an obliging 
man, and useful in all questions be- 
tween trayellers and the people of the 
country. 

Tnose who expect to find abundance 
of good antiques for sale at Thebes 
will be disappointed. Occasionally 
they are founa, and brought to travel- 
lers ; and those who understand them 
and know how to make a judicious 
choice, not giving a high price for the 
bod, but paying well for objects of 
real value, may occasionally obtain 
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some inteiesting objects. The dealers 
soon disoover whe&er tlie puicbaser 
understands their value ; and if he is 
ignorant they will sell the worst to. 
him for a high price, and false ones, 
rather than the oest they have. ^- 
deed a great portion of those sold by 
dealere are forgeries ; and some are so 
deverly imitated, that it ' requires a 
practised eye to detect them; parti- 
cularly scarabsBi. Papyri are maae up 
yery cleverly, on a stick, enveloped 
in fragments, or leaves; the outer 
covering being a piece of real papyrus, 
and the whole sealed Mith day. Good 
papyri are broken up to obtain these 
outer coatings to false ones ; and un- 
less a papyrus can be at least partly 
unrolled, it is scarcely worth whUe for 
a novice in antiques to purchase it. 

Travellers coming from India by 
the Kossajrr road to Thebes generally 
see Kamak first, as It lies in their 
way; and they either put up their 
tent there, or live (not very comfort- 
ably) in the low rooms in the north- 
ernmost of the western front towers. 
I should, however, reoonmnend them 
not to stop there, but defer tlieir visit 
of its rums until they have seen 
Koomeh* on the opposite bank; 
otherwise they will lose much of the 
interest felt at the latter place, by 
seeing it after Kamak. 

In coming down the Nile, you may 
see Luxor, and then go on to Koor- 
neh ; and after seeing that bank cross 
over and visit Kamak, if there is no 
water in the channel to the R be- 
tween the island and the ruins. This 
is supposing you have not seen IJloor- 
neh in going up the Nile : if you have, 
then stop at Luxor and finish vour 
visit to Kamak; and the only thing 
to bear in mind is, to see the ruins on 
the W. bank before those of Kamak. 

But before I describe Thebes, I 
must protest against the manner in 
which some travellers visit ite monu- 
ments, particularly the tombs of the 
kings, whidi are frequentlv lighted by 
tonSes. No one should be mean 

* In describing Tbebes I am obliged to refer 
to my large Survey, which I published some 

J ears ago, and which it now in the bands of 
[r. AxTowonith. I 



enough to spare a few wax candles for 
this purpose; and it is mere selfish- 
ness to obtain a great lierht by torches, 
with tiie certainty of blackening tlie 
sculptuies by their smoke. A man 
should have some consideration for 
those who come after him. If we 
who were in the habit of drawing in 
the tombs'had not abstained firom the 
use of torches, no one would now be 
able to see the sculptures as they are ; 
and unless this abuse is stopped, they 
will soon be as little worth visiting as 
many of the private tombs, blackened 
by Uie fires of the peasante who in- 
habit them. TravellerB are ready 
enough to reproach these ignorant 
people for the injury they do to the 
monuments, though they themselves 
aie often quito as deserving of reproach 
for their shiue in the destraction, for 
the encouragement they give to the 
peasante to oreak off some piece of 
sculpture, by buying it when brought, 
and often by employing them to obtein 
it. 

6. QUIODEBT HODS OF SXKINa ThBBBS. 

Some persons will, no doubt, feel 
disposed to take a more cursory view 
of the ruins of Thebes than others, 
being pressed for time, or feeling no 
very great interest in antiquities ; and 
as they may perhaps be in a hurry to 
know what is to be done to get 
through the task they have under- 
taken, and ''kOL (heir Uon" with the 
greatest de^pateh, I shall begin with 
instraotions for the quickest mode of 
seeing the objecte most worthy of 
notice, and the order in which thev 
may be visited. Taking (oomeh 
(Goorna) as the commencement, and 
kamak as the end of these excursions, 
you may begin by visiting the tombs 
of the kings, for which, of course, as 
for the other tombs, candles are indis- 
pensable, as well as a small supply of 
eatebles, and, above all, of water ip 
aooUeha, Each oi thfiH p6h)us waier- 
oottles may be slung with string (as 
on board-anslup), to prevent the boat- 
men, or whoever cany them, from 
holding them by the neck with their 
diiiy hands ; and moreover they should 
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not be allowed to touch the water, and 
Bhonld be made to bring their own 
supply if they want it. 

lit Day. — West Bank, By setting 
off early in the morning, and following 
the course of the yalley, after a ride 
of about an hour you reach the tombff 
of the kings ; and after visiting the six 
principal ones (which I marked 17, 11, 
9, 6, 1, and 14), ascend to the 8.W., and 
cross the hills to Medeenet H^boo; 
after which, if sufficient time remains, 
you may see the two colossi of the 
plain (the yocal statue and its com« 
panion), and the palace of the great 
Bemcscs (the Romeeeum, generally 
called the Mcmnonium), on your re- 
turn to the river. 

2nd Day. — Next morning, after 
looking over the small temple of old 
Koomeh, called ^asr e' Roub&y^ a 
little less tlian } m. from the river- 
bank, you may visit the three principal 
tombs of the Assaseef (marked a, Q, 
and R, as on my * Survey of Thebes *), 
and the temple called Dayr el Ba^ree, 
below the chfis at the X.W. extremity 
of this part of the valley, from which 
a path will lead you to the hill of 
8hekh Abd el (Toomeh, where, at all 
events, you must not fail to see the 
tomb No. 35, and as many of those 
mentioned in my description of the 
private tombs (below, § 13) as your 
time and inclination will permit 
Hence a short ride, one-thira of a 
mile, will take you to the Ptolemaic 
temple of Dayr el Medet^neh, from 
which you may return (if you have 
not satisfied your curiosity the day 
before) by tlio colossi, the palace of 
Remeses the Great, and the scattered 
remains in their vicinity. This is the 
most superficial view a traveller should 
allow hunself to take of the W. side of 
Thebes. Grossing the river to Luxor 
in his boat the same evening, he will 
be enabled to wsdk up early the next 
morning to the temple, while asses are 
preparing for his ride to Kamak. 

3rd Day. — Luxor will occupy a 
very short time, and he will then go 
to Kamak, partly by what was once a 
long avenue of sphinxes, remains of 
which he will see just before he 
reaches the outskirts of those miu«. 



He had better look over the whole of 
Kamak the first duy, and reserve a 
closer investigation for a second visit, 
2 days being certainly not too much 
for tne mere examination of this im- 
mense ruin. It is, however, possible 
to do it in one, and the traveller who 
merely wishes to tay he hat teen 
Thebes may get through it aU in 3 
dayt. 



THEBES. 

The name Thebes is corrupted tram 
the Tip^ of the ancient flgypUan 
language, the Tipe of the Copta» 
which, in tiie Memphitic dialect of 
Coptic, is pronounced Thaba, easily 
converted into OvyjBm, or Thebes. 
Some writers have confined themselves 
to a closer imitation of the Egyptian 
word ; and Pliny and Juvenal have 
both adopted Thebe, in the singular 
number, as the name of this city. In 
hieroglyphics it is written Ap, Ap6, 
or witli the feminine article Tdp^ the 
meaning of which appears to be *' (^ 
head," Thebes being the capital of the 
countiT. 

Thebes was also called Diospolia 
(Magna\ which answers to Amunei, 
" the abode of Amun," the Egyptian 
Jupiter. The city stood partly on tho 
E., partly on the W. of the Nile; 
thoup^h the name T^pe (Thebes) was 
apphed to the whole city on either 
bank. The w^tem divis^g n had the 
distinctive appellation of Pathyris. or, 
as Ptolemy writes it, Tathyris, being 
under the pec^Mtr prntrtHiinn of 
Athor, who is called ''the ^xoSSSat 
oTHie West;" for though 
Amun-re) was the chieiC 
shipped th^e, as well as in 
quaners' oFDiospolis, Athor had a 
peculiar claim over the Necropolis 
beneath the western mountain, wnere 
she was fabulously reported to re- 
ceive the setting sun into her arms. 
Pathyris was Pathros; though Jere- 
miah (xliv. 35) probably alludea to 
another city of Athor in the Delta. 

In the tune of the Ptolemies the 
western division of the city, or, ** Uie 
Libyan suburb^'' was divided into dif- 
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ferent quarters, as the Mexnnoma (or 
Memnonda) ; and even the tcmibs 
were portioned off into districts, at- 
tached to l^e quarters of the town. 
Thus we 'find tliat Thynabunum, 
where the priests of Osiris were bu- 
ried, belonged to and stood witiiin the 
limits of the Memnonia. It is probable 
that in late times, when the city and 
its territory were divided into 2 sepa^ 
rate nomes, the portion on the western 
bank being under the protection of 
Athor, received the name "Pathy- 
ritic;" and Thebes being afterwards 
broken up into several sinkll detached 
towns, which was the case even in 
Strabo's time, PuthyriB became a di^ 
tinct city. 

The period of its foundation still 
remains, like that of Memphis, the 
capital of Lower Egjrpt, enveloped in 
that obscurity which is the fate of all 
the moert ancient cities ; but from the 
names of the oldest kings seen about 
Memphis, it is evident that Thebes was 
not so ancient as the capital of Lower 
Egypt; and there is even reason to 
suppose that Hermonthis (now Erment) 
was older than Thebes. 

Ancient authors do not agree as to 
the extent of this city, which, accord- 
ing to Strabo, was 80 stadia in length, 
while Diodorus allows the circuit to 
liave been only 140 — a disparitv which 
may be partially reconciled by sup- 
po:iing that the latter speaks of it 
when still an infant city. The epithet 
Uecatompylos, applied to it by Homer, 
has generally besn thought to refer to 
the 100 gates of its wall of circuit ; 
but this difficulty is happily solved by 
an observation of Diodorus, that many 
suppose them ** to have been the pro- 
pylffia of the temples," and that this 
metaphorical expression rather implies 
a plurality than a definite number. 
Wore it not so, the reader might be 
surprised to learn that thitf 100-gated 
city was never enclosed by a wall — a 
fact follv proved by the non-existence 
of the least vestige of it; for, even 
allowing it to have been of crude 
brick, it would, from its great thick- 
ness, have survived the ravages of 
time, equally with those of similar 
material of the early epoch of the 



third Thothmes. Or, supposing it to 
have been destroyed bv the waters of 
the inundation, and buried by the 
alluvial deposit, in those parts whidi 
stood on the cultivated land, the rocky 
and uninundated acclivity of the hdger 
would at least have retained some 
traces of its former existence, even 
were it razed to the ground. 

It is not alone from the authority of 
ancient writers that the splendour and 
power of tliis city (which had the 
reputation of furnishing 20,000 armed 
cnariots from its vicimty) are to bo 
estimated ; but the extent of the 
Egyptian conquests addbg continu- 
ally to the riches of the metropolis, 
the magnificence of the edifices which 
adorned it, the ?tix0 of the individuals 
who inhabited it, the spoil taken 
thence by the Persians, and the gold 
and silver collected after the burning 
of the city, amply testify the immAnHn 
wealth of Egyptian Thebes. 

The immense army which a force 
of 20,000 chariots would imply was 
not of course raised at 'Diebes alone ; 
which Diodorus seems to admit; but 
he also miscalculates the number when 
he computes the chariots at 20,000, 
and reckons only 100 stables and 200 
horses in each, which, allowing 2 to 
each car, will only supply hidf the 
number. Moreover, he places these 
stables between Thebes and Memphis. 

The greatest step towards the de- 
cline and fall of this city was the pre- 
ference given to Lower Egypt (but 
not to Memphis, as Diodorus sup- 
poses) ; and the r emoval of the ^seat 
of government to TanisqiuLB] ^ 
and subsequently "^""Saii^ndLAifiX? 
a^dn^ proved as disastrous to the 
welfare, as the Persian invasion to 
the splendour, of the capital of Upper 
Egypt. Commercial wealth, on the 
accession of the Ptolemies, began to 
flow through other channels; Goptos 
and Apolfinopolis succeeded to the 
lucrative trade of Arabia, and El^opia 
no longer contributed to the revenues 
of Thebes. And its subsequent de- 
struction, after a 3 years' siege, by 
Ptolemy Lathyrus, struck a dcAih- 
blow to the wel&re and existence of 
this capital, which was theooelbrth 
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scaroelv deemed an Egyptian dty. 
Some few repairs were, however, made 
to its dilapidated temples by Euer- 
getes IL and some of the later 
Ptolemies; but it remained depopu- 
lated, and at the time of Strabo's visit 
it was already divided into small de- 
tached villages. 

The principal part of the city, pro- 
perly so called, lay on the £. baiik ; 
that on the opposite side, which oaor 
tarned the quarter of the Memnoniai 
and the whole of its extensive Necro- 
polis bore the name of the Libyan 
8aburb> It is not certain whether or 
no cultivated spots of land were in 
early times admitted amidst the houses; 
but it appears from the sculptures of 
the tombs that the principal inhabit- 
ants had extensive gardens attached 
to their mansions, independent of 
their villas and &ims outside the 
city ; and in the reigns of the Ptole- 
mies several parcels of land were sold 
and let within the interior of the 
Idbyan suburb. 

The most an cient remai ns no w 
existing at Thebes'are unqu^taonably 
in tl^e great temple of Kamak, the 
largest and most splendid ruin of 
which perhaps either ancient or mo- 
dem times can boasts being the work 
of a number of successive monarchs, 
each anxious to surpass his prede- 
cessor by increasing the dimensions 
and proporticMis of the part he added. 
It is tnis fact whidi enables us to 
account for the diminutive size of the 
older parts of this extensive building. 
And to their comparatively limited 
scale, oflering greater facility, as their 
vicinity to the sanctuary greater 
temptation, to an invadiog enemy to 
destroy them, added to their remote 
antiquity, are to be attributed their 
dilapidated state, and the total dis- 
appearance of the sculptures executed 
during the reigns of the Pharaohs, 
who preceded Osirtasen I., the first 
kin^ of the 12th dynasty, and the 
earliest monarch yrhoee name exists 
on the monuments of Eastern Thebes. 
There are, however, the vestiges of an 
older building on the W. bank, where 
I have met with the name of Amun- 
iTt-ho I., the last king of the 11th 



dynasty, among the few fragments that 
remain of it, near the entrance of the 
Assase^f at jjloomeh ; and the tombs 
of two Enentef kings of the 9th 
dynasty were found in the hill of 
Drah-aboo-Negga on the same (west- 
ern) side of the river. 

I cannot too ofben repeat that, in 
order to enjoy a visit to the ruins of 
this city, Karna k. from being the mosix N 
splendid, giouid be tiie last visited by ) | | 

g^A afaitngy, whn will thon hft fchtfl to 

appreciate the smaller monuments of 
the western bank, the *' Libyan suborb 
of Thebes," which included the ex- 
tensive quarter of the Memnonia, and 
reached to the small temple of Adrian 
on tlie W., and, in the opposite direo- 
tion, as far as the eastern tombs of its 
immense cemetery. 

1. Temple-Palace at Old I^oobkzb. 

To commence with the ruins nearest 
the river; the first object worthy of 
notice is the gmfti^ |»rmpift.p^iftr« 

Old Eloomeh ((jk)orna), dedicf 
Amun. the Thenm Jupiter, by Sethi I., 
and completed by his son Bemeses 11., 
the supposed Sesostris of the Greeks. 
It is sometimes called J^sr e* Rubay)^ 

Its plan offers tlie usual symme- 
tro^nooia of Egyptian monuments, but 
it presents a marked deviation from 
the ordinary distribution of the parta 
The entrance leads through a pylom^, 
or pylon, bearing, in addition to the 
name of the founder, that of Re- 
meses III., beyond which is a dromos 
of 128 ft, whose mutilated nihinxcs 
are scarcely traceable amidst the 
mounds and ruins of Arab hovels. A 
second pylon termuiates this, and com- 
mences a second dromos of nearly 
similar length, extending to the colon- 
nade or corridor in front of the temple, 
whose columns, of one of th e olqest 
EQq;tJiUID..Q|derB, are crowned by an 
abacus, which appears to unite the 
staUcB of water-plants that compose the 
shaft and capital. 

Of the interoolumniations of these 
10 colmnns 3 only agree in breadth, 
and a similar discrepancy is observed 
in the doorways whioh form the 8 
entrances to the building. The temple 
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jtaelf presents a central hall about 
W IL in length, supported by 6 co- 
lumns, havuig on either side 3 small 
chambers, one of which leads to a 
lateial hall, and the opposite one to a 
passage and open court on the £. side. 
Upon the upper end of the hall open 5 
other chambers, the centre one of 
which leads to a large room, supported 
by 4 square pillars, beyond which was 
the sanctuary itself: but the N. end of 
this temple is in too dilapidated a 
state to enable us to make an accurate 
restoration of its innermost chambers. 
The lateral hall on the W., which 
probably belonged to the palace of the 
king, is supported by 2 oolunms, and 
loads to 3 other rooms, behind which 
are the vestiges of other apartments ; 
and on the £. side, besides a large 
hypsBtbral court, were several similar 
chambers, extending also to the north* 
em extremity of its precincts. On the 
architrave over tli< =» ytm^nr is the 
aeciicauon or liemeses U., to whom, in 
his character of Phrah (Pharaoh), or 
the Sun, under the symbolic form of 
a hawk, Amunre is presenting the 
emblem of life. Therein, after the 
usual titles of the king, we are told 
that '* Bemeses, the beloved of Amun, 
has dedicated this work to his &ther 
Amunre, king of the gods, having 
made additions for him to the temple 
of his father, the king (fostered by jRa 
and Truth), the Son of the Sun rSethi)." 
The whole of this part of the ouilding 
bears the name of Kemeses IL, though 
his father is repres^ited in some of 
the sculptures as taking part in the 
religious ceremonies, and assisting in 
ma^ng offerings to the deities of the 
temple he had founded. 

On the N.W. side of the inner wal l 
of this oorrldo y ^ the arfcs or serines of 
queen Ames-Kofriare (or T-Nofriare), 
and of Sethi, are borne each by 12 
priests, in the ^ procession of shrines,*' 
attended by a &n-bearer and high- 
priest to the god of the temple ; uid 
in a small tablet, added at a later 
period, the king Pthah-se-pthah is 
represented in presence of Amunre, 
AmoB-Xofiiare, Sethi, and Bemeses II., 
receiving t)ie emblems of royal power 
from the hands of the ddty. 



The most interesting part of this 
temple is the lateral had! on the W^ 
adcj which, wiin ine '6 cnambers 
behind it, king Sethi dedicated to his 
fiither Bemeses I.; but^ dying before 
the completion of the hall, nis son 
Bemeses II. added the sculptures that 
cover the interior and corridor in front 
of it. Those within the firunt wall, on 
the ri hand entering the door, repre- 
sent, in the lower compartment, lang 
Bemeses 11. introduced by Bbtndoo 
to Amunre, behind whom stands his 
grand&ther Bemeses I., bearing the 
emblems of Osiris. Over him we 
read: "The good Gkxl, Lord of the 
world; son of the Sun, lord of the 
powerful, Bemeses deceased, esteemed 
by the great God, Lord of Abydus, 
(t.s. Onris).'* Thoth, the god of ^ 
letters, notes off the years of the 1. 
panegyrics of the king on a palm- J 
brandi, the symbol of a year. In the 
compartment above this he is intro- 
duced to the deity by Atmoo (Atum), 
and by Mandoo (Munt), who, pre- 
senting him with the emblem of life, 
says, **I have accompanied you in 
order that you may dedicate the temple 
to your fattier Amunre." In the com- 
partment over the door, 2 figures of cv 
Bemeses L71 seated in sacred shrines, ^ 
receive th^offerings or liturgies of his 
gTandsan,^one wearing the crown of 
the upper, the other tluit of the lower 
country. On the other side of the 
door the king is offering to Amunre, 
Khonso^ and Bemeses I.; and on the 
side walls King Sethi also partakes of 
similar honours. 

In the centre chamber Sethi offi- '^ 
dates before tne tiajanboi his father y 
placed in a shrine, like that bdbro 
mentioned; from which it is evident 
that Bemeses II. continued the dedi- 
cations to the 1st Bemeses, which had 
been commenced by his &ther, as the 
hieroglyphics themselves state. Ail 
the lat^al chambers and the hyp»- 
ihral court are of Bemeses n.; and 
on the jambs of the sid^-doors in the 
greathall the name of his sonPthah- 
men was added in the succeeding rdgn. 
Queen Ames-Nofriare occurs again in 
the court ; and on the outside of the 
NJB. comer, and on the fragment of a 
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wall on the other (S.W.) side, is an 
Ethiopian ox and caprioom, which are 
brought by some of the minor priests 
for the service of the temple. Little 
else is deserving of notice in this rain, 
if we except the statue and shrine of 
Amunre ; whose dd^ the king iias just 
opened, previous to his performing 
** the prescribed ceremonies ** in honour 
of the deity. In the hieroglyphics, 
though mum defiEioed, we read, ** Be- 
hold, 1 open . . . my father Amunre." 

Following the edge of the culti- 
vated land, and about 180 yards to 
the W. of this building, are ttoo muU' 
lated statues of Bemeses II., of black 
granite, with a few substructions to 
the N. of them ; and 770 yards further 
to the W. lies in the cultivated soil 
a sandstone hiock of Remeses III., pre- 
senting in high relief the figure of 
that loLUg between Obiris and Pthah. 
It was amidst the mounds at the 
mouth of the Assase^^ to the north- 
ward of this, that I found the remains 
of a building (probably a temple) 
bearing the name of Amun-m-he I., 
already mentioned (p, 326) ; and 1460 
ilh beyond the sandstone block, to the 
westward, is a cnide-hritk endoture^ 
with large towers, which once con- 
tained witliin it a sandstone temple, 
dating probably In the reign of the 
8rd Thothmes, whose name is stamped 
on the bricks. 

Various stone fragments and re- 
maios of crude brick walls, proclaim 
the existence of other ruins in its 
vicinity ; and about l^OM ft fiilher to 
the S.W. is the Semeseum, or go^gg; 

neously caiied tne Memnonium. There 
is, however, reason to sm>pose that it 
was the Memnonium of^etiabo^ and 
that the title of Miamun, attached to 
the name of Remeses II., bemg cor^ 
rupted by the Greeks rato Memnon, 
became the origia of the word Mem- 
nonium or Memnonia, since we find 
it again applied to Uie buildings at 
Abydus, which were finished by the 
same monarch. Strabo^ who s^s that 
if Ismandes is the same as Memnon 
these monuments at Thebes should 
have the same title of Memnonian as 
those at Abydus, appears to have had 



in view the palace-temple of Remeses 
Miamun; and it was not till after 
Btrabo's time tiiat the name of Mem- 
non was applied to the vocal statue of 
the plain. In short, Ffeel persuaded, 
1st, that the word Miamim led them 
to imagine him the Memnon men- 
tioned by Homer, and thence to apply 
the word Memnonian to the buildings 
erected by Remeses II.; Shidly, that 
later visitors to Thebes, stmcK with 
the miraculous powers of the vocal 
statue, transferred the name of the 
only monarch with whom they tnp^ 
posed themselves acquainted to the 
object they admired; and Srdly, that 
they ascribed to Memnon the tomb of 
Remeses V. in like manner, from his 
having the title of Amunmai or 
Miamun. 

The belief that this, and other mo* 
numents called Memnonia, had h&m 
built or finished by the Ethiopians, 
may be used as an argument in favour 
of the opinion that the name Ethiopia 
was sometimes applied to the Thebaad ; 
but this conieotuie may also be offered 
respecting the name Memnon having 
been given to Amunoph III. — ^that 
Amunoph, being of the same family as 
the ** Stranger Kings" who usurped 
the throne at his death, and who 
appear to have been Asiatic Cushites 
or Ethiopians, was called "Memnon 
the Ethiopian " from his Cushite origin. 
And Susa, called aorv McfiyoytOF, was a 
Cushite city, from which Memnon 
(marked as an Oriental by being the 
son of Aurora) came to Troy. 



2. MEMNomm ob Rehesbum. 

For eymmetty of architecture and 
elegance of sculpture the Memnonium 
may vie with any other Egvptian 
monument No traces are visibJe of 
the dromos that probably existed before 
the pyramidal towers which form the 
&faae of its fipt area--a o^mt-w hnaft 
breadth of 180 rt, exoeediiig the l^igt^ 
by nearly 13 yards, was reduced to a 
more just proportion by the introduo- 
tion of a double avenne of columns on 
either side, extending from the towns 
to the N. wall. lu this area, on the it. 
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of a flight of Btepfl leading to the next 
oourt, was a dtflpendous Syenite statue 
of the king, seated on a throne, in the 
usual attitude of Egyptian figures, the 
hands resting on his knees, indicative 
of that tran(^uillity which he had re- 
turned to enjoy in Egypt after the 
fatigues of victory. But the hand of 
the destroyer has levelled this monu- 
ment of Egyptian grandeur, whose 
colossal fragments lie scattereid round 
the pedestal; and its shivered throne 
evinoes the force used for its destruc- 
tion. 

If it is a matter of surprise how the 
Egyptians could transport and erect a 
mass of such dimensions, the means 
employed for its ruin are scarcely less 
wonderful; nor should we hesitate to 
account for the shattered appearance of 
the lower part hy attrihuting it to the 
explosive force of powder, had that 
composition been known at the sup- 
posed period of its destruction. But is 
this early destruction certain? The 
throne and legs are completely de- 
stroyed, and reduced to comparatively 
small fiagments, while the upper part, 
broken at the waist, is merely thrown 
back upon the ground, and lies in that 
position which was the conseaucnce of 
its £all ; nor are there any marks of the 
wedge or other instrument which should 
have been employed for reducing those 
fragments to the state in which they 
now appear. The fissures seen across 
the head and in the pedestal are the 
work of a later period, when some of 
the pieces were cut for millstones by 
the Arabs. To say that this is the 
largest statue in Egyp t will convey no 
ili^ ol lli6 gigantic siie or enormous 
weight of a mass which, from an ap- 
proximate calculation, exceeded, when 
entire, nearly 3 times the solid con- 
tents of the great obelisk of Kamak, 
and weighed about 887 tons. 

No building in Thebes corresponds 
exactly with the description given of the 
tomb of Osymandyas by HecatsBus. Dio- 
dorus, who quotes hxa work, gives the 
dimensions of the first or outer court, 
2 plethra (181 fk. 8 in. Eng,), agreeing 
very nearly with the breadth, but not 
with the length, of that now before us; 
but the succeeding court, of 4 plethra, 
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neither agrees with this, nor can agree 
with that of any other Egyptian 
edifice, since the plan of an Egyptian 
building invariably requires a diminu- 
tion, but no increase, of dimensions* 
from the entrance to the inner cham- 
bers : and while the body of the 
temple, behind the portico, retained 
one uniform breadth, the areas in 
front, and frequently the portico itself^ 
exceeded the inner portion of it by 
their projecting sides. The peristyle 
and <* columns in the form of living 
beings," roofed colonnade, sitting 
statues, and triple entrance to a cham^ 
her supported by columns, agree well 
with the approach to the great hall of 
this temple : and the largest statue in 
Egypt can only be in the building be- 
fore us. Yet the sculptures to which ho 
alludes remind us rather of those of 
Mede<^net Haboo; and it is possible 
that either Uecateus or Diodorus may 
have united or confounded the details 
of the two edifices. I have therefore 
introduced the accompanying plan of 
the Memnonium. 

The ^ecoud area is about 140 ft by 
170, having on'tTie S. and K. sides a 
row of Osiride pillars, connected with 
each other by 2 lateral corridors of 
circular columns. Three flig hts i>f 
steps . lead to the nortnem corridor 
rwhich may be called the portico), 
behind the Oairide pillars, the centre 
one having on each side a black 
granite statue of Remeses II., the base 
of whose throne is cut to flt the talus 
of the ascent. 

Behind the columns of the northern 
corridor, and on either side of the 
central door of the great hall, is a 
limestone pedestal, wliich, to judge 
from the space left in the sculptures, 
must have once supported the sitting 
figure of a lion, or perhaps a statue 
of the king. Three entrances open 
into thegrand.iAy, W(ih wiih a sculp- 
taj^dnlSorwdy oT black granite ; and 
between the 2 firut columns of the 
central avenue, 2 pedestals supported 
(one on either side^ 2 other statues of 
the king. Twelve massive columns, 
32 fl. 6 higli, without the abacus, and 
21 ft. 3 in circumference, form a double 
line along the centre of this hall, and 
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Plan of the Memnonium, showing its resem- 
blance to the descrtptioa of the Tomb of 
Ofljmandyasi given by Diodoros: — 



A, A, Towers of the Predion, «wwA*»m . . 

ro itM¥ Mif'Of BiirktBpow,TO i wifros rrmpoKom 

KM ntvrt inixW'** »• ^« entrance, " nir turn- 

tov*' c, c the area, •• 8uA0oyn *« mnw euwc 

Aitfii^y ireptOTuXor TtTpoy»voi', tKoartf^ rrXxv 

pat ov<n}$ rtrraptov trActfpwr." . . "orri T»r 

ictwvwv. <w8ia . . itwokL»a," as at H. H, in the 

next oonrt; the area was open in the centre, 

and covered at the sides, ■ nw ofto^v . . «iri 

vKaroi £v<iv opywuaF." . . " cf ijs 6« tow ntput-^ 

rvAov TOVTMi fraXiiK crtpoy «Mnrfov ko*. wAmvo. 

. . **wap« <c Ti|F tioviov (k) or^pMUTo* rpfW 

c( wot Attfow . . rovTwi' cm fiei' Koftj/ievov (») 

vtrapycir fuywrw navrw rwv Kar Aiyvirroi'. 

u Is the lioge sitting Colossus of Hemeses the 

areat, close to the second entnuoe b. "ftcra 

U rw irvXMifa (r, f) ircpMTvAoy tw irporcpov 

o^MAoyittTvpov (q. o) ck y yXv^xic . . tiiXawras 

Twwitktfiov.'* The battle scenes oceor on these 

walls, and at i are traces of sculptares relating 



18 of smaller dimensions (17 ft 8 in. 
oirciimferenoe), to the rt. and ]., com- 
plete the total of the 48, which sup- 
ported its solid roof studded with stars 
on an azure ground. To the hall, 
which measures 100 ft. by 133, suc- 
ceeded 8 central and 6 lateral cham- 
bers, indicating by a small flight of 
steps the gradual ascent of the rock on 
which tliis edifice is constructed. Of 9, 
2 only of the central apartments now 
remain, each supported by 4 columns, 
and each measuring about 30 ft. by 55 ; 
but the vestiges of their walls, and the 
appearance of the rock, which h&<i been 
levelled to form an area around the 
exterior of the building, point out 



to the war ; but that part, as well as J. Is now 
in ruins. At K, the nnt wall on the right I 
entering, the king is besieging a dty surrounded I 
fey a river, • Kara rw wptrrov nwr tmx**' i*) \ 
Tov fiaxrikta . . voKtopKOvma TctYOf viro «t>- ' 
TopLov ircptppvroi'." On the second wall were 
the captives led by the king " ra r« otioia koa 
rm xctpof ovK cxovrac," asat Medeenet H&boo; 
and in the centre of the area was "^ tW/f in 
the open air " waiBpwy*' showing this court 
was also hypcethral in the centre. *' Kara S* 
rv¥ TcAcvroior TOiXM* virapx<tv ofipuurraK ca- 
thtfLwmK 6vo'' L and m,— the bead of the Utter 
ui which is now in the Britibh Museum ; " wop* 
o(f CKToSovc rpei? (x, O, V) tx tow r«pi«TuAov, 
Ka£^ Of oucor vwapxitv woorvAov (<i) m^mv 
rpoirov Karco'KevavytcMM', tKotmiv wAcvpov 
<XOKTa UvKt$fiOv." B and s are pedestals, 
perhnpe belonging to some of the statues be 
mentions. "efi|« 8" virapx*i'>' irynnarw ot«or 
wam6awuv irAifpii," perhaps rererring to the 
whole naoe containing the chambers u, v, T, z. 
•*e^TI? a virapx*u' rriv ccpar ^l^^toftl«lJV "* (U V 
or v) **avv*\€K £c rovrn rw 09ur atrayvvw 
cucovav, TOW ficunKeut, OftoM»v SMpo^opovv^of a. 
imocniKoy qr ckootok," which is refearred to in 
the sculptures of w and x. Whether hia de- 
scription of the parts beyond this is correct we 
cannot dedde, as the chambers are oitlrely 
destroyed, and the general plan is scaroelj to 
be traced. And though Dr. Lepsius has con- 
tinued the excavations made by Mr. Salt in 
this port, the exact plan does not appear to be 
ascertained. Indeed, as it is probable that Hecai^ 
Usus (who is DiodoroB* authority) was not ad- 
mitted beyond the great hall q, the informatiaD 
obtained of this part must have rested solely on 
report. Moreover, In this portion, he appears 
to have united or confounded two ba|lcHsga, 
the temple of Remeaes the Qreat, and that of 
Kemesee III. at Medeenet Hiboo ; though, with 
the exception of the measurement of the areas 
(four plethra square), his description of the flnit 
part of the Tomb of 0:«ymandyas agrees very 
cloaely with the edifice before us ; but we may 
be allowed to question its having been a tomb, 
or having been erected by that monarch. 
T, Battle scene, where the testudo occurs. 
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their original extent. Tlie scnlptures, 
much more interesting than the archi- 
tectoral details, have soflfered much 
more from the hand of the destroyer ; 
and of the many curious battle-scenes 
which adorned its walls, 4 only now 
remain ; though the traces of another 
may be perceived behind the gnoiite 
eolosBUB on the N. &ce of the walL 

On the N. fay^ o f ^||ift fyB tem pyra - 
midal Um &[ or propylon is represented 
Ihe captiiie of several towns from an 
Aoatic enemy, whose chiefs are led in 
bonds by the victorious Egyptians to- 
wards their camp. Several of these 
towns are introduced into the picture, 
each bearing its name in hieroglyphic 
characters, which state them to have 
been talcen in the 4th year of king 
Bemeses II. 

This important fact satiBfieuitorily 
shows that the early part of the reigns 
of their most illustrious monarchs was 
employed in extending their conquests 
abroad, which they returned to com- 
memorate on the temples and palaces 
their captives assisted in constructing. 
And, claiming tije enjo3rment of that 
tranquillity their arms had secured, 
they employed the remainder of tbeir 
reigns in embellishing their capital, 
and in promoting the internal prosperity 
of the country. 

Among early nations cruelty, or at 
least harah conduct to an enemy, has 
ever been looked upon as the attribute 
of a conqueror ; and the power of a 
monarch, or the valour of a nation, was 
estimated by the inexorability of their 
character. Thus AchiUes is to be re- 
presented as "inexorabilis, acer, jura 
neget sibi nata;*' and the Egyptian 
BculptorB appear to have intended to 
convey the same idea to the spectator ; 
confiiming a remark of Gibbon, that 
"conquerors and poets of every age 
have felt the truth of a system which 
derives the sublime from tiie principle 
of terror." In the scene before us, an 
insolent soldier pulls the beard of his 
helpless captive, while others wantonly 
beat a suppliant; and the display of 
this principle is the more striking, as 
the Egyptians on other occasions have 
recorded tbeir humane treatment of an 
enemy in distress. 
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Beyond thes e is a corps of infetntry 
in'TSIQBSm^, flanked by a strong 
body of chariots ; and a camp, indi- 
cated by a rampart of Egyptian shields, 
with a wicke r gateway , guarded by four 
companies of sentries, who are on duty 
on the inner side, forms the most inte- 
resting object in the picture. Hero the 
booty taken from tne enemy is col- 
lected ; oxen, chariots, plaustra^ horses, 
asses, sacks of gold, represent the con- 
fusion incident after a battle; and the 
richness of the spoil is expressed by I 
the weight of a bag of gold, underj 
which an ass is about to fiedl. One' 
chief is receiving the salutation of a \ 
foot-soldier ; another, seated amidst the 1 
spoil, strings his bow ; and a sutler sus- ' 
pends a waternakin on a pole he has 
fixed in the ground. Below this a body 
of infantry marches homewards; and 
beyond them the long, attended by his 
fiin-bearers, holds forth his hand to re- 
ceive the homage of the priests and 
principal persons, who approach his 
tiirone to congretulate his return. His 
charioteer is also in attendance, and the 
high-spirited horses of his car are with 
difficulty restrained by three grooms 
who hold them. Two captives below 
this are doomed to be be»ten by four 
Egyptian soldiers ; while they in vain, 
with outstretched hands, imploro the 
clemency of their heedless conqueror. 

The sculptur ea.on t he gatewaj refer 
to the fttn^nies, or aesemblies, of the 
king, to whom different divinities are 
said to *' give life and power " (or 
'* pure life ). Over this gate passes a 
staircase, leading to the top of the 
building, whose entrance lies on the 
exterior nf \^ R, mja ^ f 

Upon the W. tower i s represented a V ^ . 
battle, in which tbe king discharges/ 
his arrows on- the broken lines and*^'* 
flying chariots of the enemy ; and his 
figure and car are again introduced, on 
the upper part, over the smaller sculp- 
tures. In a Bxnall compartment beyond r 
these, which is formed by the end of I 
the corridor of the area, he stands I 
armed with a battle-axe, about to slay 
the captives he holds beneath him, who, 
in the hieroghrphics above, are called 
" the chiefs of the foreign countries." 
In the n ext compartoa ent. attended by 
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his fan-bearers, and still wearing his 
helmet, he approaches the temple ; and 
to this the hieroglyphics before him 
appear to allude. 

On the N. fi^^ pf tha R p wall of 
^e ne xt a^ea is another historical such 
ject, r^fesonling Bemeses IL pursuing 
an enemy, whose numerous chariots, 
flying over the plain, endeavour to 
r^ain the river, and seek shelter under 
the fortified walls of their city. And 
BO forcibly do the details of this picture 
call to mind the battles of the Iliad, 
that some of them might serve as illus- 
trations to that poem. 

In order to check the approach of 
the Egyptians, the enemy has crossed 
the river, whose stream, divided into a 
double fosse, surrounded the towered 
walls of their fortified city, and opposed 
their advance by a considerable body of 
chariots; while a large reserve of in- 
fiantry, having crossed the bridges^ is 
posted on the other bank, to cover the 
retreat or second tlieir advance; but, 
routed by the Egyptians, they are 
forced to throw themselves back upon 
the town, and many, in recrossing the 
tiver, are either carried away by the 
stream, or fall under the arrows of 
the invaders. Those who have suc- 
ceeded in reaching the opposite bank 
are rescued by tlieir friends, who, 
drawn up in three plialanxes described 
in the liicroglyphics as 8000 strong), 
witness the defeat of their comrades, 
and the flight of the remainder of their 
chariots. Some carry to the rear the 
lifeless corpse of their chief, who has 
been drowned in the river, and in vain 
endeavour to restore life, by holding 
his head downwards to expel the water ; 
and others implore tlie clemency of the 
victor, and acknowledge him their con- 
queror and lord. 

Above tliis battle-scene is aproces- 
sion 01 priests, bearing tne figures of 
the ThJban ancestors of Bemeses II. 
The first of these is Menes ; then Man- 
moph, or Mantoftep I., another Diospo- 
litan king, of the 11th dynasty; and 
after him those of the 18th dynasty. 
The intermediate monarchs after Menes 
and Mantoftep are omitted, probably 
from Bemeses tracing his descent di- 
^^eoUy fh>m those two kings. The 



remaining subjects are similar to those 
in the coronation of the king at Me- 
de^net Hiboo, where the flight of the 
four carrier pigeons ; the king cutting 
ears of com, a^rwards o£fered to the 
god of generation; the queen; the 
sacred b^ ; and the figures of his an- 
oestors, placed before the god, are more 
easily traced from the greater preserva- 
tion of that building. 

Beyond the W. ^ staircase of the N. 
oorriabr7" ' the" king kneels before 
Amunre, Maut, and Khons or Khonso ; 
Thotb np lfcftH nn hiH paitir»-Kr.^tw»ii tho 
feem of tlie panegyrics ; and the Gods 
Mandoo and Atmoo introduce Bemeses 
into the presence of that triad of deities. 

On the other side, forming ^e & 

" "" is a small hA 
isnng Dattle, where the use of the 
ladder ana of the testudo throws consi- 
derable light on the mode of warfore at 
that early period. The town, situated 
on a lofty rock, is obstinately defended, 
and many are hurled headlong from its 
walls by the spears, arrows, and stones 
of the besiegea ; they, however, on the 
nearer appr^u^h of the Egyptian king, 
are obliged to sue for peace, and send 
heralds with presents to deprecate his 
fiuy; while nis infantiy, commanded 
by his sons, are putting to the sword 
the routed enemy they nave overtaken 
beneath the walls, where they bad in 
vain looked for rehige, the gates being 
already beset by the Egyptian troops. 
r I do not pretend to decide against 
what nation this war was waged ; but 
it is sufficiently evident that a people 
of Asia are here represented; and 
though some may think these hostili- 
ties were carriea on in the Delta, I 
cannot allow myself to be misled by so 
unfounded an hypothesis. I believe 
that the seat of the long war, waged by 
the Egyptians against these noitheni 
nations, was in tiie neighbourhood of 
Assyria and the Euphrates : and there 
is every probability that, were we 
aoquaintea with the earlier geography 
of the intermediate provinces and towns 
from Egypt to that country, we should 
find they agreed with tlie names at- 
tached to the cnptives in the temples 
and tombs of Thebes. If it be deemed 
too much for the power and extent of 
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^KTP^ that tbeir annies sliould liave 
been able to reacb the distant borders 
of Assyria, every one will admit the' 
feet that " Necho, king of Kgypt, came 
up to fight against Oarrhemisn, by Eu- 
pnrates," in the reign of Josiab, whose 
imprudent interference cost him his 
kingdom and his life. Still stronger, 
indeed, is the following express state- 
ment of the former extent of the Egyp- 
tian dominions, that '*the king of 
Egypt came not again any more out 
of his land ; for the king of Babylon 
had taken from the river (torrent) of 
£g3rpt, tmto the river Euphrates, all 
that pertained to the king of Egjrpt.'' 
And even if the authority of Herodotus, 
who makes the Golchians an Egyptian 
colony, and of Diodoms, who speaks of 
their Bactrian subjects, were called in 
question, yet the circumstantial and 
prepondemting evidence of tlie Scrip- 
tures leaves no room to doubt that the 
arms of the early and more potent Egyp- 
tian monarch 8 nad extended at least as 
far as the Euphrates and the neigh- 
bouring countries. Kor does Egyptian 
Bculptwe fail to prove this interesting 
historical fact, which, independent of 
the colour of those people, of much 
lighter hue than the inhabitants of the 
Kile, is confirmed by the dress and fea- 
tures of the prisoners of Tirhaka,— 
the Assyrians of Sennacherib, — who 
are similar to some of those captured 
by the earlier Pharaohs. 

the architraves presents a long inscrip- 
tion,pTtf{SUrillIg that Amunmai Bemeses 
has made the sculptures (or the work) 
for his father Amunre, king of the 
gods, and that he has erected the 

hall of hewn stone, good and 

hard blocks, supported by fine columns 
(alluding, firom their form, to those of 
the oen&l colonnade") in addition to 
(the side) columns (oeing similar to 
those of the lateral colonnades). At 
the IJpr^T '^'^ ftf t^*" hfllli on the 
T*nrth- yfM<; y nlf ^^'^ ^^"ff ronftivflg the 
falchion and sceptres from Ammire, 
who is attended by the goddess Maut ; 
and in the hieroglyphics mention is 
made of this palace of Bemeses, of 
which the deity is taid to be the guar- 
dian. We also learn from them that 
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the king is to smite the hends of his 
foreign enemies with the former, and 
with the latter to defend or rule his 
country, Egypt. On the corresponding 
wall he receives the emblems iSf ilfti 
ttTRTpower from Amunre, attended by 
Khons, in the presence of the lion- 
headed goddess. Below these com* 
partments, on eit her wbI i, is a proces- 
sion of the IWyiliyihree sons of the 
king; and on the west comer are three 
of his daughters, but without their 
names. His thirteenth son is here 
called Pthahmen, and it is highly pro- 
bable that he was his successor; for, 
in addition to his having the same 
name, a kingly prenomen is here pre- 
fixed to TBlTTme oTTneroglyjihics in 
which he is mentioned. This prefix 
was perhaps added on his becomin<^ 
heir apptirent by the demise of his 
elder brothers, though it was altered 
again on his assumption of the crown. 
On the rftiliTio> nf thA ||>yt^ ^Jiftir^^" 



is an astronomical subject, 
upper side of it are the twelve Egyp- 
tian months, and at the end of Mesore 
a spa ce seem s to, be left for the five 
day8~t)f th6 epact, opposite which is 
the rising of the dog-star, under the 
figure of Isis-Sothis. In the hiero- 
glyphics of the border of this picture, 
mention is made of the columns and of 
the building of this chamber with 
** hard stone, ' where apparently were 
deposited the •• Ixwks of Thoth." On 
the iml la are sculptimsd eacred KtlsS^ 
borne in procession by the priests ; and 
at the base of the door lea^ling to the 
next apartment is an inscription, pur- 
porting that the king had dedicated it 
to Amun, and mention seems to be 
made of its being beautified with gold 
and precious ornaments. The door' 
itself was of two folds, turning on 
bronze pins, which moved in circular 
grooves of the same metal, since re-i 
moved from the stones in which they I 
were fixed. On the N. wall of th e 
next and l ast room that now remaRiB, 
the king is maiang oitenngs and bn^^ 
ing incense, on one side to Phtah and 
the lion-headed goddess ; on the other 
to Be (the sun), whose figure is gone. 
Large tablets before him mention the 
offerings he has made to diiferentdeities. 
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About 120 ft. to the E. of the outer 
court and the froni towere of the Mem- 
nonium is the tank cased with stone 
usually attached"^ the Egyptian tem- 
ples. 

Other rutfia. — In its immediate vici- 
nity are the vestiges of another tand- 
stone ImUding^ the bases of whose 
columns scaroely appear above the 
ground ; and between these two ruins 
are several pits, of a later epoch, used 
for tombs by persons of an inferior 
class. 

There are also some remains to the 
N. of the Memnonium built of crude 
bric^, on which the names of Amun- 
nou-het and Thothmesl. are associated 
within one common oartotfcfte, and 
others have the names of the 3rd 
Thothmes and of Amunoph II. 

On the W. of the Memnonium are 
other remains of masonry ; and thafc 
edifice is suj^oundedjin threejules by 
crude-brici' vaults, whicF appear to 
have been used for habitations: but 
they offer no traces of inscriptions to 
lead us to ascertain their date, which 
at all evente is fiu* from being modem, 
as some travellers have supposed. 
They are probably^,f isarly Christian 
time. Other, vefltTges of sandstone re- 
mains are traced on both sides of these 
brick galleries ; and a short distoncej^ 
^e W. are crude-bnck towTSfS^ and 
wullsrenclosing the shattered remains 
of a sandstone edifice, which, to judge 
from the stomp on the bricks them- 
selves, was erected during the reign of 
Thothmes III. The total ruin of 
these buildings may be accounted for 
from the smallness of their size, the 
larger ones being merely defaced or 
partially demolished, owing to the 
great labour and time required for 
their entire destruction. 

Below the squared sca rp of th e ro ck 
to the W. oftllfBr-wB ultltil' liuoSTof 
sandstone builcnfigs ; and at the sQUtb 
lie two brokea statues of Amunoph lil.^ 
which once fiotoed towards the palace of 
Bemeses II. They stood in tne usual 
attitude of Egyptian statues, the left 
leg placed forward and the arms fixed 
to the side. Their total height was 
about 35 ft. They either belonged to 
an avenue leading to the temple at Kom 



el Hett&n, or to the edifice at a short 
distance bevond them, which was 
erected by the same Amunoph, as we 
learn from the sculptures on its £allen 
walls. These consisted partly of lime- 
stone and partly of sandstcme ; and, to 
judge from the execution of the sculp- 
tures and the elegance of the statues 
once standing within its precincts, it 
was a building of no mean pretensions. 
Two of its sitting colossi represented 
Amunoph III. ; the others, Pthahmen, 
the son and successor of Remeees IL 
These lost were apparently standing 
statues in pairs, two formed of one 
block, the hand of one resting on the 
shoulder of the other ; but their muti- 
lated condition prevents our ascertain- 
ing their exact form, or the other persons 
represented in these groups. But an 
idea may be given of their colossal size 
by the breadth across the shoulders, 
which is 5 ft. 3 in. ; and though the 
sitting statues of Amunoph were much 
smaller, their total height could not 
have been less than 10 ft. 

About 700 ft. to tiieS . of these ruins 
is the Kom d HetUn, Or the ** mound 
of sandstone," which marks the site of 
another palace-temple of Amunoph III. ; 
and, to judge from tlie little that re- 
mains, it must have held a conspicuous 
rank among the finest monuments of 
Thebes. All that now exists of the 
interior are the bases of its columns, 
some broken statues, and Syenite 
sphinxes of the king, with several lion- 
headed figures of bkck granite. About 
200 ft fro m the N. comer of the se 
rmns ore'^aniie smues of me asp- 
USaSed goddess and another deity, 
fomied of one block, in very high 
rellel In front of the door are two 
large tablets (stelie) of gritstone, with 
the usual circular summits, in the 
form of Egyptian shields, on which 
are sculptured long inscriptions, and 
the figures of the king and queen, to 
whom Amunre and Sokari present the 
emblems of life. Beyond these a long 
p romos of 1 100 ft. extendJs to the two 
fflking colossi, which, seated majesti- 
cally above the plain, seem to assert 
the grandeur of ancient Thebes. 

Other colossi of nearly similar di- 
mensions once stood between these and 
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the tablets before mentioned ; and the, 
fragments of two of them, fallen pros- 
trate in the dromos, are now alone 
visible above the heightened level of 
the alluvial soil 



8. The Two GoLOflsi; the Vocal 
Memnon. 

The easternmost of the two sitting 
colossi was onoe the wonder of the an- 
cients. It has also been a subject of 
controversy among modem writers; 
some of whom, notwithstanding the 
numerous inscriptions which decide it 
to have been the vocal Memnon of the 
Bomans^ have thought fit to doubt its 
being the very statue said by ancient 
authors to utter a sound at the rising 
of the sun. 

Strabo, who visited it with JBSlius 
Gallus, the governor of Egypt, con- 
fesses that he heard the sound, but 
could **not affirm whether it pro- 
ceeded from the pedestal or from the 
statue itself or even from some of those 
who stuod near its base ; " and it ap- 
pears, from his not mentioning the 
name of Memnon, that it was not yet 
supposed to be the statue of that 
doubtful personage. But it was not 
long before the Boman visitors ascribed 
it to the " Son of Tithonus," and a 
multitude of inscriptions testified his 
miracidous powers, and the credulity 
of the writers. 

Previous toStrabo*stime,the "upper 
part of this statue, above the throne, 
had been broken and hurled down,'* 
as he was told, " by the shock of an 
ear&quake ; '* nor do the repairs after- 
wards made to it appear to date prior 
to the time of Juvenal, since the poet 
thus refers to its fractured condition : — 

DitUAio magicn resonant abi Memnaoe 
cfaordas. 

But from the account in the Ajpollonius 
Thyaneus of Philostratus we might con- 
clude that the statue had been already 
repaired as early as the age of Ju- 
venal, who was also a ootemporary of 
the emperor Pomitian; since Damis, 
the companion of the philosopher, 
asserts that the "sound was uttered 
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when the son touched its Hpf" But 
the licence of poetry and the fictions of 
Damis render both authorities of little 
weight in deciding this point It has 
been conjectured that it was thrown 
down by the earthqaake of B.O. 27| aa 
Eusebius attributes to that cause the 
destruction of the monuments of 
Thebes. 

The foot was also broken and re* 
paired, but if at the same time as the 
upper port, the epoch of its restoration 
must date after toe time of Adrian, or 
at the close of his reign, as t he inscrip- 
tion on the left foo t has Deen cut 
% to adiml {he cramp which 
the restored port 

Pliny, following the opinion then in 
vogue, calls it the statue of Memnon, 
and adds that it was erected before the 
temple of Sarapis — a mistake, Bnffi-« 
ciently proved b^ the fact of the temple 
having been dedicated to Amnn ; which 
will not permit us to suppose that he 
had substituted the name of Sarapis for 
that of Osiris. 

The nature of the stone, which was 
also supposed to offer some difficulty, 
is a coarse hard gritstone, "spotted," 
according to Tzetzes* expression, with 
numerous chalcedonies, and here and 
there covered with black and red oxide 
of iron. The j^eight of either Oolossus 
is 47 ft., or 53 aEove the plain with the 
pedestal, which, now buried fh>m 
6 ft. 10 in. to 7 ft. below the surfiEice, 
completes, to its base, a total of 60. 
The repairs of the vocal ^tne are (^ 
blocSSTTSf* KindBtone, 'ifiSBSA horizon- 
tally, in five layers, and forming the 
body, head, and upper part of the 
arms ; but the line of hieroglyphics at 
the l»ck has not been completed, nor 
is there any inscription to announce the 
era or name of its restorer. The accu- 
racy of Pausanias, who states that 
" title Thebans deny this is the statue 
of Memnon, but of Phamenoph, their 
countryman,*' instead of clearing the 
point in question, was supposed to offer 
an additional difficulty: but the re- 
searohes of Pococke and Hamilton have 
long since satisfiustorily proved this to 
be we Memnon of the ancients ; who, 
we learn by an inscription on the left 
foot, was supposed also to bear the 
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name of Phamenoth (Amunothph). 
The hieroglyphic laboun of M. Oham- 
pollioQ have tlirown still further light 
on the qnestion, and Amunoph once 
more aaserts his claims to the statues 
he erected. The destruction of the 
upper part has been attributed to Gam- 
byses dj the writers of some of the in- 
scriptions, and by some ancient authors ; 
but if it was the result of human 
agency, we may substitute fur the 
name of Cambyses that of a vin- 
dictive Ptolemy; and the temple to 
which it belonged, as well as the other 
colossi in the dromos, has evidently 
been levelled and mutilated by the 
hand of man. The sound it uttered 
was said to resemble the breaking of a 
harpstring, or, according to the prefer- 
able authority of a witness, to be a me- 
tallic ring; and the memory of its 
daily performance, about the first or 
second hour after sunrise, is still re- 
tained in the traditional appellation of 
8<damdtt ** salutations," by the modem 
inhabitants of Thebes. For the new 
name Sunumdt, " idols,*' suggested by 
Dr. Lepsius, cannot be admitted ; ana 
he must have misunderstood his in- 
formant, A^ad, who declared to me that 
he could never have made so great a 
mistake about a name which from his 
youth he had always known to be 
' * Saiamdi,'" The priests, who no doubt 
contrived the sound of the statue, were 
artful enough to allow the supposed 
deity to fail occasionally in his accus- 
tomed habit, and some were conse- 
quently disappointed on their first visit, 
and obhged to return another morning 
to satisfy their curiosity. The fact is 
also recorded on its feet with the pre- 
cision of the credulous. 

In the ^ nf t^ft fttft^^^A ifl a stone, 
which, on oeing struck, emits a me- 
tidlic sound that might still be made 
use of to deceive a visitor who was 
predisposed to believe its powers ; and 
uom its position, and the flflnfl*^ 
space cut in the block behind, as if to 
aamit' a person who might thus lie 
concealed from the most scrutinous 
observer in the plain below, it seems 
to have been used after the restoration 
of the statue. Another similar recess 
also ousts beneath ttiepiesent^site of 



this stone, which may have been in- 
tended for the same purpose when 
the statue was in its mutilated state 
Having remarked the peculiar sound 
of this stone, and subsequently finding 
in one of the inscriptions that a cer- 
tain Ballilla had compared it to the 
" striking of brasd/' I posted some 
peasants below, and ascended myself 
to the lap of tlie statue, with a view 
of hearing from them the impression 
made by the sound. Having struck 
the sonorous block with a small ham- 
mer, I inquired what they heard, and 
their answer, ** Ente hetidrcb e* ruihat,'^ 
••You are striking brass," convinced 
me that the sound was the same which 
deceived the Romans, and led Strabo 
to observe that it appeared to him as 
the effect of a slight blow. That it 
was a deception uiere can be little 
doubt ; the fact of the emperor Ha- 
drian hearing it (hriee looks very sus- 
picious; and a natural phenomenou 
wonld not have been so complimentary 
to the emperor when it sounded only 
once for ordinary mortals. ** Xaipcop iccu 
rptrov axov it?,'* ** rejoicing ^at the pre- 
sence of the emperor), it uttered a 
sound a third time.** Some, however, 
think the priests incapable of such a 
deception; why, I know not; and if 
the stones of Thebes emit so many 
sounds as some pretend, the wonder of 
Memnon had never been. I suppose 
also that stcHies are only sonorous on 
being struck. 

The form of these colossi resembles 
that mentioned by Diodorus in the 
tomb of Osymandyes, in which the 
figures of the daughter and mother of 
the king stood on either side of the 
l^s of the larger central statue, the 
length of whose foot exceeded 7 cubits, 
or 3^ yards. Such indeed is the size 
of their feet ; and on either sido stand 
attached to the throne tiie wife and 
mother of Amnnoph, in height about 
6 yards. The tjuces of a smaller 
figure of his queen are also seen be- 
tween his feet. 

The proportions of the colosei are 
about the same as of the prmnite sta- 
tue of Bemeses II. ; but they are in- 
ferior in the weiglit and hardness of 
their materials. They measure about 
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18 ft. 3 acrusB tlie ahonlders ; 16 ft 6 
fiom the top of the shoulder to the 
elbow ; 10 ft. 6 from tlie top of the 
head to the sfaonlder ; 17 ft 9 from 
the elbow to the fingers end; and 

19 ft. 8 from the knee to the plant of 
the foot. The thrones are orna mented 
with figures of tbe god I<rUiis, "wlTo, 
holding the stalks of two plants pe- 
culiar to the river, is engaged in bind- 
ing up a pedestal or table, surmounted 
by the name of the Egyptian monaich 
— a symbolic group, indicating his 
dominion over* the upper and lower 
countries. A line of hieroglyphics 
extends perpendicularly down the 
back, from tne shoulder to tlie pe- 
destal containing the name of the 
Pharaoh they represent 

Three hun drrd j Tcet .hfihiiul.tljifise 
are'lIUS UluttlUti of another goUomus of 
similar form and dimensions, wldctr, 
&llen prostrate, is partly buried by 
the alluvial deposits of the Nile. 

Corr espni^^ljUg ^ ^jfl are four 
tmaUar ttatttes, formed of one block, 
and representing male and female 
fiigures, probably of Amunoph and his 
queen. They are seated on a throne, 
now conci aled beneath the soil, and 
two of them are quite de&ced. Their 
total height without the hetUi, which 
has been broken off, is 8 ft. 3 in., in- 
cluding tlie pedestal, and tliey were 
originally only about 9 ft. 10 in. They 
are therefore a strange pendant for a 
colossus of 60 ft., and, even making 
every allowance for Egyptian sym- 
metrophobia, it is difficult to account 
for their position. But the accumu- 
lation of the soil, their position on 
sandy ground, and tlieir general di- 
rection, satisfactorily prove that they 
occupy their original site. 

Eighty-three yards behind these are 
t1 le Augments of another colosmu, which, 
like the last has been thrown across 
the dromos it once adorned; and if 
the nature of its materials did not 
positively increase its beauty, their 
novelty, nt least, called on the spec- 
tator to admire a statue of an enor- 
mous mass of crystallized carbonate 
of lime. From tlus point you readily 
ueroeiye that the ground has sunk 
beneath the yocal statue, which may ; 
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probably be partly owing to the nu- 
merous excavations that have been 
made at different times about its base. 
I believe tl.at this cfronuM, or paved 
approach to the temple, was part of 
the " Eoffol Street *' mentioned in some 
papiri found at Thebes; which, cross- 
ing the western portion of the city 
from the temple^ communicated, by 
means of a ferry, with that of Luxor, 
founded by the same Amunoph, on 
the other side of the river; as the 
great dromos of sphinxes, connecting 
the temples of Luxor and Kamak, 
formed the main street in the eastern 
district of Thebes. 



4. Rise of the Lamd. 

It may not be amiss to observe, with 
regard to the original position of the 
two colossi, and the rise of tlie alluvial 
soil at their base — 1st that the dromos 
descended by a gradual talus of about 

2 inches in 33 feet following the pre- 
cise slope which the land then took 
from the present h&ger or edge of the 
desert to the colossi. This is accord- 
ing to the level of the surrounding 
plain ; for at tlie btatues themselves a 
shallow watercourse makes a slight 
difference, which, however, is not to 
be estimated in order to obtain the 
actual surfiioe of the alluvial deposit. 
2nd. That their pedestals stand upon 
built Bubstrncti( aifl.-Q£. ^ndstone. lying 

3 ft iu in. below the thm surface of 
the soil, or, which was the same, the 
level of the paved dromos. 3rd. That 
the pedestal was buried 3 ft 10 in. 
below the dromos, owing to the irri- 
gular form of its lower side. 4Ui. That 
the pavement and the hoses of the 
ooTosa rested not on alluvial but on a 
sandy s oil, over which the mud ofTEo 
inunoaGon has since been deposited, 
and that consequently the Nile, during 
its rise did not at that epoch evtn 
reach the level of the drones. 5th. 
That the alluvial ^ppna't haft__gi';^iy 
risen to the height of 6 ft 10 m. above 
tB^ BUrfisbce of the dromos' pavf ment ; 
that the highest water-mark is now 
7 ft. 8 in. above the same pavement ; 
and that conseqnently the Nile must 

- Q 
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oTerflow a veiy great- portion of land 
throtighout Egypt which waa formerly 
i^xwe the rewh of its inundation. 
Tiiia h contrary to tlie theories of 
several persons, who, calculating only 
the elevation of the land, witliout ob- 
serving that the bed of the river con- 
tinues to rise in a similar ratio, foretell 
the future desert which this hitherto 
fertile valley is to present to its starv- 
ing; inhabitants. 

Continuing to tlie westward along 
the edge of the hiiger, you arrive at 
the extensive mounds and walls of 
Christian hovels, which encumber and 
nearly conceal the ruins of Medetoet 
Hiiboo^ having passed several remains 
of other ancient buildings which once 
covered the intermediate snace. Among 
flicse the most remarkable are near 
the N.N.E. comer of tlie mounds, 
where, besides innumerable fragments 
of sandstone, are the vestiges of two 
larfje cdowi. In those Christian re- 
mains are some s mall crude-bric k 
)X)inted arches of veiy t'llfiy i:M. 

5. MedeInet Haboo. 

The ruins at Medeenet Haboo are 
undoubtedly of one of the four temples 
mentioned by Diodorus; the other 
three being those of Kamak, Luxor, 
and the Mcmnonium or first Reme- 
seum. Strabo, whose own observa> 
tion, added to tlie testimony of several 
ruins still traced on the W. bank, is fax 
more autlientic, affirms tliat Thebes 
'*iiad many temples, ilie greater part 
of which Ckimbyses defaced." 

During the empire tlie village of 
Medeenet Uuboo was still inhabited, 
and the early Christians converted 
one of tlio deserted courts of the great 
temple into a church, having its nave 
separated from the aisles by colimins, 
and terminating in an apse at the £. 
trnd ; the idolatrous sculptures of their 
Pagan anoL'stors being concealed by a 
coating of clay. The small apart- 
ments at tlie back part of this building 
were appropriated by the priests of 
the new religion, and houses of crude 
liriek were erocted on tlio ruins of the 
uQcient \illage, and within the pre- 
cincts of tlic temple. The size of the 



chureh and extent of the village 
prove its Christian population io have 
been considerable, and show that 
Thebes ranked among the principal 
dioceses of the Coptic church. But 
tiio invasion of the Arabs put a period 
to its existence, and its timid inmates, 
on their approach fled to the neigh- 
bourhood of Es'od ; from which time 
Medeenet Haboo ceased to hold a 
place among tlie villages of Thebes. 

It was probably on this occasion 
that the pianit e doQOKa^was entered 
by violence ; though it is difficult to 
ascertain whether it took place then, 
or during the siege of the Persians 
or Ptolemies. But it is curious to oib> 
serve Uiat the granite jambs have been 
cut through exaeily at the part when 
the har wa$ placed aerou the dour. 

The anall Temple at MedeAiet Haboo. . 
— Before this temple is an open conrt , ' 
about 80 ft. by 125, whose mmt gate* 
bears on either jamb the figure and 
name of Autocrator, Cesar, Titus, 
.£liu8, Adrianus, Antoninus, Eusebcs. 
Besides this court, Antoninus Pius 
added a row of ei gjit a»liimn.« . united 
(four on either sloe) by iniercolumnar 
screens, which form its N. end; and 
his name again appears on the inner 
fJBices of the doorway, the renuiiuin? 
I>art being unsculptured. On the K. 
of the transverse area , behind this 
colonnade, are iwo pyramiflal towers, 
apparently of Roman date, and a 
pylon uniting tliem, which last bears 
the names and sculptures of Ptolemy 
Lathyrus on the B., and of Dlonysina 
on tiie N. face. To this succeeds 
a small hypts tl mil oo^r t and pyra- 
midSribwcrs of xwo J^iopian Pba-( 
raoh vfho ' defeated Sennacherib;' 
which, previous to the Ptolemaic a^ 
ditions, completed tlie extent of the 
elegant ana well-proportioned vesti- 
bules of the original temple. This 
court was formed by a row of fooH 
columns on eitlier side, the upper part 
of which roc-e oonsidenibly above tho 
screens that united them to each 
other and to the towers at its nortliem 
extremity. Here Nectanebo has cffiaccd 
the name of Tirliaka and introdocetl 
his own : and the hieroglyphii-s of 
Ptolemy Latl.yrus have usurped a 
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place nmong the sculptures of the 
Ethiopian monarcii. 

Passitifc these towers you enter an- 
other court, 60 ft. long, on either side 
of which 8too(i a row of nine columns, 
with a lateral entrance to the riji^ht 
and left. The jambs of one of these 
gateways still n-main. They are of 
red granite, and bear the name of 
<f Pctamunnp ; who, if he be tho same 
whose extensiye tomb lies in the 
Assaseef, probably lived under the 
2(>th dynasty, and was a person of 
great consequence and unusual afflu- 
ence, of the priestly onler, and presi- 
dent of the scribes. He was deceased 
at the time of its erection. 

The corresponding door is, like the 
rest of the edifice, of sandstone from 
the miarries of Silsilis. This court 
mav be called the inner Tcstibule, 
and to it succeeds the ori p inal t^iifine . 
composed of an isolaiea smctiiaiy, 
surrounded on three sides by a corri- 
dor of pillars, and on the fourth by six 
s malle r chambers. " " 

I'he 0rr<fTTBrtH r^iiTirlflr of this part of 
the bnilTling was Amun-nou-het, who 
raised the great obelisk of Kamak; 
Tliothmos II. continued or altered 
the sculptuies ; and Thothmea HI. 
completed the architectural di tails of 
the sanctuary and peristyle. To ti.ese 
were aft^ rwards abided the hierogly- 
phics of Reme^es III. on the outside 
of tho building, to connect, by simi- 
larity of external appearance, the 
palace-temple of his predecessors with 
thnt he erected in its vicinity. Some 
restorations were afterwards made by 
.Ptolemy Physcun ; and, in addition to 
the sculptures of the two front door- 
ways', he repaired the columns which 
8nf)|jort the roof of the peristyle. 
Hakoris, 2nd king of the 29th dynasty, 
had previously erected the wings on 
either side ; and with the above-men- 
tioned monarchs he completes the 
number of eleven who added re- 
pairs or sculptures to this building. 
A stone gateway was also added at 
the N.E. extremity of this temple, ! 
apiMirently by a king of the 26th 
dyiirsty ; and a statue of Pionkhi II., 
tlio father-in-law of Psammetichus I., 
was found close by it. The doorway 



is curious, from being made in tlie' 7 
fashion of those of the early time of 
the Pyramid kings. About 170 ft 
N. by E. from this is an underground 
y^ge, upwards of 6011. in lengtli 
and "2 ft. 5 in breadth, descending to 
a small tank, also of hewn stone, and 
still containing water, about 8 ft. deep ; 
and what is most remarkable is that 
the water is perfectly sweet, though 
in the midst of mounds abounding in 
nitre. 

About 95 ft. from the E. side of the 
inner court is an open tank, or basin, 
eased with hewn stone, whoso original 
dimensions may have been about f.0 
ft. square ; beyond which, to the 8., 
are the remains of a large crude-brick 
wall , with anotlier of stone, crownwl 
6y battlements in the form of Egyp- 
tian sliields, and hearing the name of '*^ ' 
Remeses V., by whom it was probahly 
erected. This wall turns to the N. . * 
along the E. fiace of the mounds, and' 
appears to have enclosed the whole o^ 
the tcmenoB surrounding the temples,; 
and to have been united to the E. side 
of the front tower of the great temple. 
GIoHo to the tank is a broken statue,' 
bearing the ovals of Remedies II. and 
of Taia, the wife of Amunoph III., 
his ancestor; and several stones, in- 
scribed with the name of this Remeses, 
have been used in the construction 
of the gateway of Lathyrus and the 
adjoining towers. 

Great Temple at MedeSnet H6hoo. — 
I next proceed to notice the groat 
temph'-pilftoa of Remeses III. The 
S. or front port consists of a building 
once isolated, but since united by a 
wall with the towers of the last-men- 
tioned temple, before which two lodges,-**' 
form the sides of its spacious en tntnoS.^M^ 
StiU further to the 8. of this stood a-r^ 
raised platform, strengthened by other ^ 
raaionry, bearing the name of the^ ' 
founder of tho edifloe, similar to those'Xv 
met with before the dromos of several ' 
Egyptian temulcs. Within, or to the 
N. of the lo oges, is the main part 
of the imilding, resembling a pyra- jl 
midal tower on either hand, between ^TJ 
which runs an oblong court , termi- » }' ' 
natfcd by a gafeway, which passes 
beneath the chambers of the inner or 
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N. side. The whole of this edifice 
constituted the paTilion of the king ; 
Hnd in addition to several chambers 
that still remnin, several others stood 
at the wings, and in the upper port, 
which have been destroyed. The 
sculptures on the walls of these pri- 
vate apartments are the more interest* 
ing, as they are a singular instance 

of the intfiiDi^l - dfmratjnnfl jaf-^an 
Egyptian palace. Here the king is 
attended % his Kariem, some of whom 
present him with flowers, or wave 
before him fans and flabella; and a 
favourite is careesed, or invited to 
divert his leisure hours with a game 
of draughts : but tliey are all obliged 
to stand in his presence, and the kin^ 
alone is seated on an elegant /av^eutl 
amidst his female attendiants — ^a cus- 
tom still prevalent tliroughout the 
East. The queen is not among them : 
and her oval is always blank, wherever 
it occurs, throughout the building. 

The same game of draughts is re- 
presented in the grottoes of Beni 
Hassan, which are of a much earlier 
period, in the reig^ of Osirtasen, of 
the 12th dynasty, more than 800 years 
before the 3rd Kemeses. That it is 
not chess is evident from the men 
being all of similar size and form, 
varying only in colour on opposite 
Bides of the board. I have sometimes 
seen them with human heads; and 
some have been found of a small size, 
with otI:er larger pieces, as if there 
was a distinction, like our kings and 
common men in draughts. 

On the f^nt wfiilft the conqueror 
smites his suppliant captives in the 
presence of Amunre, who, on the N.E. 
side, appears under tlie form of Re, 
the physical Sun, with the head of a 
hawk. An ornamental border, repre- 
senting ** the chiefs ** of the vanquished 
nations, extends along the base of the 
whole front ; and on either side of the 
oblong court or passage of the centre 
Remeses offers similar prisoners to the 
deity of the temple, who says, **Go, 
my cherished ana chosen, make war 
on foreign nations, besiege their forts, 
and carry off their people to live as 
captives." 

Here ornamentg d haj^^t^g^^ sup- 



ported each by four figures of African 
and Northern barbarians, remind Qs^ j 
of Gk>thio taste; and the summit of Ji^ 
the whole pavilion was crowned with 
a TOW of shields, the battlements of 
Egyptian architecture. Henoe a dro - 
mos of 265 ft. led to the main edjBoe 
on {he northward, whose ttont U 
formed of two lofty pyramidal towen 
or propi^t with a pylcn or doorway 
between them, the entrance to the 
first area or propyUeum. 

The sculptures over tins door refer 
to the 'pfSA^ffyneM oi ihe King, whose 
name, as at the palace of Remeses U , 
appears in the centre. Those on the 
W. tower represent the monarch about 
to slay two prisoners in the presence 
of Pthah-Sokari, others being bound 
below and behind the figure of the 
god. In the lower part is a tabltt, 
commencing with the 12th year of 
Remeses; and on the K tower tie ^ 
same conqueror smites similar captives ^* 
before Amunre. Beneath are other 
names of the ^conquered cities or dis-^a $ ^i 
tricts of this northern enemy ; and at 
the -m^T part of the propylun a fig:ure 
of colossal proportion grasps a group 
of suppliant captives his uplifted arm 
is about to sacrifice. 

PkiBsing through the pylon, you 
enter a lar ^ hyipflBthTal ciui^ aliout 
110 feet by ISo, naving <m one mde 
a row of seven Osiride pillars, and on 
the other eight circular columns, with 
bell-formed capitals, generally, though ' 
erroneously, supposed to represent the 
full-blown lotus. 

Columns of this form are usually 
met with in the great halls of these 
temples, and are undoubtedly tlie 
most elegant of the Egyptian orders. 
The plant* from which their capital is 
borrowed is the papyrus, which is fre- 
quently seen in the sculptures of ttie 
tombs. 

The effect of the above-mentioned 
symmetrophobia ^is singular ; bat it 
can never be considered a proof of 
good taste, though the Egyptians aiQ 
sometimes right in avoiding the mo* 
notony of formal repetition. Till lately 
the columns and Osiride pillars wero 
much tncumbertd by the mounds : but 
a better idea of the latter can now be 
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obtained from the excavation made by 
Mr. Green, who uncovered the last 
of them to the level of the pavement ; 
and you see the whole figure of the 
king attached to the pillar, with those 
of a son and daughter of Bemeses 
standing on each side, whose heads 
do not quite reach to his knee. 

On the western pyra midal tower , or 
propylon, at IM mildr e&d of the^first 
court, RemesesIII. leads the prisoners 
he has taken of the Tocliari to Amunre, 
who presents the falcliion of ven- 
geance, which the king holds forth 
Lis hand to receive ; and on the cor- 
responding propylon is a large tablet, 
beginning with the ''eighth year of 
his beloved Majesty" Kemeses III., 
wiiieh has also been cleared to ila 
base by Bfr. Oreeu. The doorway, 
or pylon, between these towers, is of 
red granite, the hieroglyphics on whose 
jambs are cut to the depth of two or 
three incites. Those on ttie outer &ce 
contain oflferings to different deities, 
among which we find a representation 
of the gateway itself; and at the base 
of tlus jambs are four lines, stating 
^-jvthat ** Remeses made these buildings 
\'^for his father Amunre, (and) erected 
^ for him (this", flue gateway of good 
\f blocks of granite stone, the door itself 
!| of wood embellished witli plates of 
' t pure gold ... for his good name 
(Bemeses), Amun rtjoicing^ to be- 
hold iL" oLtlJ^. CJt. y "J-*^' 

The summit of this pfloa is crowned 
by a row of sitting cynocephali (or 
apes^ the emblems of Thoth. 

The next area is far more splendid, 
and may be looked upon as one of the 
finest which ^om the various tem- 
ples of Egypt. Its dimensions are 
about 123 ft. by 133, and its height 
from the pavement to the cornice 39 
ft. 4. It is surrounded by an interior 
peristyl e, whose east and west sides 
are supported by five massive columns, 
the south by a row of eight Oslride 
pillans, and the north by a similar 
number, behind which is an elegant 
corridor of circular columns, whose 
effect is unequalled by any other in 
Thebes. The colours^ too^ many of 
which are still preserved, add greatly 
to the beauty of its columqfi, of whose 



massive style some ' idea may be 
formed, from their circumference of 
nearly 23 ft. to a height of 24, or 
about 3 diameters. 

In contemplating the grandeur of 
this court, one cannot but be struck 
with the paltry appearance of the 
Christian colonnade that encumbers 
the centrey.or faU to regret the de>* 
molition oi the interior of the temple, 
whose architraves were levelled to 
form the columns tliat now spoil the < , 
architectural effect of the area ; and 
the total destruction of the Osiride 
figures once attaclied to its pillarsL 
But if the rigid piety, or the domebtic 
convenience, of tlie early Christians 
destroyed much of the ornamental 
details of this grand building, we are 
partly repaid b^ the interesting sculp- 
tures they unintentionally preserved 
beneath the clay or stucco with which 
they concealed them. 

The Mghitravcfl present the dedi- 
cation of the "palace of Bemeses at 
Thebes,'" which is said to have been 
built of hard blocks of sandstone, and 
the adytum to have been beautified 
with the precious metals. Mention is 
also made of a doorway of hard stone, 
ornamented in a maimer similar to 
tiie one before noticed. 

On the east, or rather north-east , 
wall, Bemeses is borne in ijis slirine, 
or canopy, seated on a throne orna- 
mented bv the figures of a lion, and a 
sphinx which is preceded by a hawk. 
Behind him stana two figures of Truth 
and Justice, with outspread wings. 
Twelve Egyptian princes, sons of the 
king, bear the sbrine; officers wave 
flabella around tiie raonarcli; and 
others, of the sacerdotal order, attend 
on either side, carrying his arms and 
insignia. Four others follow; then 
six of the sons of the king, behind 
whom are two scribes and eight at- 
tendants of the military chiss, bearing 
stools and the steps of the tlirone. In 
anothec. line are members of the sacer- 
dotal order, four other of the king's 
sons, fSui-bcarerd, and military scribes; 
a guard of soldiers bringing up the 
rear of the procession. Before the 
shrine, in dne line, march six o£Scers, i. 
bearing sceptres and other insignia; 
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in another, a scribe rcacU aloud the 
oon tents of a scroll ho holds unfolded 
in his hand, preceded by two of the 
kind's sons and two distinguished 
persons of the militury and priestly 
orders. 

The rear of both these lines Is 
closed by a pontiff, who, turning 
round towards the shrine, burnii in- 
cense before the monarch ; and a band 
of music, composed of tho trumpet, 
drum, double pipe, and crolala or 
dappers, with choristers, forms the 
van of the procession. The kini?, 
alighted from liis throne, offici- 
ates as priest before the statue of 
Amun-Knem, or Amunre Generator ; 
and, still wearing his helmet, he pre- 
sents libations and incense before the 
altar, which is loaded with flowers 
and other suitable offerings. The 
statue of the god, attended byjafficers 
benring llabella, is carried on/b palan- 
quin, co£fiifid witli rich dmpery, by 
twenty-two priesW and behind it fol- 
loW'OthC'rs, Dringmg the table and the 
altar of the deity. Before the statue 
ri'tlTe sacred bull, followed by the king 
on foot, wearing the cap of tno •* lower 
country." Apaii from tlie procession 
itself stands the queen, as a spectator 
of tho ceremony : and before her a 
scribe reads a scroll he has unfb)4^/. 
A priest turns round to offer incense 
to the white bull, and another, clap- 
ping his hand.s, brings up tlic rear of 
a long processijn of hiuraphori, car- 
rying btandardd, images, and other 
sacred emblems ; and the foremost boar 
the statues of the king's ancestors. 

This part of the picture refers to 
the coronation of the king, who, in the 
hierogljrpbics, is said to have "put on 
the crown of tho upper and lower 
countries ; " wliich the carrier pigeons, 
flying to the four sides of the world, 
are to announce to the gmls of the 
south, north, east, and west. In the 
next oompartment the president of 
tho assembly reads a long invocation, 
the contents of which are contained 
in the hierr>;;lyphic inscription above ; 
and the six ears of eom, which the 
king, once more wearing ii is htlmet, 
has cut with a golden sickle, are jield 
out by a priest towards the deity. 



The white bull, and the images d 
the king's ancestors, are deiiositc-d is 
his temple, in the presence of Amun- 
Khem, the queen still witneabing the 
ceremony, which is concluded by an 
offering of incense and libotion made 
by Remeses to the statue of the god. 

In fhfl inwAy fflrPr^r**"'int»i on Hdg 
side of the temple, is a proceasicm 
of the arks of Amunre, Maui, and 
Khonso, 'which the king, whose ark 
is also carried before him, comes to 
meet. In another part the god£ 
^eth and lior-Uat pour alternate enw 
blems of life and power ;or parity'' 
over t)ie king ; and on the south wall 
he ia introduced by several diviniticF 
into the presence of the patron deilits 
of tlie temple.flln the upper ,,part oS*^ 
tho west wall Aemeses makes offer- 
ings to Pthah-Sokuri and to Kneph : 
in anotlter compartment he bums in- 
cense to the ark of Sokari ; and near 
this is a tablet relating to the ofieiin«s 
made to the same deity. The ark 'u . 
then borne by 16 priests, with a poo- u^ 
tiff and another of the sacerdotal order 
in attendance. The king then joins *' 
in another procession formed br eight 
of his sons and four chiefs, in^hind 
whom two priests turn round to offer 
incense to the monarch. The hawk, 
the emblem of the king, or of Uonu, 
precedes them, and 18 priests ran}- 
the sacred emblem of the god Kofrv- 
Atmoo, which usually accompanies 
the ark of Sokari. 

On the south wall marches a lon^ 
procession, composed of hieraphori, 
t)earing different standards, thrones, 
nrks, and insignia, with musicians 
who precede the king and hia attend- 
ants. The figure of the deity is not 
introduced, perhaps intimating that 
this forms part of the religious pomp 
of the oori*esponding wail; and from 
the circumstance of tho king here 
wearing the pghent, it is not impro- 
bable it may also allude to his coro- 
natinn. 

BaUle Scenes, — The commencement 
of the intere&ting hisi^cnl anhi^fct 
of Mede^net Halx)0 is at the eoup *- 
wpg^ corner ftf thjfl Pfff"*, on the inner 
face of the tower. Here B6mc6e«, 
stindtng in his car,^ whieli his ho^i^e^ 
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at full speed cany into tlie midst 
of the enemy's ranks, diacliarges his 
arrows on their flying infieintry. The 
Egyptian chariots join in the pursuit, 
and a hocly of their allies assist in 
slaughtering those who oppose them, 
or hind tbem as captives. The right 
hands of tlie slain are then cut off as 
tropliies of victory. 

The sculptures on the jfe^^^saJl 
are a continuation of the scene. The 
Egyptian princes and generals con- 
duct '* captive chie& " into the pre- 
sence of the kin;;. He is seated at 
the hack of his car, and the spirited 
horses are held hy his attendants on 
foot. Besides other trophies, large 
heaps of hands are placed before him, 
which an officer counts one hy one, as 
the other notes down thtir numher on 
a scroll, each heap containing 3000, 
and the total indicating the returns of 
the enemy*8 sluin. TJie number of 
captives, reckoned 1000 in each line. 
is also mentioned in the hieroglyphics 
above, where the name of the Rebo 
points out the nation against whom 
this war was carried on. Their flow- 
ing dresses, striped horizontally with 
blue or green bands on a white 
ground, ami their long hair and aqui- 
^Bne nose, give them the character of 
^8ome eastern nation, probably in the 
vi<;jnity of Assyria, as their name re- 
minds us of the Rhibii of Ptolemy. 
But it is not my intention to enter 
into a dissertation on this subject; 
and future discoveries may throw mote 
light on the scenes of these interesting 
wars. A long hieroglyphic inscription 
is placed over the king, and a still 
longer tablet, occupying a great part 
of this walU refers to Uie exploits of 
the Egyptian conqueror, and bears the 
date of his fifth year. 
^ ' The suite of tliis historical subject 
continues on the a nn^li va\\. The 
king, returning victorious to Egypt, 
proceeds slowly in his car, conducting 
in triumph the prisoners he has made, 
who walk beside and before it, three 
others being lx>und to the axle. Two 
of his sons attend as &n-beaierB, and 
tlie several regiments of Egyptian in- 
fautiy, with a corps of their allies, 
under tiie conunaad of three other of 
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these princes, matching in regular 
step and in ibe close array of disci- 
plined troops, accompany their king. 
He arrives at Thebes, and presentd 
his captives to Aniunre and Maut, the 
deities of the city, who compliment 
him, as usual, on tiie victory he ha^ 
gained, and the overthrow of the 
enemy he lias "trampled beneath his 
feet" 

On the north wal l the king presents 
offerings to (lidereut gods, and below 
is an ornamental kind of border, com- 
posed of a procession of the king's sons 
and daughters. Four of the former, 
his immediitte successors, bear the asp 
or basilisk, the emblem of majesty, and 
have tlieir kingly ovals added to their 
names. In the £. wall of the corridor 
is a secret ^swage, which leads to an J^^fu 
openrng^ovef flie side door, as if in- * . 
tended to enable those within to look }[[ 
down sod annoy any assailants from 
without ; and another passage is on the 
W. wall of the great area just de- 
scribed ; but both appear to liave been 
made after the building was completed. 

Passing through the ce nt re doo r, on 
the inner or nonh side ~6T~IBIs' cor- 
ridor, you arrive at the site of tlie 
hall. On either side of the entrance 
the king is attended by his consort, 
who, as usual, holds the sibtrum, but 
her name is not introduced. Some of 
the cliamj^ccs at the back part of the 
building remain, and may be visited 
by descending amidst the masses of 
crude-brick wails which encumber 
them : but the greater part are entirely 
buried and concealed. 

If the sculptures of the area arrest 
the attention of the antiquary, or ex- 
cite the admimtion of the traveller, 
those of tlie exterior of the building 
are no less curious in an hihtorical 
point pf view, and the north ilad east 
wall| Al^ covered with a profusion of 
the modt varied and interesting sub- 
jects. 

At the north-east extremity of the 
end wall a .trumpeter assembles the 
troops, who salute the king as ho 
passes in his car. In tlie finst com- 
partment on the east side Remeses 
advances at a slow pace in his chariot, 
attended by fan-bcaicrs^ and preceded 
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by bis troops ; and ft Hon running at 
t'le siile of the borses reminds us of 
tbe account g^ven of Oitymandyas, who 
Vfsa said to have been accompanied in 
war by that animal. Another instance 
of it is met with at e' Duyr, in Nubia, 
among the sculptures of the second 
Kemcses. Second compartment:— He 
continues bis march, his troops leading 
the yan, and a trumpeter summons 
them to form for tlie attack. Tnird 
compartment :— The Rebo await the 
Egyptian invaders in the open field ; 
the kins presses forwards in his oar, 
and bends his bow against the enemy. 
Several regiments of Egyptian archers 
in dose array advance on different 
points, and harass them with showers 
of arrows. The chariots rush to tbe 
charge, and a body of Asiatic allies 
maintains the combat, hand to han<i, 
with the Rebo, who are at length 
routed, and fly before their yictorious 
aggressors. Some thousands are left 
dead ' on the field, whose tongues and 
bands, being cut off, are brought by the 
Egyptian s ddicrs as proofs of their 
success. Three thousand five hundred 
and thirty-five hands and tongues form 
part of the registered returns ; and two 
other heaps, and a third of tongues, 
containing each a somewhat larger 
number, are "brouo^ht" under the 
superintendence of the chief officers, 
like David's trophies, "to the king." 
(Cf. 1 Sam. xviii. 27, and 2 Kings x. 
8.) The monarch then alights from his 
chariot and distributes rewards to his 
troops. In the next compartment, the 
king s military secretaries draw up an 
account of the number of spears, bows, 
swords, and other arms taken from tlie 
enemy, which arc laid before them ; 
an 1 mention soems to be made in the 
hieroglyphics of the horses that have 
been captured. 

Remeses then proceeds in his car, 
having his bow and sword in one 
hand and bis whip in the other, indi- 
cating that his march still lies through 
an enemy's country. The van of his 
army is composed of a bofly of cha- 
ri'^ts ; the infantry, in close order, pre- 
ceding the royal car, constitute the 
centre, and other similar corps fonn 
-the wings and rear. Th^ are again 



summoned by sound of trumpet to 
the attack of another Asiatic enemy, 
and in the next compartment the 
Egyptian monarch gives orders for the 
charge of the hostile army drawn up 
in the open plain. Assisted by their 
allies, the Shairetana, a maritime peo- 
ple armed vritb round bucklers and 
spears, they fall upon the undisciplineii 
troops of the enemy, who, after a short 
conflict, are routed, and retreat in great 
disorder. JThe women endeavour toft«" 
escape with their children on the first 
approach of the Egyptians, and retire 
in plaustra drawn by oxen. Tiie flying 
chariots denote the greatness of the 
general panic, and the conquerors pur- 
sue them to tiie interior of the country. 
Here, while passing a large morass, the 
king is attacked by several Ikms, one 
of whicli, transfixed with darts and 
arrows, he lays breathless beneath his 
horse's feet; another attempts to fly 
towards the jungle, but, receiving a last 
and fatal wound, writhes in the agony 
of approaching death. A third springs 
up from behind his car, and tlie hero 
prepares to receive and check its fuiy 
witFi bis spear. Below this group is 
represented the march of the Egyptian 
army, with their allies, the Stiairetana, 
the Shaso or Shos? (supposed to be 
Arabs), and a third corps, anned with 
clubs, whose form and character are 
very imperfectly preserved. 

The enemy, having continued their 
rapid retreat, take refuge in the ships 
of a maritime nation, to who.% country 
they have retired for shelter. The 
E<ryptians att ick tliem with a fleet of 
galleys, which in their sliRpe differ 
essentially from those used on the 
Nile. 'J'tte general form of the vessels 
of both combatants is very similar : a 
raised gunwale, protecting the rowers 
from the missiles of the foe, extends 
from tlie haxd to the stem, and a loffy 
poop and forecastle contain each a 
Dody of aroliers; but the head of a 
lion, which ornaments tbe prows of 
the Egyptian galleys, serves to distin- 
guish them fiiom those of the eii«ny. 
The former bear down their opponent, 
and succeed in boarding them and 
taking several prisoners. One. of the 
hostile galleys is upset, and the Ahtgen 
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in the Bliioads, wiih the archers and 
spearmen on the prows, spread dismay 
among the few who resist The king, 
tiampling on the prostrate bodies of 
the enemy, and, aided by a corps of 
bowmen, discharges from the shore a 
oontiuued shower of arrows; and his 
attendants staud at a short distance 
with his chariot and horses, awaiting 
his return. Below the scene the •con- 
quering army leads in trinmph the pri- 
soners of the two nations they have 
captured in the naval fight, and the 
amputated hands of the slain are laid 
in heaps before the military chiefs. 
Though this custom savours of bar- 
barism, the humanity of the Egyptians 
is very apparent in the above conflict ; 
where the soldiers on the shore and in 
the ships do their utinobt to rescue 
their enemies from a watery grave. 

The site of this naval fight has been 
thought to be one of the inland seas or 
lakes in Asia ; others suppose it to be 
the Mediterranean. At all events it is 
probable tliat a war against some distant 
nation was the occasion of the revolt of 
the Tiichari, part of whonrhad served 
with the Egyptians against tlie Beba 
But the complete success of Remeees 
over his enemies necessarily led to the 
punishment of the Tochsui, whose de- 
fection at such a crisis justly excited 
the vengeance of the Egyptians ; and 
their immediate defeat and subsequent 
flight to a neighbouring tribe prove 
that they had not the same power of 
resisting the yoke of their masters, as 
the maritime nation, on whose suo- 
ccesful opposition to the Egyptians 
they had founded the hopes of their 
owu safety. Thus may we aocuuut for 
their being, in one instuuoe, the allies 
of the Egyptians againet the Kebo, and 
for the march of Kemeses to their 
country after the defeat of that people; 
which might at first sight appear to 
X, present some difficulty. 

In the neit comportaten t the king 
distributes rewards to' his victorious 
troops ; and then, proceeding to Egypt, 
he conducts in triumph the captive 
Bebo and Tochari (Tokkari ?), whom 
he offers to the Theban Triad, Amun, 
Haut, and Khonso ' Khons). 

lu the compartments above j h**"** 



historical scenes the kmg makes suit* 
able offerings to the goda of Egypt; 
and on the remaining part of the £. 
wall, to the S. of the second propylon, 
another war is represented. 

In the first picture Uie king, alighted 
from his chariot, armed with his spear 
and shield, and trampling on the 
prostrate bodies of the slain, besieges 
the fort of an Asiatic enemy, whom ho 
forces to sue for peace. lu the next 
he attacks a larger town surrounded 
by water. The Egyptians fell the 
trees lu the woody country which sur- 
rounds it, probably to furm tcstudoe 
and ladders for the as^^ault. Some are 
already applied by ttieir comrades to 
the walls, and, while they reach their 
summit, the gates are broken open, 
and the enemy are driven from the 
ramparts, or precipitated over tlie 
parapet, by the victorious assailants, 
who announce by $ound of trumpet the 
capture of the pkioe. In the third 
compartment, on the K. fiiee of the 
first propylon, Bemeses attuclu two 
largo towns, the upper one of which $4^ 
is taken with little resistance, the / 
Egyptian troops having entered it and*; 
gained possession of tlie citadel. In 
the lower one the terrified inhabitants 
are engaged in rescuing their children 
from the approaching danger, by hur* 
ryiug them into the ramparts of the 
outer wall. The last picture occupies 
the upper or N. end of tha R , aidft , 
where the king presents liis prisoners 
to the gods of the temple. 

The western wall is entirely covered 
by a large nieroglyphical tablet, re- 
cording various offenngs made in the 
different months of the year by Ke- 
meses IIL 

The head and forepart of several 
lions project, at intervals, from below 
the cornice of the exterior of the 
building, whose perfurated months 
communicating by a tube with the 
summit of the roof^ eerved as conduits 
for the rain-water which occasionally 
fell at Thebes. Nor were they ne- 
glectful of any precaution that might 
secure the paintings of the interior 
from the effects of rain ; and the joints 
of the stones which formed the ceiling 
being protected by a long piece of 

q3 
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stone, let in ibunediately over the line 
of their junction, were rendexcd im- 
pervious to the heaviest storm. For 
showers fall annually at Thebes : per^ 
haps on an average four or five in the 
year ; and every eight or ten years 
heavy rains fill me torrent-beds of the 
mountains, whieh run to the banks of 
tlie Nile. A storm of this kind did 
much damage to Belzoni's tomb some 
years ago. 

Square apertiire s were also cut at 
intervals ill lAe roofs, the larger ones 
intended for the admission of light, 
the smaller probably for suspending 
the chains' that supported lamps for 
the illumination of the interior. 



6. Other Ruins. 

Six hundred and fifty feet S.W. of 
the pavilion of Medee'net Haboo is a 
$maU Ttolemaic iemjoJet dodicatod to 
Thoth. In the aaytum are some 
euriuus hicroglyphicai subjects, which 
have thrown great Ught upon the 
names and succession of the Ptolemlod 
who preceded Physcon, or Euergetes 
II. This monarch is here represented 
making offerings to four of his prede- 
cessors, Soter, Philadelphus, Philo- 
pator, and Epiphaoes, each name being 
accompanied by that of tlieir respective 
queens. It is hero, in particular, that 
tiie position of the Ptolema'io cogno- 
men, as Soter, Philadelphus. and others, 
satisfactorily proves tliat it is after, 
and not in the name, that we must 
look for tlie title which distinguished 
each of tliese kings ; nor will any one 
conversant with hieroglyphics fail to 
remark the adoption of these cogno- 
meuM in each prenomen of a succeed- 
ing Ptolemy; a circumstance analo- 
gous to the more ancient mode of bor- 
rowing, or quartering^ from the pre- 
iiomens of an earlier Pliaraoh some of 
the characters that composed that of 
a later king. 

This $maU aanddone building, wJiose 
total length does not exceed 48 ft., 
consists of a transverst* ynffr '^"'■*i 
and three smaller sucoessiiVe chambers,, 
communicating with each other. Near 
it. to the W„ was an artificial basin,. 



now forming a pond of irregular shape 
during theinumlation, and surromided 
on three sides by mimosas; beyond 
which, to the N.W. and W., are the 
traces of some ruina, the remains of 
Egyptian and Copt tombs, and the 
limited enclosure of a modem church. 

A low plain, once a lake, extenfla 
from the S.W. of t^jp ti»inp lA to the 
distance ot 7300 ft., by a breadth of 
3000, whose limiis are marked by high 
mounds of sand and alluvial soil ; on 
one series of which stands the modem 
village of Kom el Byrat, the two south- 
ernmost presenting the vestiges of 
tombs and the relics of human skele- 
tons. This hike is called Birfcci^iOKW. 

LaJie, — That the tradition, which 
makes this BJrket Hdboo a real lake, is 
founded on fact, is evident from the ap- 
pearance of the mounds of alluvial soil 
around it, which are taken from its ex- 
caMited bed; and if required, we might 
find an additional proof in the upper part 
of the mounds on the desert side hav- 
ing on their summit some of tlie stones 
that form the substratum beneath the 
alluvial deposit The excavation was 
evidently made after the mud of the 
inundation liad accumulated consider- 
ably upon the Thcban plain; and 
though a smaller lake hiid probably 
been made there before, this larger 
one may not date till after the age of 
Amunoph III , his colossi being Weil 
on the stony hager of the desert, whicli 
the inundation did not then reach. 

The lake was intended fur the same 
purpose as that of Memphis; and it is 
not impossible that the tombs on its 
southern shores may have been 
those offenders who were doomed 
be excluded from a participation 
the funeral honours which the pious 
enjoyed in the consecrated mansions 
of the dead on the N. side of tiiis 
Achenisian lake : — " Centum errant 
annos,"' — For I believe that the proces- 
sion of boats* so often represented in 
the tombs of Thebes, accompanying 
the deceased, took place on this lake ; 
and the coffins, lieing then removed 
from the boat, and placed on a sledge, 
were drawn with great solemnity to 
the tomb destined to receive tiiem. 

Another Small Temple, — Three th/>ti . 
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a apd feet S.W . of the western angle of 
ie~lake is a €maU tempU of Rxnnan 
daUt bcnring the name of Adrian, and 
of Antoninus Pius, who comxUetcd it, 
and added the pylon in front Its total 
length 18 45 ft, and breadth 53; with 
an isokited sanctuary in the centre, two 
small chambers on the N.E.,and three 
on the 8. W. side ; the first of which 
contains a staircase leading to the 
roof. In front stand two pylons, the 
onteruKMt one being distant ttoxn. the 
door of the temple about 200. ft. 

Eight thouaaiid feet N N .W. of Ble- 
de6net Uilbools the Gabbatiefel ^erdodt 
or ** Apes' buriairgroundj*' so called 
from the ape mummies found in the 
ravines of the tonents in its vicinity. 

Amon^ other unusual figures cure- 
ftilly interred here are small idols in 
form of human mummies, with the em- 
blem of the god of genemtion. Their 
total len^h does not exceed 2 ft., and 
an exterior coat of coarse composition 
which forms the body, surmounted by a 
human head with the bonnet '* of the 
upper country " made of wax, conceals 
their fdtigular but simple contents of 
barley. 

7. Tombs ot the Qukens. 

Three thousand feet immediately 
behind and to the N.W. of Bfede^net 
Uaboo is the vaUey of the aneem* tomibe. 
But they have jaw attgaetaons for those 
who are not interested in hieroglyph- 
ics ; and who will be probably satisfied 
with the tombs of the kings, of Abd el 
^oomeh, and of the Assase^f. Among 
the most distinguished names in the 
sepulchres of tl^ queens are those of 
Amunmeit, or Amun-tmei, the daugh- 
ter of Amunoph L ; of Taia» wife of 
the third Amunoph ; of the &vourite 
daughter of Bemeees IL ; and of the 
consort of Bemeses V. In another 
appears the name of the third Be- 
meses, but that of his queen is not 
met with either on its walls ok on its 
broken sarcophagus. All these tombs 
have sufferea fr«n the effects of firs; 
and little can be satisfiictorily traced 
of their sculptures, except in that of 
Queen Taia. 

It is not improbable, from the hiero- 



glyphics on the jamb of the inner door 
of tiiis tomb, tlint tliese are the bury- 
ing-plaoes of the Pallacides, or Pellices 
Jovis, mentioned by 8trabo and Dio- 
doms ; and Uie distance of 10 stadia 
from these ** first" or westernmost 
tombs to the sepulchre of Obyman- 
dyas agrees witli that from the sup- 
posed Memnonium to this valley. 
The mummies of their original pos4 
sessora must have suffered in the ge-l 
neral conflagration whidi r^uced to\ 
ashes tlie contents uf most of the I 
tombs in this and tlie adjacent valley I 
of Dayr el Medeeneh ; and the bodies 
of inferior persons and of Greeks, less 
carefully embalmed, have occupied at 
a subsequent period the vacant ourial- 
plaoes of their royal predecessors, 
(For the Pallacides, see my Ancient 
Egyptians^ vol. iv. p. 203.) 



8. Other Tovbs. 

At the opposite or opi^iyn pxta emiiv 
f this vallcv are sevc ral laUleis of the 
et Amunoph, and otlier monardfts of 
the 18th and 19th dynasties; and 
from lience a short path leads over 
the hills to the secluaea valley of Dayr 
el Medeeneh, behind the J^oomet- 
Murraee. Here several tombs of the 
early date of the same Amunoph, 
which claim the attention of the diro- 
nologer, rather than the admuBtion of 
the traveller who seeks elegant de- 
signs or interesting sculptures, extend 
alon^ the brow of the N.W. hill ; and 
a series of pits and crude-brick cham- 
bers occupy the space between tlicse 
and the brick enclosure of a Ptolemaic 
temple to the E. Among the most 
remarkable of these tombs is one con- 
taining tlie members of Amunoph s 
family, and some of his predecessors ; 
and another, whose cnifle.bi^ck 
^^^juch^ bearing the name of tnc 
some Pharaoh, prove the existence of 
(he ar€h aithefiemote period of the l/Uh 
eentury B.O. I may also mention a 
erude-iriek pyramid of an early epoch ; 
and a tomb, under the ^f fitfT" ^^^ 
which offers to the curiosHy of chrono- 
logers the names of three successive 
kings, and their predecessor Amu- 
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noph I., seated with a Uaek queen. 
Otiier vaulted tombs bayo Binoe been 
found of kings of the 18th and 19th 
dynasties. 

The deity who presided over this 
vallev, ana the mountain behind it. 
was Athor, " the g^uardian of the toegt ; " 
and many of the tombs have a statue 
of the cow, wliich was sacred to Iter, 
whose head and breast project in high 
relief from their innermost wall. 



9. Dayr el Medeeneh. 

Ti:e etruiU Ptolemaic temple to the 
E.f called Dayr d Medeeneh, from hav- 
ing been the abode of the early Ghris^ 
tians, was erecij ftH by Ptolemy Philo- 
pator. It measures CO ft by 33. Being 
left unfinished, it was completed by 
Pliyscon, or Euergctes II., who added 
the sculptures to the walls of the in- 
terior, and part of the architectural 
details of the portico; .tliep^lop in 
front bearing the name of Dionysus. 
Tlie vestibule is ornamented with two 
columns^upporting the roof, but it is 
uiisculptured. The conidor is sepa- 
rated from this lost by intercolumnar 
screens, uniting, on either side of its 
entrance, one column to a pilaster 
surmounted by the head of Athor. 
On the £. wall of this corridor or pro- 
uaos, Ptolemy Philometor, followed by 
"his brother, tlie god," Physcon, and 
the queen Gleopa^, makes oflferings 
to Amunre ; but tlie re:»t of the sculp- 
tures appear to present the names of 
Physcon alone, who adopted on his 
brother's death, the name and oval of 
Philometor, with the additional title 
of "godSoter.' 

A staircase, lighted by a window 
ofj^ccvUiaX-SoDDi once led to the roof; 
aim the back part of the naca consists 
of three parallel chambers. The centre 
one, or ndytam . presents the sculp- 
tures of Phiiopator on the back and 
half the side walls, which last were 
completed by the 2ud Eucrgetes; as 
rt'corded in a line of hieroglyphics at 
Uio junction of the first and subse- 
quent compartments. Amunre, with 
Maut and Khonso, Athor and Justice, 
Hlmre the honours of the adytum; 



but tlie dedioaiion of Phiiopator de- 
cides that the temple was consecrated 
to the Egyptian Aphrodite, ** the pre- 
sident of the west*' In tlie eastern 
chamber Phiiopator again appears in 
the sculptures of the end wall, where 
Athor and Justice, hold the chief 
place ; while Amunre and Osiris, the 
principal deities in the lateral com- 
partments, receive the offeringB eC 
Euergetes XL 

In the west ern c h^||i^ the sub- 
jects are totally alfffig pnt from any 
found in the temples oi Thebes ; and 
appear to have a sepulchral cliaracter. 
Here Phiiopator pays liis dcyotions to 
Osiris and Isis ; on the E. side Phys- 
con offers incense to the statue of 
Khem, preceded by Anubis, and fol- 
lowed by the ark of Sokari ; and on 
the opposite wall is the judgmspt 
scene, frequently found on the papyri 
oTHie Egyptians. Osiris, seated on 
his throne, awaits the arrival of those 
souls which are ushered into Amenti : 
the four genii stand before him on a 
lotus-blossom ; and the femah Ger^ 
berus is there, with Harpocrates seated 
on the crook of Osiris. Thoth, the 
god of letters, presents himself befrnre 
the king of Hades, bearing in his hand 
a tablet, on which the actions of the 
deceased are noted down ; while Horus 
and Aroeris are employed in weighing 
the good deeds of the judged against 
the ostrich - feather, the symbol of 
Justice or Truth. A cynocephalus, 
the emblem of Thoth, is seated on the 
top of the balance. At length c imes 
the deceased; who advances between 
two figures of the goddess, and bears 
in his liand the symbol of Truth, iodi- 
oating his meritorious actions, and hia 
fitness for admission to the presence of 
Osiris. The 42 assessors, seated above, 
in two lines, complete the sculptures of 
the W. wall ; and all these symbols of 
death seem to show that the chamber 
was dedicated to Osiris, in his peculiar 
character of judge of the dead. 

Besides the monarchs by whom the 
temple was commenced, we may men- 
tion the *' Autocrator Cassar," or Au- 
gustus, whose name appears at the 
back of the naos. 

Several enchorial and Ooptio in- 
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script ions have been imfcten in the in- 
terior, and on the ^ 
bole, whose walls.'rent by the sinkmg 
oPthe ground and human violence, 
make ns acquainted with a not uncom 
mon custom of Egyptian architects, — 
tlie use of ioooden dovetailed cramps, 
which connected the blocks of masonry. 
Wood, in a country where very little 
rain falls, provided the stones are 
closely fitted together, lasts for ages, as 
mav be seen by these sycamore cramps ; 
and the Egyptians calculated very accu- 
lately the proportionate durability of 
diffi3rent substances, and the situation 
adapted to their respective piniierties. 
Hence, they preferred sandstone to 
calcareous blocks for the construction 
of their temples, a stone which, in the 
dry climate of Egypt, resists the action 
of the atmosphere much longer than 
either limestone or granite ; but they 
used calcareous substructions beneath 
the toil, because tliey were known to 
endnre where the contact with the salts 
would speedily decompose the harder 
I but less durably granite. 

The walls surro undi ng the cg nit 
nf fhi» *^Tip|f present a peculiar style 
of building, the biieks being disposed 
in concave and convex courses form- 
ing a waving line, which rises and falls 
alternately along their whole lengtti. 

Of the grottoes in the Koomet 
(Goomat) Murraee I shall speak in 
noticing the catacombs of Thebes. 
{See i 13 in this Section.) 



10. Datb el Bahreb. 

After passing the hill of Shekh Abd 
el Koomeh, at the northern extremity 
of the Assaseef, and inmiediately below 
the difiCii of the Libyan mountain, is an 
ancient temple« whose modem name, 
Dayr d Bahree^ or the *• northern con- 
vent," indicates its having served, like 
most of the temples at Thebes, as a 
cliurch and monastery of the early 
Giiriidians. 

An extensive dromos of 1600 ft , ter- 
minated at the b.jfi. By a sculptured 
pylon, whose substructions i done mark 
its site, led in a direct line between a 
double row of sandstone sphinxes to 
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the entrance of its square enclosure; 
before which ^o pedestal^ still point 



out the existence of the obelisks they 
once supported. Following the same 
line, and 200 ft to the N.W. of this 
gateway, is an inoUofid^lfijifi of ma- 
sonry, leading to a grenite pylon in 
front of the inner court; and about 
150 ft . from the basij of this ascent a 
Wall aF right angles with it extends 
on either side to the distance of 100 ft., 
having before it a perlgtx]^ of eight 
polygonal columns, forming a covered 
corridor. 

When the front of these ruins was 
first laid open, the inner face of this 
corridor (which was the front of the 
first scarp of a series of terraces) was 
ornamented with elegant and fini:$hc<l 
sculptures. On the S.W. side several 
regiments of Egyptian soldiers were 
seen with boughs in their hanrls, benr- 
ingthe weapons of their peculiar corps, 
and marehing to the celebration of a 
triumph, to the sound of the trumpet 
and drum. An ox was sacrificed, and 
tables of ofierings to the deity of Tuebes 
were laid out in the presence of the 
troops. The rest of the sculptures were 
already destroyed, but the remains of 
two boEkts proved that the upper com- 
partments were finished with the same 
qge as those I have just mentione<l. 
V On the corresponding wall of ^he 
N.E. side two obeb'sks were sculp- 
tured, dedicated to Amunre by the 
monarch who founded tiiis building, 
and who erected the great obelisks of 
Kamak; but from the following trans- 
lation of the little that remained of 
their hieroglyphics it is eviflent that 
they differed widely from those of the 
grt'at temple of Diospohs ; and I sup- 
pose them to have stood on the pedes- 
tals of the dromos above alluded to. 
The inscription, after mentioning the 
name of Ptiaraoh Aninn-nou-het, says 
— **8he has made (this her work for 
her father Amunre, lord of the regions, 
(and) erected to him two fine ol^lisks 
of granite ...«&€ did tliis (to whom; 
life is given, like the sun, for ever." 

On the same wall, below the hand 
of the deity, was the following inscrip- 
tion : — ** This work {%. e. sculpture) 
made he^ the king Remeses (II.), to 
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his father Amimre.'* Beyond were 
some elegant fowling sreneB, and other 
sculptures ; and on the W. wall stood 
a sesrics of hawks in very prominent 
relief, about the height of a man, sur- 
mounted by the asp and globe, the 
emblems of the sun and of the king 
as Pliaraoh. 

Though I took some trouble to pro- 
tect the sculptures of these tenaces, 
I believe thev have now been mostly 
destroyed, and some fragments of them 
have been removed, and sold in £ng- 
lanjQ 

THe granite pylon at the upper ex- 
tremity of the inclined ascent bore, like 
the rest of tlie building, tlie name of 
the founder, Amim-nou-het, which, in 
spitb of the arcnitectural usurpation of 
the third Thothroes, is still troced in 
the ovals of the jambs and linteL Nor 
is it from the appearance of the ovals 
alone tbat we are enabled to restore 
this, as well as the rest of the temple, 
to its original founder ; the very sense 
of the hieroglyphics would remove 
all doultts, if any existed, regarding 
this fact, from the singular circum- 
stance of tlie female signs being used 
throughout tliem, so manifestly at 
variance with the name of tliis king. 
For instance, on the jamb we read, 
after the nnnic of Thothmes HI. (but 
still preceded by the square title, ban- 
ner, or escutcheon of Pharaoh Amun- 
nou-hi t), " She has made this work for 
her father, * Amunrc, lord of the re- 
gions ' (i. e. of Upper and Lower 
Egypt): tlie has erected to him this 
fine gateway, — 'Amun protects' the 
work, — of granite ; she has done this 
(to whom) life is given for ever." 

Beyond this pylon , following the 
sani^ line Of ninn^non, is a small area 
of a later epoch, and another granite 
pylon, being the entrance of a large 
chamber to which it is attached. This, 
as well as the facade on eitlicr side, 
presented the name of Amun-nou-het, 
erased to admit those of Thothmes IL 
and III. ; and in otlier chambers to the 
W., and within the court between tlie 
two pylons, the same name has suffered 
a similar outrage. Tltat of Thothmes 
I. also appears among the sculptures ; 
-it as he ij} stated to have baen ** de- 



ceased ' at the time of its inaertion, he 
must have been a predeoeteor of the 
founder of the building. 

The inner cha ml ^p rB are made to 
imitate vauiis, like the one still re- 
maining on the outside ; but they are 
not on the principle of the arcli, being 
composed of blocks placed horizon- 
tally, one projecting beyond thnt ini 
mediately below it, till the uppeimost 
two meet in the centre; tlie interior 
angles being afterwards rounded off to 
form the vault The Egypiiaxis wtrxe 
not, however, ignomnt of tlie principle 
or use of the arch, as I have liad oc- 
casion to obaerve; and the reason of 
their preferring one of this construction 
probably arose finom the difficulty of 
repairing an injured vault in the tun- 
nelled rock, and the conaequenocs 
attending the decay of a single block. 
Nor can any one, in observing the^ 
g^ieat superinjumbent weight applied 
to the haunehee^ suppose tliat this s^le 
of building is devoid of stre^zth, and 
uf the usual durabili^ of an £gyptian p' 
fabric, or pronounce it to be ill-«uited 
to the purpose for whidi it was erected, 
the support of the fiiable rock of tite 
mountain, within whose excavated 
baee it stood, and which tlireatened to 
let fall its crumbling masses on its 
summit 

The entrance to these vaulted 
chambers^ 18 tfy a granite doorway; 
and the finst, which measures 30 ft. 
by 12, is ornamented with sculptures 
that throw great light on the names of 
some of tlie mcmben of the Thothmes 
family. Here Thothmes I., and his 
queen Ames, accompanied by their 
young daughter, but all '* deceased" at 
the time of its construction, receive 
the adoration and oflfering^ of Amun- 
nou-het, and of Thotlimea III., fol- 
lowed by his daughter Be-ni-nofre. 
The niclie and inner door also present 
the name of the former, efEaced hy 
tlie same Thothmes, whose name 
throughout the interior usuips the 
place of his prcdcocs^r's. To Uiis 
succeeds a smaller apar tmen t which, 
like the 2 lateral roonis with which it 
communicates, has a vaulted roof ; and 
beyond is an adytum of the late date 
of Ptolemy Physoon. 
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Several blocks, used at a later period 
to repair the wall of the inner or upper 
court, bear hieroglyphics of various 
epochs, having been brought from other 
structures ; among which the most re- 
markable are— one containing the name 
of King Horns, the predecessor of Be- 
meses I., and mentioning ** the father 
of his father's father's father, Tothmes 
III., wl)0 was, in reality, his fourth 
ancestor ; and another of the 4th year 
ofj^thahmcn, the son of Remcses II. 
nt had been long supposed that a 
communication existed from this temple 
to the Valley of the Kings, for which 
reason, indeed, I was induced to open 
the inner part during my stay in 1827. 
But the appearance of the end room 
sufficiently decides the question, and 
proviS this conjecture to liave been ill' 
founded ; and it will be seen fit>m the 
survey that the nearest, and conse- 
quently most opportune spot for such 
a communication, is^ot on the exact 
lino of this buihlingj 

On the E. side of the dromos, and 
about 600 ft. from the pedestals of the 
obelisks, are tbe^&agments oT'gmnite 
sphinxes and calcareous columns of an 
early epoch, at least coeval with the 
founder of these structures ; and a short 
distiincc beyond them is a path leading 
over the hills to the tombs of the kings. 
Anothei^ruad to these tombs lies oy 
the ravine of the valley, from the 
vicinity of the temple of Old Koor- 
neh ; and to tfie £. of the entrance 
of this valley are several limestone 
qu:irries,. with the rude huts, of the 
lliiner a, who (to judge from the king's 
name at the S. end of them ) continued 
to work them after the accession of the 
26th dymutty. 

11. Tombs of the Kings. — Bab,, or 

BiBAN EL MOLOOK, ** THE GaTE '* OB 

••Gates of the Kings." 

Tiie traditional name " Chies of the 
Kings ' is applied by some to the tombs 
themselves, by others to the imrrow 
gorge at the inner entrance of tiie 
valley. 

For these^as fit>r other tombs, eaiuiZss 
are of course required; some water and 
provisions may alsabe taken. 
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I do not propose to give a detailed 
account of these interesting catacombs, 
nor pretend to offer to tl^e reader an 
explanation of the sculptures ; but shall 
merely notice their most remarkable 
ftatures, and refer to them according 
to the numbers I painted on them, 
which I believe still remain. 

Bdzome Tomb.— The tomb No. 17, 
which was discovered by Belzoui, is by 
fiir the most remarkable for its sculp- 
ture and the state of its preservation. 
But the pkm is far from being well 
regulated, and the deviation from one 
line of direction greatly injures its 
general effect ; nor does the rapid de- 
scent by a staircase of 24 ft. in per- 
pendicular ^eptb, \ix a horizontal 
length of 29, convey so appropriate 
an idea of the entrance to the abode 
of death as the gmdual talus of other 
of these sepulchres. To this stitircase 
succeeds a passa^ of 18| ft. by 9, in- 
cluding thejambs;aud passing another 
door, a second staircase descends in 
horizontinSHgnrznrrbeyomI which 
2 doorways and a ^sage of 29 ft 
bring you to an oblong chamber 12 ft 
by 14, where a pit, filled t]p'b3rBelzoni, 
once appeared to form the utmost limit 
of the tomb. Part of its inner wall 
was composed of blocks of hewn stone, 
closely cemented to^^ther, and covered 
with a smoiith coat of stucco, like the 
othtr walls of this excavated cata- 
comb, on which was painted a con- 
tinuation of those subjects that still 
adoi-n its remaining sides. 

Independent of the main object of 
this pit, so admirably calculated to mis- 
lead, or at least to check the searoh of 
the curious and the spoiler, another 
advantage was tlierehy gained in the 
preservation of the interior part of the 
tomb, which was effectually guaranteed 
from the destructive inroad of the rain- 
water, whose torrent its depth com- 
pletely intercepted; a fact which a 
storm some yean ago, by the havoo 
caused in the inner chamberB, sadly 
demonstrated. 

The hollow soond of the wall of 
masonry above mentioned, and a small 
aperture, betrayed to Belzoni the secret 
of its hidden oliambers ; and a palm- 
tree, supplying the place of the more 
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classic mm, soon forced the inter- 
mediate barrier, whcoe breach dis- 
played the splendour of the succeeding 
na}l. at once astonishing and delight- 
ing its discoverer, whose labours were 
so gratefully repaid. But this waa not 
the only part of the tomb tliat had 
been clos)^ : the outer door was also 
blocked up with masonry; and the 
staircase before it was concealed by 
accumulated fragments, and by tlie 
earth that had fallen from the hill 
aboTe. And it was the binking of the 
ground at this part, from tlie vrater 
tliat had soaked through into the 
tomb, that led the peasants to suspect 
the secret of its position; which was 
revealed by them to Belzoni. 

The four pillars of the first hall 
beyond t he pit, which support a roof 
al)out 2G a. stjuare, are decorated, like 
the whole of tiie walls, with highly- 
finished and well-preserved sculptures, 
which from their vivid colours appear 
but the woik of yesterday; and near 
the centre of the inner wall a few steps 
lead to a second hal l, of similar dimen- 
sions, supported by two pillars, but left 
in an unfinished state, the sculptors 
not having yet commenced the outline 
of the figures the dmughtsmen had but 
just completed. These I shall mention 
presently. It is hero that the first 
deviations ftcm the general line of 
direction occur; which are still more 
remarkable in the stft jrcase that de - 
scenils at.tUfi southern corner of tne 
flTsVhall. " 

To this last succeed two passa ges, 
and a chgrnbtr 17 ft. by 14, communi- 
cating by a door, nearly in the centre 
of its inner wall, with the grand haU , 
which id 27 ft. square, ana eupporied 
by six pillars. On either si de of this 
hall is a small chamber, opposite the 
an^le of the first pillars ; and the upper 
end terminates in a vaulted saloon, 19 
ft. by 30, in whose centre stood an ala- 
baster sarcophagus, the cenotaph of the 
deceased monarch, upon the immediate 
summit of an inclined phme, which, 
with a staircase on either side, de- 
scends into the heart of the argil* 
laooous rock for a distance of 150 ft 
When Belzoni opened this tomb it ex- 
uded much mrther; but the rock. 



which from its friable nature could 
only be excavated by supporifng the 
roof with scaffolding, has since fallen, 
and curtailed a still g^reater portion of 
its original length. 

This passage, like the entianoe of 
the tomb and the first hall, was closed 
and concealed by a wall of masonry, 
which, coming even with the base of 
the sarcophagus, completely masked 
the staircase, and covered it with an 
artificial floor. 

I do not imagine that the sacred 
person of an Egyptian king woold be 
exposed to the inviting situation of 
these sarcophagi, especially when they 
took so much care to conceal the 
bodies of inferior subjects. It is true 
the entrance was dosed, but the posi- 
tion of a monarch's tomb would be 
known to many besides the priest- 
hooil, and traditionally remembered 1^ 
others ; some of whom, in later times, 
might not be proof ogainstthe tempta- 
tion of snch nch plunder. The priests 
must at least have foreseen the chance 
of this; and we know that many of 
the tombs were plundered in veiy tntly 
times ; several were the resting-places 
of Inter occupants ; some were burnt 
and reoccupiAi (probably at the time 
of the Persian invasion; ; and othen 
were usurped by Greeks. 

Some of the sepulchres of the kings 
were open from a very remote period, 
and seen by Greek and Roman visitors, 
who mention them in inscripticms 
written*on their walls, as the $yrmye$ 
{ffvpiyyts or tunnels — anamebywhidi 
they are described by Pausanias ; and 
Diodorus, who, on the authority of the 
priciit?, reckons 47, says that 17 re- 
mained in tlie time of Ptolemy Lagos. 
From this wo may infer that 17 were 
then open, and tliat the remaining 30 
were closed in his time. Strabo too 
supposes their total number to have 
been about 40. 

A sm^U chamber and two niches 
are made in the N.W. wall of this 
part of the grand hall; and at the 
upper end a step leads to an ^nfinislicd 
cha mber, 17 ft. by 43, suppoiiea ogr a 
T^fwvtVmr pillars. On tlie S.W. are 
other niches, and a room about 25 ft. 
square, ornamented with two pillars 



snd a brood bench (hewn, like the rest 
of the tomb, in the rock) aronnd three 
of its sides, 4 ft liigb, with four shallow 
locesses on 'each face, and sunnounted 
by an elegant Egyptian cornice. It is 
difficult to nndcrstBind the purport of 
it, unless its level summit seired as a 
repository for the mummies of the in- 
ferior persons of the king's household ; 
but it IS more probable mat these were 
also deposited in pits. 

The total horizontal length of this 
catacomb is 320 ft., without the in- 
clined descent below the sarcophagus, 
and its perpendicular depth 90. But, 
including tiiat port, it measures 470, 
and in depth about 180 ft., to the 
spot where it is closed by the fallen 
rock. 

I shall now notice the ieulptures. 
Those in the first passage consist of 
lines of hierogijrpniSs relating to the 

^\kmg Sethi, or Osirei, '*the bdoved of 
jPthah," who was the &ther of Re- 

, ineses II. and the occupant of the tomb. 

' in the staircase which succeeds it are 
on one side 37, on the other 39 genii of 
various forms; among which a figure 
represented with a stream of tears 
issuing from his eyes is remarkable 
from having the (Coptic) word r/mt, 
"lamentation,'* in the hieroglyphics 
above. 

In the next pass ^yw are the boats 
of Kneph ; ana several descending 
planes, on which are placed the valves 
of doors, probably referring to the 
descent to Amcnti. The goddess of 
Truth or Justice stands at the lower 
extremity. In the small chamber over 
the pit the king makes offerings to 
different gods, Osiris being the prin- 
cipal deity. Athor, Horns, Isis, and 
Annbis, are also introduced. 

On the pillars of the first hall the 
monarch stands in tlie presence of 
various divinities, who seem to be re- 
ceiving him after his death. But one 
of the most interesting subjects here is 
a procession of four different people, 
of red, white, black, and again white 
complexions, four by four, followed by 
Re, ** the sun." The four red figures 
are Egyptians, designated under the 
name r6t, *' mankind ;" the next, a 
white race, with blue eyes, long bushy 
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beards, and clad in a short dress, are a 
northern nation, with whom the Egyp- 
tians were long at war, and appear to 
signify the nations of the north ; as the 
negroes (called Nahgi) the south ; and 
the four others, also a white people, 
with a pointed beard, blue eyes, feathers 
in their hair, and crosses or other de- 
vices about their persons, and dressed 
in long flowing rooes, the east. These 
then are not in the character of pri- 
soners, but a typification of the rour 
divisions of the world, or the whole 
human race, and are introduced among 
the sculptures of these sepulchres in 
the same abstract sense as the trades 
of the Egyptians in the tombs of private 
individuals; the latter being an epi- 
tome of human life, as far as regarded 
that people themselves, the former re- 
ferring to the inhabitants of the whole 
world. 

On the end wall of this hall is ft fine 
group, whidll is K^hiarkabfeM well for 
8ie elegance of its drawing as for the 
richness and preservation of the colour- 
ing. The sumect is the introduction of 
the king, by Horns, into the presence 
of Osiris and Athor. 

Though not the most striking, the 
moat interesting drawing s in this 
are ihose or uie nex^ nail, which 
was left unfinished ; nor can any onef i / 
look upon those fig^es with the eye! ' 
of a draughtsman, without paying al 
just tribute to the freedom of their i 
outlines. 

In preparing the wall to* receive the 
bas-reliefs it was sometimes customary 
to portion it out into squares ; but it 
was not, as I at first supposed, the 
method univenaUy adopted for drawing 
Egyptian figures. Wo see in this and 
otihier places that tliey were sketched 
without that prescribed measurement ; 
and it is probable that this was prin- 
cipally used when a copy was mode of 
an original drawing — a method adopted 
by us at the present day. Here we find 
that the position of the figures was 
first traced with a red colour by the 
draughtsman ; when, having been sub- 
mitt^ to the inspection of the master^ 
artist, those parts which he deemed 
deficient in proportion or correctness 
of attitude were altered by him in black 
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ink (as appears to have been the case 
in the figures here designed) ; and in 
that state tliey were left for the chisel 
of the sculptor. But on this occasion 
the death of the king or some other 
cause prevented their completion ; 
though their unfinished condition, so 
£Qir from exciting our regret, affords a 
satisfactory opportunity of appreciating 
the skill of the Egyptian draughtsmen. 
We here see the bold decided line which 
was the aim of all antique drawing ; 
and which we should do well to sub- 
stitute for the little broken dotted line 
tolerated, and even taught, in Eng- 
land; where the merit of ^e line of 
Apelles within that of Protogenes 
(tnough once imitated"^ rould have 
no value amidst the se- i#« «f i^isjointed 
strokes that generally ^^^uixtio our 
outlines. In these figu. ^lU* aie of the 
liiK.s are a foot or a foot and a quarter 
in length ; as from the shoulder to the 
elbow, or the knee to the instep ; and 
done at a single stroke ; while the red 
lines of the inferior artist, and his 
penlimenti, «how that, though he occa- 
sionally failed in the perfect use of his 
pencil, lie was instructed in the same 
bold style of drawing, and in the im- 
portance of one long-oonttnuous out- 
line. 

The beantifiil groups at the base of 
the next stairciMe were taken away by 
M. GhampoUion ; and similar spolia- 
tions have been carried on bv otlier 
Europeans ; so that this tomb has lost 
much of its original bcautv ; and the 
bad example continues to be followed 
by less enlightened deprt-datoTB. But 
we may treat the ignorance of the 
Egyptian fdlaha with indulgence, in- 
capable as they are of understanding 
the injury they do to the continnity 
and thread of the subjects they de- 
face ; and it is to those who, knowing 
their value, have defaced what they 
should have respected, that the odium 
of their destruction has been very pro- 
perly attached. 

The subjects in tiie succeeding; 
^»iag es refer mostly to the Jiturgi^ 
or ceremonies performed to the de- 
ceased monarch. In the "y"**** ^^fa^'^r 

the presence of the deities Athor, 



are some 



Horoa^ Anubis, Iais» Osiris, Noire' 
Atmoo, and Pthah. 

The gQjul^Jiall contains numerous 
subjcots, among which aie a series of 
mummies, each in its own repository, 
whoee folding doors are thrown open ; 
and it is probable tliat all the parti of 
these catacombs refer to diffeient states 
through which the deceased passed, 
and the various mansions of Hades or 
Amenti. The representations of the 
door-valves at their entrance tend to 
confirm this opinion ; while many of the 
subjects relate to the life and actions of 
the deceased, and many are siiuilar to 
those in the *' Book of the Dead." 

In the side chambers 
mysterious _ _ 

fire, and various other subjects; and 
tEe transverse vaulted part of the great 
hall, or saloon of the sarcophagus, orna- 
mented with a profusion of sculpture, h 
a termination worthy of the rest of this 
grand sepulchral monument. In tlte 
cham^pn th^ 1^ with the broad bench, 
are various subjects; some of which, 
especially those appearing to represent 
human sacrifices, may refer to the ini- 
tiation into the higher mysteries, by the 
suppoeed death and regeneration of 
the Neophyte. 

No. 11, called Brtios*i^ or Oe Hoiper^s 
Tomb, is, from the nature, though not 
from the execution, Qf the sub^ecte , of 
fur greater interest than tne last ikien> 
tionod. The monarch whose name 
here occins is Bemeses III^ hot that 
of his father and predecessor is traced 
bcneatii the ovals of Remeees. who 
appropriated and completed the sub- 
jects on its walls. 

The line of direction in this cata- 
comb, after the first 130 fl., is inter- 
rupted by the vicinity of the adjoining 
tomb, and makes in conscqaence a 
slight deviation to the rt of 18 ft^ 
when it resumes the same direction 
again for other 275, which give it a 
total length of 405 ft 

Its plan differs from that of No. 17. 
and the rapidity of its descent is i-on- 
siderably less, being perpendicularly 
only 31 ft. 

The most interesting part is unaues- 
tionohly the series of ainall chanaper^* 
in the two first passtwee, since mey 
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throw considerable light on the style 
of the ftirniture and arms, and conse- 
quently on the manncra and customs, 
of the> Egyptians. 

In the flrat to the 1 . (entering) is the 
kitchen, wnere the principal g^ups, 
though much defaced, may yet be 
recognised. Some are engaged in 
slauglitering oxen, and cutting up the 
joints, which are put into cauldrona on 
ft tripod placed over a wood fire ; and 
in the lower line a man is employed 
in cutting a leather strap he holds 
with his feet— a practice still common 
throughout the East. Another pounds 
something for the kitchen in a large 
mortar ; another apparently minces the 
meat ; and a pallet, suspended by ropes 
running in rings festened to the roof, 
is raised from the ground, to guard 
against the intrusion of rats and other 
depnxlators. On the opposite side, in 
tlie upper line, two men knead a sub- 
stance with their feet; others cook 
meat, pastry, and brotli, probably of 
lentils, which fill some baskets beside 
them ; and of the frescoes in tlie lower 
line, sufficient remains to show that 
others are engaged in drawing ofl^ by 
means of syphons, a liquid from yases 
before them. On the end wall is the 
process of making bread; but the dough 
is kneaded by the hand, and not, as 
Herodotus and Strabo say, by the feet ; 
and small black seeds (probably the 
hahheh 8<Sda still used in Egypt) being 
sprinkled on the surfiice of tne cakes, 
they are carried on a wooden pallet to 
tlio oven. 

In the opposite chamber aro several 
boats, with square chequered sails, some 
having spacious cabins, and others only 
a seat near the mast. They are richly 
painted, and loaded with ornaments; 
and those in the lower lines have the 
mast and yard lowered over the cabin. 

The succeeding room, on the rt. 
hand, contains toe vanons arms and 
warlike implements of the Egyptians ; 
among which are knives, quilted hel- 
mets, 8p<ars» yafakam. or daggers, 
quivers, bows, arrows, fitichions, coats 
of mail, (krts, clubs, and standards. 
On either side of the door is a black 
cow with the head-dress of Athor, one 
accompanied by hieroglyphics signi- 



fying the y., the other by those of 
the 8. ; intimating that these are the 
legends of Upper and Lower Egypt. 
The blue colou r of some of the weapons 
suffices io prove them to have been of 
steel, and is one of several strong argu- 
ments in favour of the conclusion that 
the early Egyptians were acquainted 
with the use of iron. Tlie next cham- 
ber has chairs of the most elegant form, 
covered with rich drapery, highly orna- 
mented, and in admirable taste ; nor 
can any one who sees tl^ beauty of 
Egyptian furniture refuse for one 
moment his assent to the &ct that 
this people were greatly advanced in 
the arts of civilisation and the com- 
forts of domestic life. Sofas, couches, 
vases of porcelain and pottery, copper 
utensils, caldrons, rare woods, printed 
stuffs, leopard-skins, baskets of a very 
neat and graceful shape, and basins 
and ewers, whose designs vie with the 
productions of the cabinet-maker, com- 
plete the interesting series of these 
paintings. 

The ne^contains agricultiual scenes, 
in which the inundation of the Nile 
passing through the canals, sowing and 
reaping wheat, and a grain which from 
its height and round head appears to 
be the doora or gorghum, as well as the 
flowers of the country, aro represented. 
But, however succossirul the Egyptians 
may have been in seizing the character 
of animals, they failed in the art of 
drawing trees and flowers, and their 
coloured plants would perplex the most 
profound botanist equally with the 
fanciful productions of an Arabic her- 
barium. That which follows contains 
different forms oi tne god Osiris, having 
various attributes. 

The second chamber, on the opposite 
sid^ merely offers emblems and deities. 
Tp^hfl pfTt ore birds, and some pro- 
ductions of Egypt, as geese and quails, 
eggs, pomegranates, gmpes, with other 
fruits and herbs, among which last is 
the ghuiga^ or Periploca secamone of 
Linnsus, still common in the deserts 
of Egypt, and resembling in form the 
ivy, which is unknown in the country. 
The figures in the lower line are of the 
god NiluA. 

In tlie sttceeeding chamber are rud- 
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ders and sftCred emblems ; and the prin- 
cipal figures in the last are two harpers 
playing on instruments of not inelegant 
form before tlie god Moui, or Hercules. 
From these the tomb received its name. 
One (if not both) of the minstrels is 
blind. 

Each of these small apartments hasa 
pit, now closed, where it is probable thaT 
some of the officers of the king's house- 
hold were buried; in which case the 
subjects on the walls refer to the station 
they held ; as, the chief cook, the super- 
intendent of the royal boats, the armour- 
bearer, the stewards of the household, 
and of the royal demesne, the priest of 
the king, the gardener, hieraphoros, and 
minstrel. 

The subjects in the first passage , after 
the recess to the right, axe similar to 
those of No. 17, and are supposed to 
relate to the descent to Amenti ; but 
the figure of Truth, and the other 
groups in connection with that part of 
Siem, are placed in a square niche. 
The character of the four people in the 
first hall differs slightly irom those of 
the former tomb; four. blacks, clad in 
African dresses, being substituted in- 
stead of the Egyptians, though the 
same name, Rdt, is introduced before 
them. 

Beyond the grand hall of the sarco- 
phagus are ib"^ a"«^i yiYep^s8a^^ in 
the last of which are bcncBei intended 
apparently for the same purpose as those 
ot the lateral chamber in No. 17, to 
which they are greatly inferior in point 
of taste. The large granite sarcophagus 
was removed hence by Mr. Salt. This 
tomb is much defiiced, and the nature 
of the rock was unfavourable for sculp- 
ture. It was one of those open during 
the reign of the Ptolemies. 

No. 9 was called by the Romans the 
Icmb ofMemnon^ probably from its being 
the handsomest then open ; though the 
title of Miamun given to Bemeses Y., 
the occupant of this catacomb, in com- 
mon with many other of the Pharaohs, 
may have led to this error. It was 
greatly admired bv the Greek and 
Roman visitors, who expressed their 
satisfaction by ex voto$t and inscriptions 
of various lengths, and who generally 
agree that» luiving ''examined these 



tyringes ** or tunnels, that of Memnon 
had the greatest claim upon their 
admiration; though una morose old ^ 
gentleman^ of the name of Epiphaoiss. J^ 
declares he saw nothing to admire ** but ^ < '^ 
the stone,*' meaning the saroophagua. * v^ 
near which he wrote his laconic aod^^;^^ 
ill-natured remark : Eiri^ovtor iffropn^n, 
ovStv 8c tSavfjuura 17 firi rov \t9o9. In 
the second passage, on t)ie left going in, 
is a longer inscription of an Atheniaiu 
the Deuluehtu (8a8ovxos) of the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries, who visited Thebes in 
the reign of Oonstantine. This was 
about sixtv years before they were 
abolished by Theodosius, after having 
existed for nearly 1800 years. The 
inscription is also curious, from the 
writer's saying that he visited the 
(rvpiyyts **a long time after the divine 
Plato." 

The total length of this tomb is 342 
ft., with the entrance passage, the per- 
pendicular depth below the surface 24 
ft. 6 in, ; and in this gradual d^ nenl 
and the regularity oj^ thft fMn^P* 
and paseagUU, MiiisisEs'the cnief oeanty 
of its plan. The general height of the 
first paasagijS is 12 and 13 ft^ about 
two more tlian that of No. 11, and 
three more than tliat of No. 17. 

The sculptures differ from thoee of 
the above-mentioned tombs, and the 
fig^ores of the four nations axe not in- 
troduced in the first hall ; but manv of 
the ceilings present many very inter- 
estih^ astlohomieal subjects. 

In the last passage before the hall 
of the sarcophagus, the tomb No. 12 
crosses over the ceiling, at whose side 
an aperture has been forced at a later 
epocii. The sarcophagus, which is 
of granite, has been broken, and lies 
in a ruined stiite near its original site. 
The vaulted roof of the hall jHMents 
an astronomical subject, aodA richly 
ornamented with a profiuli j|y amall 
I figures. Indeed all tlio 'WMl of this 
tomb are loaded with veiy^ipnute di»- 
tails, but of smal 1 prop(»iioiC 

No. 8 is of king PthahmeOj the son ofW 

Remeses II. On the ifi iriffe, entering 

the passage, is a group of t«ty superior 
sculpture, lepreaenting the sing and 
the god Re. 

The style of thib tomb reBemblefl 
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that of No. 17, and others of that 
epocli ; and in the first hall are figures 
of the four nations. The descent is 
very mpid, whicl^ as usual, takes off 
firom that elegance so much a^^ired 
in No. 9 ; and the sculptures, executed 
in intaglio on the stucco, have suf- 
fered much from the damp occasioned 
by tlie toirentsy Which, when the lain 
falls, pour into it with great violence 
from a ravine near its mouth. Its 
length, exclusive of the open passage 
of 40 ft in front, is 167 ft to the end 
of the first hall, wliere it is closed by 
sand and earth. This was also one 
of the seventeen mentioned by Dio- 
donis. 

No. 6 is of Bemeses VIL The 
sculptures differ widely from those of 
the preceding tombs. In the third 
passage they refer to the generative 
principle. The ffiatii roB Q f i^ts Iriny 
are peculiar, andTromliSe form of the 
f'' nose, so very unlike tliat oFECe usual 
Egyptian face, there is no doubt that 
their sculptures actually offer portraits. 
On the inner wall of the last chamber, 
or hall of the sarcophagus, is a. fi^^ure 
of the child Uarpocrates, seated in a 
winged globe; and from being be- 
yond the sarcophagus, which was the 
abode of death, it appears to refer to 
the well-known idea that dissolution 
was followed by reproduction into 
life. The total length of this tomb is 
243 ft, including the outer entrance of 
25. It was open during the time of the 
Ptolemies. 

No. 7, which is opposite this, is of 
Bemeses II., but is nearly filled up 
with the sand washed into it by the 
rains. About 180 feet of it were 
cleared, I believe, by Mr. Salt. This 
also contuins Greek inscriptions. 

No. 2 is a small but elegant tomb, 
218 fl. long, including the hypajthial 
passage of 47. The sarcophagus re- 
mains in its original situation, tiiough 
broken at tlie side, and is 11 ft 6 in. 
by 7, and upwards of 9 ft. in height. 
r The bodies found in the reoesbes be- 
hind this hall seem to &vour the con- 
jecture ttiat they were intended, like 
those before mentioned, in Nos. 11 
and 17, as reoeptaeles for the dead. 
The inscriptions prove it to have been 



one of the seventeen open in tlie time 
of the Ptolemies. The name of the 
king is Bemeses lY. 

In No. 1 are also Greek inscriptioas 
of the time of the Ptolemies. It is the 
catacomb of Bemeses IX., but very 
inferior in style and dimensions to the 
preceding, being only 132 in length, 
including the exterior uncovered en* 
trance. A small sarcophagus is hewn 
in the limestone rock, in the centre of 
the hall, and covered with a lid of red 
gmnite. 

JNo. 3 is unsculptured, except at the 
entrance, which is much defaced^ Its 
plan is very different from tlie otuW 
tombs; the totel length is sc^rely 
123 ft., but ito area is grt-ater than 
that of No. 1. It was one ^ those 
open at an early period. Tl^e name is 
oi Bemeses III. 

No. 4 is an unfinished tomb of Be* 
meses VIII. At the end is a large 
pit 32 ft deep, 14} in length, and 11} 
in breadths It was also open during 
the rei^s of the Ptolemies. Ite total 
length is 307 ft. Neither of these two 
are w orthy of a visil."^ 

In " No. 13 a few fedut traces of 
sculpture alone remain. 

On the projecting rocks, a few paces 
to the E. of it, are some hi^tic clia- 
racteis; and between this and No. 
14 it is probable there may be an- 
other tomo, as also between Nus. 14 
and 15. 

No. 14 is of king Pthali-se-pthah» 
or Pthahmen-se-pthah, who seems to 
have reigned in right of his wife, the 
queen Taosiri; as she occurs some- 
times alone, making off^rmga to tHe 
gods,' and some times in company with 
her husband. This cutacomb whs 
afterwonls appropriated by king Sethi, 
or Osirei II., and ag^dn by his suc- 
cessor, whose name is met with 
tliroughout on the stucco which covers 
part of the former sculptures, and in 
intaglio on the granite saroophngus in 




uarch, and in the side chamber to the 
1. is a bier attended by Anub's, with 
tiie vases of the four genii beneath it. 
In the first jgrand vaulted hall, below 
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tlie cornice which riinB roand the 
lower part, various ohjects of Egyp- 
tian famiture are represented, as metal 
mirrors, boxes and chairs of very ele- 
l^nt siiape, vases, fitns, arms, neck- 
laces, and numerous insignia. In tho 
succeeding passages the subjects re- 
semble many of those in the un- 
finished hall of No. 17. Tho sculp- 
tures are in intaglio ; but whenever 
the name of the king appears it is 
merely painted on the stucco ; and 
those in the second vaulted hall are 
partly in intaglio and partly in out- 
line, but of a good style. The sarco- 
ph^us has been broken, and the lid, 
on which is the figure of the king in 
relief, has the form of a royal name or 
oval. 

This tomb was open in the time 
of the Ptolemies. Its total length 
is 363 ft., without the hypiethral en- 
trance, but it is imfinidhed ; and be- 
hind the first luiU anotiier large cham- 
ber with pillars was intended to have 
been added. 

No. 15 is of Sethi, or Osirei II. 
Tne figures at the entrance are in 
relief, and of very good style. Be- 
yond this passage it is unfinished. 
rati of the broken sarcophagus lies 
on the otker side of the hall. It beers 
the name of tiiis monarch in intaglio ; 
and his figure iyi the_liij, a fine speci- 
men of boll I ix^licTTn granite, is raised 
9 in. above 1 1 .c surface. Th is catacomb 
was open at an early epoch. Its total 
length is 236 ft 

No. 12 is unsculptured. It reaches 
only to a distance of 172 ft., but has 
several side chambers at the upper 
end. The last room crosses over No. 9. 
It was probably known to the Greeks 
and Romans. 

No. 10, adjoining the Harper's 
tomb, presents the name of Amun- 
mcses, whoso exact era, as well as 
that of the two queens who are intro- 
duced in the inner part of this cata- 
comb, is uncertain. It is, however, 
probable that he was a king of the 
20th dynasty. This was also open at 
an early period. It is now closcxl after 
the distance of about 250 ft. 

No. 16 is of Kemcses, or Remesso 
I., the father of Sethi I^ and grand- 



fatiier of Remesos 11., being the 
Mgi^Jagsii hitherto discovered in 
Una valley, and is amim^ tlie nam- 
ber of those opened by Belzoni. The 
sarcophagus within it bears the same 
ngmo. 

Q^o. 18 is of Hemeses X., but is 
almost entirely filled up. It was pro- 
l)ably one of tlioee open in the time of 
the Ptolemies. 

No. 5 is nearly closed. Its pbn 
differs very widely from those oi the 
otlier tombs. Neither of these is de - 
serving of a visit . I 

No. 19 is a small catacomb, which 
presents the name of a prince Be- 
meses, or Remesso-Mandooho . ' . ., 
whose features are verv peculiar. He 
was a royal scribe and commander of 
tho troops, and appears to have booi 
heir-apparent at tne time of bis death. 
It is only open to the distance of about 
65 ft 

No. 20 is a long paasage, of which 
only 170 ft. have been explored, de- 
scending to a depth of 76 ft rer- 
pendicuLu*. It was supposed to lead 
through the rocks to the plain of 
Koomeh; and to ascertain this fact, 
Mr. Burton cleared it to the above- 
mentiuned distance, but he was 
obliged to abandon his reaeardies 
owing to the danger of the mephitic 
air, which extinguished the lights. 
It does not, however, appear, from tlie 
direction it taki-s, to pam through llie 
mountain; nor is tlie spot one tl»at 
they would have choeen for sudi a 
communication. 

No. 21 is a small tomb without 
sculpture, and unworthy of a visit. 
Fragments of alabaster vases are uiet 
with in one of the chambers. 

It appears that those open in the 
time or the Ptolemies were Nos. 1, 2;, 
3. 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, and 
18, fourteen out of the seventeen men- 
tioned by Diodorus ; so that the three 
others have been again closed mncc 
that epoch, unless some of the un- 
sculptured ones may be admitted to 
complete the number, which, from 
their being unworthy of a visit, were 
also unworthy of att inscript'on to 
record the fiict of their existenoe. Ai« 
that writer says that of t!io forty-ecvc ii 
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only seTenteen were open in the time 
of tiie Ptolemies, it appears that more 
are now knofm than at that period. 



12. The Western Valley. 

There are four other UmibB in the 
toegtem valley, behind that oontainliig 
the above-mentioned sepulchrea. If 
the traveller is pressed for time he 
need not visit them; but they are 
curious to those who are interested in 
the foreign kings of the &mi]y of 
Atinre-Bakhan. One is of consider^ 
able size, but the line of direction 
varies in three different parts, tlie first 
extending to a distance of 145 ft., itie 
second 119, and the tliird 88, being a 
total of 352 ft. in length, with several 
lateral chambers. The name is of 
Amunoph III., of the voc.il statue ; 
and, consequently, it is the oldest 
cataco mb hitherto discovered in '{Tese 
valieysT * Towards the end of the first 
line of direction is a well now nearly 
closed, intended to prevent the ingress 
of the rain-water and of the too curious 
visitor; and this deviation may per- 
haps indicate the vicinity of another 
tomb behind it. 

It is singular that no tombs of the 
first kings of the 18th dynasty have 
been yet met with in either of these 
valleys; the kings of the 19th dynasty 
seem to have been the first to select 
the eiistem valley as their place of 
sepulture ; and those of tlie 18th were 
probably buried in the Kooma ne- 
cropolis. 

There is one remarkable fact con- 
nected with the tombs in the western 
valley, that they arc of foreign kings 
who ruled Egypt ; and there is reason 
to believe t£it Amunoph III. was of 
the same family. That iu features he 
was unlike an Egyptian is evident; 
and his resemblance to the ** Stranger 
kings," whose monuments are found 
at Tt'l el Amama and some other 
places, is very evident. The discovery 
of the tombs in the western valley 
would therefore be of great interest ; 
and it would pcrliaps give some useful 
infurmatlon respecting the liistury of 
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Egypt, and this most curious point in 
the succession of the Pharaohs. 

W 2 is 205 ft. in length, including 
the entrance, and contains a brc^n 
sarcophagus, and some bad paintings 
of peculiarly short and giaceless pro- 
poiiions. Of the era of tlie lang 
whose name here occurs, I have only 
been able to ascertain that he was 
prior to Bemeees II., and probably by 
several reigns. He appears to be 
called Eesa, or, as some suppose, 
Skhai. {See his name in p. 378, Nos. 
14. 15.) 

The others are not worthy of notice. 



18. Tombs of Pbiebts and Private 
Individuals. 

If I could fix on any part of this vast 
abode of death where the most ancient 
tombs are exclusively met with, I 
should not hesitate in commencing my 
notice of them in tlie order of their 
relative antiquity; but as some of a 
remote epocli are continually inter- 
polxed with those of more recent date 
it Is impossible to fix with precision 
the exact extent of the earliest ceme- 
teries. It is likewise difficult to de- 
ttfrmine the particular portions oet 
apart for the sepulture of the various 
classes of Egyptians, since tliose of 
the same class are found in more than 
one part of its extensive circuit. 
Some general notions may, however, 
be formed on this head, by looking 
over my 'Surv^ of Thebes;* others 
must be given in the following pages, 
where I shall also notice those kings 
whose names, appearing in the sculp- 
tures, fix, in some degree, the epoch 
at which several portions of this burial- 
ground were consecrated to the recep- 
tion of the dead. But in mHuy of them 
all clue to the determination of this 
fact is entirely lost, by the dtcaj of 
the sculptures, or the fall of the stucco 
on which they were painted; and 
what incn-ases our regret on tliis point 
is, that tliese fallen annals, from tlieir 
relating to the most ancient ipoch, 
were by far the most interesting. 
Among the last it is highly pn.buble 
that those situated N. of Old ^oomefa 
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are de&srnnf^ of the first rank, as well 
from the total disappcaranoe of the 
stucco which once lined their walls, as 
from the state of the rock itself, their 
situation opposite Kamak (the main 
and original part of Diospolis , and 
their vicinity to the river. I must 
also observe that many tombs are 
occasionally filled up or destroyed 
by the peasants ; so that some that I 
am going to describe may no longer 
be visible. 

It is singular that no remains of 
very ancient temples are found at 
Thebes, except the columns of Osir- 
tasen I. at Kamak, and fragments of 
the time of Amun-iVhe I. on the 
^oomeh side ; and with the exception 
of those belonging to two Eneiitefs of 
the 91h dynasty, no royal tombs at 
Thebes date before tliat of Amunoph 
lU. in the western volley (unless the 
excavated monument at the end of 
the Assaseef be the sepulchre of 
Tliothmes I.). No private tombs at 
Thebes have a king's name before the 
reign of Amunoph I. : yet kings ruled 
there of the llu and 12th dynasties ; 
and a Theban king, Muntoftep I., of 
the 11th dynasty, is representea, near 
Sikilis, receiving the noma^ of an 
Enentef as of an inferior king; and 
the importance of this Mantoftep is 
shown oy his being the only king 
mentioned in the Thebiin list at tiie 
Memnonium between Menes and the 
18th dynasty. But though many kings 
ruled ut Thebes, and many individuals 
who lived under them were buried 
there, no tombs have been found of 
I that age ; and the M^est appear to be i 
\ in the hill called the IMiA Aboo Neggtu 
I behind the temple of Old ^^riieh. It 
was about half-way up this hill that 
the cofljns of the two Enentefs of tlie 
9th dynasty were discovered, which 
are now in the Louvre. From the 
place where they were found the 
Oolossi of the plain bears S.W., Eaniak 
S.E. by £. ; and it was not very fi&r | 
from this hiU, at the mouth of the i 
Assaseef Valley, that the building i 
once stood which bore the name of , 
Amun-ih-he I. Other tombs were 
made in the same hill in the reign of i 
Amunoph I., second king of the 18th , 



dynasty : one or two in the Assaseef 
have his name, and many otliers in the 
valley of Dajrr el MedeenJi are of tie 
same date. These last, being the 
westernmost, were considered more 
pi'culiarly under the protection of 
Athor, tiie ** president of the West : "" 
who is frequently there represiuted 
either receiving the Sun into her arms, 
Cuming forth under the form of a cow 
from behind the ** Westei n Mountain," 
or tttanding between the figures of the 
man and woman of the tomb. She 
bears her emblems, the long horns tuvl 
feathers, which compose her usual 
head-dress. 

Tiie friable nature of the rock in 
part of this yall< y urged the nei'essity 
of lining the ro^ifs of some of these 
groltoes with vaults of brick, which,/ 
while they point out the dryness of a| 
climate that permits crude brick to-, 
stand uninjured tlirough a period ofj 
3350 y«.ar8, establlbh the antiquity ofj 
the invention of the areh. 

These tombs are generally small; 
sometimes the sculptures arc cut in 
the rock itself, sometimes traced on 
the mortar tliat covers iU irregukir sur- 
face, and some have only paintings on 
the stuccoed crude brick walls which 
case the interior. The fiicility o( 
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working this rock may have induced 
them to select it for the tombs of tboje 
who objected to more exp^ nsive exca- 
vations; and it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that, being in the habit of con- 
structing their houses with brick 
vaults, tiiey would employ a similar 
covering to the chambers of the dead ; 
espedally when they required the pro- 
tt.ction of a ixx)f against, the crumbling 
of the soft argillaceous stratum in 
which tljey have been excavated, and 
which forms the base of the limestone 
mouDtalus of Thebes. 

In the succeeding reigns of thci 
Tiiothmes and Amunop!:s, the lull of, 
Abd el Koomeh« Koomet Murraee, 
and part of Drah Aboo Ncgga, were • 
occupied by the priestly onfer, who, ' 
with their wives and lamilies, were 
interred in the pits of those elegant 
catacombs, whose varied and interest- 
ing sculptures delight the antiquary, 
and exdte his surprise at their prv- 
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servation after a lapse of raoro than 
3000 years. Here manners and cus- 
toms, historical events and religious 
ceremonies, sicm to carrj us back to 
the society of those to whom they 
refer, and we are enabled to study the 
amusements and occupations of the 
ancient Egyptians, and almost fancy 
ourselves spectators of the scenes re- 
presented in the sculpturea 

In the time of 8ethi I. and his son 
other tombs were opened beneath 
these hills, in the vicinity of the pa- 
lace of the second Be meses, -and on 
the W. of the entrance to the Assasecf 
And in the early part of the latter 
leigD, some of those belonging to the 
priestly order, amidst the crude-brick 
pyramids at the western extremity of 
l)rah Aboo Kegga, mcreased the 
number of the larger sepulchres. 
Others bear the name of Pthahmen, 
his son and successor; in one of 
which, having an outer area, enclosed 
by a stone wall, colossal figures of the 
" lord and lady" of the tomb are majes- 
tically seated in the first chamber. 
But among the most interesting ob- 
jects on this part of the hill are the 
crude-brick pyramids themselves, as 
well from the state oY their preserva- 
tion, as from the existence of the 
arches which form the roofs of their 
central chambers ; nor, judging from | 
the style of the frescoes, can we venture 
to assign to them a date posterior to 
tlie tliird Remeses, or about d.c. 1200. 

From tiie above statements alone it 
is evident that these districts cannot 
be classed under particular reigns ; 
but with regiird to the exclusive ap- 
propriation of certain parts of the 
Theban cemetery to peculiar classes, 
it may be observed that in those 
I places where the compact nature of 
the rock was best suited for large ex- ' 
cavations the tombs of the high- ' 
priests are invariably met with, while 
those of persons of inferior rank are to ; 
be lookea for, either in the plain be- ! 
neath, or in the less solid parts of the 
adjacent hills. Indeed the principal , 
tombs are of liigh functionaries of the 
priestly order. I 

Tombs of the Assas-^ef, — ^The most 
remarkable which date after this ! 

lEgypt.} 



epoch are those in the Assaseef, and 
behind the palace of Remeses II., 
executed during the period of the 
26th dynasty, in tlie 7th century before 
our era. Their plans, though very 
different m>m inose of the other 
Theban tombs, bear a general resem- 
blance to each other ; and they are 
not less remarkable for their extent 
than for the profusion and detail of 
their ornamental sculpture. 

The smallest, which are those be- 
hind the palace of Remeses, com- 
mence with an outer court, decorated 
by a peristyle of pillars. To this suc- 
ceeds an arched entrance to the tomb 
itself, wiiich consists of a long hall, 
supported by a double row of four 
pillars, and another of smaller dimen- 
sions beyond it, with four pillars in 
the centre. The largest of tnem, and 
indeed of all the sepulchres of Thelies, 
are those in the Assasee/^ one of which 
(R. in the Survey) far exceeds in ex- 
tent anyone of tiie tombs of the kings. 
Its outer couili or area is 103 ft. by 76, 
witn a HigTiTof steps descending to its 
centre from the entrance, which lies 
between two massive crude-brick 
walls, once supporting an arched 
g'lteway. The inner door, cut like 
the rest of the tomb in the limestone 
rock, leads to a jofy^nH nnijft. 53 ft. by 
67, with a peristyle of pillars on cither 
side, behind which are two closed cor- 
ridors. That on the W. contains a 
pit and one small square room, and 
the opposite one has a similar cham- 
ber, with leads to a narrow passage, 
once closed in two places by masonry, 
and evidently used for a sepulchral 
purpose. 

Oontinuing through the second area, 
yon arrive at a porch whose arched 
summit, hollowed out of the rock, has 
the light form of a small segment of a 
circle ; and from the soriaoe of the 
inner wall project tlie cornice and 
mouldings of an elegant doorway. 

This opens on the firs t h^ 53 ft. 
by 37, once supported by a double 
line of 4 pillars, dividing the nave (if 
I may so call it) from the aisles, with 
half pillars as usual attached to the 
end walls. Another ornamented door- 
way leads to the secoad hall, 32 ft. 
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square, with 2 pillare in each row, 
disposed as in the Conner. Passing 
through another door, you arrive at 
a small chamber, 21 ft. by 12, at 
whose end wall is a niche, formed of 
a series of jambs, receding suooessively 
to its centre. Here terminates the 
first line of direction. A square room 
lies on the left (entering), and on the 
right another succession of passages, 
or narrow apartments, leads to 2 
flights of steps, immediately hefore 
which is another dow on the right. 
Beyond these is another passage, and 
a room containing a pit 45 ft. deep, 
which opens at about one-tliird of its 
depth on a lateral chamber. 

A third line of direction, at right 
angles with the former, tun)s to the 
right, and terminates in a room, at 
whose upper end is a squared pedestal. 

Returning through this range of 
passages, and re-ascending the 2 stair- 
cases, the door above alluded to pre- 
sents itself on the L hand. You 
shortly arrive at a pit (opening on 
another set of rooms, beneath the 
level of the upper ground plan), and, 
^ter passing it, a large square, sur- 
rounded by long passages, arrests the 
attention of the curious visitor. At 
each angle is the figure of one of 
the 8 following goddesses — Keith, 
Sdt^ Isis, Kephthys, Netpe, Justice, 
Selk, and Athor — who, standing with 
outspread arms, preside over and pro- 
tect the sacred enclosure, to which 
they front and are attached. 

Eleven niches, in six of which are 
small figures of different deities, oc- 
cur at intervals on the side walls, 
and the summit is crowned by a 
frieze of hieroglyphics. Tliree cham- 
bers lie behind this square, «nd the 
passage which goes round it descends 
on that side, and rejoins, by an 
ascending talus on the next, the 
level of the front A short distance 
beyond is the end of this part of the , 
tomb ; but the above-mentioned pit 
communicates with a subterranean ' 
passage opening on a vaulted cham- 
ber, from whose upper extremity 
another pit leads, (wwntoards, to a 
second, and, ultimately, through the 
ceiling of the last, upwards, to a third 



apartment coming immediately Klow 
the centre of the squ^ro above noticid. 
It has one central niche, and seven on 
either side^ the whole loaded with 
hieroglyphical sculptures, which cover 
the walls in every part of this exten- 
sive tomb. 

But to give an idea of its length, 
and consequently of the profusion of 
its ornamental details, I shall briefij 
state the total extent of each series 
of the passages, both in the upper 
and under part of the excavatiuD. 
From the entrance of the outer aita 
to the finst deviation from the ori- 
ginal right line is 320 ft The total of 
the next range of passages to the 
chamber of the great pit is 177 ft. The 
third passage, at right angles to thii 
last is 60 ft. ; that passing over the 
second pit is 125 ft. ; and adding to 
these three of the sides of the iso- 
lated square, the total is 862 ft, in- 
dependent of the lateral chambers. 

The area of the actual excavation 
is 22,217 8(}uare feet cmd with the 
chambers of the pits 23,809 ; though, 
from the nature of its plan, the 
ground it occupies is nearly one acre 
and a quarter; an immoderate space 
for the sepulchre of one individual, 
even allowing that the members of his 
family shared a portion of its extent 

He was a distinguished functionary 
of the priestly order, and possessed 
apparently unusual affluence and con- 
sequence, since the granite gateway, 
added by his order to the small tern- 
pie of Mede^net Hiboo, bears the 
name of Petamimap alone, amidst 
buildings on which kings were proud 
to inscribe their own. In one of the 
side chambers of this tomb is the 
royal name, which may po^^sibly be of 
king Horus of the 18th dynasty. If 
so, this wealthy priest might seem to 
have lived in the reign of that Phft- 
raoh ; but the style of the sculptures 
would rather confine his era to the 
later period of the 26Ui dynastv. 

The wealth of private individoala 
who lived under this dynasty, and 
immediately before the Persian inva- 
sion, was very great; nor can any 
one, on visiting these tombs^ doubt 
a fid ooxroborated by the testimony 
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of Herodotns and other authors, who 
state that Egypt waa moat flomiahmg 
about the reign of Amaais. 

But though the labour and expense 
incurred in finishing them fiir exceed 
those of any other epoch, the execu- 
tion of the sculptures, charged with 
ornament and fretted with the most 
minute details, is &r inferior to that 
in vogue during the reign of the 18th 
dynasty, when freedom of drawing 
was united with simplicity of effect. 
And the style of the subjects in the 
catacombs of this last-mentioned era 
excites our admiration, no less than 
the doll of the artists who designed 
them ; while few of those of the 26th 
dynasty can be regarded with a simi- 
Itf satisfaction, at least by the eye of 
an Egyptian antiquary. One, how- 
ever, of these tombs, bearing the 
name of an individual who lived imder 
the 1st Psammetichus, deserves to 
be excepted, as the subjects there 
represented tend to throw consider- 
able light on the manners and cus- 
toms, the trades and employments, of 
the Egyptians; nor can I omit the 
mention of some elegant and highly- 
finished sculptures in the area of the 
tomb immediately behind that of Pe- 
tamunap, which I fortunately saved 
from being broken up for lime by the 
Turkish miners. 

TonUn of Jffoomet Murraee. — In no- 
ticing the most interesting of the 
otiier catacombs of Thebes, I shall 
commence with those of foornet Muv' 
raee; where a few have escaped t)ie 
ravages of time, and the still more 
baneful injuries of human hands. 
Finding scarcely any already open 
which presented sculpture worthy of a 
visit, or which threw any light on the 
era of their execution, I had several 
uncovered (during my visit in 1827), in 
hopes of satisfying my curiosity, which, 
except in one instance, was but badly 
repaid. I there found the name of king 
1 Amun-Todnh, one of the *' Stranger 
Kings,** the sun-worshippers, who 
usui^ied the throne after the reign of 
Amunoph III. Though his nomen 
and prenomen had, as usual, been 
carefully erased, yet, frt>m some of the 
subordinate parts of the various sub- 
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jects which cover its walls, where the 
erasure had been partially or entirely 
overlooked, I was enabled to ascer- 
tain to whom the ovals belonged, and 
consequently to fix the date of this 
interesting catacomb. 

The king is there seated on his 
throne, within a richly ornamented 
canopy, attended by a utn-bearer, who 
also holds his sceptre. A procession 
advances in four lines into his pre- 
sence. The lower division consists of 
Egyptians of the sacerdotal and mili- 
tary classes, some ladies of conse- 
quence, and young people bringing 
bouquets and Doughs of trees. They 
have just entered the gates of the 
ro3ral court, and are preceded by a 
scribe, and others of the priestly order, 
who do obeisance before the deputy of 
his majesty, as he stands to receive 
them. This officer appears to have 
been the person of the tomb, and it is 
remarkable that he is styled "Boyal 
Son," and " Prince of Cush," or Ethi- 
opia. In the second line black ** chieis 
of Cush " bring presents of gold rings, 
copper, skins, &ns, or umbrellas of 
featner-work, and an ox, bearing on 
its horns an artificial garden and a 
lake of fish. Having placed their 
oflferings, they prostrate themselves 
before the Egyptian monarch. A 
continuation of trese presents follows 
in the tliird line, where, besides rings 
of gold, and bags of precious stones 
or gold-dust, are the camelopard, 
panthers* skins, and long-homed cat- 
tle,* whoee heads and horns are 
strangely ornamented with the heads 
and hands of negroes. 

In the upper line, the oueen of the 
same people arrives in a diariot drawn 
by oxen, and oversliadowed by an 
umbrdla, accompanied by her attend- 
ants, some of whom bear presents of 
gold. She alights, preceded and fol- 
I lowed by the principal persons of her 
suite, and advances to tne presence of 
the king; but whether this refers to 
i any marriage that was contracted 
between the Egyptian monarch and a 

* Dr. LiTlogstone (p. 193) aajB the boma are 
artifldally bent in S. Africa; bot there is no 
reason io tbiiik so here ; aitd long-homed caUle 
have naturaUjr boma of varied abapes. 

B 2 
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prinoesB of Ethiopia, or merely to the 
annual tribute paid by that people, I 
have not been able to decide. Among 
the different presents are a chariot, 
shields covered witli bulls' hides bound 
with metal borders and studded with 
pins, chairs, couches, headstools, and 
other objects. The dresses of the 
negroes differ in the upper line from 
those below, tlie latter having portlv 
the costume of the Egyptians, with 
the plaited hair of their national 
headKlress ; but those who follow the 
car of the princess are clad in skins, 
whose projecting tail, while it heightens 
the caricature the ortist doubtless in- 
tended to indulge in, proves them to 
be persons of an inferior station, who 
were probably brought as slaves to 
the Egyptian monarch. Behind these 
are women of the same nation, bear- 
ing their children in a kind of basket 
suspended to their bock. 

Ethiopian and Negro slaves were 
common in Egypt from a very remote 
time, long before the era of Amunoph 
III.; and it is higlily probable that a 
tribute, as well of sluvis as of gold, 
ivory, ebony, wild animals, skins, and 
other productions of the South, wos 
continually exacted from tlie land of 
Gush. Indeed it seems that the cap- 
tives of their northern wars were also 
doomed to a similar fate, and tliat, 
like the scrvi or servati of the Romans, 
and the prisoners of some nations of 
modem as well as ancient times, they 
purchased their lives by the sacrifice 
of freedom. 

Many other interesting subjects 
cover the walls of tlmi tomb, which 
throw much light on the cmttoms of 
the Egyptians ; and I hear it has not 
yet been destroyed. 

In another catacomb, imfortunately 
much ruined, is a spirited chase, in 
which various animals of the desert 
are admirably designed. The fox, 
hare, gazelle, ibex, eriel (Antelope 
oryx\ ostrich, and wild ox fly before 
the hounds; and the porcupine and 
hyssna retire to the higher part of the 
mountains. The female hyieua alone 
remains, and rises to di-fend her 
young; but most of tlie dogs are re- 
presented in pursuit of the gazelles, 



or in the act of seizing those thfj 
have overtaken in the plain. TU 
chasseur follows, and discharges his 
arrows among them as they fly. TfaeK 
arrows were very light, being made of 
reed, feathered, and tipped with stone. 
They have been found in the tonibf, 
together with those haying metal 
points : both being used, as the scalp- 
tures show, at the same periods ; the 
latter for war, the former for the chace. 

In observing the accuracy witb 
which the general forma and chaiac- 
ters of their animals are drawn, one 
cannot but feel surpristd that the 
Egyptians should have had £o imper- 
fect a knowledge of the art of repre- 
senting the trees and flowers of their 
count^, which, with the exception of 
the lotus, palm, and dom, can scaix^ely 
ever be identified; unless the frmi, 
as in the pomegranate and sycamorr, 
is present to assist us. 

Tombs of Shekh Abd el foomek.— 
Tfie mott numeroua and interatiwf 
grottoes are those in the hill of ShM 
Ahd el Ifoomeh, behind the Memno- 
nium; but as a detailed account of 
their sculpture would extend beyond 
the proposed limits of my deacription 
of Thebes, I can only notice briefly 
the principal subjects of those mo^ 
worthy of a visit. Tlie most interest- 
ing are Nos. 1, 2, 5, 11, 14. 16, 17, 29. 
31, 33, 34, 35, 37, of my Survey ; and 
in the plain below k and a. 

No. 1, which bears tne name of 
^JHI., father of Bemcsee II., pre- 
'Sfi^obie well-executed sculptures on 
the right and left walls. The king is 
seated under a rich canopy, attended 
by the goddess of Justice ; before him 
is the individual of tlie tomb* a di2»- 
tiuguished fiinctionaiy of the priestly 
order, with the title of high-priest, 
followed by others of the same class, 
who, introduced by an ot&cex of the 
royal household, advance to '*<^er 
their praises " to tlie monarch. 

In No. 2 (now dosed) are figures 
of women dancing or playing on the 
harp, the double pipe, and lyre, ac- 
companied by choristera Various 
I offerings are presented to the deceasetl ; 
and his relations, with the upper part 
of the body expoised above tlie waist. 
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hflwftil h ift '^flft^^- And that of his 
ooiisort, ^hose mummies they bathe 
with their tears. In another com- 
partment, a priest pours a liquid into 
cups, placed on a lofty stand, and 
another, by means of ^hrpa ppfc/wm. 
draws off their contents into a larger 
Taae below. Siphons again occur in the 
tomb of Bemeses III., in the valley of 
the kiugs, so that these two instances 
prove their invention at all events as 
early as 1320 B.a They are first men- 
tioned by the elder Hero, of Alex- 
andria, who flourished under Ptolemy 
Euergetes II. 

No. 5 bears the name of Bemeses VII. ; 
but the stucco on which this and the 
present subjects are drawn has been 
placed over sculptures of an earlier 
period; the tomb, which was fre- 
quently the case, having been sold to 
another person by the priests; who, 
when a fiimily became extinct, and 
no one remained to pay the expenses 
of the liturgies, and other claims 
constantly kept up by their artifioes, 
indemnified themselves by the appro- 
priation of the tomb, and resold it to 
another occufMrnt. This was also 
the ca^ witli the sarcophagi, and 
even their wooden coffins: where 
the name of its earlier inmate is 
often found obliterated, and that of 
its new possessor substituted in its 
stead. In most of the reoccupied tombs 
the sculptures were suffered to remain 
unaltered, with the exception of those 
parts that immediately referred to its 
original tenant; and where a fresh 
name has never been introduced, it 
would appear that the second sale had 
either not yet taken place, or that it 
had been purchased by one whose 
family was unlikely to continue the 
regular payment for the offices per- 
formed to their deceased relative. 

The sculptures do not, I think, refer 
exclusively to the life and actions of 
the individual of the tomb, except to 
a certain extent, or in those compart- 
ments which peculiarly relate to him — 
such as the ovals of the king in whose 
reign he lived — the hieroglyphics 
stating his name and office, his conduct 
and occupations during his lifetime, ' 
with some few other subjects. And 



the fact of these being omitted in 
some, and their site left blank, while 
the trades, the agricultural scenes, and 
other of tiie general employments of 
the Egyptians, equally suited to all, 
are almuly introduced, strongly con- 
firms this opinion. It was in this state 
that the purchaser, during his lifetime, 
or his friends after his decease, saw the 
tombs ofiered for sale by the priests, 
who, keeping a sufficient number 
always prepared, afforded a clioice of 
different qualities, suited to the means 
and taste of every purchajser. 

The numerous subjects, as, for in- 
stance, y2aM - blowers, saddlers, cur- 
riers, carpenters, cabinet-makers, boat- 
builders, chariot -makers, sculptors, 
musicians^ fowlers, fishermen, hus- 
bandmen engaged in agricultural oc- 
cupations, &c., could not of course 
rtfer to one person, the occupant of 
the catacomb, who, even to allow the 
utmost extent of his office, could not 
be superintendent of all those different 
branches of Egyptian art and employ- 
ment. Nor could the figure or the 
king, who sometimes receives presents 
homo by Ethiopians and blacks, at 
others by men of a white nation, or 
a deputation of Egyptians, relate any 
farther to the person of the tomb than 
as showing the era in which he 
lived. This, as well as the above- 
mentioned subjects, must necessarily 
allude to the manners and customs 
of the Egyptians as a people, and in 
short be an epitome of human life ; an 
idea perfectly in harmony with tbcir 
oonstemt introduction into all the largo 
tombs, at least of the earliest times, 
and of the 18th and 19th dynasties, and 
at once accounting for the name of 
the individual, and the scenes imme- 
diately relating to him, being alone 
altered when re-occupied by another 
person. 

In No. 11 is an interei^inp; agricnl - 
tural scene, containing the dmerent 
Dptialiuiw 'Of reaping, carrying, glean- 
ing, trituration by oxen, winnowing, 
and housing. 

No. 14 is much ruined, but remark- . i 
able as being the only one in which a lA- 
drove of pigs i s introduced. They are 1/ ^ 
tbuowed oy a man holding a knottctl '*' * 
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whip in his hand, and would appear, 
from the wild plants before them, to 
be a confirmation of Herodotus's ac- 
oount of their employment to tread-in 
the grain after the inundation ; wliich 
singular use of an animai so little 
inclined by its habits to promote agri- 
cultural objects has been explained 
by supposing tbcy were introduced 
beforehand, to clear the ground of the 
roots and fibres of the weeds which 
the water of the Nile had nourished 
on the irrigated soil. They are here 
brought, with the other animals of 
the farmyard, to be registered by the 
scribes ; who, as usual, note down the 
number of the cattle and possessions 
of the deceased ; and they are divided 
into throe distinct lines, composed of 
BOWS with young, pigs, and boars. The 
figures of the animals in this catacomb 
are very characteriiitic. 

No. 16 is a very inUretting tomb, 
as well in point of chronology as in 
the execution of its paintings. Here the 
names of four kings, from the third 
Thothmes to Amunoph III. inclusive, 
satisfactorily confirm the order of their 
succession as given in the Abydus 
tablet and the lists of Thebes. In 
the inner pVii^^bftr the inmate of tlie 
tomb, a ** royal scribe," or basilico- 
g^mmat, undergoes his final judg- 
ment, previous to admission into the 
presence of Osiris. Then follows a 
long procession, arranged in four 
lines, representing the kmentetions of 
tlio women, and the approach of the 
coffin, containing tbe body of the de- 
ceased, drawn on a sledge by four 
oxen. In the second line men advance 
with difierent insignia belonging to 
the king Amunoph ; in the third, with 
various offerings, a chariot, chairs, and 
other objects; and in the last line a 
priest, followed by the chief mourners, 
officiates before the boats, in which are 
seated the basilico-grammat and his 
sister. 

"The ruddem, according to Hero- 
dotus, ** are passed through the keel : " 
or rather attached to the top of the 
stempost, or to the tafl&ail, in their 
larger boats of burthen, while those 
of smaller size have one on either 
side. They consist, like the other, of 



a species of large paddle, with a rope 
fastened to the upper end, by which 
their sway on the centre of motioii ia 
regulated to and fro. One aquare sail, 
I lowered at pleasure over the cabin, 
with a yard at the top and bottom, ii 
suspended at its centre to the sommit 
of a short mast, which stands in the 
middle, and is braced by stays festened 
to the fore and after part of the boat 

On the "pr^itfl "*^^^ is a folding 
and fishing scene ; and the dried fiah 
suspended in the boat remind us of 
the observations of Herodotus aod 
Diodorus, who mention them as cod- 
stituting a ver^ considerable article of 
food among this people ; for, with the 
exception of the priesthood, they Wf^ 
at aU times permitted to eat those 
which were not comprised among the 
sacred animals of the country. Here 
is also the pe rformam 
to the mummies of jthe deceased. Stf 
do the paintings of the ^]\i^^ r^h^h^r 
less merit our attention. Among the 
most interesting is a party entertained 
at t^e house of tlie royal scribe, who. 
seated with his mother, caresses on 
his knee the youthful daughter of his 
sovereign, to whom he bad probably 
been tutor. Women danoe to the 
sound of the Egyptian guitar in their 
presence, or place before them vases 
of flowers and precious ointment : and 
the gueste, seated on handsome chairs, 
are attended by servants, who offer 
them wine in "golden goblets," each 
having previously been welcomed by 
the usual ceremony of having his head 
anointed with sweet-scented ointment. 
This was a common custom; and in 
another of these tombs a servant is 
represented bringing the ointment in 
a vase, and putting it on the heads of 
the guests, as well as of the master 
and mistress of the house. A lotua- 
flower was also presented to them on 
their arrival. 

In the lower part of the picture, a 
nunstrel, seated croBt-legged, aoooiding 
to the custom of the East, plays on a 
harp of seven strings, acoompanied by 
a guitar, and the chorus of a vocal 
performer, the words of whose song 
appear to be contained in eight lines 
of hieroglyphics^ which rela^ to 
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Anmn, and to the penon of the tomb, 
beginning, *' Incense, drink-offeringB, 
and sacrifices of oxen," and conclud- 
ing vtith an address to the basiUoo- 
grammat. Beyond these an ox is 
slaughtered, and two men, having cut 
off the head, remove the skin from the 
leg and body. Servants carry away 
the joints as they are separated, the 
head and fore-leg with tne shoulder 
being the first, the other legs and the 
parts of the body following in proper 
succession. A mendicant leoeites a 
head from the charity of one of the 
servants, who also ofters him a bottle 
of water. This gift of the head shows 
how great a mistake Herodotus has 
made on the subject, when he says, 
"no EgjTptian will taste the head of 
any species of animal." There were 
no Greeks in Egypt at the time this 
was painted; and the colour of the 
man (for the Egyptians were careful 
in distinguishing that of foreigners) 
is the same as usually g^ven to the 
inhabitants of the valley of the Nile. 
Indeed the head is always met with, 
even in an Egyptian kitchen. 

On the opposite wall are some buf- 
foons who dance to the sound of a 
drum, and other subjects. 

In No. 17 is a very rich asBortment bf 
ixue«, necklaces, and other ornamental 
objects, on the innermost comer to 
the rt. (entering) ; and some scribes, 
on the opposite wall, teke account 
of the cattle and possessions of the 
deceased. A forced passage leads to 
the adjoining tomb, wnere, at one ej ^ 
of the front p}|ambfir . are several ih- 
ieresting suDjeds, as jg^iariot-makers. 
sculptors, cabinet-makers, and various 
trades; and at the other, two pyi«- 
midal towers, with the tapering staffs 
to which streamers were usually at- 
tached, and with two sitting statues in 
front. 

On the opposite side a guest arrives 
in his chariot at the house of his 
friend, Bttende<l by six running-foot- \ 
men, who carry his sandals, Tablet, , 
and stool. *' Ho is very late," and j 
til 000 who have already come to the 
entertainment ore seated in the room, 
listening to a bund of music, composed 
of the hari>, guitar, double-pipe, lyre, i 
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and tambourine, aooompanied by female 
choristers. 

Near 21 and 22 are rude statues, cut 
in the rock, probably very andeut. 

Behind the Cliristian ruins^ close to 
No. 23, are the remains of a curious 
Greek inscription, being Uie copy of a 
letter from the ccl^brate^ ^^uumagt j 
A roiiDishon of Alexa n dria, to me o rUio-| 
dm " Moiika fliCPiaLes. Tnis, wKich 
inLmong tlie inscriptions I sent to the 
late M. lictronne, will be published in 
the continuation of his larse and valu- 
able collection of the Gre^ and Latin 
inscriptions of Egypt. 

In No. 29 are some very richly- 
coloured vases of not inelegant form. 

No. 31 presente some curious sub- 
jecte, among which are offprin pg ol 
gold riny , eggs, apes, leo^ircls, ivory, 
eoony, sKins, luid a camelopard, with 
several other interesting fr^coes, un- 
fortunately much destroyed. Over 
the eggs is the word sooufU, in the 
hieroglyphics, signifying " eggs,'* The 
names of the Pharaohs' here are 
Thothmes I. and lU. In the inner 
room is a chase, and the chariot of the 
chasseur, partially preserved. 

In No. 33 the cnief object worthy 
of notice is the figure of a queen, 
wife of Thothmes III. and mother of 
Amunoph II., holding her young son 
in her lap, who tramples beneath his 
feet nine captives of nations he after- 
wards subdued. 

Before the canopy, under which they 
are seated, are a fan-bearer, some 
female attendants, and a minstrel, who 
recites to the sound of a guitar the 
praised of the young king. 

On the corresponding wall is a collec- 
tion of furniture and ornamental objects, 
with the figures of Amunoph II., his 
mother, and Thothmes I. 

On the opposite wall, an offering of 
ducks and other subjecte are deserving 
of notice. 

No. 34 has the name of the same 
Amunoph and of Thothmes I., his 
immediate predecessor. It contains a 
curious design of a garden and vkie- 
yard, wit& other subjects, xhe next 
lioffib to this, on the south, though 
much ruined, offers some excellent 
drawing, particularly in some dancing 
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figures to the left (entering), whose 
graceful attitudes remind us rather of 
&e Greek than the Egyptian school ; 
and indeed, were we not assured hy the 
name of Amunoph II. of the remote 
period at which they were executed, 
we might suppose them the production 
of a Greek pencil. {See woodcut 236, 
Anc. Eg.) 

On the nghyuundjjgut^ are some 
very elegaDfytLses , of what has been 
called toff UreeS st^-le, but common 
in tlie oldest tomba m Thebes. They 
are ornamented as usual with ara- 
besques and other devices. Indeed all 
these forms of vases, the so-called 
Tuscan border, and many of the 
painted ornaments which exist on 
Greek lemaius, are found on Egyptian 
monuments of the earliest epoch, long 
before the Exodus of the Isi-aelites; 
plainly removing all doubts as to 
I their original invention. Above these 
j are cuniers, cliariot-makerB, and other 
, artisans. Others are employed in 
' vjeighing gold and silver rings, the 
I property of the deceased. 

The Egyptian weights were an en- 
tire calf, the head of an ox (the half 
weight), and small oval balls (tJie 
qucurtcr weights) ; and they had a very 
ingenious mode of preventing the scalo 
from sinking, when the (£ject they 
weighed was taken out, by means of a 
ring upon the beam. 

Tlie semicircular knife used for 
cutting leather is precisely similar to 
that employed in Europe at the pre- 
sent day for the same purpose, of 
which there are several instances in 
other parts of. Thebes; and another 
point is here satisfactorily established, 
that the Eg3rptian chariots were of 
wood, and not of bronze, as some have 
imagined. 

The person of this catacomb was a 
high-priest, but his name is erased. 

No. 35 IS by far the niott curiotis, I 
may say, of all the private tombs in 
Thebes, bince it throws more light 
on the manners and customs of the 
Egyptians than any hitherto dis- 
covered, . 

In the outer chamber on tho left 
hand (entering) is a grand procession 
of Ethiopian and Asiatic chic&, bear^ 



ing a tribute to the Egyptian monarch, 
Thothmes III. They are arranged in 
five lines. The first or uppermost 
consists of blacks, and others of a 
red colour, from the country of Fount, 
who bring ivory, apes, leopards, sldna, 
and dried fruits. Their dress is sliort, 
similar to that of some of the Asiatie 
tribes, who are represented at Medeenet 
H&boo. 

In the second line are a people 
of a light red hue. with long black 
hair descending in ringlets over their 
shoulders, but without beards: U<eir 
dress also consists of a short apron 
thrown round the lower part of the 
body, meeting and folding over in 
front, and they wear sandbeds richly 
worked. Their presents are vases it 
elegant form, ornamented with flowers» 
necklaces, and other costly gifts, which, 
according to the hieroglyphics, tiiey 
bring as "chosen (offerings) of the 
chiefs of the G entiles of KiUQl" 

In the third line s^ Ethiopians, who 
are styled " Gentiles of the South.'* 
The leaders are dressed in the Egyptian 
costume, the others have a girdle of 
bkin, with the hair, as usual, outwards. 
They bring gold rings, and bags of 
precious stones (?) or rutiier gold-^ust, 
hides, apes, leopards, ebony, ivor}\ 
ostrich eggs and plumes, a camelopar(l, 
hounds with handsome collars, aind a 
drove of long-homed oxen. 

The fourth line is composed of men 
of a northern nation, clad in long white 
garments, with a blue border, tied at 
the neck, and ornamented with a 
cross or other devices. On their head 
is either a close cap, or their natural 
hair, short, and of a red colour, and 
they have a small beard. Some 
bring long ghvest which, with their 
close sleeves, indicate as well as thtir 
white colour, that they are the inha< 
bitants of a cold climate. Among 
other offerings are vases, similar to 
those of the Ku&, a chariot and 
horses, a bear, elephant, and ivory. 
Their name is Bot-n-no, which reminds 
us of the Ratheni of Arabia Petnea ; 
but the style of their dress and the 
nature of their offerings requii« them 
to have come from a richer and more 
civilised oountzy, probably much far- 
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tlier to the north. Xenophon mentions 
gloTes in Persia. 

In the fifth line Egj'ptians lead the 
van, and are followed by women of 
Ethiopia (Cush), "the Gentiles of 
the South," carrying their children in 
a pannier gospended from tlieir head. 
Behind these are the wives of the 
Bot-n-no, who are dressed in long 
robes, divided into three sets of ample 
fiowices. 

The offerings being placed in the 
presence of the monarch, who is seated 
on his throne at the upper part of the 
picture, an inventory is taken of them 
by the Egyptian scribes. Those oppo- 
site the upper line consist of baskets of 
dried fruits, gold rings, and twoobeliiiks. 

On the second line are ingots and 
rings of silver, gold and silver vases of 
very elegant form, and several heads 
of animuls of the same metals. 

On the third are ostrich eggs and 
feathers, ebony, precious stones and 
rings of gold, an ape, several silver 
cups, ivory, leopard-skins, ingots and 
rings of gold, sealed bugs of precious 
stones or gold-dust, and other objects ; 
and on the fourth line are gold and 
silver rings, vases of the same metal, 
and of porcelain, with rare woods and 
various other rich presents. {8ee plate 
at end of voL i. 1, Anc. Eg.) 

The inner chamber contains sub- 
jects of^TH^BBBTTBIeresting and di- 
versified kind. Among them, on the 
left (entering), are cabinet-makers, 
carpenters, rope-makers, and sculp- 
tors, some of whom are engaged m 
levelling and squaring a stone, and 
others in finishing a sphinx, with two 
colossal statues of the king. The 
whole prooe88_oLJBifita lMllyag is ^^so 
iBlfB3uce3!"*TnSir oncks were made 
wiUi a simple mould; the stamp (for 
they bore the name of a king; or of 
some high-priest) was not on the 
pallet, but was apparently impressed 
on the upper surface previous to their 
drying. 6ut they do not seem to 
have used pressure while exposing 
thffln to the sun, as I had supposed 
from the compact nature of Egyptian 
crude briclo, several of which I have 
found as firm as when first made, 
bearing the name of Thothmes III., 
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of the 18tli dynasty, in whose reign 
this tomb was also ex&cuted. 

They are not however Jews, as some 
have supposed; but of the countries 
mentioned in the sculptures. It is 
sufficiently interesting to find a sub- 
ject illustrating go completely the 
description of the Jews and their 
taskmasters given in the Bible ; with- 
out striving to give it an importance 
to wliich it has no claim. (Anc Eg., 
vol. ii. p. 99.) • 

Others are employed in heating a 
liquid over a charcoal fire, to which 
are applied, on either side, a pair of 
bellows. These are worked by the 
feet, the operator standing and press- 
ing them alternately, while he pulls 
up each exhausted skin by a string 
he holds in bis hand. In one in- 
stance the man has left tlie bellows 
but they are raised, as if full of air, 
which would imply a knowledge of 
tiie valve. Another singular &ct is 
learnt &om these paintings — ^their ac- 
quaintance with the use of glue — 
which is heated on the fire, and 
spread with a thick brnsh on a level 
piece of board. One of the work- 
men then applies two pieces of differ- 
ent coloured wood to each other, and 
this circumstance seems to decide 
that glue is Itere intended to be repre- 
sented rather than a varnish or colour 
of any kind. 

On the o pposite wall the attitude 
of a maid-servani pouring out some 
wine to a lady, one of the guests, and 
returning an empty cup to a black 
slave who stands beliind her, is ad- 
mirably portrayed; nor does it offer 
the stiff position of an Egyptian 
fig^e. And the manner in which 
the slave is drawn, holding a plate 
with her arm and hand reversed, is 
very characteristic of a custom pecu- 
liar to the blacks. The guests are 
enterteined by music, and the women 
here sit apart from the men. Several 
other subjects are worthy of notice 
in this tomb; among which mav be 
mentioned a garden (on the nght- 
hand wall) wnere tne personage of the 
tomb is introduced in his boat, towed 
by his servants on a lake surround^l 
by Thebon palms and date-trees. 

b3 
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NumeiotiB litnr^eB (or parentalia) are 
performed to the mummy of the de- 
ceased ; and a list of offeriugs, at the 
upper eud of the tomb, are registered, 
with their names and number, in se- 
parate columns. 

The form of this inner chamber is 
singular, the roof ascending at a con- 
siderable angle towards the end wall ; 
from below wliich the spectator, in 
looking towards the door, may ob- 
serve a striking effect of false per- 
spective. In the upper part is a niche, 
or recebs, at a considerable height 
above tiie pavement. The name of the 
individual of the tomb has been erased. 

In the tomb marked a . belo^ this 
hill, are some fowling scenes, and 
the return &om the chase. In this 
last the figure of a man carrying a 
gazelle, accompanied by his dogs, is 
remarkably good. (Ano. Eg., vol. iii. 
p. 13.) 

Other very eurioui 9culpture$ adorn 
a tomb (marked a), immediately be- 
low the isolated hill to the west of the 
entrance of the Assaseef ; if they have 
been fortunate enough to escape de- 
struction. In the outer chamoer is 
the most complete jipv*PiMinn nf bftftt** 
of any met with in^the catacombs of 
Thebes. Two of them contain the 
female relatives of the deceased, his 
sister being chief mourner. One has 
on board me mummy, deposited in a 
shrine, to which a priest offers in- 
cense; in the other several women 
seated, or standing on the roof of the 
cabin, beat their heads in token of 
grief. In a third boat are the men, 
who make a similar lamentation, with 
two of the aged matrons of the &mily ; 
and tiiree others contain the flowers 
and offerings furnished by the priests 
for the occasion, several of whom 
are also in attendance. (Anc. Eg., 
plate 84). 

The Egyptians could not even here 
resist their turn for caricature. A 
small boat, owin^ to the retrograde 
movement of a uu'ger one that had 
grounded and was pushed off the 
bank, is struck by the rudder, and a 
large tables loaded with cakes and 
various things, is overturned on the 
aaimen as they row. 



The procession arrives at the oppo- 
site bank, not, I imagine, of the river, 
but of the Lake of the Libyan subuiti^ 
and follows tlie officiating priest along 
the sandy plain. The ** sister ** of Uie 
deceased, embracing the mummy, ad- 
dresses her lost relative : flowers, 
cakes, incense, and various offerings 
are presented before the tomb; the 
ululation of the men and women con- 
tinues without; and several females, 
carrying tlieir children in shawls sus- 
pended from their shoulders, join in 
the lamentation. 

On" the «)rTC8pond iTi||r v^^. noen and 

women, wiiii the body exposed above 
the waist, throw dust on their beads, 
or cover their face with mud,-^-a oa»- 
tom recorded by Herodotus and Di- 
odorus, and still retained iA tbo 
funeral ceremonies of the Egyptian 
peasants to the present day. The 
former states that "the fenudes of 
the &mily cover their heads and iaoes 
with mud, and wander through the 
dty beating themselves, wearing a 
girdle, and having their bosoms bare, 
accompanied by all tlieir intimate 
friends; the men also make similar 
lamentations in a sqiarate company.*' 

Besides other interesting groups on 
this wall are the figures of the mother, 
wife, and daughter of the deceased, 
following a funeral sledge drawn by 
oxen, where the character oOb&J^w 
ages is admirably portrayed. 

in the innor yJfflmV^<>r aro au Egyp- 
tian house~&na garden, the cattle, and 
a variety of other subjects, among 
which may be traced the occupatiooa 
of the weaver, and of the garde&er 
drawing water with the pole and 
bucket, the Bhadoof of the present 
day. 

Statues in high relief are seated at 
the upper end of this part of the tomb^ 
and on the square pillars in its centre 
are the names of Amunopli L and 
queen Ames-nofri-are. 

There are few other cataoonobe 
worthy of a visit, unless the traveller 
makes a protracted stay at Thebea» 
and ia desirous of collecting everything 
that they present for the stufbr of 
hieroglyphics or the customs of the 
Egyptians; in which oaao he will do 
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well to examine all that are numbered 
in my Survey, except those behind the 
hill of Shekh Abd el Koomeh, which 
are unsculptured. 

Few indeed feel inclined to devote 
their time to a research of this kind. 
Some are in a hurry to get through 
the labour of sight-seeiug : others 
&ncy they must be at some particular 
place at a certain time; and some 
persuade themselves that one or two 
days suffice to look over the whole of 
Thebes. 

All, it roust bo allowed, cannot be 
equally interested in the examination 
of Egyptian antiquities; and to be- 
come sufficiently acquainted with the 
style of their architecture and sculp- 
ture, so as to be able to distinguish 
those of different epochs, and com- 
prehend the subjects represented, re- 
quires much more time and attention 
tnon the generality of travellers can 
be expected to afford ; but the limited 
space of one or two days is not ac- 
tually sufficient to authorise any one 
to say he has seen Thebes. 

Every one must feel some interest 
in Egyptian works of art, if it be 
merely from their early date and the 
grandeur of their style ; for, in spite 
of all the defects of Egyptian archi- 
tecture and sculpture, they have at 
least the great merit of originality; 
nor can any one, however prepossessed 
against them, deny the imposing gpiin- 
deur of the Theban temples, or the 
admirable style of drawing in the 
unfinished chamber of Belzoni's tomb, 
and other monuments of the earlier 
eras, where the freedom of the out- 
lines evinces the skill of no ordinary 
artist. 

The character of the .ADioaals of 
their country, w^!e^er quadrupeds, 
birds, or fish, will be allowed by every 
one to be ftdthfully maintained ; and 
if it be not found in the human 
figure, the reason is that their artisti 
were forbidden by religious prejudice 
to deviate from ancient and fixed 
rules. And though the employment 
of granite, particularly for stiatues, 
cannot be considered the result of 
refined tastei, it will at least be ad- 
mitted that the perfection they airived 



at in sculpturing this stone shows 
wonderful ingenuity, and testifies the 
advanced state of Egyptian art at a 
most remote period. 

That they borrowed nothing from 
the Greeks will be admitted bv eveir 
one in the least acquainted with 
Eg3rptian antiquities, though some 
have imagined that the accession of 
the Ptolemies introduced a chanp^e, 
and even an improwmenit in the style 
of Egyptian sculpture. A cliange 
had indeed already commenced, and 
was making fatal progress during the 
era of those monarchs ; but it was the 
prelude to the total decadence of 
Egyptian art; and shortly after the 
Roman conquest the human figure, the 
hieroglyphics, and even the subjects 
represented in the temples, scarcely 
retained a trace of thnir former spirit. 
Yet their edifices were grand and 
majestic ; and the antiquary fuels ad- 
ditional regret as he contemplates the 
remains of that era, retaining still the 
character of Egyptian architecture, 
but disfigured by inferior sculpture. 

Architecture, more dependent on 
adherence to certain rules than the 
sister-art, was natumlly less speedily 
affected by the decline of the taste 
and ingenuity of its professors: and 
as' long as encouragement was held 
out to their exertions, the grandest 
edifices might yet be constructed from 
mere imitation, or from tlie knowledge 
of the means necessary for their exe- 
cution. But this could never be the 
case with sculpture, which had so 
many more requisites than previous 
example or mere custom ; nor could 
success be attained by the routine of 
mechanism, or the servile imitation of 
former models. 



14. Eastern BANK.~Lrxoii, el U?- 

80R, OR A BOO 'l HaGGAO, CALLED BY 

TiiE Ancient Egtitians •• Southern 
Tape." 

Luxor, or LuiBor, which occupies 
part of the site of ancient DiospoUs, 
still holds the rank of a market-town. 
Its name. LuJFsor, or El Kosuor, sig- 
nifies " the palaces,*' from 'the temple 
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there erected by Amimoph III. and 
ReinescB II. The former monarch 

built the nriginftl mrirhiftiy and the 

adjoining chambers, with the addition 
of the large colonnade and the pylon 
before it, to which Bemeses II. alter- 
war da add ed the great court, the py- 
ramidal towers, and the obeliakd and 
statues. 

These, though last in the order of 
antiquity, necetssarily form the present 
oommenoement of the temple, which, 
like many otlieis belonging to different 
epochs, is not *' two separate edifices," 
but one and the same building. A 
dromos, connecting it with Kamak, 
extended in front of the tyg b ^ , ^«tifii^ 
oMiaka of red , granite, whose four 
sides are covered with a profusion of 
hieroglyphics, no less admirable for 
the style of their execution than for 

J the depth to which they are cut, 
which in many instances exceeds 2 
inches. The faces of the obelisks, 
particularly those which are opposite 
each other, are remarktible fur a 
slight oonvexitY of their centres, which 
appeiirs to nave been introduced to 
obviate the shadow thrown by the 
sun, even when on a line with a 
plane-surface. The exterior angle 
thus formed by the intersecting lines 
of direction of either side of the &ce 
is about 3 degrees ; and this is one of 
many proofs of their attentive observa- 
tion of the phenomena of nature. 

Tiie westernmost of these two obe- 
lisks has bi.«n removed by tlie French, 
and is the one now in the Place de la 
Concorde at Paiis. Being at Luxor 
when it was taken down, I observed 
beneath the lower end, on which it 
stood, the nomen and prenomen of 
Bemeses IL, and a sUght fissure ex- 
tending some distance up it; and 
what is very remarkable, the obelisk 
was cracked previous to its erection, 
and was secured bv two wooden dove- 
tailed cramps. These, however, were 
destroyed by the moisture of the 
grrouna in which the base had become 
aocidentally buried. 

Behind the obelisks are two sitting 
statues of the same Bemeses, one on 
either side of the pylon or gateway ; 
but» like the former, they are much 



buried in the earth and sand accumu- 
lated around them, ^ear the y.W . 
extremit y of the pr opvlft anotner 
smiilar colossus rears its hiad amid^ 
the houses of the village, which also 
conceal a great portion of the interest- 
ing battle-scenes on the front of the 
towers, l^lany of these are very 
spirited; and on the western towe r is 
the camp, surrounded by a wall, re- 
presented by Egyptian shields, with a 
' guard posted at the gate. Within are 
cliariots, horses, and the spoil taken 
firom the enemy, as well as the holy 
place that held the Egyptian ad( juji 
tent ; instances of w£id[i are found on 
other monuments, as at Aboosimbel. 
There is also the king's chariot, 
shaded by a large umbrella or parasol. 

At the doorway itself is the name of 
Sabaco, and on the abacus of the 
columns beyond, that of Ptolemy Phi- 
lopator, both added at a later epoch. 

The area within, whose dimensions 
are about 190 ft. by 170, is surrounded 
by a pc-ristyle, consisting of two rows 
of columns, now almost concealed by 
hovels, and the meek of the village. 
The line of direction no longer con- 
tinues the same behind this court, the 
Bemesean front having been turned to 
the eastward ; which was done in order 
to fiM^ilitate its connexion with the 
great temple of Kamak, as well as to 
avoid the vicinity of tlie river. 

Passing through tli«^ pylnn ©f 
Amunoph, you arrive at tne great 
colonnade, where the names of this'-^ 
Pharaoh and of Amun-Toonkh tor 
Toonh) are sculptured. The hUter, 
however, has been efiaoed, as is gene- 
rally the case wherever it is met wiUi, 
and those of Horus (the successor ot 
Amunoph IIL) and of Sethi are intro- 
duced in its stead. 

The length of the ffnlnimpdA it% th*» 
next co urt is about 170 ft., but its 
original weadth is still uncertain, nor 
can it be ascertained without con- 
siderable excavation. Indeed it can 
scarcely be confined to the line of the 
wall extending from the pylon, which 
would restrict its breadth to 67 fl. ; 
but there is no part of the wall of the 
front court where it could have been 
attached, as the sculpture continncB 
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to the yery end of its angle. The 
side-oolnmna were probahly never 
added. 

To this anci^^edfl an area ef 1.55 ft. 

by 167, surrounded by a peristyle of 

L J2 columns in length and the same 

tX^nn breadth, terminating in a covered 

^ portico of 32 columns, 57 ft, by 111. 

Beliind this i^ a space occupying the 
whole "Breoclth of the building, divided 
into chambers of different dimensions, 
the centre one leading to a jail sup 
ported by four columns, immeaiately 
before the entrance to the isolated 
sanctuary. 

On the E. of the hal l is a chamber 
containing some curious sculpture, re- 
presenting the accouchement of Queen 
maut-m-^oit tlie mother of Amunoph. 
Two children nursed by the deity of 
the Nile are presented to Amun, the 
presiding divinity of Thebes ; and 
several other subjects relate to the 
singular triad worshipped in thia 
temple. 

The original sanctuary was perhaps 
destroyed by the fersians; but the 
present one was rebuilt by Alexander 
(the son of Alexander, Ptolemy being 
governor of Egypt;, and bears his 
name in the following dedicatory for- 
mula : ** This work (?) made he, the 
king of men, lord of the regions, 
Alexander, for his father Amunre, pre- 
sident of Tipe (Thebes) ; he erected to 
him the sanctuary, a grand mansion, 
with repairs of sandstone, hewn, good, 
and hanl stone, in lieu of? (that made 
by?) his majesty, the king of men, 
Amunoph." Sehind the sanctuary are 
two other sets of apariments, tbe larger 
ones supported by columns and orna- 
mented with rich sculpture, much of 
which appears to have been gilded. 
Between this part and the g^ 
columnar hall is one of the old cRff 
bers, measuring 34 ft. 6 by 57 ft. 1, 
with a semicircular niche, which till 
excavated bv the French consul was 
thought to have been the apse of a 
church. This excavation has shown 
that its walls were covered with 
frcflcoes of late Roman time; and it 
waa evidently a court of law with the 
oBiial tribunal, in wmcn are painted 
threo figures larger than life wearing 
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the toga and sandals. The centre one 
holds a staff or sceptre (scipio) in the 
riglit hand and a globe in the left; 
and near him was some object now 
defaced. The oth^ two figures have £ , 
each a scroll inySi^a^hand. On thoa^^ 
walls to the right and left are the^V , 
traces of figures, which are interesting " ^ <* 
from their costume ; and on the side* 
wall to the £. are several soldiers with 
their horses, drawn with great spirit. 
The colours are much damaged by 
exposure, but when first opened 
these frescoes are said to have been 
in good preservation. They pro- 
bably date after the age of Con- 
stantine. The costumes are re- 
markable ; and some of the men wear 
embroidered upper garments, ti^ht 
hose, and laced boots, or shoes tied 
over the instep. The false wainscot, 
or dado below, is richly coloured in 
imitation of porphyry and other stones 
incrustcd in patterns, and is better 
preserved than the frescoes of the 
upper part, where the old gods of 
Egypt m bas-reUef have outlived the 
paintings tliat once concealed them. 
There appear to be traces of a small I 
cross painted at one side of the tribune, I 
and the figpires have a nimbus round 
their heads, but without any of the 
character of Obristian saints. Nor wa s * 
the nimbus confined to saints bv the I 
eafiy muumiis. 

Behind the temple is a stone quay, 
appeieniiy oi^ ihe late era of the 
Ptolemies or Gnsars, since blocks 
be^krinff the sculpture of the former 
have been used in its construction. 
Opposite the comer of the temple it 
taxes a more easterly direction , and 
points out the original course of the 
river, which continued across tiie plain 
now lying between it and the ruins of 
Kamak, and which may be traced by 
the descent of the surfiekse of that 
ground it gradually deserted. The 
southern extremity of the quay is of 
brick (probably a Boman addition), 
and indicates in like manner the 
former direction of the stream ; which 
now, having hollowed out a space 
behind it, threatens to sweep away the 
whole, and to undermine tne founda- 
tions of the temple itsM 
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The rood to Kamak lies through 
fields of poa or /<a2/a-graas, indicating 
the site of ancient ruins ; and a short 
distance to the right is a mound, with 
the tomb of a shekh called Aboo 
Jood; a little beyond which, to the 
S., are remains of columns ^nd an 
old wall. Here and there, on ap- 
proaching the temple, the direction of 
I [ the avenue if once a great stree t) and 
J [tne fragments of iro spbln xes are 
traced in the bed of a small canal or 
watercourse, which the Nile, during 
.the inundation, appropriates to its 
M rising streanL To this succeeds an- 
other dromos of Criosphinxes, and a 
majestic pylon of Ptolemy Euergetes, 
with his queen and* Bister, Berenice, 
who in one instance present an offering 
to their predecessors and parents, Phi- 
ladelphus and Arsinoe. in one of the 
compartments, within the doorway, the 
^aflLJa. J^"^?ented in a Greek^^cog- 
tume j , instances oF wTuc^'ftri^'wire, 
even on Ptolema'io monuments. An: 
(^heiLaYfiOue of sphinxes extends to 
the towers or propyla of the isolated 
temple behind this pylon, which was 
founded by Remeses III., and con- 
tinued by Remeses IV. and VIIL, and 
a later Pharaoh, who added a gateway 
and the court of Columns. Mis name 
is Amnn-se-Pehor, whom I supposed 
to be Bocchoris ; but he was prooably 
a king of the 2l8t dynasty, which 
immediately preceded Sheshonk, Shi- 
shak, the contemporary of Solomon. 
He was succeeded by PiOnkh (or 
Pionkhi I.), and his son Pish^Lm; and 
these were probably the Osochor, 
Pslnaches, ana Psusennes of Manetho. 
They appear here and elsewhere to 
have been military priests, who ob- 
tained the throne, and whose feeble 
rule was followed by the foreign 
dynasty of Sheshonks (see above, p. 
268). Other names appear in different 
parts of the building, among which 
are tlioee of AmyrtsBus (or as some 
read it, Kectanebo) and Alexander, on 
the inner and outer gateways of the 
area. 

The pri ncipal entmnoe-o f the grand 



temple lies on the N.W. side, or tliat 
£aclng the river. From a raised plat- 
form commences an avenue of Crio- 
sphinxes leading to the front propyla, 
before which stood two granite statues 
of a Pharaoh. One of these towers 
retains a great part of its original 
height, but has lost its summit and ^ 
comice^^ikih^ upper part their solid "^^i- ; 
walls KSfhlUm pcrforatdlj throu^&4Al 
their whole breadth, for the purpose ^{^ «) 
fastening the timbers that secured the a^ 
^^agstaffs usually placed in front of | 
pbhese propyla ; but no sculpturfs have "' > 
ever oeeaa. added to either fi»ce, nor - 
was the surface ^ leveUixl to receive 

them, lyjof ,•*. k'hfA.^. uaA ♦^^I^' 

Passmg throuj^H the i)yloif of these 
towers, you arrive at a l arge o pen 
court (or area), 275 ft. by 329; with~a 
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ooveredrorridor on either side, and 
a dtmW ftT'line of columns down the • j 
centre. Other propyla terminate thiff^* "^ 
area, with a small vestibule before ihtotUti 
pylon, and form the^'nt of the grand ^i4 
hall of assembly, the lintel- stones o0U*- i 
whose doorway were 40 ft. 10 in. in 
length. The grand hall measures 170 
ft. by 829, supported bv a central 
avenue of 12 massive columns, 62 ft 
high ( without the plinth and abacus) 
and 11 ft. 6 in diameter; besides 122 
of smaller or (rather) less gigantic 
dimensions, 42 ft. 5 in. in height, and 
28 ft. in circumference, distributed in 
seven lines on either side of the former. 
The 12 central columns were originally 
14, but the two northernmost have 
been enclosed within the front towers 
or propyla, apparently in the time of 
Sethi or Osirei, himself the founder of 
the hall. The two at the other end 
were also partly built into the project- 
ing wall of the doorway, as appears 
from their rou^h sides, which were 
left uneven for that purpose. Attached 
to this doorway are two other towers, 
closing the inner extremity of the_ 
hall ; beyond which are two obelisks, ! 
one stUl standing on its origjoial Bit«, 
the otlier having been thrown dowa 
and broken by human violence. 

§^mi ly. but smaller, propv la sooc^ed 
to this court, of which they form the 
inner side. The next court eontaina 
two obelisks of larger dimenaioiiai^Hbo 
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one now standing 'being 92 ft. high and 

8 s<]^uaref surrounded by a peristyle of 

Oainde ngnres. Passing between two 

^ ' dilapidate propyla, you enter another 

^^ smaller area^ ornamented in a similar 

• ikianner, and succeeded by a vestibule 
^{^ in front of the granite-gatewaj^^ the 
^\ ~ towers which fonu the fa9ade of the 

^•^urt before the sanctuary. 
^, This sanctuary is of red granite, 

• divided into two apartments, and sur- 
>^' rounded by numerous chambers of 

small dimensions, varying from 29 ft. 
by 16, to IH ft. by 8. 
^^^ A few polygonal columns of the 
^1. early date ofOsirtasen I. appear be- 
hind the sanctuary, in the midst of 
^T*^ fallen architraves of the same era, 
and beyond are two pedestals of red 
granite, crossing the line of direction 
in the centre of the open space to the 
S.E. They may have supported obe- 
lisks ; but they are not square, like tbe 
basements of those monuments, and 
rather resemble, for this reason, the 
pedestals of statues. Their substruc- 
tions are of limestone. 

After this you come to the columnar 
edifice of the 3rd Thothmes. Its ex- 
terior wall is entirely destroyed, except 
on the N.E. side. Parallel to the four 
outer walls is a row of square pillars, 
going all round, within the edifice, 
., 32 in number; and in the centre are 
P \ 20 columns, disposed in two lines, 
^> ''^rallel to the bock and front row of 
^-' ' pillars. But the position of the latter 
does not accord with the columns of 
the centre; and an unusual caprice 
' has changed tlie established order of 
the architectural details, the c apitals 
apd, cornices^ bein^ reversed, without 
adding to the lieauty or increasing the 
strength of the building. The latter, 
however, had the effect of admitting 
more light to the interior. Adjoining 
the 8.W. angle of its front is a small 
zoom (No. 14) containing the names of 
the early predecessors of Thothmes ILL, 
hence called the chamber of kings — a 
most important monument, which has 
'now been removed to Paris. A series 
of small halls and rooms occupy the 
extremity of the temple. 

In the southern side adytum (No. 
17) are the vestiges of a colossal hawk, 



seated on a raised pedestal ; the sculp- 
tures within and without containing 
the name of Alexander , by whose order A 
it was repaired and scidptured. 

The total dimensions of this part of 
the temple, behind the inner propyla 
of the grand hall, are UOO ft., by about 
half that in breadth, making the total 
length, from the front propyla to the 
extremity of the wall of circuit, in« 
elusive, 1180 ft. The additions made 
at different periods, by which the dis- 
tant portions of this extensive mass of 
buildings were united, wiU be more 
readily understood from an examina* 
tion of my Survey than from any de- 
scription, however detailed, I could 
ofier to the reader. And from this 
it will appear that Diodorus is fully 
justified in the following statement: 
that '* the circuit of tlie most ancient 
of the four temples at Thebes measured 
13 stadia,*' or about IJ mile English. 
The thickness of the walls, *'of 25 
feet," owing to the great variety in 
their dunenaions, is too vague to be 
noticed; but the height he gives to 
the building of 45 cubits (67 ft.), is 
far too little for the grand hall, which, 
from the pavement to the summit of* 
the roof inclusive, is not less than 
80 ft. 



16. CJOXPABATIVE AnTIQUITT OF THB 

Buildings. 

No part, in my opinion, remains of 
the earliest foundation of the temple ; 
but the name of Osirtasen suffices to 
support its claim to g^reat antiquity ; 
and if no monument remains at-Iheb es 
of the cfurhest Ovnasti^ tms mav be 
explained by ttie l^ToT its not having 
been founded when the kings of the 
Pyramid period ruled at Memphis. 
The original sanctuary, which was 
probably of sandstone, doubtless ex- 
isted in the reign of that monairh, 
and stood on the dto of the present 
one (marked 9) — an opinion confirmed 
by our finding the oldest remains in 
that direction, as well as by the propor- 
tions of the courts and propyla, whose 
dimensions were necessarily made to 
aooord with those of the previoua parts, 
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to which they were united. All is hero 
on a limited scale, and the pobrKpnal 




columns of Osirtaij^n evince tnecl 
sfpliTbTlStcIiTleciure in yog^ at that 
early eta. ifiee No. 12 of Uie ground- 
plan:. 

Subaeauently to his reign were added 
the small chamhers of Amunoph I. 
— the obelibks of Thothmes L — the 
great ohelisks, and the rooms near the 
sanctuary, of Amun-nou-het (No. 12) 
— and on the corresponding side the 
ctuunhera of Thothmes II. 

They constituted the main part of 
the temple at that period. The suc- 
ceeding monarch, Thothmes III., made 
considerahle additions to the buildings 
and sculptures, as well in the yicinity 
of the sanctuary as in the back part 
of the great enclosure; where the 
columnar edifice aboye-mentioned^ the 
side-chambers, and all the others in 
that direction, were added by his orders. 

The »a$»eluary, destroyed by the 
Persians, and since rebuilt by Philip 
Aridieus, was also of the same Pha- 
raoh; who seems to have been the 
first to build it of red granite, and a 
block of that stone which now forms 
part of tlie ceiling, and bears the name 
of the 3rd Thothmes, belonged most 
probably to the sanctuary he rebuilt 

The wall No. 11 is doi^ble. th« inner 
part bearing the name of Amun-nou- 
het, the «^**ffll ^^ that of Thothmes 
III., who pr^i^its to the god of 
Thebes a yuriety of offerings, among 
which are two obelisks ana two lofty 
tapering staffs, similar to those at- 
tached to the propyla. At the close of 
his reign the temple only extended to 
the smaller obelisks ; before which 
were added, by Amunoph III., the 
prop yli^ tp L whose recesses for the 
llagstafb, preying them to have been 
originally the front towers of the 
temple, are still yisible on the N.W. 
face. 

The propyla to the 8.W. were 
already erected in the reigns of the 
Thothmes, as I shall have occasion to 
remark presently. 

In the third reign after Amunoph 
the gland hall (O) was added by 
Sethi I., the fiither of Bemeses II.; 
and besides the innumerable bas- 



reliefs that adorn its walls, historicsl 
scenes, in the most finished And 
ek^nt style of Egyptian sculpture, 
were designed on tlie exterior oi the 
N.E. side. 

In the next reign other graad ad- 
ditions were made by the son of the 
last monareh, who completed the scalp* 
tures on the S.W. side of the grand 
hall, and on the exterior of the wail of 
dreuit. He also built the area in 
front, with massive propyla, preceded 
by granite colossi and an avenne 
of sphinxes. Succeeding moDatcbs 
continued to display their piety, to 
gratify their own vanity, or to court tht; . 
goodwill of the priesthood, by makins! 'I 
additions to the buildings erected br i 
their predecessors; and the several ' 
isolatea monuments, becoming attached i 
to the principal pile, formed at length 
one immense whole, connected either i 
by nand avenues oif sphinxes, or bj 
cru<&>brick euclosares. The principal 
edifices united to the maifi tcm^ by 
the successors of the 2nd Bemeaes are 
the three chambers below the fiont i 
propyla (B, 2), and the small bat 
complete temple on the W. side of 
this area (marked 9); the latter by 
Bemeses III., the former by his aeoond 
predecessor, Sethi, or Osirei, II. 

Several sculptures were added, 
during the 22nd dynasty, at the 
western comer of the same area; and 
on the e^ torinr -x^j^l. near the door^ 
way, are the names of the captive 
towns and districte which the first ^^ 
Sheshonk (Shishak of the Scrintima S)^ 
boasted to have taken m His e:q)edi- 
tion against Jerusalem, b.c. 971. 
Among them is the Yooda-Meichi,i 
"king," or ''kingdom of Judab," di^',, 
covered by Ohampollion. 

The columns »" ^^ l^'l^ **>® 
alone of which is now standing, bear 
the name of Tirhaka, Psaomieticbas 
II., and of Ptolemy Pliilopator ; and 
the gateway between them and the 
grand hall having been altered by 
Ptolemy Physcon, additional scalp- 
tures, bearing his name, were inaerted 
amidst those of the 2nd Bemesea 
(at 6 and 7). On the left, as you 
enter, he wears a Greek i&elim t 
(marked?). 
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^ These oolunms, twelve in number, 
stood in an avenue^ six on each side : 
we may, however, conclude £rom the 
breadth of the intercolumniations, 
and the proportionate smallness of 
the columns, that they were nevgr 
intended to support a roo^ . nor even 
arcmtravee, but rather to bear hawks 
or similar emblems. 

Of the other monuments^ originally 
detached fiom the main body of the 
temple, the niost ancient are the S.W. 
propyla, and a temple of Amunoph 
m. {K\ on the N.E. of the great 
enclosure. Other names, in tiie dif- 
. ferent parts of this building, are of 
/ PthahpisDi Bemeses IV., Amyrtnus (?), 
Makoris and some of the Ftolemies. 
It was once adorned with ele^nt 
sculptures and two granite obebijks, 
but is now a confused heap of ruins, 
whose plan is with difficulty traced be- 
neath its fallen walls. 

In front of it stands a well-pro- 
portioned pylon, bearing the names 
and sculptures of Ptolemy Euergetes 
with Berenice, and of Philopator; 
beyond which an avenue of sphinxes 
extends to a raised platform at its 
N.E. extremity. The pylon, whicli 
was of a much earlier date than the 
sculptured it bears, having attached 
to it the statues of Remeses II., is the 
only portion of this building which 
has remained uninjured; and, though 
we may with reabon attribute much 
of the ruinous condition of Thebes to 
the Persians, tlie names on this pylon, 
and many Ptolemaic additions to the 
temple of Amun, fully prove that its 
capture by Lathyrus was feir more 
detrimental to this city than the pre- 
vious invasion of Cambyses. 

A protracted siege o f t t^i^ A yigyw 
had exasperatea the Ptolemaic con- 
queror against his rebellious subjects ; 
and he bouglit, by the destruction of 
Thebes, to wound the pride of its in- 
habitants, while he wrcbted from them 
for ever the means and prospect of 
future resistance. 

The feeling which induced the V&z. 
siana to .^efiuB^its monuments was of 
ti ^^Hferent nature. They had become 
masttrs of Egypt ; they were not more 
inimical to the Thebans than to any 



other of the inhabitants of the coun- 
try; the destruction of the statues or 
the sanctuaries might be prompted by 
a contempt fbr their votaries; and 
the pillage of all that was capable of 
being removed, or even the burning 
of the city, would rather be the cus- 
tom of the day than any extraordinary 
severity exercised by the conquering 
enemy. The Persians were hostile to 
Egypt; Lathyrus was solely enraged 
agunst the Thebans; and on them 
the whole weight of his vengeance 
naturally fell. And tlie animosity of 
civil war, inflamed by jealousy against 
a neighbouring rival, prompted the 
Egyptian victors to destroy those 
monuments which contributed to the 
grandeur or the strength of Thebes. 

Had the temple before us been de* 
molished at the earlier period of the 
Persian invasion, it is needless to re- 
mark that the sculptures of this pylon 
would not have been adilcd during 
the Ptolemaic reigns, to adorn a mass 
of ruins, or that the Persians would 
not have left it alone untouched. And 
tliough gteat depredations were oom- 
mitt^ by the Persians at Thebes, 
modem visitors have more reason to 
regret the implacable rage of the 
Greek monarch, which reduced it to 
so dei^rablo a state that it "no 
longer deserved a rank among the 
cities of Egypt" Nor did it ever 
revive from this fieital blow ; and 
though the respect for the deities 
there wordiippea, or the influence of 
the Theban priesthood, induced the 
succeeding Ptolemies to repair several 
of the gateways and other parte of its 
ancient buildingi?, Thebes gradually 
sank into obUvion; and its reduced 
peculation, divided into separate 
b^es^ even as early as the time (^ 
Strabo, withdrew to small towns, or as 
he calls them villages, within its for« 
mer precincte. 

The iS.W. propyla before alluded to 
are of tlie early date of tlie 1st, 2nd» 
and 3rd Thothmes, and of Amunoph 
II. ; and on the N. side of the south- 
ernmost of the two nearest the temple, 
behind the stutues (34, 35;, we find 
the mention of " repairs" made by king 
Sethi L to the temple of Amunre. 
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On the other (So. 82), which has 
lalelj been destroyed, and on the 
walla connecting it with the tcmpli^. 
U the name of king Honia, wlio not 
only cut hJa name over that of nn 
older moQOrch, AmuD-TooDkh, but 
QBed the (toQeB of eHi-licc buildiogi-, 
beuing tlie ovals of king Atinre- 
Boklian and] others of that foreiga 
fotnilf , whicU he doubtliss destroyed 
fijr tliis purpose. The fact ia very 
I it shows the reign of 



UoruH ; and that Bokhtin was the Bmy 
ccssor of Amunoph IIL ia ptovcd bj 
hill being rcpreeental making offering 
to him as a god in tiio temple of Soleb 
iu Etliiopia. It was fbitunutc thai 
H»ne one interesled in the subject 
waa pteaent when these propjia were 
pulhrf down; and from tlie ob«m» 
tiora of M. Priase we are enabled to 
moke out tlie probable < 
some of those Unga, as fiillowa :~ 




M. Pdaae thinks theii order should 
he C, D. E, F, G, A, and B ; but it 
appears rather tiiat Eeaa, or Skbai 
(A), and Amun-Toonkh (B> should 
prncede the others; tliesa two being 
the immediate succesBors of Amunoph 
IIL As I have ■Iteady atoted, lliy 
were not admitted into tlie Thebun 
list of Mags. Kesa is tlie king wliwo 
tomb is in the westera valley of 
Thebes. 

Nee. 20 and 21 are QMcrtEun. The 
flnt la from a ring belonging to 
Hr. Burton, and tllQ other from the 
handle of a vase I found at Tel el 
Amama. Ifns. 6, ]3, 16, and 19 are 
names of aSfiSllP belonging lo the 
kings they acbompany, and 3 ia the 
square title ot bautier preUzed to the 



oral of Amun-Tounkh. ia from the 
third propyls of Kamak, and U tva 
a grotto at Tel el Amoma. 

It is more than 20 years since I flnt 

notieed the inlen-sting question ma- 
nectud with these names; and tbere 
ia still the some rraeon for invitiitg the 
attention of traTelleis to the snblect. 
Any obscrvationa they may have it in 
their power to make tec^ieeting the 
sacecssion nnd history of tbeseStrBngr-r 
priaees will be of importAUce; ami do 
oripnrtuaity should be allowed to ptm 
of t»pying hioioglyphicB that contain 
their oyals. 

Other monarchs have llddod Bcnlp- 
ture to different parts of the two arosa 
and behind these ptnpyla : and 



U, Egypt. 

II. and III., and of some other early 
Pharaohs. 

To the S.E. of the m is a lake or 
spacious resenroir, lined with masonry, 
which still zeceiyes the water of the 
Eising Nile as it oozes through the 
ground ; and on its banks are a few 
small ruins of the late epoch of Psam- 
mouthis, of the 29th dyiiasty (marked 
25. 26, 27). 

The small edifice attached to the 
front area is of the 2nd Amunoph, 
but the name on the neighbouring 
outer propria is of the successor of 
Amunoph III., and the androsphinxes 
before them bear that of Bethi II. 
(No. 28). In a small isolated edifice 
(O) are the ovaU of Thothmes I. and 
the Srd Amunoph, whose statues of 
black gra nite adorn the inner doorway 
(NOS).' 

The ruins within the crude*brick 

enclosure of the O thpr- nr ^r^^Ofn htle^.^ 

are ot various epochs; and among 
the sculptures are observed the names 
of Thothmes III., Amunoph III., 
Sheshonk L, and Ptolemy Dionysus. 
The temple (T, 3) and statues which 
once stood before it are of Bemeses 
II. ; and that on the western comer 
of the lake, also adorned with two 
granite statues, is of Bemeses III. 
Numerous figures of black granite, 
representing the lion-headed ^xldess. 
are deposited in the precincts of the 
inner enclosure; and on the back of 
one of them is an inscription with 
the names of king Pish^ and a 
queen of the 21st dynasty. Some 
elegant androsphinxes on the left of the 
front door are also worthy of notice. 

The water of this lake also receives 
an annual supply, through the soil, 
from the Nile ; but being strongly im- 
pregnated with nitre and other salts, 
and stagnant during the heat of Ihe 
summer, it is no longer drinkable. 

The sculptures of the pylon (No. 
21), behind the great temple, have 
never been oofflpiyUUi. iu 1116 door- 
way is the name of Nectanebo, and on 
the upper part of the S.E. side those of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, and of Arsinoe, 
his sister and second wife. 

In the area within thia gfttpwity #»■» 
a few other remains of the time of 
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Sethi I., Bemeses II. (No. 19). Tir* 
haka (No. 20). Ptolemy Physoon, 
Dionysus, and Tiberius. The com- 
mencement of it, however, dates firom 
the earlier era of the Srd Thothmes, 
as the statues placed against the wall 
of circuit of the great temple have 
the name of that Pharaoh (No. 18). 
By the same monarch was founded 
the small edifice on the £. of the 
crude-brick enclosure (F; ; where the 
names of Bemeses III., of Sabaoo^ 
and of the Ptolemies Philopator, 
Euergetes I. and 11., Alexander I., 
and Auletes or Dionsrsusi are also 
met with. The small ruin E is of 
Psammetichus III. ; and H of Amyr- 
tsaus (?) of the 28th dynasty; L of 
Philopator ; Q of Euercetes II., with 
the two Oleopatras, and of Dionysus ; 
and at B is the name of a Cleopatra. 

There is also a small t einple, dedi* 
cated to Amun by S&Tiaco, a short dis- 
tance from the southern angle of the 
smaller lake; and near the village 
called Nega el Fokinee, to the east- 
ward, about 1000 ft. from the pylon of 
Nectanebo (No. 21), is a temple built 
in the time of the Ptolemies. 

Such are the dates of the principal 
parts of this extensile mass of build- 
ings, which I have endeavoured to 
state in as brief a manner as possible ; 
omitting, of course, the mention of 
the numerous repairs made at different 
times by many of the Pharaohs and 
Ptolemies. 



17. UiUorical Sculptures. — ^The prin- 
cipal historical sculptorcs are on the 
exterior of the great hall ; and towards 
the base of the S.E. propylon-tower 
of the ^KfiX hall, on its inner £Eu;e (to 
the rt. as you approach it from the 
sanctuary and the obelibks), is repre- 
sented a large boat or ark (at C 5) ; 
which calls to mind the *'boat of 
cedar, 280 cubits long, oTerlaid with 
gold without, and with silver within, 
dedicated by Sesostris to the prin- 
cipal deity in Thebes," mentioned by 
Diodonis. 

The sculptures of this hall were 
commenced by Sethi I., and finished 
by his son Bemeses the Great, the 
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soppoBed Seflostris. Those on t he N .E. 
aioe are of SethiX * and relate to ma 
oampaigns in the^tst. 

To commence with the northern 
extremity (marked C) : the upper com- 
partment represents the king attack- 
ing a fortified town situated on a ruck, 
which is surrounded hy a wood, and 
lies in the immediate vidnitj of the 
mountains, whither the flying enemy 
drive off their herds on the approach 
of the Egyptian army. The suite of 
it is entirely lost. 

In the first compartment of the 
second line, the king engages the 
enemy's infantry in the open field, and, 
having wounded their chief with a 
lance, entangles him with his bow- 
string, and slays him with his sword. 
The drawing in these figures is re- 
markably spirited; and, allowance 
being made for tlie conventional stylo 
of the Egyptians, it must be admitted 
that the principal groups in all these 
subjects are admirably designed, and 
would do credit to artists of a later 
epoch than the 14th century before 
our era. In the second compartment 
(following the same line) the Egyptian 
hero, having alighted from his car, 
fights hnnd-in-hand with the chiefs of 
the hostile army: one has already 
fallen benaath his spear, and, trampling 
on the prostrate foe, he seizes his com- 

eEinion, who ia also destined to fall by 
is powerful hand. Returning in tri- 
umph, he leads before his car the fet- 
tered captives, whom he offers, with 
the spoil of the cities he has taken, to 
Amuuro, the god of Thebes. This 
consists of vases, silver, gold, and other 
precious things, and whatever the mo- 
narch has been enabled to collect from 
theplunder of the conquered country. 

The lowest line commences with 
an encounter between the Egyptians 
and the chariots and in&ntry of the 
Kot-il-no. Their chief is wounded by 
the arrows of Uie Egyptian monarch, 
who closely pursues mm, and disables 
one of his horses with a spear. He 
then attempts to quit his car, as his 
companion falls by his side covered 
with wounds. . The rout of the hostile 
army is complete, and they fly in the 
utmost consternation. One is on horse- 



back. The victorious return of King 
Sethi is the next subject ; and, alight- 
ing from his charioi, he enters the 
temple of Amunre, to present his cap* 
tives and booty to the protecting dei^ 
of Thebes. He then slays with a club 
the prisoners of the two conquered na* 
tions, in the presence of Amunre, the 
names of whose towns and districts are 
attached to other figures on the lower 
part of the wall. 

The order of the other historical 
subjects commences at the 8.E. angle 
(marked C 3). In the lower line the 
Egyptians attack the infantry of an 
Asiatic enemy in the open field, — the 
Rot-fi-no, whose dress and colour, if 
they are the ftime as those represented 
in the Tlieban tombs, prove them to 
have inhabited a country very far to 
the N. of Egypt. The Egyptians sob- 
due them and make them captives: 
and their march, perhaps during their 
return, is directed through a scries of 
districts, some of which are at peace 
with, others tributary to, them. The 
inhabitants of one of these fortified 
cities cume out to meet them, bringing 
presents of vases and bags of gold, 
which, with eveir demonstration of 
respect, they lay before the monairh, 
aa he advances through their country. 
He afterwards meets with opposition, 
and is obliged to attack a hostile 
army, and a strongly fortifie<l town, 
situated on a high rock, and snr^ 
rounded by water, with the exception 
of that part which is rendered inaroes- 
sible by the steepness of the cliff on < 
whose verge it is built. It seems to 
defy the Egyptian army, but the 
enemy are routed and sue for peace. 
{This is at the ang^ of t)te tcalL) 

Their arms are a spear and batUt^- 
axe, and they are clad in a coat of 
mail, with a short and close dress. 
The name of the town Eanaoa {or ^ 
Kanaan), and the early date of the fir^^t «i 
year of the kin^r s reign, leave littlo 
room to doubt that the defeat of the 
Oanaanitcs is here represented. 

In the other compartments is repre- 
sented the return of the r];amoh to 
Thebes, leading in triumph the cap- 
tives he has taken in the war, followe<l 
by his son and a " royal scribe,** with 
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B body of Egyptian soldiers, " the royal , 
atteudanta, ^bo have accompanied him [ 
to the foreign land of the Rot-fi-no." 

The sncceasion of countries and dis- 
tricts he passes tlirough on his return 
is singrularly but ingeniously detailed : 
a woody and well-watered country is 
indicate by trees and lakes, and tiie | 
consequence of each town by the sizo 
of tlie fort that represents it : bearing 
a slight analo^ry to the simple style of 
description in Xenophon's retreat. 

The Nile is designated by the cio- 
co^liles and fish peculiar to Umt river : 
and a bridge serves as a communica- 
tion with the opposite bank. This is 
very remarkable, as it shows they had 
bridges over the Nile at that early 
period ; but bc*ing drawn as seen from 
above, we cannot decide whether it 
was made with arches or rafters. A 
concourse of the priests and distin> 
guished inhabitants of a largo city 
comes forth to greet his arrival ; and 
he then pnocecils on foot to offer the 
spoil and captives he has taken to 
tiie deity. Though probable, it is by 
no means certain, that Thebes is here 
represented, especially as tlie name of 
that citydo(^s not occur in the hiero- 
glyphics. The deputation consists of 
the ** priests and the chief men of the 
u])ix>r and lower countries ;*' it should 
therefore ratlier refiT to his entrance 
into Egypt; and Tanis would agree 
better with the hieroglyphics. But 
Thtbes is more likely to be repre- 
j • scnted in Thcban sculptures. The 
% battle^ edifices on tie road, bearing 
' the name of the king, appear to be 
out of Egypt ; and may either point 
out the places where he had a pnlace, or 
signify that they were tributaiy to him. 
In the compartments of tlie upjjer 
line the Egyptians attack the enemy 
in the open field, and oblige them to 
take shelter in a fortified town, situ- 
ated on a lofty hill flanked by a lake 
of water. Near its banks, and on 
the acclivity of the mountain, are 
several trees and caverns; amongst 
which some lie concealed, while 
others, alarmed for .tlie fate of their 
city, throw dust on their heads, and 
ondcuvour to deprecate the wrath of 
the victor. 



Their chariots arc routed, and the 
king, having seized the hostile chief, 
smites off his head, which he holds 
by the beard. The pursuit of the 
enemy continues, and they take re- 
fuge amidst the lofty trees that crown 
the heights of tlieir mountainous 
country.* The Egyptians follow them 
to the woods, and hemlds ai-e sent by 
the king to offer them their lives, on 
condition of their future obedience to 
his will, and the payment of an annual 
tribute. The name of the place, called 
in the hieroglyphics Lemanon, is pro- 
bably Mount Lebanon ^m and b being 
transmutable letters), thougli, from its 
being mentioned with the Rot-fi-no, 
it should be further to the northward; 
unless the Rot-fi-uo were a Syrian 
people. 

Alighting from his car, he awaits 
their answer, which is brought by an 
Egyptian ofiic<r. who on his return 
salutes his sovereign, and relates the 
success of his misbion. 

In the third compartment, the hero, 
who in the heat of the fight had 
alighted fVom his chariot, gives proofs 
of his physical powers as well as his 
coun<gt>, and grasps beneath each 
arm two captive chiefs; while others, 
bound with ropes, follow to adorn his 
triumph, and grace the offerings of 
his victory to the god of Thebes. 

On the other wall, at the B.W. 
side of the grand hall, ore represented 
the conquests of his son Remeses II. ; 
from which it appears that the war 
against the same people was continued 
during the reign of this monarch. 

In the upper compcutments, at the 
N.W. end, Remeses attacks the enem^, 
who are routed, and take refuge in 
their fortified town, situated on a 
high mountain. He then storms an- 
other fort; and in the next compart- 
ment he eves them battle in the open 
plain, where he obtains a complete 
victory, and sccurps many prisoners. 
The remnant of their army retreats to 
a fortified city, which he stonns, and 
obliges to surrender at discretion. 



* Round the S.G. corner of the wall The 
8n!te then returiu to the former part of the 
•culptares. 
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In all these compartments, except 
one. the king is represented on foot, 
with his shield hefore him and a spear 
in his hand, indicating that the places 
were token hy assault. In the lower 
line he advances, in his car, to the 
walls of a fort ; in the next compart- 
ment he storms another, on foot ; and 
afterwards appears before a* third, 
mounted in his chariot. The rest is 
much defaced; but sufficient remains 
to show that he offers the spoils and 
captives to the god of the temple. 

Behind the side door of the hall, 
in the upper line, he besieges a forti- 
fied town, on foot; he then attacks 
the enemy in the open field; and 
having overtaken the car of their 
chief, entangles him with his bow- 
string, and, stepping forward on the 
pole, despatches him with his sword. 
The discomfiture of the hostile army 
is new complete, and they fiy to their 
fenced city in the utmost confusion. 
The subjects in this line terminate 
with offerings to the deity of Thebes.. 

In the lower series are a large 
tablet of hieroglyphics, and the attack 
of another fortified town. The battle 
scenes continue on the wall of the court 
(marked 29), where the Egyptians 
attack the foe in the plain, wno are 
touted and pursued to the walls of 
their city. 

In the other compartments are 
many similar subjects, and a tablet of 
the twenty-first year of Remeses II., 
in which mention is made of his father 
Sethi, and grand&ther Remeses I. 
Beyond this, the Egyptian monarch 
storms another fort; his troops applv 
scaling ladders to the walls, and, 
forcing the gates, oblige the inhabit- 
ants to surrender at discretion. In 
the next compartment, he alights from 
his car, and binds the prisoners he 
has taken, to serve as a token of his 
victory and as an offering to the god 
of Thebes. 

The remaining walls of these courts 

were ornamented with a continuation 

of similar historical sculptures; but 

few traces of them now remain. 

I The captives taken b^ Shcshonk 

>T(8hishak)y in his expedition against 

I Jerusalem, are on the S.W^ wall of 

»M^^^^^ § ^ ^ i -^^ vw 



the main temple (marked 8) ; but the 
greater part of the other subjects 
relate to offerings made by the kings, 
who officiate before the diflfereat 
deities of the temple. 

Within the gateway between the 
list of Shishak's captives and the 
temple of Bemeses III^ mention is 
made of other members of the She- 
shonk family, among whom are Teu%l- 
lothis, or Tiglath, and his Queen Ke- 
Tomama; and the temple of Remeses 
III. is interesting from its heing built 
entirely by that king, and ^ <vmip]|>ta 
model of a small E ervptia" ^^pp^** '^ 
opens on the irom'Srea. " 

Beyond the circuit of ancient Thebes 
may be noticed, on the E. side, some 
stone remains near the road to Me- 
damot, and some grottoes in the moun- 
tains towards the S.E. of Kamak, 
from near which an ancient road runs 
southwards into the desert of the 
Abubdeh. 

On tlic libyan side, upon the sum- 
mit of the mountain which projects 
to the N. of the AJj^ba road, and the 
entrance to the valley of the kings' 
tombs, are the ruins of a crude-brick 
building, called E* Dayr, moet pro- 
bably of Chridian date. Hence a 
road leads over the mountains to the 
northwards, joining the other at a short 
distance inland, and going towards 
Farshoot 



ROUTE 26. 

f ENSH TO f OflSATR, BT THE MOATIJCH 
OB MOILEH BOAD. 

Keneh to Beer Amber .. .. 11{ 

^eUs of El Egayta (Eghayta) 21] 
The Ist Wells to W. of Moileh 

(Moaylch) S8J 

2nd Wells to W. of Moileh . . 3 

Wells of MoUeh 4 

Beer el Ingleez ''near El Bayda) 29) 

Springs of £1 A'mbagee .. .. 5^ 

Kossayr (fort) 6 
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ROUTE 27. 

« 

KSKBU TO K068ATR, BY TBB BrBBA7A 
BOAD. 

Miles. 

Kench to Beer Amber .. .. llf 

V^ells of £1 Egajrta 21f 

WellofHammainat 24| 

WeU called Moie-t (or 8ay^-t) 

Hagee Soolayman .. .. 33 

Beer el Ingleez 15 

Ambagee 5^ 

^oasayr 6 

lJ7i 



ROUTE 28. 

THEBBS TO (088ATB. 

Mile*. 

Tbcbee (Kamak) to Medamot, 

(E. bank) 5 

OptosTE.) 37i 

Wells of El Egayta 27 

El Egayta to Koasayr 83| or 

(•ee Btes. 26. 27) 86} 

155} 

The roads from Thebes and from 
Kcx>eb miite at the wells of El Egayta, 



and are thenoe the same to ]^088ayr. 
The Moil^, or Moayleh road, and 
the Derb E' Bossafift are the moat 
frequented. They both meet at £1 
Egayta, whore they diverge^ and unite 
again at £1 Bayda ** the white " (hills), 
80 called from tlie colour of the rocks ; 
where there is a well, called Beer el 
Ingleez, from having been dug by our 
Indian army on its way to tiie Nile. 
The water is brackish; and that at 
El Amba^ is bad. At the otbexs 
the water is good. 

There are several roads from the 
Nile to Kossajrr. The principal ones 
beginning from the 8. are : — 1. That 
called Mughayg. 2. E' Debbih. 3. 
El Merkh, or Essaywee. 4. Sikkat 
El Homar, •* the Ass's road," or El 
Edout, passing by Moayleli, and Wadee 
El Gush ; and thence called also the 
Moayleh Bead. 5. E* Bussafa, or 
Derb E' Bussafa. 6. Bikkat el Ham- 
mamee, a long and rough road. 

Arabs with their camels for the 
journey had perhaps better be en* 
gaged at ^enen. 

There is nothing worthy of remark 
on the Moayleh road. There are 
some Ababdeh Arabs settled near this 
and the Derb E' Bussafa, from whom 
milk may sometimes be obtained; 
and camels, laden with com for Arabia 
are occasionally met on their way to 
Koesayr. 

' The most interesting road is the 
Derb £' Bussafist; from the ancient 
Boman stations met with at intervals, 
and from its having been the old road 
from Coptos to Philotcras-Portus. 
Thero are eight of these stations, or 
Hydreunuu, some of which are distant 
from each other only 6, others from 
8 to 12 m. ; besides the wells of £1 
Eghayta, which were also known to 
the ancients. The first station, whose 
site and plan is less easily traced than 
the others, was distant from Coptos 
only 9 m., and was probably common 
to the Philoteras P. and Berenice 
roads, though not given in the lists of 
Pliny or the Itinerary of Antoninus. 

Breccia Quarrie$. — Near the large 
well of HammanUit, on tiiis road, are 
the quarries of Breccia Yeide, from 
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which 80 mftny saroophagi, fonts. 
tazze^ and other omatneatal objects 
made of this beautiful stone, were 
cut by the ancients, both in Pha- 
raonic and Roman times. The valley 
of the quarries is called Wadee Foak- 
heer, from the quantity of pottery 
[fokhdr) found there. It Is also re- 
markable for the number of hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions on tlie rocks, of 
very early time, for the numerous 
huts of workmen who lived there, 
and for the remains of a small Egyp- 
tian temple of the time of Pfolemy 
Euergetes I. The inscriptions on the 
rocks are interesting from their anti- 
quity, some being of very ancient 
Pliaraohs. 

The principal names are of Papa, 
or Papi;— of Remeren; — and three 
very early Pliaraohs, two of which 
occur in the chamber of kings at 
Kamak ; — of Mantoftcp^ or Man- 
dothph; — Odirtascn I. and III.; — 
Amun-m-he I. and II. ; — Thotmes 
in. ; 8t»thi I. and II. ;— Rtmcses IV. 
and VIII. ;— Siibaco, and tlie Princess 
Amunatis ; — Psnmmetichus I. and II ; 
— Amasis ; — Cambyaes ; — Darius ; — 
Xerxes ; and Ariaxerxes ; — Amyr- 
tfDUs(?); and Nt-ctanebo. 

There are many hieroglyphic and 
Greek exvotos. In one of the latter 
tiie writer is said to be a native of 
Alaba^tron ; and in one of the former 
Amun-re is styled **Ii0rd of the re- 
gions of the world," and Neph (Nou ? 
or Kneph ) is called ** the Ix>rd of the 
foreign land of the Elephant," or the 
island of Elephantine. Khem or Pan 
is the deity of the place. He was 
supposed to be the particular ** guar- 
dian of the road:*;*' and until the wor- 
ship of Surapis was introduced by the 
Greeks and Romanis he seems to have 
been the principal god to whom tem- 
ples and pruyers were made in the ' 
Egyptian deserts. The triad of this ' 
v.tliey consisted of Khem, the infant 
Honu, and ** Isis, the beautiful Mother 
of the gods, qu(.cn of Heaven." I 
counted upwards of 1000 huts in 
the different ravines, or branches of 
the valley; and I have no doubt, 
bom the oaro taken to break up eveir 
quartz vein in the neighbourhood. 



that the miners were employed, not 
only in the breccia-quarries, but in 
searching for gold ; and I never nv 
member to have crossed a vein of 
quartz in the desert that had not been 
broken up, doubtleas in search of th^ 
precious ore. 

[For the town of Kossayr, or El 
Kossayr, tee end of Section II., Rtc, 19. 
p. 254.] 

Arrival /r(nn India at fo99ayr. — 
Those who enter Egypt by this point 
generally go direct to Thebes. They 
may either stop at Karnak or Luxor ; 
but the former is more convenient for 
seeing the ruins. 

For the journey across the desert, 
camel-boxes with moveable trays will 
be found convenient, as well as a 
single-poled tent, and small mats, an 
umbrella lined with a dark-ooloure<l 
stuff, and gauze spectacles. Colouil 
Davies, in his * Hints to Travellers' 
by this route, justlv considers bottU^ 
water Cisscntial, and adds, ** great care 
should be taken to procure it goo^i, 
and bottles well cleaned. Supplits 
such as tea, sugar, wine, soujie, 
tongues, and any preserves, are much 
bL'tter and cheaper in India than in 
Egvpt; a small camp-kit with a ftw 
cooking-pots, bedding, mosquito cur- 
tains, blankets, and some carpets are 
useful in Egypt.*' 

''Oamels, for crossing the desert 
from Kos^yr to Ghenne (Keneh) or 
liU^r, are to be had in plenty, as 
well as donkeys ; stirrups and a luat- 
trasSf or a dromedary-saddle, are very 
useful for a gentleman; but a lady 
should bring a side - saddle for a 
donkey, and panniers for childn-n : 
and if not done in too great a hurr>' 
the desert can be crossed without in- 
convenience or fatigue. But a laily 
ought not to do it in less tlian seveii 
days, which should be told the camc^- 
owners before leaving l^ossayr, tliat 
they may take sufficient beans, &c., 
for themselves and cameU ; if not they 
will make it an excuse to push on.'" 

He justly remarks ** that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to keep up deter- 
mincHi authoritv with all Arabsi, and 
particularly with boat and canael men, 
who make it a rule to tiy and usurp 
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thrashing them 



people commence with 
at onoe, but I don't 
tliink it advisable or necessary ; ii^ 
B JBt OP their doin^ a^ yon wLih ^ and 
Ijey very soon come into your way.' 
By Arabs, it is as well to observe, 
that he means Egyptian fdUihs^ not 
Arabs of the desert, whom it might 
cost a man his life to strike. 

" In regard to boats," he adds, " it 
is difficult to recommend what plan 
to pursue; they are generally to be 

Erocured at Keneh, and sometimes at 
•uksor, and may be hired for the 
trip to Cairo. If you write to that 
place for one, it will cost double or 
treble, but yon will get a better boat. 
It must be remembered that, though 
you hire by the month, you pay by 
the week (by the lunar month), whicn 
I mention that pe6ple may not be 
rufflid if they find different customs 
in different places." Tlie advice is 
excellent ; but in reality the month 
should always be rated at thirfy dayt^ 
and the owners of boats should not 
be allowed to take this advantage of 
strangers. Another piece of good 
atlvice is, " never to let your servant 
pay the people ; do it on every occa- 
sion you can yourself, and you will 
soon find the benefit, and so will the 
poor people ; give half what your 
servant would charge, and the three- 
fingered Arab will kiss the money 
and your hand with gratitude. Let 
every man be his own agent, and his 
business will be done to his satis- 
faction." 



The Ababdeh Deserts — The principal 
roads made by the ancients across 
this desert were those from Coptos to 
l^reLicc, and to Philotcras - Portus, 
just mentioned; one from Gontra- 
Apollinopolis (opposite Edfoo) to the 
emerald-mines of Gebel Zabara ; and 
another from Philoteras-Portus, along 
the sea-coast, to the Leucos-Portus, ' Apollinis 
Nechesia, and Berenice, which con- ' Novum Hydreuma 
linued thence southwards in the direc- (the Hydreuma Vetus being 4 



by Agatharcides and other authors, 
and subsequently by the Shereef 
Kdrisi and Aboolfeda. Tlie roads were 
generally furnished with stations, 
built at short inteiTals, where water 
could always be obtained, by means of 
large wells sunk within tliem to a 
great depth, and by supplies preserved 
in cisterns, frequently in the solid 
rock. The cisterns were spacious and 
covered by awnings supported on 
poles, or pillars of masonry, and were 
filled as occasion required, for the use 
of the soldiers quartered there, ns 
well as of those who passed; and 
hence the name of ** JTpws," or ** 1/y- 
dnumay 

The gold-minet lie some distance to 
the S. of the Ababdeh desert, in the 
territory of the Bishareeh. They are, 
as Ednsi and Aboolfeda observe, '*iu 
the land of Begga," the Bishdrce coun- 
try ; and, as appears from two of tho 
Arabic funeral inscriptions found by 
Mr. Bonomi and Lmant Bey, were 
worked in the years 339 a. h. (951 
A.D.) and 378 a. h. (989 ad.), the 
former being the 5th year of the Ca- 
liph El Motee al IlUh, a short time 
before the arrival of the Fatemites in 
^^TPt ; and the other in the 14th year 
of El Azeez, the second king of* the 
Fatemite dynasty. Certcdn it is, how- 
ever, that they were also mined pre- 
vious to and after that period, though 
there are no other epitaphs with 
dates. 

Tlie stations on the road from Cop- 
tos to Berenice have a peculiar inte- 
rest, from being mentioned by Pliny, 
and the Itinerary of Antoninus. 



According to Pliny, 

First Hydreuma, from Coptos 
Second Hydreuma 



lion of Sowakin. There was also one 
which left the Nile near Contra- 
Apollinopolis, and, taking a southerly 
direction, ran probably to the gold- 
luines (of Qebel OUdgee) mentioned 



miles ofi^ out of the road) 
Berenice 



32 
63 

89 
49 



25 



Total in Boman miles 258 
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Itinerary^ 

S''^"'<^°' " } fh)m Coptoe .. 27 

Did3nno ., .. 24 

Afjrodito 20 

CompQsi 22 

Jovia 93 

Aristonia .. « ,. 25 

Phalacm ,, .. 85 

Apollonoa 23 

OabaUi , 27 

Osdnon Hydrouma 27 

Boronioe 18 



Total 271 

The nbovo distanecs of one station 
to another agree pretty well with the 
mcasurementa I took in snryeying 
thia part of the country for my map 
of Eii^ypt, which extends to about 80 
m. S. of Berenice. Besides all those 
stutiona mentioned in the Itinerary, 
an iiiterme'iiate one between Didyme 
and Afrodito is met with, on the 
direct road from Goptos to Berenice, 
about 4^ m. to the northward of the 
latter. At Afrodito I found a Latin 
inscription, on turning over the fallen 
liutcl of the door, wmdi begins with 
a date, unfortunately erased; and I 
ascertained that the Hydreuma and 
y icus Apollinis were distinct, standing 
a sliort distance from each other, in 
different ports of the valley. The 
Novum and Vetus Hydreuma ore the 
last stations before reaching Berenice, 
the latter bein«; out of the road, about 
4 m. up a valley. 

Berenice, — Berenice, or Berenice 
Trofflotlytica, stands on a small bay, at 
the extremity of a deep gulf, according 
to Stnibo, called Sinus Immundus, 
which is formed by the projtH?tiiig 
point of Lepte Extrema, nuw Cape 
Nose, erroneously laid down in some 
cliarts as an island. It is even styled 
Gezeereh " island " by the Arabs, who 
call the cape "Has Banas," from a 
shekh burit><l there, or **Raa £uik- 
hdet." I believe the sailors give 
it the name of Bas el Un^ or 



"Cape Nose." This long peninsula 
or chersonesus, projecting froim the 
Sinue Immunduf, U meutioaed by 
Dlodorus, who says its neck was si) 
narrow that boats were sometimed 
carried across it, from the gulf to the 
open sea. From the end of the cave 
may be peroeived the peak of St. 
John, or the Emerald Isle, Geaer-ret 
Zibrrgeh, or Semerg^d, which aeems 
to be the O^twZris, or serpentine island, 
of Diodorus. The inner bay, which 
constituted the ancient port of Ben*- 
nice, is now nearly filled with sand; 
and at low tide its mouth is cl<WE.<i 
by a bank, which is tlien left entirely 
exposed. The tide rises and &lls in 
it about one foot. 

The town of Berenice was founded 
by Ptolemy Philadelphus, and so 
called after his mother. It waa of 
considerable size, compared to its 
rival the Ilf yos Hormos ; but its streets 
were not laid out with the same regu- 
larity, and it was not defended by tl.e 
sume kind of fortified wall. Tli< 
Myos Hormos indeed was very small 
and scarcely larger than one of tl^o 
ordinaiT hydreumas. 

The pouses of Berenice are built of 
very inferior materials, being mcndy 
rude pieces of madrepore, collected 
on the searcoast, and, as might be 
supposed, their walls aro in a verv 
dilapidated condition. There is u 
temple at the end of a street, towards 
the centre of the town, built of hcwii 
stone, and consisting of three innt r 
and the same number of outer <:hani- 
bers, with a staircase leading to the 
summit, the whole ornamented with 
sculptures and hieroglyphics in relit f 
It was dedicate<l to Sarapis, as ap- 
pears from a Greek inscription on a 
small stone I found in one of the 
chambers; and in the hieroglyphics 
are the nnmes of Tiberius and Trajan. 
A few figures of the contemplar 
deities may also be traced, on cx<^- 
gating the lower part, or wherever 
the stone has withstood the action of 
! the atmosphere; which has prov<d 
I more prejudicial to its limestone walb 
than the saline and nitrous soil that 
has for ages covered the greater i^ri 
of what now remains. In excaTuting ' 
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the chambers (for I did not attempt 
the portico) I found, beside the Greek 
dedication to Sarapia, the head of a 
Roman emperor, either Trajan or 
Adrian, a small fountain, and some 
rade figures, probably exvotos; and 
since my visit, the omcers of one of 
the surveying ships resumed the 
excavation and found another in- 
scription. 

The road now usually taken from 
the Nile to Berenice lies through the 
Wadee Sakdyt ; the ancient road from 
Goptos to that port passed through 
Wad^e Matoolee, and other valleys 
that succeed it to the southward. 

The modem name of Berenice is 
Sak^yt el ^ublee, or "the Southern 
Sakiyt." 

A road leads from Berenice to the 
haaanite mountain^ now Om Kerrebeh, 
passing by some ruined stations, and 
an ancient village of considerable ex- 
tent; and some distance to the east- 
ward of those quarries is the M&m 
Pentedadyltts, now Gebel Feraid, 
whose five cones are still more re- 
markable when seen from Berenice. 
At Om Kerrebeh are considerable 
workings of what the ancients called 
basanito; a real quarry of which 
I afterwards found near Gebel e* 

On the coast between BereiUee and 
Kowayr are the " several ports " men- 
tioned by Pliny, with landmarks to 
direct small vessels through the 
dangerous coral leefe, whose abrupt 
discontinuance forma their mouth. 
These corresponding openings are 
singular, and are probaUy owing to 
the coral insects not working where 
the fr^esh water of the winter torrents 
runs into the sea, which is the case 
where these ports are found. There 
are no remains of towns at any of 
them, except at Nechesia^ and the 
LteucoB ParttUj the sites of which I 
have ascertained; the former in TTa- 
d^e € Nvkkkaree^ the latter known by 
the name of E* SJuhMi, or, ** the ma- 
gnzine.** Nechesia has the ruins of a 
temple, and a citadel of hewn stone ; 
but the Leucos Portus is in a very 
dilapidated state; and the materials 
of which the houses were built, like 



those of Berenice, are merely fragments 
of madrepore and shapeless pieces of 
stone. 

About half-way between them is 
another small port, 4 m. to the W. of 
which are the lead-mines of Gehd 6* 
BoMdss; and a short distance to the 
northward, in Waflee Aboo-Raikeh, is 
a small quarry of basanite, worked by 
the ancients. 

Emerald Mines, — The emerald-^ines 
are far less interesting than might be 
supposed. Some are at tlie Gebel 
Zamra, and others in that neighbour- 
hood, about the Wadee Sakdyt. They 
have been successively worked by 
the ancient Egyptians, ue caliphs, the 
Memlooks, and Mohammed Ali, but 
are now abandoned. They lie in 
micaceous schist ; and numerous shafts 
of considerable depth have been ex- 
cavated at the base of the mountain. 
The largest is at Gebel Zabiia, ex- 
tending downwards, at an angle of 37 ' , 
to the distance of about S60 roet, being 
318 in horizontal length, and 215 in 
perpendicular depth. 

To the south of Gebel Zabdra Is 
the extensive village of Sakayt, con- 
sisting of numerous miners* huts and 
houses ; and independent of its mines, 
a temple excavated in its rock, and 
some Greek inscriptions, render it pe^ 
culiarly interesting to the antiquary;. 
The name of Sakayt is evidently de- 
rived from that given to the town in 
old times. A Greek inscription there 
speaks of the god Sarapis and the lady 
Isis of Senskis, or Senskeet. 

In the adjoining valley, called Wad€e 
Nogrus, which is only separated fiom 
Wwiee Sak^yt by a ridge of hills, is 
another similar village^ whose houses 
are better built and on a larger scale, 
with the advantage of a natiiral reser- 
voir, under the neighbouring difis, of 
excellent water. 

It is through this Wadee Sak^yt 
that the road goes from the Nile to 
Berenice. 

Ancient Road fro^ Contra-ApoUi' 
nopclis to the Emerald Mines. — On 
the road from Oontra-Apollinopolis 
to the emerald-mines are three sta- 
tions. The first is small, and pre- 
sents nothing interesting except the 
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name of king Amun-Tounkh, one of 
tho Stranger kings who came to tlie 
throne they usurped after the reign of 
Amunoph III. : but close to the second 
is a ttmple cut in tlie rock, founded, 
and dedicated to Amun, by King 
Sethi I., the father of Remeses the 
Great. Though small, its sculptures 
nre of a very good style; and in the 
hall is a curious tablet of hieroglyphics 
bearing the date of the ninth year of 
this Pharaoh. 

The temple consists of a portico 
supported by four columns, and a hall, 
with four pillars in tlic centre^ at the 
end of which are three small cham- 
bers, or rather niches, each contain- 
ing three statues. Many yisitors have 
written Greek inscriptions on its walls, 
moat of which are exYotos to Pan : 
but one is remarkable as being of 
the soldiers quartered in the fortified 
station, whos«e thirteen names are in- 
scribed on one of the columns of tho 
portico. 

In a chamber of tho station is a 
block of stone, bearing an exvoto to 
"Arsine Pliiladelphe," the wife of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, who founded 
the town of Berenice, to which this 
road also led from the upper pert of 
the Thebaid. The third station pre- 
sents nothing of interest: and be- 
tween it and the emerald-mines no 
other ruins occur, though several 
wells once afforded a supply of watt-r 
to those who passed on the road. 
This road, which leaves the Kile 
nearly opposite Edfoo, is perhaps the 
best for a yisit to the emerald-mines 
and Berenice, especially as the Abab- 
deh Arabs live there, who are not to 
be engaged at Thebes, and other places, 
to the north. 

The Biaharith Tribe of Arabs.— Ho 
the south of the Ababdeh Arabs are 
the Bishar&h, who, like the Ababdeh, 
wear long hair, and have the same 
wild appearance as the Nubians and 
many otner people of Ethiopia. They 
have a peculiar language, and call 
themselves descendants of Kooka, who 
was both their god and their ancestor ; 
but they are now Moslems. The l 
Ababdeh also had at one time a pecu^ 



liar language, but thej now s^^^ 
Arabic. 

The arms of both these tnb«s v* 
the spear, knife, and aonnetimi^ ^ 
shield ; which they prefi^^r to fire^onn 
They are frequently at war with iti ' 
other; and it is therefore neceav.^ 
in going into their deeert, to apply v 
some of their shekhs for protecti>c 
But there is little there worUiy d^ 
visit ; the gold-mines are of no gr^^ 
interest, and it is difiicult to c^*^'- 
permission to see their strongLiJ-- 
the isolateil mountain, called Gel*el (• 
Elbeh. 



ROUTE 29. 

THESES TO ASOrAK, THE FIKST CATA- 
BACT, ELEFHAliTXKE, fiEHATI^ AM 

rmuE. 

Thebes to E8n^(W.) .. ..32 

Esne to Edfoo (passing by 

EUeithvias ( W.) SO 

Edfoo to Hagar Silsili (E. and 

! w.) n 

^ Hagar SUsiU to Asouan (E.) . . 40 

1:14 

{W.) On quitting Thebea, the liret 
ruins worthy of notice are those of 
Ermentj the ancient HemumthiB. U 
was a very old city, founded perhapi 
before, or about the same time as, 
Thebes. The discovery of early kings' 
names at Hermonthis do^s not, how- 
ever, give it a positive claim to nriiv ' 
anti«]uity, as a monument found )y 
Mr. Harris on a rock near SiUihsi 
shows that one of the Enentefs of the 
Otli dynasty (who were probably Her- ' 
monthites rather than Herooleopohtps) 
was in an inferior position to the con* 
temporary Thebans of the 11th (see 
above, p. 360), unless, indeed, this 
was another Encntef of the same 11th 
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dynasty, and the immediate fiuooessor 
01 Mantoflep I. The burial, too, of 
the Enente& of the 9th dynasty at 
Thebes shows it to have been then of 
greater importance than Hennonthis. 
The original ^argft tgrnplft has been 

long d(?stroyed, ftnd thfl prftyiit ^na 

was only the mammeisit or •^lying-m- 
house," belonging to it, where Keto, 
the second member of the triad of the 
place, gave birth to Horpi-re, the 
infimt child of that goddess and of 
Mandoo. It was built by the oele-; 
brated Cleopatra, who is there ac- 
companied by Neoccesar, or Cissarion, 
her son by Julius Cffisar, and consists 
of an exterior court, formed by two 
rows of columns connected by inter- 
oolumnar screens, a small transverse 
colonnade, serving as a portico, at right 
angles with the former, and the naos, 
which is divided into two chambers. 
Ptolemv KeocsQsar and his mother 
have Doth the titles gods Philo- 
metores, Philopatores ; but the ofifer- 
ings are mostly made by the queen 
Cleopatra, who is also represented 
adoring Basis, the bull of Hennonthis. 
This sacred animal is found on the 
reverse of t)ie coipa of the Hermonthito 

nome. Its ^"*^* M (^'*r"**'*'^i ^hile 
that of Apis en the Memphite coins is 
raised, which may serve as a dis- 
tinguishing mark when the legend 
containing the name of the nome has 
disappeared. I need scarcely add that 
these are of the Roman empire, the 
ancient Egyptians under the PhAiy >hfl 

Htmoo says tnat Apollo and Jupiter 
were both worshipped at Hennonthis, 
and that the bull was also held sacred 
in this city : but by Apollo he doubt- 
less means Mandoo, the principal deity 
of the place, which derived its name 
fiom him ; and Jupiter was the Amun 
of the Theba'id, These are, indeed, 
the chief deities of Hennonthis. In 
the sculptures at tbe back of the naos 
are the cameUopard and several 
Typhonian figures; and those of the 
interior are interesting in a mytho- 
logical point of view ; but their style 
is very inferior, and proves that Eoqrp- 
tian sculpture had already approached 
the era of its downLll. r^ear it stood 



the other larger temple, long since 
entirely destroyed, of which the sub- 
struction alone can be traced, the 
materials having been doubtless used 
to build the Christian church. On 
some of the fragments that remain I 
observed the name of Thothmes lU. ; 
and the antiquity of the monuments 
of Hennonthis is shown by the name of 
Se-6nkh-ke-re, found there, with his 
banner or square title, by Mr. Harris. 
He was probably the first king of the 
11th dynasty. 

There is also a .reservoir cased with 
hewn stene ^ appertaining to the temple, 
{Le water of which, Wansleb says, was 
used in his time for bleaching linen. 
The same traveller mentions a tradition 
of the people claiming for their town 
the honour of having been the birth- 
place of Moses, with the same gravity 
as the natives of Bomoo pretend 
that their country received its name 
{Bur-ruhh) from being "the country 
of Noah." 

The Christian church dates in the 
time of the lower empire. It was 
evidently of considerable size, measur- 
ing 75 paces by 33 (about 190 ft. by 
85) ; and from the style of the small 
portion of the outer wall that still 
remains, and its granite columns, there 
is little doubt that it was erected after 
Christianib^ had become the established 
religion of the country. It has long 
been a ruin, and I hear the small 
temple has recently been destroyed by 
the Turks. 

To the N. of Erment is B<5da, and 
near it at Galda report speaks of an 
inscription on a tablet supported by 
colossal figures. The best starting- 
point to it is from Gerf Salhan. 

(J^.) TujU in Coptic Thouot. the 
ancient TupMumt lies on the opposite 
bank, in the district of Selemeeh, and 
is easily distinguished by its lofty mi- 
naret. The only ruins consist of a 
small temple, probably also a mam- 
meui, now nearly concealed by the * 
hovels of the villagers who inhabit the 
few chambers that remain. On one 
of the blackened walls I observed 
the name of Ptolemy Physcon, It pre- 
sents little worthy of a visit, and wjU 
not lepey the traveller for the trouTSIe 
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of an excnrsion from the river, unless 
he is yeiy much interested in Egyptian 
researches. 

( TT.) CrocodilopoUs is the next town 
mentioned by Strabo on the W. bank, 
after Hermonthis. Its site is uncer- 
tain; but it may have been at the 
Gebelayn, where the vestiges of an 
ancient town appear on the hill near- 
est the river; and where I observed 
some grottoes, whose paintings have 
long since been destroyed. 

(TF.) Tofneeg is on the site of an 
ancient town, perhaps Aphroditopolis ; 
as ABfoon of Asphinis : and in the plain, 
about 2f m. to the N.W. of Esne', is 
the small temple of E* Dayr (**the 
convent "), which appears to mark the 
position of Ohnoubis; though Ptolemy 
seems to place it on the E. hank, 20* 8. 
of Tuphium, and 15' N. of Eileithyias. 
Ohnoubis and Ghnumis were the same 
place ; as Gbnouphis, Noub, ot Koum, 
were the same god. 

Owing to the depredations of the 
Turks, who have removed the stones 
of this temple to build the manu- 
factory of Esnd, little now remains of 
E' Dayr. 

It appears to have been founded by 
the third Ptolemy; but being left in 
an unfinished state, the sculptures were 
afterwards completed by Epiphanes, 
Augustus, Adrian, and Marcus Au- 
relius, whose names occurred in dif- 
fercnt parts of the interior. On the 
ceiling of the portico wus a zodiac. 

{W.) EinS. — E$nS or Etna, in Coptic 
Sne, -was known to the Greeks and 
Romans by the name of LatopoUs, 
from the worship of the Latus fish, 
which, according to Strabo, shared 
with Minerva the honours of the sanc- 
tuary. But the deity who presided 
over Latopolis was the ram-headed 
Chnouphis or Kneph, as is abundantly 
proved by the sculptures and dedicti- 
tions of the portico ; which is the only 
portion of tho temple now free from the 
mounds that have accumulated over 
the whole of the back part, and fVi)m 
tlie intrusion of modem habitations. 
The imposing style of its architecture 
cannot fail to call forth tlio admiration 
of the most indifferent spectator, smd 



many of the oolomnB are remarkalil'' 

for OlApr^WAft ^r^^ w>oi»a|YiQJTTJ]JQr II 

was~cleared out to the floor Dy oitWcf 
Mohammed Ali, during his viat t> 
Esn^ in 1842. 

Wliatever may have been the dsv 
of the inner portion of this temple, tk 
portico merely presents the names d 
some of the early Cassans; those i' 
Tiberius Claudius CflDssr, Giermaiiiciii» 
and Autocrator Gsesar VeainsiaBiis, 
occurring in the dedication over thr 
entmnoe ; and those of Trajan, Adiiao. 
and Antoninus, in the interior. Men- 
tion is also made of Thothmes IIL, It 
whom the original temple was periw^ 
founded. 

On the ceiling is a zodiac, simibr 
to that of Dendera ; and upon the pi- 
lasters, on either side of the front rr>« 
of colomns, are several lines of him- 
glyphicB, which are interesting frets 
their containing the names of the Egyp- 
tian months. 

Extensive mounds suffldently prmre 
the size and consequence of ancient 
LatopoUs; but no remains are dot 
visible, except the portico and a atone 
quay on the E. side. That the latter 
is of Roman date may be inferred from 
the style of the building; and I may 
add, in confirmation of this ccmjectiire. 
that Mr. Bankes is said to ha,Te dis- 
covered a Greek inscription upon it, 
recording the time of its erection. 

Wansleb mentions the tombs of 
Christian martvrs, who were biine»l 
near Esne, and are believed to Lave 
been put to death during the perse- 
cutions of Diocletian. But report also 
states that the Christians who fled 
from Medeenet Hfiboo at the time of 
the Arab invasion, and were overtaken 
and slain at Esne', were buried in tlio 
same spot Of all the convents in the 
valley of tlie Nile that of Ammonius 
at Esn^ said to have been erected by 
the Empress Helona, in honour of the 
martyrs killed by Diocletian, is reputed 
the most ancient. 

(J^.) Near the village of El HeUeh, 
on the opjpodte bank, stood the small 
town of Contra-Lainn, whose site is 
marked by a temple of the time of 
Cleopatra Cocce and Ptolemy Latliy- 
rus ; but the sculptures were not com- 
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pleted till the reigns of Aorelius and 
Cominodus. 

It was a portico, 23 ft. by 19, with 
four columns in front, and twu in depth, 
beyond which are one central and two 
luteral chambers, tiie foimor 10 ft by 
16; and this la^t is succeeded by an 
inner room, probably the sanctuary. 
But frum the whole of the Kick part 
being ruined, its original extent is now 
doubtfuL 

{E.) The subcarbonate of soda^ 
l3l2|ron, is found in the Ticinity of £1 
Helleh. The Ababdeh also bring 
from the eastern desert a ialoosC- ston e, 
called hamr^ for which there is a great 
demand throughout Upper Kgypt* 
being peculiarly adapted to the manu- 
facture of the hirdm or earthen vessels 
for cooking, which have the power of 
i-eaisting a great degree of heat, and 
(ire universally used by the peasants. 
It is the lapig oUaris of the Komans. 
The hamr is first pounded and sifted ; 
and, after being moistened and mixed 
with brickdustf is fashioned with the 
hand, and baked in a kiln h&itcd to a 
proper temperature. But they have 
not yet become acquainted with the 
[process of vitrifying their pottery, for 
I which the Anibd were once so famous ; 
and the glazed earthenware now used 
in Egypt is imported from foreign 
countries. 

(W,) Seven miles above Esnd are 
mounds of an old town, now called 
Kom Ayr. 

(W.J A short distance above El 
Kenan, and about 14 m. from Esne, 
ia an ancient 4]uay of hewn stone ; but 
I have not been able to discover any 
town of coii50<iucnce in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, to which it is 
likely to have belonged. Some sup- 
pose it to mark the site of Clinoubis. 

C W.) Three miles beyond this, and 
a short distance from the river, is a 
ruined pYramid , called El KoiUa. It 
is Duilt in degrees (as were probably 
all other pjrramids), and is composed of 
limestone blocks, from the rock on 
which it stands, of irregular form, and 
hewn with little care. Though in a 
dilapidated Btate, 25 tiers still remain, 
and its total height, now reduced to 
about 35 ft., may ^rhaps originally 
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have exceeded 50; the base being 
about GO ft. square. 

()K.) Four miles &rther to the 
southward is El Kom d aJimart or 
" the red n^ouud.** It marks the sitd 
of HieraconpolU, which, as Strabo in- 
forms us, was opposite Eileithyias; 
and though little now exists of the 
ancient buildings .that once adorned 
the *• city of the hawks," the name of 
the first Osirtasen suffices to establish 
their ckim to a very remote antiquity. 
About half a mile to the eastward of 
them is an Egyptian fortreaa of crude 
brick, with ue usual double wall, the 
inner one being of considerable height 
It has one entrance between two 
towers. 

In the hills about two-thirds of a 
mile to the S.W. of it are some rock- 
tombS) with hieroglyphics, mentioning 
" the land of the Hawks*" of which 
one person is said to be the ** High* 
priest." The name of Thothmes III. 
also occurs there. One of the btones 
that covered the pit in tliis priest's 
tomb still remains in situ, and on the 
outer wall are traces of dancing figures 
painted on the stucco. The small 
tombs hero were perhaps intended for 
the sacred hawks. In some mounds 
to the E. of the fortress arc two small 
brick archesi 2 ft. 7 in. broad, which 
appear to be very old ; and a quarter of 
a mile to E. of these are the mounds of 
the town (with the remains of poly- 
gonal columns of Osirtasen) already 
mentioned. 

Opposite El Kendn commences the 
region of aan ds^ne . whose compact 
ana even gmin induced the ancient 
Egyptians to employ it in the erection 
of most of the large buildings in Upper 
Egypt. 

(E.) A short distance from El Ma- 
hamfd is an isolated rock, which was 
quarried at an early period, and on 
whose southern side the workmen 
have sculptured a few rude triglyphs. 

iE.) Between this and KI Rab 
stood a small peripteral temple, which 
has suffered tiie fate of all the inter- 
esting ruins of Eileithyias, and whose 
needless destruction necessarily excites 
our regret at the ignorance of the 
Turks. 
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It vios BtuTOunded by a peristyle of 
square pillars, aud resembled the 
temple of Kneph, at Elephantine, in its 
general plan, and even in the sculp- 
turos of the interior, where the king 
was represented offering to the flacred 
shrine of Re. It was founded by the 
third Thothmes, and on one of the 
pillars was the name of Amunoph II., 
his son and successor. 

(E.) El Kab is the modem name of 
Eiloithyias, or EtAciOvior iroXts, **the 
city of Lucina.'' The town was sur- 
rounded by a large crude-brick wall ; 
and on the S. side wafl Mi5ffl6r ^liclo - 
surf, furnished with dooHW&yfc of 
masonry, which contained the temples, 
and a reservoir cased with hewn stone. 
On the E. is an open space of con- 
siderable extent, also within the walls, 
which have several spacious staircases, 
or inclined plapfi s. leading to the pera- 
ix)t, as usual mthe fortuled towns of 
ancient Egypt. 

The temples were on a small scale, 
but in their sculptures were the names 
of Amunoph II., of Remeses the Great, 
and Fthahmen, as well as of Hakdris 
of the 2i)th dynasty ; though, from the 
manner in which the inscriptions had 
l)ocn cut upon the stone, this last 
name appeared to be older than that 
of Bemeses. Eileithyias was a very 
old. city ; the tombs are of the begin- 
ning of the 18th dynasty ; and a tablet 
was found there by Mr. Stobart of the 
4th year of Amun-m-he III. (or 
Mooris) of the 12th dynasty. The 
names of Tata and Papi, the two first 
kings of the 6th dynasty, are also 
found on a rock in the valley. 

Re shared with Lucina the worship 
of the city ; but most of the dedica- 
tions, in the sacred buildings that re- 
main, only present the name of the 
goddess. ThA p rincipal ruins now 
consist of a small isolated cEapel or 
nao9, a short distance up tbe valiey to 
the eastward, dedicated by Remeses 
II. to Re ; a Ptolemaic temple , partly 
built and partiy excavated in tne sand- 
stone rock ; and about a mile further 
to the eastward another isolated ruin , 
bearing the name and sculptures of 
Amunoph III. The dimensions of the ' 
cLapel of Re are only 20 ft. by 16, and i 



it consistB of but one chamber. Re t» 
of course the principal divinity ; airi 
the Goddess of Justice holds the mtt^l 
conspicuous place among tbe coutim* 
plar deities. 

The excavated temple was ood!^ » 
crated to Lucina by Physcop or Eul*- 
getes II., the courts in front faaviBg 
been built at a later period by Vu- 
lemy Alexander I.; who, wiUi his 
mother Cleopatra, added some of tbe 
sculptures on the exterior of the sub- 
terranean chamber. The ftont court 
is composed of columns united by in- 
tercolumnar screens, and c^jens'by a 
pylon on a staircase of conaiden^k 
length, having on each side a solid 
balustmde of masonry; and on the 
face of the rock, to the E. of the inner 
court, id a tablet of the lime of tbe 
second Remeses, who presents an o&s- 
log to Re and Lucina. 

On the isolated rock beyond these 
two temples are the names of Tata 
and Papi (Apap or Apappus) alieadv 
mentioned. 

The temple of Amunoph III. stand:? 
about a mile from that of Pb3rscon to 
the eastward, in the same vaUcy ; be- 
tween two and tliree miles from the 
river. And, from the circumstance of 
these ruins being but little known to 
travellers who visit El Kab, it may 
not be amiss to observe that this build- 
ing bears about 70° east of north from 
the ruined town of Eileithyias, ami 
tliat the two above mentioned, lying 
closo to the L of the road, may be 
visited on the way. 

This temple was also dedicated to 
the goddess of Eileithyias. It con- 
sists of a angle chamber supported by 
four columns, measuring 11 paces by 
9, with a paved platform on thjnec 
sides, and an open area in front, 8 
paces by 17, foimed by columns and 
interoolmnnar screens; to which the 
pylon, connected with tlie body of the 
temple by a double row of columns, 
forma the entrance. 

The subjects of the interior are 
mostly offerings made by king Amu- 
noph to the contemplar deities; and 
near the door are represented this 
Pharaoh and his father ThoUimcs IV. 
On one of the jambs of the door the 
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name of king Sethi I. has usurped the 
place of his ancestor's prenomen ; and 
beyond, on the outside wall, is a tablet 
of the 41st year of Remeses II., in 
which the fourth son of that Pharaoh, 
a priest of Pthah, is attending his &ther 
in the capacity of fan-bearer. 

On returning from this ruin, and fol- 
lowing the bed of the valley, nearly 
opposite the noos of Remeses, the geo- 
logist may examine the n ym pw iy 
ponds , on whose brink is found na- 
tron, or subcarbonato of soda. 

The most interesting objects at El- 
leithyias are the grottoeg in tl^e 
mountain to the n! ot tlie ancient 
town. " 

Tiie third sculptured tomb to t!ie 
eastward is the most curious as a chro- 
nological monument, since it relates 
to a captain of the fleet who served 
under Amosis, the first king of the 
18th dynasty, and his successors — 
Amunoph I., the three Thotlunes, and 
Amun-nou-het. 

Above it is a large grotto, still in 
good preservation, containing coloured 
drawings relating to agricultural and 
other occupations of tlio early Egyp- 
tians. But the outlines of the figures 
and the subjects here detailed, though 
so highly praised by many travellers, 
are of a very inferior ttyU, and do not 
<leserve similar encomiums when com- 
T ared to those in the private tombs of 
Koomeh. They are, however, highly 
interetiing. 

In the first line of the agricultural 
s'^ene, on the western wall, the pea- 
sants are employed in ploughing and 
sowing; and from the car which is 
^oen in the field, we are to infer that 
the owner of the land (who is also the 
individual of the tomb) has come to 
overlook them at their work. In the 
second line they reap wheat and doora ; 
the distinction being pointed out by 
their respective heights. In the third is 
the carrying, and tritura^ or treading-out 
the ear, which was generally perfonned 
throughout Egypt by means of oxen ; 
au<l the winnowing, measuring, and 
liouhin^ the grain. The doora or sor- 
glmm was not submitted to the same 
process as the wheat, nor was it reaped 
by the sickle; but after having been 



pludced up By the roots, was bound in 
sheaves, and carried to the tlire$hing' 
floor, where, by means of a wooden 
beam, whose upper extremity was fur- 
nished with three or four prongs, tlie 
grain was stripped from the stalks, 
which were forcibly drawn through 
them. 

Below are the cattle, asses, pigs, and 
gouts belonging to the deceased, which 
are brought to be numbered and regis- 
tered by his scribes. In another part 
they weigh the gold, his property ; and 
fowling and fishing scenes, tne occupa- 
tion of salting fish and gt esc, the wine- 
press, .boats, a party of guests, the 
procession of the bier, and tsorae sacred 
subjects oocupy tlie remainder of the 
waix. 

From these, and other paintings, we 
find that the Egyutian boats were 
richly coloured, ana of considerable 
size. They were furnished with at 
least twelve or fourteen oars, and, be- 
sides a spacious cabin, there was suffi- 
cient room to take on board a chariot 
and pair of horses, which we see here 
represented. Such were the painted 
boats that surprised the Arabs when 
they invaded the country. 

On the opposite side, the individual 
of the tomb, seated with hia wife on a 
handsome fauteuil, to which a favourite 
monkey is tiixl, entertains a party of his 
friends; the men and women seated 
apart Music is introduced, as was 
customary at all Egyptian entertain- 
ments, but the only instruments here 
are the double pipe, clappers, and 
harp. 

The greater pert of the remaining 
tombs are very imperfectly preserved ; 
but some of them still present a few 
useful hints for the study of Egyptian 
chronology. 

Those behind tlie hiUare not worthy 
of a visit. 

To the S. of the ruins, near the river, 
are tlie remains of a stone quay. 

(W.) Edfoo, — Ed/oo, in Coptic 
Phboou, or Atbd, is the ancient Apd- 
linopoiis Magna, 

It has two temples, the large one of 
which is on a grand scale. But the 
whole of the interior was long ooo- 
oealed by the houses of the modem 
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inhabitants, so that a very small part 
of it was accessible, through a narrow 
aperture, and could only b^ examined 
with the assistance of a light ; in the 
midst of the importunities of the 
people, who were most troubletome. 
Thanks to the exertions of M. Mariette 
it has now been entirely excavated. 

This grand temple appeara to have 
been chiefly built by Ptolemy Philo- 
metor, and completed by Physcon or 
Euergetes II., his brother, by Ptolemy 
Lathyrus, Alexander, and the son of 
Aulctes. The fa<y> -^f *^*^ *^mpl» 
itself, and the portion, have the names 
of Philometor and Eucrgetes, and on 
tlie abacus of the columns is the oval 
of Lathyrus, which again occurs, with 
that of his queen Cleopatra, on the 
exterior of the area and portico. On 
the tQwera of -ibe. py ^pylpfi are the 
sculptures of Ptolemy, the elder son 
of Auletcs, and his sister '* Cleopatra 
Trypfuena ;*' Alexander I. having pre- 
viously completed those of the wall 
oiF circuit, enclosing the back part of 
the temple, where we find his name, 
. with that of his wife Cleopatra. In one 
compartment are the figure and name 
of Berenice ; and from her presenting 
an offering alone, we may conclude that 
this refers to the short reign of the 
daughter of Lathyrus, after the death 
of Alexander I.; though the titles 
"royal wife" and "sister of Alex- 
ander*' would seem to relate to the 
queen of the second of that name ; or 
to imply that Alexander I. had mar- 
ried his own sister, who at all events 
survived him. The small figures at 
the comer of the western propylon have 
been added at a laier peiioid, and are 
accompanied by the name of Tiberius 
Claudius Caesar. 

The general effect of this grand 
edifice is exceedingly imposing, and 
from the state of its preservation it is 
capable of giving a very good idea 
of Egyptian temples. It also shows 
the respective proportion and distribu- 
tion of the different parts; their ex- 
terior appearance when entire ; and the 

brengtn o f those formidabie citadels; 
wEicn, wdlle they served as a protec- 
tion to the town, commanded the re- 

pectof the inhabitants, and effectually 



prevented or defeated any attempts of 
the disafiected to dispute the authority 
of their priestly rulers. 

The god Hor-Hat, who is the same 
as Agathodsamon, so frequently repre- 
sented by the winged globe, is tiie 
deity of Edfoo ; and we learn from the 
small temple (which was one of those 
buildings attached to tlic principal edi- 
fice, called b^ M. Ciiampoilion '* mam- 
meisi, or lymg-in chambers"), that 
Atiior, the E^^ptian Aphrodite, with 
the god Hor-Uat, and their son Hor> 
senct-to, "Horus the support of the 
world," or "of the two regions \o( 
Egypt),** formed the triad worshipped 
in this city. But the honours paid to 
the crocodile by Ombos, SiU^ilis, and 
other neighbouring towns, were, if we 
may believe 8tnu>o, never acknow- 
ledged by the inhabitants of ApoUino- 
polis. 

[This grand building has now been \ 
completely cleared by M. Mariette, and ^ 
presents one of the most perfect tem- 
ples in Egypt, in admirable preserva- 
tion, and ornamented both within and 
without with hieroglyphics, sculpture, { 
and painting.] The ndytnm ia siur- 
rounded by several small chambers, 
according to the plan adopted in many 
other large Egyptian temples; anci 
though not of the same early period as 
many at Thebes and some other places, y 
it is most interesting from the ocmx- ; 
pleteness of its plan, and the state of I 
its preservation, giving a good idea of | 
the grand efSaci of an entire Egyptian i 
temple. It was completed by the 
Ptolemies, but its original foundation 
dates in the time of the early Fharaobs ; 
and its sculptures have afforded much 
valuable information reapectiiie: the 
ancient geography of Egypt. TV> Mr. 
Harris we are indebted for the first 
notice of this subject ; and M. Jacques 
de Roug^ has ki^ly published many 
important results of his examination o£ 
the geographical lists at Edfoo, in the 
• B^vue Archeologtque.* 

The small temple was erected hv 
Ptolemy Physcon and Lathyroa, and 
consists of two chambers, witli a peri- 
style of pillars. It had an area in 
front, winch has lately suffered from 



(E.) At Bedea^h are the head- 
qTiarters of the Ahabdeh Ambs ; and 
another portion of the tribe is settled 
at Deruw, above Ombos. 

(E.) Halfway from Edfoo to G^l 
SUsildi is a ruined town on the E. 
bank, called Booavb, once fortified 
with a wall flanked by round towers, 
not of very ancient date, and appa- 
rently throughout of Arab construc- 
tion. It may have been the site of 
Pithom or Toum, the ancient Thmuis ; 
though this should be halfway between 
Edfoo and Ombos. Thmuis is evi- 
dently tlie Tooum of Ptolemy, who 
places it inland 14' K. of Ombos, and 
251 S. of Eilcithyias. Some suppoee 
Thmuis to be the same as Silsilis. 
Halfway between this fortified place 
and Ton^b is a grotto in the rock. 

(TT.) On the W. bank, opposite Sil- 
wdi, in a ravine called Shut e'Bagel, 
Mr. Harris discovered the curious 
tablet representing Mantoftep and an 
Enente^ already mentioned (p. 360, 
388). He also found the names of 
Amunoph I. and the 1st and 2nd 
Thothmes ; with others of much older 
date, but much defaced; and at El 
Hosh an inscription boeinning with 
the year 17 of Amun-iii-ne II. The 
hills are here called Gebel Aboo 
Ghabah. 

At Heshan to the N. of Silsilis are 
a stone quay and some quarries ; and 
almost at the N. end of the hills of 
Silsilis Mr. Harris found several Greek 
inscriptions of the time of tlie Empire ; 
among which were — • 



EnAFAeoi 

LTk ANTwNINOC EKO^AMfN 
TOYC MErAAOYC AIOOYC 
HHXbfN tX EIC THN HYAHN 
TOY KYPIOY AUOWtMfWSii 
KATIH^XV^IACKHJWIWII 



U. Egypt. ROUTE 29. — silsilis — sandstone quarkies. 

the depredations of the Turkish miners ; 
though the stones quarried from it 
still remain unused, a counter order 
having been received to stop the erec- 
tion of the manu&ctory, for which this 
temple has been so unnecessarily dis- 
figured. 

During the winter months numerous 
geese, t^I, and other wild fowl, fre- 
quent a sort of marsh or lake to the 
westward of Edfoo ; and in a low hill, 
between 2 and 3 m. to the S.W., ap- 
pear to be some grottoes, which I did 
not visit 
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and 



AnOAAOKJ nETE m 
APXIMHXAMKOC 

He also found this record of the ri^e 
of the Nile, which refers to the quay : 

LTA ANTbfNIN;^ MECOPH 
lOINIAOC EICHAOEN EIC 

TON OPMON HEGOPH KO 

{E, W,) Edgar Silsileh; Sdsnig.-- 
At Hdgar (or Gebd) Silsileh— ihv. 
*' stone," (or " mountain) of the cliain * 
— are extensive quarries of sandstone, 
&om which the blocks used in the 
greater part of the Egyptian temples 
were taken. The Arabs account for 
the modem name by pretending tliat 
a tradition records the stoppage of the 
navigation of the river at this spot by 
a chain, which the jealousy of a king of 
the country ordered to be fastened 
across it. The narrowness of the 
river, and the appearance of a rock 
resembling a piUar, to which the cliaiu 
was thought to have been attached, 
and the ancient name^i7«/7<8, sobimilar 
to the Arabic Silsildi, doubtless gave 
rise to the tradition: and the Greek 
Silsilis was itself a corruption of the 
old Egyptian namci preserved in the 
Coptic Golgl. 

The breadth of the Nile here is only 
1095 ft. at the narrowest part. 

(E,) On the eastern side of tho 
Nile, and near the commencement of 
the quarries, stood the ancient town 
of Silsilis, of which nothing now le- 
mains but the substructions of a stone 
building, probably a temple. On this 
bank the quarries are veiy extensive, 
but l ess in teresting to tlie antiquary 
than Ihose on'lEeW. ; where, in addi- 
tion to the quarries themselves, are 
several curious grottoes and tablets of 
hieroglyphics, executed in the early 
time of the Pliaraohs of the 18th and 
19th dynasties. 

It is not by the size and extent of 
the monuments of Upper Egypt alone 
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ill at WG arc enabled to judge of the 
btupendous works executed by the 
ancient Egyptians: these quarries 
would suffice to prove the character 
they bore, were the gigantic ruins of 
Thebes and other cities uo longer in 
existence; and safely may we apply 
the expression used by Pliny, in speak- 
ing of fhe porphyry quarries, to those 
of Bilsilis: ** quantislihet moUbus cae- 
dendis sufficiimt lapidicinn." 

(TK.) The (\r^ gw^H to tfr*^ '^- <»n- 
sists of a long corridor, supported by 
four pillars, cut in the face of the 
rock, on which, as well as on the 
interior wall, are sculptured several 
tablets of hieroglyphics^ bearing the 
names of different kings. It was com- 
menced by Horus, the successor of the 
third Amunoph, and the last Pharaoh 
of the i6th dynasty, who has here 
commemorated his defeat of the Eush 
(Gush), or Ethiopians. He is repi'e- 
sented in a car, pursuing with {{giiafid 
bflsv^the flying enemy, who, being 
completely routed, sue foir peace. He 
is then borne in a splendid shrine by 
the Egyptian chiefs, preceded by his 
troop.s, and by captives of the conquered 
nation ; a trumpeter liaving given the 
signal for the procession to march. 
Other soldiers are euiployed in bring- 
ing the prisoners they have captured ; 
and in another part ihe monarch is 
seen receiving the emblem of life from 
tlic god Amun Re. 

There are other 
of Remescs H., of 
and of Pthaltomohrl 
king of the iJcnrty 
•torical point of view they are exceed- 
ingly interesting ; particularly from the 
mention of assemblies held in the 80th, 
•Mth, 37th, and 44th years of Remeses 
tlio Great; &om the presence of the 
name of Isinofri, the queen of Ptliah- 
ituen, being the same as that of his 
mother the second wife of Remeses ; 
und from their relating to other of the 
sons of that conqueror. 

These tablets, like similar ones at 
Asonan, show that tlie stones used in 
different Egyptian buildings were 
taken from the quarries in their vi- 
cinity; but it must bo observed that , 
variouBotlier parts of the same sand- 



)lets of the time 
son Pthahmen, 
ih the last 
In an his- 



stone strata afforded their share of 
materials ; as may be seen from the 
numerous quarries about £1 HeUal, 
and on the way to Silsilis, tiiongh bot 
trifling when compareil with the ex* 
tensive ones of this mountain. 

The ea rliest Egyptiim 
principally erectea ot 4iffi g^gQ » which j^ 
continued in use oocasionaUy^ evcai u^^<tiLj 
Upper Egypt, till the oommencement ^ 
of the 18th dynasty, though the Pha- 
raohs of the 12th had aheady intro- 
duced the sandstone of Silsilis to build 
the walls and colonnades of some of 
the larger temples ; and its fitness fv 
masonry, its durability, and the even- 
ness of its grain became so tfaorou^y 
appreciated by their architects^ during 
the 18th and succeediug dynasties,; 
that it was from that tim e almost cx^^k^f 
olusively usea in building the monu- 
ments of the Thebai'd. But as its 
texture was less suited for the recep- 
tion of colour than the smoother lime- 
stone, they prepared its sur&ce inth 
a coat of calcareous composition whidi, 
while it prevented the btone from im- 
bibing an imnecessary quantity of 
colour, afforded greater facility for the 
execution of the outlines. The subjects, 
when sculptured, either in relief or in- 
taglio, were again coated with the Muxk) 
substance, to receive the final colour- 
ing : and the details of the figures and 
of the other objects could thereby be 
finished with a precision and delicacy 
in vain to bo expected on the rough 
and absorbent surface of the sandstoae. ▲ 

Their paints were mixed with water, ^ 
and in some cases they can be washed 
off by a wet dotli, as in Belzoni's tomb 
at Thebes; but in other tombs they 
are often fixed, and sometimes have a 
varnish over the surface. There is, 
however, no evidence of any colour 
being mixed with oil, as some have 
imagined. The reds and yellows were 
ochre, but the greens and blues were 
extracted from copper, and though of 
a most beautiful hue, the quality was 
much coarser than either of the former, 
or their ivory black. The white is a 
very pure chalk, reduced to an impnl* 
pable powder ; and the brown, orange, 
and other compound oolonra, were 8\txy 
ply formed by the combinatioii of some 
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of the HboYe. Owing to their being 
mixed witli water, they necessarily re- 
quired some protection, even in the dry 
climate of Kgypt, against the contact 
of rain; ana so attentive were the 
bnilders to this point, that the inter - 
sticea of tbo^ blocks which Ibrtn tne 
roofs oF tlie' lempTes, independent of 
their being well fitted together and 
cemented with a tenacious and com- 
pact mortar, were coYered by an addi- 
tional piece of stone, let into a groove 
of abo^t 8 in. in breadth, extending 
equally on either side of the line of 
their junction. 

However the partial showers and 
occasional storms in Upper Egypt 
might affect the state of their painted 
walls, it was not sufficient to injure 
the stone itself; which still remains 
in its original state, even after so long 
a period, except where the damp, 
arising ftom earth impreg^iated with 
nitre, has penetruted through its gra- 
nular texture; as is here and tlicre 
observable near tlie ground at Me- 
dee'net Uaboo, and in other ruins of 
the Thebai'd. But exposure to the 
external atmosphere, which here ge- 
iiei-ally affects calcareous substances, 
was found not to be injurious to tlie 
sandstone of Bilsilis; and, like its 
neighbour tlie granite, it was only 
inferior to limestone in one respect, 
that the latter might remain buried 
for ages without being corroded by 
the salts of the earth; a fact with 
which the Egyptians, from having 
used it in the substructions of obe- 
liiiks and other granitic monuments, 
were evidently well acquainted. 

Beyond the grgtto ^bov e m ention ed 
are others of smaller dimensions, which 
havo terved for sepulchres, and b^r 
the names of the first monarchs of the 
18th dynasty : among which I observed 
those of the first and third Thothmes, 
and of queen Amun-nouhet. who erected 
the gruat obelisks of Kamak. The few 
sculptures found in them relate to offer- 
ings to the deceased, and some of the 
usual subjects of tombs ; and on a rock 
in the vicinity I noticed the name of 
Mai-re. or Bemai, which is the preno- 
mun of Papij of the 6th dynasty. 

To the S. of these again are other 



tablets and open chapels, of very ele« 
gant form. They are ornamented with 
columns, having capitals resembling 
the bnd of the water-plant, surmounted 
by an elegant Egyptian cornice, and 
in general style ana design they very 
much resemble one another. The firs^ 
which is much destroyed, was executed 
diving the reign of Sethi L, father of 
the second Bemeses ; the next by his 
son ; and the third, which is the most 
northerly, by Pthahmen, the son and 
successor of the same Bemeses. The 
subjects of the two last are very similar, 
and their tablets date in the first year 
of either monarch. In the chapel of 
Bemeses the king makes offtirings to 
Amunre, Maut, and Khonso f Ehons\ 
the Theban triad ; and to Be, Pthah, 
and Hapimoo (the god Nilus) ;^ ^e other 
coutomplar deities being Savak, Man- 
doo, Osiris, Moui or Hercules, Juttice, 
Tafnc, Beb or Saturn, Atmoo or A turn, 
Khem, Athor, Thoth, Anouke or Veste, 
and a few others, whose name and cha- 
racter are less certain. The headdres a 
of the last-mentioned goddess resem- 
bles that of one of the Mexican deities, 
projecting and curving over at the top 
hke an inverted bell. It is snpposed to 
represent a mass of hemp ; which was 
probably an emblem of the Egyptian 
Vesta. 

In the principal picture Bemeses pre- 
sento an ofierlng of incense to the The* 
ban triad, and two vases of wine to Be, 
Pthah, and the god Nile, who is here 
treated as the other divinities of Egypt. 
Indeed it is remarkable that he is only 
represented in this manner at Bilsilia 
He usually bears lotus - plants and 
water-jars, or the various productions 
of Egypt, among the ornamented de- 
vises at the bases of the walls in certain 
parts of the temples, or on the thrones 
of statues; and he frequently carries 
the emblems of the different nomes 
and toparchies of Egypt. 

Isinofri, the queen of Bemeses II., 
also holds forth two sistra before a curi- 
ous triad of deities; and at theJjiUiaDf 
the s ide walls the god Nilus is again 
introduced, carrying water-plants and 
various offerings, the produce of the 
irrigated land of Egvpt. Some small 
tabiete occur at the side of these chapels ; 
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one of tbem of the time of Amunoph I., 
second monai^eh of the 18th dynasty; 
others of Pthahmun ; and a larger one 
of Remeaes III. ofl^ring to lie and 
Nilus. 

There is also a tablet of Sheshonk 
(Shishak), who is introduoed by the 
goddess Mautto Amun«Re, and Pthah, 
followed by his secoiia son, the high- 
priest of Amun, who was also a militaty 
chief. 

Sayak, the deity of Omboe, with the 
head of a crocodile, is the presiding god 
of Silsilis, and his titles oi liOra oiMJm- 
boa, and Lord of Silsilis, are frequently 
* found alternating in the stel» of these 
quarries. 

The blocks cut from the quarries 
were conveyed on rafts* or boats, to 
their place of destination, for the erec- 
tion of the temples. But the Iftfge 
masses of granite, for obelisks and 
colossi, were not sent by water from 
Syone ; these seem to have been taken 
by land ; and Herodotus, in mention- 
ing one of the largest blocks ever cut 
by the Egyptians, says it was conveyed 
from Elephantine (or rather Syene) by 
land, during the reign of Amasis, to 
the vicinity of Sa'is, and that it em- 
ployed 2000 men for three years. 

The particular hqngut-jiaidjfijiie 
god Ni lus at^lbills was perhups con- 
nB?niOd wilh the tmnsmission of the 
blocks by water, which were there com- 
mitted to the charge of the river-god ; 
but it may have originated in the 
peculiar cliamcter of the river itself 
m thut part before the rooks of Sihdlis 
gave way, and tmusferred the first 
catanict from Bilsilis to Syene. Then 
indeed the great diflffrenoe of elevation 
above and oelow Silsilis made a far 
more marked distinction between the 
Egyptian part of the river and that to 
the B. than at the prcSvUt day between 
the Nile below Asouan and iu Nubia ; 
and though this fact was unknown 
to GhampoUion, he with his Ubuol 
sagacity gave a very similar reason, 
that the river at Silsilis *'si-ems to 
make a second entrance into Egypt 
after having burst through the moun- 
tains that here oppose its passage, as it 
forced its way tb rough the granito 
-toks at the cataract" In reality the 



analogy was stronger, as here was ori- 
ginaUy its great cataract, and its fir4 
entmnoe into Egypt ; and there is n<d- 
son to believe tibiat the most southerly 
nome of Egypt was originally that of 
Apollinopolis. {See Mr. Harris's SUm 
dards.) If any early records of the 
rise of the Nile could be found at 
Silsilis, they might point out the eiart 
period when the rocks gave way ; and 
it would be interesting to find auv 
evidences of the former level of tba 
river immediatdy above Silsilis. I 
shall mention this subject vacxe fuUj 
in speaking of the cataracts of Asouan 
and Semneh (pp. i08 and 429). 

At Fares, to the S. of SiisUis. are 
said to oetlie vestiges of a small temple, 
with the name of Antoninus ; and at 
this place some coffins of burnt cUv 
have been found similar to a few tuA 
with at Thebes, made in the form of 
the body, in two parts, laced toother 
with thongs or string. Farther on to the 
S., a little before the river turns eas<t- 
ward towards Ombos, on the W. baiik 
and nearly opiMsite Maneeha, is a maaa 
of al luvial deposit ; and aboul i m. 
below Oint>os is^a bed of Egyptiioi 
pebbles, with a few fossils, and a curi- 
ous sandstone concretion. The sand- 
banks about Omboe, and the island of 
Mansooreeh, are the resort of numer- 
ous crocodiles. 

{E.) Kom Oitibo, the ancient CknboM^ 
in Ooptic fibd, is about 16 m. from the 
mountain of the chain. The ruins con- 
sist of a temple, founded in the reisn 
of Ptolemy rhdometor, continued by 
his brother Piiysoon (who is intrt»« 
duccd as usual with his queens, the 
two Gleopatras), and finished by An- 
letes, or Neus Dionysus; whoae oval 
having been placed at a latttr period 
above the Greek inscription of PhiU^ 
motor, before the western ndyttun, lal 
me, on my first journey in 1822, in 
common with other visitors to this 
temple, to suppose his hieroglypiiic 
name to be that of a Philomelor. I 
have, however, satisfactooily Asccf^ 
tained, by a subsequent examitiatitm 
of the two, that the Greek refers* to 
the original founder, and that, as the 
hieroglyphics of Auletes bavo been 
added long afterwards, tboao two can 
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no longer be considered parallel in- 
BcriptioQS. The Greek ii 



Yircp ^alnA«oiC IlToAcfuuov cat ^a(r(Aunn|t 
KAcoirarpof njv a5<A^t, 0c*>y 4tAofii|Topt»Ki 
iroA TWF TOVTwi' TCKVuv, A^<n)pct 9ey fuyaXtf 
XiroAAwi^a, xat roic wn^ttocv ^0(t, tok inyKoy 
01 tv rat OfLfitTji T<ur<roiuvot vt^oi xoi (wcc« 
icat oi oAAot, twwMi cvcxev ti|C cic ovrovf. 

"For the (wcirare of) king PtDlcmy and 
qaeen Cleopatra, his sister, go<u I'bilomctores, 
and tbdr children, the infantry, cavalry, and 
others (stationed) in the Ombite uome (have 
erected) the adytum to the great god Aroeris 
Apollo, and to the conteropUr godd, for their 
benevolence towards thtrm.'^ 

Savak shared with Aroeris the wor> 
ship of Ombos, of which he was more 
particularly the gu^ian and pro- 
tecting deity ; and his name is always 
found in the dedications throughout 
the temple, in coniunction with that 
of the hawk-headed god. 

On the under surface of some of the 
architraves of the portico the figures 
have been left unfinished, and present 
a satisfactory specimen o f the Eg yp- 
tiyi mode of drawing them in squares, 
when the artists began their pictures. 
A similar arrangement is met with in 
Bome of the tombs at Thebes, of the 
time of the 18th and 19th dynasties; 
from which it appears that the pro- 
portions of the human figure difiered 
at various periods. In these last the 
lower leg, from the plant of the foot to 
the centre of the knee, occupied aix 
squares in height, and the whole flgtire 
to the top of the head 19 squares. At 
Ombos and in other Ptolemaic build- 
ings the proportions are somewhat 
diSerent, and the figure (as in the 
earliest, or Pyramid, period) is less 
elongated than in the 18th and 19th 
drastics. I must however correct an 
^ Opinion I held, that it was the umtU 
.••custom ofihe Egyptians to portion 
r ^ ^'out all the walls in squares for draw- 
, ^ ing the human figure ; and I now per- 
.w ceive that this was mostly done for 
^ ^opying from another design, probably 
. i^ a master; and the unfinished cbam- 
X 4»uor in Belzoni's tomb at Thebes shows 
v«^ that figures were drawn in red by an 
' inferior hand (without any squares), 
nO and tlien corrected in black *"- ^ 
>^ snperior artist, {See above, 
, The difference in the o~ 



human figure during the early Pyra- 
mid age is rather in its breadth com- 
pared to its height; and it is re- 
markable that statues were then less 
conventional, and bore a closer resem- 
blance to nature, than in later times. 

The circumstance of this building 
having a doubl e ^ntronee and two 
pantUel sanctaaries (Tn which respect, 
mdeed, it is siuguTdr among the exibt- 
ing temples of Egypt) was owing to 
the equal honours therein paid to the 
two divinities, the god of the temple 
itself, and the protecting deity of Om- 
bos ; but the appearance of the two 
winged _j[lobes over the exterior of the 
portico, lustfad of injuring, rather adds 
to tlie cfiect ; nor is the distribution of 
the parts of the interior deranged by 
this unusual innovation. The sanc- 
tuaries themselves liave been destroyed, 
and the position of the bock walls can 
no longer be traced ; but several small 
chambers in the front of the naos still 
remain, as well as the greater port of 
theportico or pronoos. 

Tne other ruin, which stands on an 
artificia l platform towering above the 
nver, appears to have been dedicated 
to the crocodile-headed god, Savuk, 
by Ptolemy Physcon ; but the sculp- 
tures rather require it to have been, 
as M. GliampoUion supposes, an edifice 
'* typifying the birthplace of the young 
god of the local triad." The grand 
gateway at the eastern extremity, for 
it stood at right angles with the other 
temple, bears the name of Auletes, by 
whom it was completed. It is, how- 
ever, now in so ruinous a state, that 
little can be traced of its original 
plan; but the pavement is seen in 
many places, laid upou stone substruo 
tions, which extend considerably below 
it ; and some of the walls of the cham- 
hen composing the interior of the naos 
are partiallv preserved. From the frag- 
ments of columns, whose capitals resem- 
bled those of the portico of Dendera, wo 
are also enabled to ascertain the site of 
a grand hall which formed part of the 
building. 

The sacred precincts of the tempks 
unded by a p^nja p cm tttv. 
much of which still 
t from its cnunbling ma- 
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ierials, and the quantity of sand that 
has accumulatod about it, the build- 
inga DOW appear to stand in a hollow : 
tliough, on examination, the level of 
the area is found not to exteiuL4)eWw 
the base of the wall. UArwc/'*^^^^'^ 

On the eastern &oe of tliis enclosure 
is a stone pate way , dedicated to Savak, 
the Liord o? Ombos, which bears the 
name of the 3rd Thothmes, and of 
Amun-nou-het, who erected the great 
obel i sks of Kamak. This satisfactorily 
proves that, though the ruins only date 
after the accession of the Ptolemies, or 
from about the year ac. 173 to 60, there 
had preyiously existed a temple at Om- 
bos, of tlie early epoch of the Pharaohs 
of Uie 18th dynasty. 

The upper part of this gateway has 
been added by a late Ptolemy, or by 
oue of the Oassars. From the site of 
it, belonging as it did to the original 
temple, we aerive Qnp> nf aevvxaL^coQ^ 
tliat the lowering of the Nile above 
Sibil is had taken place before the reign 
of Thothmes; Ombos being built on 
the ol4 alluvial deposit, whicii was then 
annually covered by the inimdation; 
while the river, since that time, has 
never reached the summit of its banks. 

The mounds of the town and remains 
of houses extend considerably to the £. 
of this enclosure; and, to judge from 
their appearance, Ombos must have 
' r suffered by fire, like many other cities 
J of Upper fegypt 

I observ^ several rounded stones 
of porphyry, and other primitive sub- 
stances, scattered in different directions 
amidjit these ruina, which must have 
been brought from the interior of the 
eastern desert; but for what purpose 
it is difficult to decide. 

(E.) At Deroip, and at Redeweh 
nearly opposite Edfoo, are the two 
principal abodes of the Ababdeh. 
Arabs, where they may be eiignged for 
excursions to Berenice, the emerald- 
mines, and other places in the desert. 

Soon after passing Edfoo the valley 
of the Nile is confined within very 
narro w limits, and, though slightly en- 
largetT in tlie vicinity of Ombos, the 
mountains again approach the Nile a 
'iittle farther to the S. The general 

"ures of the country begin to ro- 
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semble Nubia, and this peculiarity if 
character is increased by tiie appetr- 
ance of the water-wheels which occn 
at short intervals, instead of the pr^ 
and bucket And, being gtoi&^ ^Jt 
protected from the sun by mats tbf^ ^ 
remind the traveller that he has &!•""' 
ready reached a warmer climate. 

But besides tlie resembiunco of thii 
part of the valley with Nubia, th»'K 
seems to be another connection K"- 
tween Ombos and Ethiopia ; and theie 
is reason to' believe tliat the frontier cf 
Egypt was originally at Silsilisi, until 
the Nile was let down by the giving 
way of the rocks at that spot; an^ 
the lists of Eg>'ptiun nomes appear to 
begin with that of Aphroditopolis belov 
SilsilU. {Seep.39S.) 

On several of the heights are small 
towers, particularly on the £. bank: 
and here and there are quarries (if 
sandstone once worked by uie azMietit 
Egyptians. 

Aoout a quarter of the way frMS 
Ombos to Asouan, some maps mark 
Boman ruins on the E. bank. 

(E.) The jimntinn nf thft cn*.^^.^^ 

and araniU i s opserved about two» 
tnirds 01 Uie way from Ombos to 
Asouan, in the vicinity of El Khat- 
tara; from which point the former 
continues at intervals to present itself 
over the syenite, and other primitive 
beds, as at Asomm and in Nuoia. 

[W.) 3 m. S. of this village, and on 
the W. bank, opposite the N. eud of 
the island of Buhreef, is an isolated 
hill, in which are a few quarries ; and 
near the river are the remains of u 
staircase, and vestiges of building. 

{E.) AaouaUy Asoodn^ or Atfcan^ tlie 
ancient Syene, in Coptic Souan, whioh 
signifies **the opening?" lies in lat. 
24° 5' 30". It presents few ruina r.f 
the ancient city, except some granite 
columns of a late date, and the aeki^ 
oY a ^mall tomple. with the shattered 
remains of an outer chamber and of a 
portico in front The only name now 
found in this building is of Nero 
(Nerros), but on a former visit I ob- 
served that of Domitian also. It was 
supposed by late travellers to have 
contained the well of Strabo,in which 
the rays of a vertical sun wero i^ 
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sorted to fall during the summer sol- 
jtice: a circumstance (says the geo- 
grapher), which proves this place "to 
ic under the tropic, the gnomon at 
nid-day casting no shadow." 

But though some excavations have 
:)een carried considerably below the 
mvement, which has been torn up in 
?t;arch of the tropical well it was 
Jiought to eover^ no other results have 
^ecn, or are likely to be, obtained, 
:han that this Bekos was a very impro- 
)ablo site for such an observatory, 
»vcn if it ever existed ; and that Strabo 
•VBs strangely misinformed, since the 
^'"'&}T*ii*^iis themselves ooidd never, in 
lis time, have imagined this city to lie 
iiidcr the tropic. For they were by no 
ncans ignorant ■ of astronomy ; and 
5yeno, even in the age of Hipparchus, 
.vas known to be very far N. of that 
ine. The belief that Syene was in 
he tropic was very general among <he 
[tomans, and is notiqed by Seneca, Lu- 
^n, Pliny, and others. But a well 
.vouM have been a bad kind of obser- 
ratory, if the sun had been really 
vertical ; and if Strabo Bavo the meri- 
lian sun in a well, this would suffice 
X) disprove its being in the tropic. 

Pococke supposes the aperture in 
lie r oof of ^ t jjia i j^ yi^lg^ to ImvJR hBen 

or tCstronomical purposes, but windows 
iro common of this form, and in this 
lituation, in Egyptian buildings.. 

The lyall projecting into the river, 
jpposite the S. end of the modem town, 
A not, as has been supposed, of Roman, 
>ut of Arab construction, and has appa- 
ently formed part of a bath. It was 
hou^^ht by some to have been a hridge. 
Vurelius Victor indeed mentions bridges 
hrownover the Nile by Probus; but 
lis authority is of little weight, though 
.e flourished within 70 years after the 
leath of that emperor. In one of the 
irchos, on the N. side, is a Greek 
ii.-jc'rilkiou relating to the rise of the 
S'ile, brought fix>m Bome other building. 
riiere is aiso a stone built into the wall 

the S. of this , which belonged to a 
lilomeier, being i»rt of a scale with 11 
IneH, or 10 divisions, which measuro 

1 fi. .3 in. They are double digits; 
md n.s the cubit consisted of 28 digits, 
ills fragment wants four divisicms, or 



eight digits, of a whole cubit At the *i 
upper end (but the lower, as it stands I 
upside down in the wall) is ^ji^i the ' 
number of the cubit This differs from 
the cubit of the nilometer at Elephan- 
tine, which measures 1 fl. 8*625 in., 
while this is 1 ft. 9 in. ; but the divi- 
sions are very irregular. 

Syene was the place to which Juve- 
nal was banished. 

The Saracenic w^l, whose founda- 
tion diA&S al" the "epoch of the Arab 
invasion by Amer, the lieutenant of 
the caliph Omar, still remains on the 
S. side of the old town, beyond which 
are the numerous tombs, mostly ceno- 
taphs, of the different shekl^ and 
saints of Egypt. On the tombstones 
which stand towards the southern e x- 
tremitv ^ f <|hy ^T'T^***^^ *^^ Cufio 
mscnptions. 

The epitaphs are of the earlier in- 
habitants of Asouan, and bear different 
dates, from about the commencement 
of the 3rd to that of the 15th century 
of the H^gira. They begin — " In the 
name of God, the clement and merci- 
ful," and mention the name and pa- 
rentage of the deceased, who is said 
to have died in the true faith ; saying, 
*' I bear witness that there is no deity 
but God alone ; he has no partner ; and 
that Mohammed is the servant and 
apostle of God." Some end with the 
date, but in others, particularly those 
of the earliest epochs, it occurs about 
the centre of the inscription. 

This is supposed to be the place of 
martyrs mentioned by Aboolfeda, and 
often confounded with that of Es'ne. 

Here, as at Fostat (Old Cairo), is a 
mosk of Amer. It only prese nts round 
arches, in imitation of ine""ordinary 
l^iiihtine-Greek, or the Koman, style 
of building, in vogue at the period' of 
the Arab invasion ; but it is not alto- 
gether improbable tEat an attentive 
examination of the ancient Saracenic 
remains around this cemetery might 
lead to the discovery of some early 
8p<'cimensof the wnnieLl arch. 

The mosk ctdled Gimat (J&mat) 
Belad has pointed arches, but it ap- 
pears not to be older than 1077 a.d. ; 
tlio;^ buildings witii the date 400 a.h. 
or 1010 A.D. have round arohes, but 
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one of 420. a.h. or 1030 aj>. has both 
pointed and round. The corbolling of 
the domes ia ver^ SUU£iie< 
^nSiorl (Ilblance from the cemetery 
of Asouan is a small bank of that 
alluvial deposit so frequently seen on 
the road to Phllte, whien I shall notice 
in speaking of the course of the Nile 
(p. ^8). In some places small blocks of 
granite are lying upon its upper s urftice. 

The site of the town of Asouan, 
connected as it is with one end of the 
cluster of roclcs through which the 
road leads to Pliilie, and in which the 
principal granite-quarries are situated 
(bounded on the W. and S. by the 
cataracts and the channel of Piiilie, 
on the E. by an open plain separating 
it firom the range of 'mountains on that 
side), may have given rise to" Che fol- 
lowing passage of Pliny, wliich at first 
sight appears so singular: "Syene, 
ita vocatur peninsula ;' since we find 
that ancient authors frequently used 
peninntla and insula in the same sense 
as our word isolated ; and tliey even 
applied the term insula to a detached 
house. But the original site of Syene 
may really have been on an island, 
when the Nile during the inundation 
ran also to the E. of it, as I shall pre- 
sently have occasion to show. 

The most interesting objects in the 
neighbourhood of Asouan are the 
|iia.r fj < > « ; and in one, that lies 

iwaros the 8 E. of the Arab ceme- 
tery, is an obelisk ^ which, having never 
been entirely deiachcd from the rock, 
remain^ in situ in the quarry. The 
fissure, wliich gives it the appearance 
of being broken, was made in it at a 
later period. It would have been more 
tlian 95 ft. in height, and 11 ft. 1^ in. 
in breadth in the largest part; but 
this last was to have been reduced 
when finished. An 'jirlinfl^l ^^^ leads 
to the summit of the hill to the S.E., 
and on the descent at the other side 
was a fallen pillar (now taken away), 
with a Latin inscription, stating that 
" new quarried had been discovered in 
the vicinity of Philie ; that many large 
pilasters and columns had been hewn 
irum them during the reigns of ^verus 
and Antoninus (Coraoalia), and his 

nthcr Julia Domna^" and that *' this 



hf'U was under the tutelary proieetijo 
of Jupiter - Hammon - Ccnubis vor 
Kneph), and Juno" (or Sate), tit 
deities of Elephantine. In its orlgiaaJ 
site, on the very hiU it mentions, it 
was an interesting inscription; le- 
moved to an European museum, haw 
much of that interest is lost ! but otka 
does the love of ciequisition disre^iini 
the satisfiEiction that others might fetl 
in visiting a local monument. 

Between this and the river is a 
large sarcophagu s, which, having betii 
broken, was leK in the quarry. 

Besides these, several of the rodu 
about Asouan bear the evident ty- 
peamnce of having been qnarricu; 
and the marks of . wedges, and tbr 
numerous tablets about tliis to«a 
Elephantine, Philie, and Biggeb, an- 
nounce the removal of the blocks, aihi 
the reign of the Pharaoh by whiKe 
orders they were hewn. Many of them 
are of a date previous to and after the 
accession of the 18th dynaaty, whtlr 
others bear the names of later moiuurU 
of the 26th, immediately before the 
invasion of Cambyses; but some met^ 
record the victories of kings over the 
enemies of Egypt, or tde exvotos <^ 
pious visitors. 

It is curious to observe in thi'^ 
quarries the method adopted for cut- 
ting off the blocks. In some inatance^ 
they appear to have used WfKxleu 
wedges, as in India, which, b;.ing 
firmly driven into holes cut to receive 
them, along the whole line of the 
stone, and baturated with water, broke 
it off by their equal pressure. Imleed, 
a trench seems to have been cat fi^r 
this purpose ; and the fict of tlic 
wedge -holes lieing frequently seen, 
where the stone is still unfan^en. 
strongly confirms tliis conjecture. 

The rocks about Syene are not. a^ 
might be expected, exclusively syenite, 
but^ on the contrary, consist mobtlv 
of granite, with some syenite and a 
little porphyry. The differvn oe be- 
tween the two former Is Uilil— =that 
syenite is composed of felspar, quartx,, 
and homblcnae, instead uf mica, or 
' solely of felspar and quartz ; an^l 
gmnite of felspar, quartz, and mica 
According to ^me, the ingrcMlieut^ 
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>f syenite are quartz, felspar, mica, 
iud horableade; but the syenite of 
iotiquity, used for statues, ¥ra8 really 
^uite. Indeed, many of the rooks of 
:4yene contain all the four component 
3arts; and, from their diffiiring con- 
siderably in thjBir proportions, affoni a 
raricty of specimens for the collection 
3f a mineralogist. 

Many of the inhabitants of Asouan 
ire dcsoendautB of the garrison left 
^here by Sidtan Selim, and have re- 
tained with the costume and arms 
/he pride of their Turkish ancestors. 
)lany of his soldiers were Bosnians, 
md I have known some persons there 
nrho still retained the (ustinguishing 
lamo of Boshnik. 

The environs of the town are sandy 
ind barren, producing little else than 
[xilms; grain, and almost every kind 
>f provision, being brought, as in 
Iboolfeda's time, from other parts of 
iie country. But the dates still re- 
a.m the reputation they enjoyed in 
;he days of Strabo ; and the palm of 
[breem is cultivated and thrives in the 
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climate of the first cataract. D^^gi. 
ire among the principal exports of 
/^souan, and senna, ch ar coal, henn ch, 

Tf5m tlie iuierior, from Abyssinia, and 
Upper Ethiopia, were sent Irom thence 
to different parts of Lower Egypt. 

Opposite Asouan is the island of Ele- 
phautiuo, now called Gezeeret Asouan, 
ind in Nubian Sooan-irtiga, or "the 
bland of Asouan." 

It is evident that Asouan, or Aswan, 
id taken from the Coptic or Egyptian 
name 8ouan; but, as I have before 
abscrved, the Arabs always prefix a 
rowel to "words beginning with S 
followed by a consonant, as Osyoot, 
Bs'ne, Oshmoonayn, and others; in 
which the original £^3rptian name may 
be easily traced,*- Siuout, Bu^ and 
Shmoun 6. 

JaUmd of Elephantine. — One of the 
few remaining ruins in Elephantine is 
% granite gateway of the time of Alex- 
Midt^r,"— thfi en&nce to some edifice 
now entirely demolished. Near it, to 
the northward, was the small but in- 
teresting peripteral temple built by 
Amunoph UL to Kneph or Cbnubis, 

t IfvJ^kJJ^AAV-V^'^^l- 



who presided over the inimdation, and 
was particularly adored in the vicinity 
of the cataracts. 

Near it I observed a mutilated 
statue of red granite , and an altar 
dedicated to " Ammon," whom the 
Romans confounded with the ram- 
headed deity Eneph. 

A Christian *tuin stood a little dis- 
tance to the north, and a short walk 
to the westward was a portion of 
another interesting temple : but the 
whole of these were destroyed in 1822 
by Mohammed Bey, the Pasha's kehia, 
to build a pitiful palace at Asouan. 
The yppftr ffl^w^^ffflg of the Nilometer 
snifered the same rate ; but I was in 
time to observe and copy from the 
hieroglyphips on their walls the name 
of the island, which was represented 
by an elephan t The royal ovals 
were of a desar. Fortunately the 
lower part, which contains the stair- 
case that served for the Nilometer, 
is still preserved. It is evidently the 
one seen by Strabo, as it contains 
inscriptious recording several of the 
inundations, from the reign of Au- 
gustus to that of L. Septimius Bevcrus. 

At the ancient landing-place, which 
had a flight of steps between two 

walls, nftftr.th^ Hyyftmny^.trPft tn \\^ 

north of thelHilometer . are two river 
gods of homan workmanship, but now 
nearly buried by the aUuvial deposit 
of the Nile, and mucli de&ced. 

Elephantine had a garrison in the 
time of the Romans, as well as in 
the earlier tunes of the Persians and 
Pharaonio monarchs ; and it was from 
this island that the lonians and Oa- 
rians, who had accompanied Psam- 
metichus, were sent forward into 
Ethiopia, to endeavour to bring bacl^.^tv' 
the Egyptian troops who had deserted; 

The south part of the island is . 
covered with the ruins of old houses, 
and fragments of jpottery, on many of 
which are Greek i nscriptions mj|he 
r unning haml ^jm? the p^RsaliS'^mo 
liV8*IIiere frequently find small bronzes 
of myiT. coins, and other objects of 
antiquity, in removing the nitre of the 
mounds wliich they use for agricul- 
tural purposes. 

[Here the traveller first meets with 
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the Nubian dress, that of young un- 
married girls being a simple apron of 
leathern thongs; and here ostrich 
engSj spears, clubs, nose-rings, ear- 
rings, finger-rings, and bracelets of the 
rudest description are offered for sale. 
—A. 0. 8.] 

Elcpliantine is now inhabited by 
Nubians. But I do not suppose it 
was peopled at a very early period by 
natives of Ethiopia ; nor does the 
account given by Herodotus, of Cam- 
byses sending the Ichthyophagi of 
Elephantine to accompany his spies, 
imply that they were actually of that 
country, as he merely states that they 
were otcquainted wUh the Ethiopian 
language. Indeed, in another place, 
he expressly states that the country 
inhabited by the Ethiopians com- 
menced beyond Elephantine to the 8. 
It is, however, not impossible that the 
modem inhabitants may be partly 
descended from the Nobatss, who, ac- 
cording to Procopius, were prevailed 
upon by Diocletian to settle in Ele- 
phantine ; that city and the territory 
on either bank being granted them, 
on condition of their protecting the 
frontier from the incursions of the 
Blemmyes. 

Pliny and Procopius agree in giving 
the name of Philss to this, as well as 
the sacred island above the cataract ; 
and the former mentions four of that 
name, probably Philso, Biggeh, Se- 
hayl, and Elephantine. But the hiero- 
glyphics do not support him in this 
statement, Philte alone having the 
name of Failak or Ailak; and this 
shows that Phil, or Fil, "the Ele- 
phant,** could not be the origin of the 
word Philffl. 

Besides its temples, the city of 
Elephantine was adorned with quays 
and other public edifices on the same 
grand scale as the sacred island of 
Phils ; and this assertion of Strabo is 
fully confirmed by the extent and style 
of the buildings which border the 
river to the south of the Nilometer. 
i The quay is of Ptolemaic or Roman 
date, and contains many blocks taken 
from more ancient monuments. 

Island of Sehdyl. — SeJtdyl is an 
nd, at the northern extremity of 



the rapids of the first caiansct. It is 
interestine from the number of hit:»»- 
glyphic tablets sc ulptured on t ^ 
many ol WliWll UK Af a very e&rir 
period, before and after the accea^-jo 
of the 18th dynasty. It had also » 
small temple of Ptolemaic date, c<>v 
entirely destroyed, except the sabstrt - 
tions ; and it was here that M. Rb> 
pell discovered a very interes£b£ 
Greek inscription. Tho islAod v:^ 
under tlie special protecticm of S«*-t 
(Juno\ Kneph, and Anoiik^ or Vesia. 

The traveller whose intentinc n 
merely to visit Phils, without p«sD£ 
the cataract, will save himself soitt 
time and much trouble by ^ing a 
tai as this island in his boat, by wb>h 
the ride to Philfe is considerHbli 
shortened; nor will he be prevent^c 
from seeing all that the excorsioo fr^ni 
Asouan presents worthy of notice.— 
which is confined to traces of the. <tU 
road, the crude bri<^ wall that skirtr<l 
and protected it, and the singular 
forms of the granite rocks, whksh LaTt 
struck every traveller sinoe and pre- 
vious to the time of 8trabo. Titis w^iU 
was made, like the Gisr el Agous p. 
278), to keep off the mamudcrs of tb 
desert, and was repaired in later. an<i 
evidently in less prosperous, times, pfi 
before the rule of the Christians wji 
supplanted by that of the Moslemi 
who no longer required it aguinst the 
Arabs, and were satisfied to sanoui.*! 
the town of Asouan by a wall aa theii 
frontier fortress. 

The Id CataraeL — The cataract, 
which is called by the natiT<^ 
£' 8helktl, is merely a rapid, formeil 
by the rush of water through a mas> 
of rocks ; and its highest full does iioi 
exceed five or six feet The two last, 
or southernmost, &lls (called bfbdn, 
pi. of bab •*door'*) are the greatt^t; 
out they are passable at ail times of 
the year. The boats are towad up hv 
ropes, and now that the passage his 
been widened, and the people haTt> 
had so much experience, there is ljttk> 
fear of accidents. 

There are three individuals mhy 
have the office and title of 9kfkk 
(or ReU) of the cataract; [Ali, Ihre- 
him, and Suleiman, besides this ex-sbelih 
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lasaan, who often interferes, although 

lis work is over. Against tiie imposi- 

ioiia of these men the traveller must 

)e on his guard, as their object is to 

Ictain boats three days in the cataract 

n ascending, with a view to magnify 

he dangers and difficulties of the 

Mifisage, and consequently to increase 

lieir claims for pay. This is perfectly 

^rt'posterous, as the ascent may be 

usily made in tAx or seven hours, and 

he descent in two hours. The cata- 

act, however, is no despicable barrier, 

nd the manner of warping up a heavy 

Jfthaheeh by stout ropes held in 100 

mluls, and at times twisted round tlie 

(x^ks, is clever, and a very picturesque 

v^ht. Tiie descent of the Great Fall 

'Ki Bab" on the crest of a wave 

•etwcen the rocks' in the narrow channel 

•) grand, and of course attended with 

uiiie danger. 

The dragoman has to make his own 
»arguin with these thekhs, according 
the contract; but he can seldom 
onclude the matter until he has agreed 
o pay from \5l, to 202. for the ascent 
.11(1 descent, bakshish included. 

These Nubians of the cataract 
pptar to be amphibious. They dash 
rito the boiling waters of the cataract, 
nd seem to enjoy being washed down. 
'ravfUers will behold with amaze- 
lent the clever way in which these 
jcd; and even boys, seat themselves 
1 1 a round log of wood, launch out 
ito the stream, and paddling with 
itiier haiid . traverse the river, or shoot 
L>\vii the rapids, in an incredibly short 
moe of time. Even tlio great fall 
Kl Bab " does not deter them, and ea 
iv tourist stands on the edge, contem- 
lating the rush of waters, he sees to 
in amazement a swarthy Nubian lad 
A^h by on his log with an 'exultant 
-y, and then another without a log, 
MHirent ly standing u p ri gh t in the 
idliiug waterSflina 'sun&nng himself 
) be whirled down in the rushing 
ream ; but who is soon seen emerging 
ith his log from the foot of the fall, 
1(1 hastening with a cry of **bak- 
lish " to the admiring and astonished 
iivcUer. These logs seem to be the 
iblic ferry boats of the locality, and 
heu a p^estrian reaches the river- 



bank, and wishes to croiss over, he soon 
divests himself of his garments, rolls 
them into a bundle, which he ties 
above his head, and thus launches out 
on a log, " ripsB ulterioris amore," and 
strange indeed is the top-heavy figure 
he presents. 

While passing the cataract the 
screams, yells, and shoutings of 100 
Nubians are positively overpowering ; 
j all appear to command, none to obey ; 
hut the shekhs are most demon- 
strative, throwing sand into the air as 
a signal that more hands are required, 
gesticulating with arms lifted up on 
high, waving a small Hag, or beating 
time with a rope ; and the whole scene 
is one of great interest when not pro- 
tracted beyond a reasonable time. — 
A. C. S.J 

In going up the cataracts in a boat 
of 250 ardebs we took nothing out of 
it, either in going or returning ; and it 
was rowed down the cataracts by four- 
teen men in two hours from the village 
of the SheUul to Asouan. It is worth 
while remaining in the boat as it passes 
up the cataract, not only to see it, but 
to witness the curious scene, and the 
agility of the people who drag the boat 
through it. They have an ingenious 
mode ^of catching fish in traps ; and 
somo of them are of great size. In 
going up, boats pass to the E. of the 
island of Biggeh, and sometimes ifi 
dl^scendlng to ibe W. of it. 

The general fall of the Nile through 
Egypt, below the cataracts, is about 
five inches to a mile, which gives about 
300 feet from Asouan to Bosetta. 
Prof. Chaix gives 104'3 metres. 

Itland of Philx. — Phibe, known in 
Arabic by tlie name of Anas el Wo- 
godd^ stands a short distance above the 
cataract, about 7 miles from Asouan, 
and is no less interesting from the 
subjects contained in its sacred build- 
ings than for the general effect of the 
ruins ; which, with the scenery of the 
adjoining island, and the wild rocks of 
the op()osite shore, have deservedly 
obtained for it the epithet ** beautiful.** 
In Greek it was called ^lAat, and in 
Egyptian Pilak, or Ailak, and Ma-n^- 
lak, " tlie place of the frontier." Philoe 
is a strange misnomer. 
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Tho principal building is tho temple 
of IbIs, commenced by Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus and Arsince, and completed 
by 8uc(*eeding monarcbs ; among 
whom are Euergetes I., Pliilometor, 
his brother Euergetes II., with the 
two Cleopatras, antl Ptolemy the elder 
son of Auletes. whose name is found 
in tho area and on the towers of the 
propylon. Many of the sculptures on 
the exterior are of the later epoch of 
the Roman emperors, among whom I 
observed Augustus, Tiberius, Claudius, 
Domitian, Nerva, and Trajan. At the 
lower part of the facade is a series 
of figures representing the god Nilus, 
oarrying various emblems, which Mr. 
Harris, with great disocmment, con- 
cluded to be the names of the towns 
and districts of Egypt— a most im- 
portant discovery, which has tended 
to throw much light on the ancient 
geography of the country, and on the 
reol names of those places. They are 
found also at Edfoo and other temples. 
Some of these names occur even on 
monuments of earlier periods. Mr. 
Harris published the m under the title 
of •* Btandardfl *' (derived from their 
appearance in the hands of the god), 
and the subject has since been taken 
up and ably developed by !>. Brugsch. 

On the outer wall of the side temple, 
to the left as you enter the first ai^ea, 
or court, is an inscription wliich bcaiis 
a certain resemblance to that of the 
Rosetta Stone, and was first noticed 
by Mr. Salt in 1821. 

Tiie eastern tower of the second or 
inner propylon stands on a granite 
rock , before which lias been erected 
a small chapel : and its face, out into 
the form of a tablet, bears a long in- 
scription of the twenty-fourth year of 
Euergetes II. 

A monolithic shrine i^i the adytum 
has the ovals o^ Euergetes and Be- 
renice ; but the only place where his 
name occurs on the walls of the 
temple is at the back wall of the 
portico. Many pai-ts of this building, 
particularly the portico, though not 
possessing the chaste and simple style 
of Pharaonic monuments, are remark- 
able for lightness and elegance; and 
from the state of their preservation 



they convey a good idta of the dfert 
of colour combined with the details 
of architecture. Nor are the woip- 
tures devoid of interest; and thosi'of 
the chamber nearly over the westtro 
adytum, containing tho death and 
resurrection of Osiris aa well as ot 
the peripteral temple on the left en- 
tering tno area, relating to fce birth 
of ppm^ throw great light on tiie 
study of Egyptian mythology. Thb 
youthful deity, with his parents, !)>&» 
and Osiris, constituted the triad wc9- 
shipped at PhiliD. 

Among other peculiarities in the 
distribution of the many jmria of the 
great temple, I ought not to omit the 
smal l dark rooms in the wall of the 
eastern adytum, to which a staircase . 
leads from near the front <A that^M^ 
chamber. They have the appcarsaoe |^< 
of being intended either for canocaling i^ 
the sacred treasures of the temple, c^r rj] 
for some artifice connected with supo^ i ^ 
stition, or perhaps with the ponkh- 
ment of those who offended the majesBky 
of the priesthood. 

It would be an endless task to 
enter into a detailed account of all 
that Philte offers to the curious tra- 
veller, or to the Egyptian antiquaiy; 
I shall therefore bnefly notice the 
principal objects. The small chapel 
r^f TWwlAmyH. near the comS&IR^ 
ment of tne eastern corridor, in front 
of the great temple, satisfiictorily 
decides by its Greek dedication tU* 
hierogl3rphic nnme of Ptolemy Epi- 
phanes ; and thatof Athor , which stands 
on the east side, nearly in a line with 
the front propylon, acquaints us with 
the fiict that this small building was 
consecrated to the Egyptian Aphrodite, 
by Ph3raoon or' the second Euergetts. 
Though his hieroglyphic name is the 
same as that of Philometor, it is evi- 
dent that Physcon has here, as in 
many other instances, adopted the 
prenoraen of his brother; and since 
we find him with the two Cleopatxaa, 
liis queens, it is plainly proved not to 
be of Philometor. 

Physcon seems to have been a great 
bene&ictor of Philas; and, as is often 
the case with a vicious deepot. he in- 
gratiated himself with the priesthood 



U, Ejifpt. 

JO conceal his real chaiActer. It is 
o liim« too, that the petition of the 
iriests is addreased in the Greek in- 
j<:'ription on the pedestal of the obe- 
ihk brought to EngLmd by Mr. 
[3aDkc8. The object of thi8 ciirions 
iocument wos to prevent bo many 
X'r^ons of rank, ana public ftinction- 
iricfl, visiting the island of Philie, and 
iving at the expense of the priests, 
[t i8 as follows; — 

"To King Ptolemy and Queen 
I^lcopatra his sister, and Queen Clco- 
witra his wife, godia Euergetes, wel- 
*uro. We, the priests of laia, the very 
^rcat goddess [worshipped] in Abaton 
ind Philie; seeing that those who 
i^isit Phils, generals, chicfis, gover- 
lora of districts in the Tliebaid, royal 
jcrilxis, chiefs of police, and all other 
functionaries, as well as their soldiers 
ind other attendants, oblige us to 
irovide for them daring their stay; 
Jie consequence of which is that the 
tMuple is impoverished and we run 
iic risk of not having enough for the 
nidtomary sacrifices and libations of- 
'i*rred for you and your children, do 
therefore pray you, O great gods, if 
.t seem right to you, to order Nume- 
lias, your cousin and secretary, to 
.vhte to Ixxshus, your cousin, and 
governor of the Theba'id, not to dis- 
turb us in this manner, and not to 
illow any otlier person to do so, and 
/) give us authority to this effect; 
,hat we may put up a tteUt, with an 
nsrription commemorating your be- 
liticenoe towards us on this occasion, 
K> that your gracious favoiv may be 
•ecorded for ever; which buiug done, 
ive, and tlie temple of lai;^ sLall be 
ndebted to you for this, among other 
Uvours. H;ul." 

Above, on tl.e same pedratal, was 
Miinted (probably in gilt It-tti-rs) the 
inswcr to the petition, followed by a 
•f>j)y of the onler from tlio king to 
[if)ohu3. Little more than half of Uiem 
'(>niains; but restored by M. Letronne, 
ht\v read as follows : — 

"To the priests of Isis in Abaton 
ind PhilsQ, Numenius, cousin and 
ioorotary, and priest of the god Alex- 
mder, and of the gods Sotets, of the 
^Js Adelphi, of the gods Euergetes, 
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of the gods Philopatores, of the gods 
Epiphanes, of the god Eupator, of 
the god Philometor, and of the gods 
Euergetes, greeting. Of tho letter 
written to liochus, the cousin and 
general, we place the copy here be- 
low ; and we give you the permission 
you ask of erecting a atela. Fare ye 
welL In the year ... of Panemus, 
. . . ofPachon26." 

Order of the king.— "King Pto- 
lemy, and Queen Cleopatra the sister, 
and Queen Oleopatm the wife, to 
Lochus our brother, greeting; of the 
petition addressed to us by the priests 
of Isis in Abaton and Philte we place 
a copr l)elow ; and you will do well 
to oraer that on no account they be 
molested in those matters which they 
have detailed 'to us. Uail." 

At the southern extremity of the 
corridor is. another small chapel, de- 
dicated to Athor by the Nectanebo of 
the 80th dynasty, who ruled £^pt 
after tho first Persian invasion, and 
previous to its final reduction by 
Ochus. And from the principal pylon 
of the great tomplo bearing the name 
of this Pharaoh, it is evident that an 
ancient edifice formerly stood on the 
site of the present one, which, having 
been destroyed b^ the Persians at 
the time of the mvasion of Ochvs, 
was rebuilt after the aoceasion 0[ the 
Ptolemies. 

The hypiBtttral buildin g on the E. 
of the iS3nit'"i&' or the time of the 
Ptolemies and C<esars; and from the 
elongated style of its proportions it 
appears that the architect had in- 
tended to add to its effect when seen 
from the river. Below it is a quay, 
which extended nenrly round the 
island, whose principal landiug-plaoe 
was at the stairaise leading to the 
arched g:ito on the E. bonk. A short 
di&tance behind the gate stands a 
ruined wall, ornamented with triglyphs 
; and the usual mouldings of the I)oric 
order, evidently of Roman oonstruo- 
tion. 

, Other detached ruins and traces cf 

buildings are met with amidst the 

, mounds that encumber them ; and on 

tho W^fldgjp f the te mple is a chapel, 

in which are some mteresting sculp- 
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turos relating to the Nile, and otber 
subjects; witli a series of ovals in 
the cornice, containing the name of 
Lucius, Yerus, Antoninus, Sebostos, 
Autocrafcor, Cesar. There are also 
some Greek and Etliiopian inscrip- 
tions. The ruin of the temple of Isis 
is attributed to Justinian. 

Numerous exvotus are inscribed on 
the walls of the propylon and other 
parts of the great temple, mostly of 
the time of the Csssars, with a few of 
a Ptolemaic epoch, from one of which 
last we learn that Aulctea, or Neus 
Dionysus, was called god Philopator 
and Philadelphus, titles that usually 
follow his name in hieroglyphics. 

The crude-brick ruins are mostly of 
Christian time ; and among them may 
be seen some small pointed arches; 
similar to those at Medccnet Haboo 
in Thebes, and in other early Christian 
Tillages, which probably date about 
the time of the Arab invasioa in the 
7th century a.d. 

Idand of Biggeh. — In tlio island of 
Biggeh is a small temple dedicated 
to Atbor, apparently commenced by 
Euergctes I. and completed by Pto- 
lemy the elder son of Auletes, by 
Augustus, and by other of the Caesars ; 
but, from the presence of a red^gr anitix, 
statue behind it, there is reason to 
beUevo that an older edifice had pre- 
viously existed here, of the time of 
a Pharaoh, either Thothmes III. or 
Amunoph II. Among the mounds is 
a stela of red granite, bearing the 
name of Amasis, sumamed Neitsi, 
•* the son of Neit^" or Minerva. 

The ajch, inserted at a late period 
in the centre of the building, is of 
Christian date ; and it is evident that 
the early Christians occupied both of 
these islands, whoso temples they eon- 
YWted into churches, concealing with 
a coat of clay or mortar the objects of 
worship of their pagan predecessors. 

I will not pretend to say that 
PhiliB had not the name of Abaton; 
but from an inscription at Biggeh, 
mentioning ** the gods in Abaton and 
in Philn,' it evidently belong^ to 
Biggeh; though it has, at l^»t in 
one sense, been applied to Philie by 



Plutarch, who says " it is inaccetsibiU 
and unapproachable . . . except when 
the priests go to crown the £>mb of 
Osiris." 

On the rock s here , as on the rjad 
froBTAWUftft lo'"TT31m, arc numerous 
inscriptions, mostly of tlio Phaiaoos 
of the 12tb, 18th. and IDth dynasties: 
several of which mention the holy 
objects of their writers, who came to 
adore the gods >of this district, while 
others merely present the names of the 
monarchs themselves. Some relat<' 
to the granite blocks cut and removed 
in their reigns, and others to the vic- 
tories gained by them over the Ethio- 
pians, the people of Cush. Similar 
tablets are of great use in the study 
of the chronology of that period : nor 
are those of the later Pharaohs, of tb<? 
26th and 28th dynasties, without their 
share of interest 

Philie, are some mounts, and the 
remains of a stela and monolith of 
granite ; the former b&tring the name 
of the 2ud Psammetichus, and conse- 
cratcHl to Kneph and Sat& 

A little distance to the S. of this 
are musses of oM alluvium depobilLil 
then) by the Nile before its level was 
lowered by the fall of the rocks at 
Silsilis. From its irregularitv, and the 
sudden depressions in it, t suppox 
that accident to have happened while 
the river was high ; and it lias also \hc 
appearance of liaving been hollowed 
out by a sudden rush of water from 
the surface. Its general level is abvut 
28 ft. above the greatest inundation 
of these davs, and that of the highest 
masses is about 10 ft. more. Standing 
hcre^youat once perceive t^ifCT'trti^n 
the river was at that height it t^n 
straight forward over the plain be- 
tween the eastern mounttxins acHl 
Asouan ; and in order to ascertain this 
I examined the torrent-bed which now 
runs through the plain afti^r heavy 
rain, and found it had made a section 
of the alluvial deposit, near a laige en- 
closure below the white tomb percheti 
on a rock to the eastward of Asouan. 
Other remains of this alluvium aiv 
found on the road from Asouan to 
Phil© (see p. 398, 400, 429;. The 
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liverat tiiat time may nleo buTe flowed ' 
bythe other cbaimvl throngli the Cuts- ^ 
mete; and ttie twi> rtreama joined each 
other some mj lower down, neat E' 
tShnjmeh, where the eastern moun- 
tains appmucb the Nile, opposite the 
Slickb'a Tomb on the wcHlem bill, 
called Eobbet El Hows. 

The old allnnal deposit may be 
traced throusliout Ethiopia, hi^h above 
the reach of the present inundation; 
I hiiTO obeervtd it us /ar Eouth as the 
Baiouda dtecrt, beyond Gebel licrkil: 
und it probably continues to tlie B.'of 
this, in the parts of tlie Upper Kilo 
wLich 1 have not visited. 

There ia a ruck oppoaitc tlie N. 
ond of Pliilie, reiiiirBiIiIc for its ele- 
vated appenrunce . and general form ; 
but there ia no ruasuu to nippoac Ibnt 
any religious idea wna atluclied to it. 
an eoToti have imagined, and much Ic^ 
tiiHtitwaa Ab:itoii. 

On the E. bonk, a little b> the S.E. 
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of PbiliB, is a mined fortress on the 
crest and slope of the rock^ with 
square and round towers ; uid on the 
3. side is a doorway having a round 
nrch of brick between two round 
towers, and leading into a eonit. It 
is probably of Christian time. The 
eotranee is on tho side towards 
EtLio)iiB. 

But4i are the principal objects in 
tlie vicinity of tho C^itaract^ aDOrding 
an endless study to the Egyptian 
chronologiT and antiquary, and cal- 
culated to claim for it a prominent 
place amongst tlie most interesting 
sites in Kg}^. 

Tlio distance from tho Mcdilerrn- 
nrain to tlie Oatajaets is about T32 
miles, b^iiig IM to Cairo, and from 
CiLiro til Thebes tfojlowing the beiiiU 
of the river) 4IH. and &om Ttiebea to 
Asouan 174. Pror.ChaiireckonsIIGe 
kiloinMrcs from Roeetta to Asouan. 
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Phjls; but aonthiTc 
and 18th dyna gties; ami 



a. The fmntJAr of ftiiftiftnt Egypt was properly at 
Ethiopia was conquered by the Pharaohs of the 12th a 
though afterwards partly abandoned, was again iocluded within the limitg 
the Egyptian territory after the accession of the Ptolemies. 

Among the early Pharaohs who conquered the country were Onrtaacn IIL 
of the 12th dynasty, who fixed the Egyptian frontier at Semneh. above \h 
Second Cataract, and inyaded the country of the Negroes ; and Thothmes I. 
who left' a record of his triumphs oyer them on a rock opposite ToiubngL 
Amunoph III. built the two temples of Sedinga and Soleb ; and Bemeaefi II 
began, or at least greatly enlarged, the principal temple at Gebel Berkt! 
afterwards completed by Tirhaka ; and both tiiose kings extended their eoo- 
quests fiir into Africa. 

The inytision of the Caesars, who pushed their conquests under Petronii& 
prasfect of Egypt in the time of Augustus, as far as Napata, was owinf^ to &: 
incursion of the Ethiopians , wh o had penefaated to Byene, and oYcrwlielmci: 
the garrison stationed thefolo protect tbe Bgypiian ironaer. 

Napata, the capital of Queen Candaoe, was, according to Pliny, 870 Bomsii 
miles aboye the Cataracts, and is supposed to be El Berkel of the prese&t 
day, where pyramids and extensiye ruins denote the former existence <^ an is- 
portant city. Gebel Berkel was called in hieroglyphics *' the Saored Mountain.' 

Strabo says the Ethiopians above Syene consisted of the Troglodrtc., 
Blemmyes, Nubsa, aud Megabari. The Megubari and Blemmyes iiiliabit»»J 
the eastern desert, N. of Meroe to the frontiers of Egypt, and wete xxoAl: 
the dominion of the Ethiopians. The Ichthyophagi lived on tbe shore of Um 
Bed Sea: the Troglodytes from Berenice southwards, between it and thi 
Nile ; and the Nubie, an African nation, were on the left bank, and izMk* 
pendent of Etliiopia. 

Pliny says the only cities of Ethiopia found and taken by Pettonins; « 1 
his march to Napata, were Pselds, Primis, Aboccis, Pbthuria, Oambizfi 
Attena, and Stadisis remarkable for its cataract, which, the naturalisit aar.i 
** deprived the inhabitants of the neighbourhood of their hearing." Se thV) 
mentions the distances from Byene to Meroe, which some computed I 
G2o M. p., others at 600, or, according to the observationB of Nero*0 Bpieew ^'-^ 
with the following intermediate measurements : — • 



Nubia^ AxcncNT xthiopia — ^modern Nubians. 411 

M. r. 

From Syene to Hicreiyeaminoii 54 

Turoa 7*1 

the Ethiopian district of Euonymiton 120 

Acina .. .. 54 

Pitara 25 

Tergidum (betwceu which two U the inland of 

Gagaades) IOC 

(Panote, the Spfungian animal, and Gynocephali first 

seen hereabouts). 

Xapata, a small city 80 

Thence to the island of Meroc 800 

Making, instead of 862, a total of 874 

—or about 800 English miles. 

Whether by Sesoetris Herodotus means Osirtasen or Bemeses U., he is 
equally wrong in saving that he was the only Egyptian monarch who ruled in 
Ethiopia ; as seyeral other Pharaohs not only extended their conquests, but 
erected temples and other buildings in that country, the remains of which 
still exist, and that too in Upper Ethiopia. 

The names of the monaichs found aix>Te the second cataract are Osirtasen 
III. and Thothmes III. at Semneh ; Thothmes I. at Tombos; Thothmes HI. 
at Semneh, Dosha, Sai, and opposite Meroe ; Thotlunes iV. at El Berkel (?) ; 
Amunoph III. at Sedingn, Soleb, Berkel (?), Tombos, and Semneh ; Atin-re- 
Bakhan at Soleb ; Osirei L at Dosha; and Bemeses II. and Tirhaka at £1 
Berkel. Diodorus, Pliny, and Strabo extend the conquests of Sesostris as far 
as the vicinity of the modem Berbers, beyond the straits of Bab-el-mandeb. 

It does not appear that the monarchs after the 1 8th dynasty continued to 
extend, or even to maintain, their conquests in this country; and few of them 
appear to have included Lower Etliiopia, between the first and second 
cataracts, within the limits of their Egyptian territory. And this circuni. 
stance no doubt led to the remark that Ethiopia was little known before the 
accession of the Ptolemies : tl.ough in fact they only re-extendcd the fiontier 
a short distance into what is now <^led Nubia. 

Elephantine was the frontier in the time of Psammetichus. In Strabo's time 
Syene whs ogain the frontier, the Romans having, as he observes, " confined 
the province of Egypt within his former limits." Philoi then belonged "in 
common to the Egyptians and Ethiopians." This did not, however, prevent 
the CiBsars from considering Lower Ethiopia as belonging to them, or fjx>m 
adding to the temples already erected there. 

b. The Hodsbn NrsiANS, or Bababkas. 

PhQiB and the cataracts are, as of old, the boundary of Egypt and Nubia. 
Here commences the country of the BarAbra, which extends thence to the 
second cataract at W^ee Haifa, and is diyided into two districts ; that to 
the N. inhabited by the Kendos or Kensee tribe, the southern portion by the 
Nooba. They have each their own language; but it is a sing^nlar fact that 
the Kenaee, which ceases to be spoken about Davr and throughout the whole 
of the Nooba district, is rouna of^eon above the second cataract This Nooba 
tribe may perhaps be connected with the Nobatn mentioned by ProoofHus ; 
though there is some reason for believing that the name and perhaps the 
people were known there long before. It is now customary for us to call 
them all Nubians, as the Arabs comprehend them under the general name of 
Bar&bra, and as the Greeks denominated the whole country Ethiopia. In 
former times, under the Romans, the northern part of Nubia was called 
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Dodcca SchoonuB, which comprehended the space lying between the fiivt 
cataract (or Puilte) and Hicrasycaini^on, tiud reoeiTed from its length the name 
of '* twelve BchcencB.' 

The character of the oonntnr aboye Philie differs very much from Egypt, 
particularly from tl.at part below £snd. The hills are mostly sandstone and 
gxanite, end, from their coming very near the river, frequently leave only a 
narrow strip of soil at the immediate bank, on which the people dep<:nd 
for the scanty supply of corn or other produce grown in the country. It is dcA 
therefore surprising that the Nubians are poor ; though, from their limited 
wants and tniifty habits, they do not suffer from the miseries of poverty. 
TLe palm-tree, which there produces dates of veiy superior quality, is tr 
them a great resource, both in the plentiful supply it affoidii for their own 
use, and in the profitable exportation of its fruit to £g3rpt, where it ia highly 
prized, especially that of the Ibr^mee kind, tlie fruit of which is much lar^^r 
and of better flavour than that of other palms, and the tree differs in the 
ap]x»rauce of its leaves, which are of a finer and softer texture. The Sont, 
or Mimosa Nilotica, also furnishes articles for export, of great importance to the 
Nubian, in its gum, pods for tanning, and charcctfil ; and hetmeh, senna, basketa, 
mats, and a few other things produced or made in Nubia, return a gnod profit^in 
sending them to Egypt. Nubia justly boasts of one blessing, which is tnatflea^ 
and bugs will not Uve there : and the Berberis in Cairo are loud in their onm- 
plaints against these plagues of Egypt. It is not, however, to bo supposed that 
a boat hired at the Gatanicts would necessarily be free from these plagues, or 
that they cannot be kept alive in a boat during the cold weather : but the fiict is 
not the less certain that Nubia is free from tl.em, and no beat, however dirty, or 
however careless its inmates, would retain them long during the summer weather. 

When tlie Nile is low, the land is irrigated by water-wheels, which are the 
pride of the Nubian peasant. Even the endless and melancholy creaking of 
these clumsy machines is a delight to him, which no grease is permitted to 
diminish, aU that he can get being devoted to the shaggy hair of his imtur- 
bancd head. For the Nubians, in general, allow the _^^ of the heed to g;row 
long ; and seldom shave, or wear a cap, except in the Nooba district, as at 
Derr, nnd a few other places ; and though less attentive to his toilette tiian 
the long-haired Ababdeli, a well-greased Nubian does not fidl to rejoice iu his 
shining shoulders. 

A cer tain po rtion of^land is irrigated by each water-wheel, and the wealth 
of an IhdividuaTls estimated by the number of fheae machines, as in other 
countries by farms or acres of land; and, as is reasonable to suppose, in a 
hot climate like Nubia, they prefer the em^oyment of oxen for tl:e aiduous 
dutv of raising water, to dmwing it, like the Egyptian feUah, by the pole and 
bucket of tlie akadtk/. The consequence of this is, that the tax op water - 
whefila falls very heavily on the Nubian, who al&o feels that on date-trees muA 
more than the Egyptian peasant. Uencc arises the increased migration of 
Barabras to Cairo ; whither, in spite of a government prohibition, they fly from 
tlie severely taxed labour of tilling the ground to the more profitable oorapa- 
tion of servants, particularly in the Frank quarter, where higher wages are paid. 
and where the Nubian is preferred to the E^ptian for his greater honesty. 

About 30 or 40 years ogo, and even before* that time, the Nubians bc^gan to 
he very generally employed in places of trust about the houses of the ikh. 
like the Gallegos in Lisbon ; they were always engaged as ptuters, and the name 
of ** Borberee ' answered to "Le Suisse ' in a Parisian mansion. Bat of Uw 
they have greatly increased in numbers, and are taken as hoiise*BeiTaBt& 
and even as grooms, an office to which the Egyptian tHs of old would havt^ 
thought it impossible for a Berberee to aspire. That they are more hom^ 
than the Egyptians is certain ; that they speak tlie truth more friequcxilly i? 
aquallv so ; but they are sometimes leas dean and less acute ; though their 
mental slowness does not seem to interfere with their physical qaickDOflB^ ami 
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their jiower of running is not sar]iAfised by the modt active feUdh, Dovotedlj 
Attached to their country and their countrymen, like the Swiss and other 
inhabitants of poor districts who beek their fortunes abroad, they always herd 
together in foreign towns ; and one Nubian servant never fails to bring a daily 
levee of Ethiopians to a Cairene house, pouring forth an unceasing struam of 
unintelligible words, in a jargon which has obtained for them the name of 
.Bar^rOf applied by the Arabs much in the same sense as ** Barharoi *' by the 
Greeks. Ikave and independent in character, they difier also in the^ re- 
spects from the Egyptians ; and in some P^rts of Nubia, porticulurly in the 
Kentee or Kenoos <hBtrict, their constant feuds keep up a warlike spirit, in 
vhich their habit of going about armed enables them frequently to indulge. 
Those who know how to read and write are in a far greater proportion thun in 
£g>'pt among the same class ; for, with the exception of their chiefs, they 
faave no wealthy or upper orders. But their studies do not m-em to induce 
Bobriety, and, like the blacks, they are fond of intoxicating liquors. They 
extract a brandy and a sort of wine from the date-fruit, as well as foobieh, and 
ho<ka, a fermented drink made from barley, bread, and many otliur things, 
which are found to furnish this imperfect kind of beer ; and nun or brandy 
is ft very acceptable present to the Nubian, even more so than the tliree 
they 80 often ask for — soap, oil, and gunpowder. 
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ASOFAN (BT THILX) 
WATEB (MEASUBBO 
TO VILLAisE). 



TO DERR, BT 
FBOM VILLAGE 



»• 



f« 



ff 



ff 



Asooan to Dabod (W. bank) 
Ta«a(W.).. .. 
Kalabsliee (W.) 
Gerf HoMayn.W.) 
Dakkeh(\V.) .. 
Koorteo (W.) .. 
Maliarraka (W.) 
8abtx)a (W.) .. 

Derr (K) and Amada on oppo- 
posite bank 



15^ 
22 

6£ 
22 
lOi 

8J 

3| 

19| 

29 

1S2| 



The distances given in the Itinerary 
of Antoninus, from Syene (Asouan) to 
Hierasvcaminon (Kaharrulca), are cal- 
culated by land. 

They are as follow : — 

Contra Byene to Parembole 
M Tzitzi 

M Taphis 

M Talmis 

Tutzis 

Paelcis 

Corle 

Hierasycaminon 



t« 



»• 



(About 72i Eng. m.) 



U.T. 

16 

2 

14 

8 
20 
18 

4 

4 

80 



Asouan to Mahairaka being about 
83j m. by water. 

On the opposite side of the river 
the Itinerary gives from 

Hierasycaminon to Ckmtra Pik^Icis 

Contra Talmis 
Contra 'i^aplas 
PhiUs . . 
Syene .. 



n 



99 



»t 



M.P. 
11 
24 

10 

24 
8 

72 



— ^being a difference of eight Rom.in 
miles ; and Pliny only allows 54 m.p. 
for the same distance from Syene to 
Hierasycaminon. 

Ptolemy omits the names of towns 
between Syene and Pselcis, and merely 
notices the district itself of 
Dodeca-schoenus ("on the 
E. of which live the Arabs 
called Adiei"), Philse, and 
Hierasycaminon. Opposite 
Pselcis he places Meta- 
oompao, the Contra Pselcis 
of the Itinerary. 

{W,'\ DabocL—DabSd, or 
Dabdae, is supposed to be 
the Parembole of Anto- 
ninus. The ruins there 
conist of a temple, found* 
ed apparently by Ashar- 
Amun, or Atar-Amun, a 
monarch of Ethiopia, who was pro- 
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bably the immediate saooessor of 
Ergammi, the contemporary of Pto- 
lemy Philadelphua. (See pp. 23 and 
419.) 

Over the central pylon, in front of 
it, are the remains of a Greek inscrip- 
tion, bearing the name of Ptolemy 
Philometor, with that of his Queen 
Cleopatra. When Mr. Hamilton visited 
it, much more remained of the inscrip- 
tion than when I saw it ; and restored, 
it reads as follows : — 

Ymtp fimrtkatti ITToAcfi [mm kojl /kurO^io* 
<n|v KXeottarpai [ti}« oJcX^iitJ mat ytfvaucoi 
$tia¥ ^iAoQii)To]pwK Ivc^i cat ov[[i^yaoif 0coic 

" For the welfare of King Ptolemy and 
Queen Cleopatra [ihe sister] and wife; goda 
rhllonietores, to ikls and the coutemplar gods 



The temple was dedicated to Isist 
who, as well as Osiris and her son 
Horns, were principally worshipped 
liere; Amuu being one of the chief 
oontemplar deities. Augustus and Ti- 
berius added most of the sculptures, 
but they were left unfinished, as was 
usually the case in the temples of 
.Nubia. Tlie main building com< 
mences with a portico or area^ having 
four columns in front, connected by 
interoolumnar screens; a central and 
two lateral chambers with a staircase 
leading to the upper rooms ; to which 
succeed another central apartment 
immediately before the adytum, and 
two side-chambers. On one side of 
the p<»iico a wing has been added at 
a later period. The three pylons be- 
fore the temple follow each other in 
succession, but not at equal distances; 
and the whole is enclosed by a wall 
of circuij; of which ihe front pylon 
forms the entrance. 

The adytum is misculptared, but 

two ^Tinlitha within it bear the 

name of Physcon and Cleopatra ; and 

in the front chamber of the n^ios is 

.that of the Ethiopian king ** Ashar 

4 ( Atar)-Amun, the ever-living.*' who in 

^ some of his nomens is called '* the be- 

.^ loved of Isi&" Amonz the few sub- 

<j jects sculptured in the portico are 

^ Thoth ana Hor-Hat engaged in pour- 

^1 ing alternate emblems of life and 

i purity over Tiberius ; alluding, I be- 

Ueve, to the ceremony of anointing 



him king. Some distanoe befixe *J» 
temple is a stone qoay. wIugIi l&i» 
staircase leading from the river. 

About 2 nu below Dabdd is Skag^ 
d Wah, *« the eddy of the Wah," t^ 
lieved by the natives to ocfmrnmusk:^ 
under ground with ^e Great Ossl 
Two days W. of Dab6d, and about tb 
same distance from Asonaa and &2 
Kalabshee, is a small unmhabitr. 
Oasis, called Wah Koorkoo, It abmaif 
in dates, and has some wells^ bat 3 
ruins. 

Between Dabod and Gertaasee » 
only remains are a vniU projixcr: 
into the river, marking pe»iap8 u* 
site of Ttitzi ; a single col nam ; ft^ 
on the opposite bank, at CramtlZe, ^ 
ruined wall of a temple. On the yaai 
Morgdte are some cnide-br| g % rpin^ 

(Tr.) At Gertattee is an hypKlbi 
court formed by six coltunns cotmccsrl 
by screens, four having a species u 
Egyptian composite capital, comiac-^ 
to temples of a Ptolemaic and Rcnv: 
era, and the two others surmomitrii 
by the heads of Isis, with a ^bn^ 
containing an asp. It has no sral^ 
ture, except a few figures mdelT dnvii 
on one of tlie columns on the W. wA 
but that it belonged to a larger ediict 
is highly probable, as some snbstrv^ 
tions may be traced a little distas'^ 
to the S. A short walk from this is i 
sandstone- quarry, in which are <Kr 
enchorial, and upwanls of 5lQf Gi^ 
eKHW3to9, They are mostly of the tiiiK' 
of Antoninus Pius, M. Aurelins, and 
Severus, in honour of Isis, to whoa 
the neighbouring temple -was pnh 
bably dedicated. Some lefer to thv 
works in the quarry, and one of tltet 
mentions the number of stones cut It 
the writer for the great temple of tl>c 
same goddess at Phils. In the ctsativ 
is a square niche, which may ooc^ 
have contained a statoei^ the goddess: 
and on either side are bnats in higi 
relief, placed within receases* and ev> 
dently, from their style, of Komac 
workmanship. The road by which tb'' 
stones were taken from the quarry id 
still discernible. 

At the village are the remains of a 
large enclosure of stone, on who^ X 
side is a pylon, having a feir hieii- 
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gljphiofli and the figure of a goddess, 
prooably Isisi with a headnlress sur- 
mounted by the horns and globe. 

{W.) At Wadea Td/a, or Tdyfee 
{TaphU\ are about fifteen more df 
these stone enclosurts . but on a smaller 
scale man tnat of Gertassee, being 
about 22 paces by 18. The position 
of the stones is singular, each low pre- 
senting a crescent or concave sunace 
to tlie one above it» the stones at the 
centre being lower than at the angles. 
In a length of 50 ft. the depression 
below the horizontal line is 1 ft 3 in. 
In one I observed several rooms com- 
municating with each other by door- 
ways; but the enclosures themselves 
are quite unconnected, and some at a 
oonsHlerable distance from the rest 
They are of Roman date, as tlic 
mouldings of the doorway show ; but 
it is difficult to ascertain the use for 
which they were intended. The stones 
are rusticated (or rough) in the centre, 
and smooth at the edges, as in many 
Roman buildings. There are also the 
re mains of t^o f^^p mlpg at Taphis, the 
southernmost of which has been con- 
verted into a chureh by the early 
Gtiristians. On one of the walls is an 
almanac, supposed to be of the 4th or 
5th century. (It has been explained 
in Gaus * MfiPgyPtJiit s of Etn iopia/ 
E 25.) 

Christianity, introduced in the age 
of Justinian, was the religion of Ethi- 
opia till a late period (though Edrisi 
considered it extinct in 1154, except 
in the desert), since in Wansleb's 
time, 1673, the churehes were still 
entire, and only closed for want of 
pastore. Two of the columns of the 
portico at Taphis are still standing, 
and on the adjoining wall are some 
Greek inscriptions and the figures of 
saints. Behind the portico is a cham- 
ber, which may have been the adytum. 
The other is an isolated building, con- 
sisting of one chamber, with a niche 
in the back wall. The principal en- 
trance was between the two columns 
on the S. side ; it had also two other 
doors, one on the S. and the other on 
the E. face. In front of the temple I 
understand that Mr. Hay discovered a 
sort of quay, with a flight of steps 



leading down to the river, between 
two side walls, about the centre of it 

The plain of Taphis is strewed with 
the fragments of ooniioes and mould- 
ings, mostly of a late epoch; nor do 
we meet with any traces of building 
that can boast a greater antiquity than 
the time of the Gnaars, and much of 
that which exists is no doubt posterior 
to the age of Pliny. 

The scenery here reminds us of the 
vicinity of Philas; tlie rocks mostly 
granite, with some sandstone. Indeed 
the whole port ion of the river from 
Gel^Msaee fo Iv alabalice is>ory be'dffti- 
fSC^ndhere is the narrow pass called 
El Bab, "the gate," through which 
the water rushes with great imp^ituo* 
sity. Beyond Tafa, on an idlaod, ure 
ruins of a fort probably of Memlook 
time. 

Ifany of the inhabitants of Ti& 
employ their time in chasing the ga- 
zelle, and lead a life wliich tends but 
little to their civilization ; and, whether 
from a spirit of independence, or from 
a propensity common to a rude state 
of society, tliey are constantly engaged 
in disputes that seldom terminate with- 
out bloodshed. 

(TT.) KaUib8hM,—AiKaldbtihe€, Tal- 
mis, are the ruins of the largest temple 
in Nubia. It appean to have been 
built in the reign of Aug^ustos; and 
though other Ceears, particularly Ca- 
ligula, Trejan, and Severus, made con- 
siderable additions to the sculpturest 
it was left unfinished. The stones 
employed in its consfruction had be- 
longed to an older edifice, to which 
it succeeded ; and it is highly probaUe 
that the original temple was of the 
early epoch 'of the third Thothmes, 
whose name is still traced on a granite 
statue lying near the quay before the 
entrance. 

This extensive building consists of 
a naoa, portico^ and area. The naos 
is divided into three suooesdve cham- 
bers,— the adytum* a hall supported 
by two columns, and a third room y-^ 
opening on the portico, which has " 
twelve columns, three in depth and - 
four in breadth, the front row united 
by screens on either tdde of the en- 
trance. The area is terminated I 
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the pyramidal towera of the propylon, 
beyond which is a payement, and a 
staircase leading to the plaUbrm of 
the quavthat siutainfi the bank of the 
river. The temple is snrrounded bv 
two walls of circuit, both of which 
are joined to the propylon. The 
space between them is occupied by 
several chamben, and at the upper 
extremity is a small buildiag with 
columns, forming the area to a chapel 
hewn in the rock. At the N.E. comer 
is also a small olmpel, which belonged 
to the original temple, and is anterior 
to the buildings about it ; and to the 
N. is another encloBuie of consider- 
able extent, connected with the outer 
wall, and two detached doorways. 
[In some parts of the temple the 
colours are still exceedingly bright, 
which is probably due to the G.iris- 
tians, who, by covering over the 
sculptures, naintings, and hierogly- 
phics with plaster, were the uninten- 
tional means of preserving much that 
is interesting.' — A. C 8."] But the sculp- 
tures throughout the temple are of 
yeiy inferior style ; nor could the rich- 
nea of gilding that once covered those 
at the entrances of tlie first chambers 
of the naos hare compensated fur 
the deficiency of their execution. 
Its extent, however, claims for it a 
conspicuous place among the largest 
monuments ciedicated to the deities of 
Egypt. 

MandouU, or, according to the an- 
cient Egyptians, Malouli, or Mcrouli, 
was the deity of Talmis, and it is in 
his honour that the greater part of 
the numerous exw>to$ in the area are 
inscribed by their pious writers. 

The most interesting of tliese in- 
scriptions is that of "Silco, king of 
the NubadflD and of all the Ethio- 
pians," which records his scverol de- 
feats of the Blemmyes; and to judge 
from his own account, he neither spared 
the vanquished, nor was scrupulous 
in celebrating his exploits. He was, 
no doubt, one of those kings of the 
NubadsB or Nobatn, who, conformably 
with the treaty originally made be- 
tween them and Dicnletian, continued 
to protect the frontier from the incur- 
sions of the Blemmyes. 



Though the introduction of the 
numerous inscriptions at Kalabshee, 
and other places in Nubia, would 
afibrd little interest to the general 
reader, and would perhaps be out of 
place in a work like the present, I 
think the flourish of King 8ilco too 
curious to be omitted. 

The Greek of King Silco is not 
very pure, nor very intelligiUe : some 
wonls appear to be Latin, and sraztp 
can only be translated by conjecture; 
I theiefi>re leave the learned reader 
to adopt the construction I haye given 
them, or to substitute any other he 
may prefer. 

1. EyM XiAxw fiaaxXurieot Vavfiuimr koi oJUr 

Bvo ciro- 
3. Acfu^va iitra. Twr BAc/um*v mu o tf«oc cBaacer 

^i TO 

moL cspa* 



6. nfcra rus voAccf ovrwr cira0ca#i|r /Lrm. 
avTwv 



6. oxA*»y fiov TO fttp irpMTOF 



cvtjn|9a 



f . Kflu flurroi if^MMroy fit cvocq m ci^ifn^ |tcm 
avrwy 

8. Kot uiioa-ay ftoi m tiSmkm. ovrwr «ai cm* 

OTCWOUTOr 

9. opKov eatjww mv JcoAiOi ct9iv a»4pmw9t «»•• 

! 10. Ci« Ttt atm itMpni lun ore cyryorc|Ai|r ftmirx* 
Aitrirw 
11. ovK aarufSw oXatt orccrM thv aXXttm fimff 

13. oAAa aKfUfv «|t.i 

avTMy 

13. 01 yap ^tAorur<nr<rir fim ftov ov« a^ 

14. Mi cic x^P**' avTMr f gAi| mani C tmvmm ^ rat 
16. cyw yap ctf icarw fitpni knav ttfii xau «cs i 

19. ciroAc|&i|<ra /mtk n»v B k tfi vm v < 

Tc AifAcwc 
IT. cvavoj K«u Pi oAAot ffovfidmm 

cvop^ifa'a raf 

18. X**P** avrwr «ir«(3q c^tAttrunivMWiF |MTt 

PU9¥ 

19. Oi JUinrOTTwr «AAMyfltfM*y Oi 



20. 

at. 



2X 



flCTC fiOV 

ovK a^ avTovi KoBtv^i^ n cic n|r 

fill vvo HAtov 
cyw Kcu evir cvmimv mfpommtrm «ic 

avTMVOiyap 
aaiMJCOi |iov opvn^M twr yvi 

ir<u3ta ayrvv 



ci 



*• I Silco, king of tb« KtiVadc and all \\m 
Ethtoptena, have oonio to Talmis and Taphb: 
onc« ! two (twice ?) i fought wtth the 6teaiT<^ 
and tbe deity gave me the victoiY with the 
three; once I omqnercd again and took the:; 
dtiea ; 1 sat down (reposed) with m j peu|>)p u 
first ; oDoe I conquered them aitd tfaey dk) «r* 
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hitnoar, onA I nia<l« peace with th<>m, and they 
Bwore to me by their Idols, and I beUevt^ 
their oath that they were good men ; I went 
away to my upper revlona where I became 
ruler : 1 was not at all behind the other kings, 
bat even before them: for as to thoae who 
amtend with me, 1 do not cease to elt down in 
(occupy) their country until they have honoured 
me and benougbt me, for 1 am a lion to the 
lower diatricta, and to the upper a citadel. I 
fought with the Blemyes from I'rlmia and 
L@li8 (?) once, and the other of me Upper 
Nuhadie : I laid waste their oountty since tiiey 
wlU contend with me : the loids of the other 
nations who contend with me 1 do not suffer 
them to Bit down in the shade, and only in the 
Btm. and I have not allowed water (to be taken) 
Into their houses, for my servants carry oil 
their women and children/' 

There was alao a Latin inacription 
(probably of the time of the Antonines), 
on a stone lying amidst the ruins in 



mind the simplicity of the Greek 
Doric ; and an area in front. At the 
upper end of the hall are two niches, 
each containing three sittino: figures 
in high relief; and on the walls of tho 
area, outside the hall, are Bculptnred 
the victories of Kemoses; casts of 
which are in the British Museum. 

The sculptures relate to the wars 
of this Pharaoh against the Gush or 
Ethiopians, and the Shori, an Eastern 
nation, apparently of Arabia Petrsea 
(certainly not the "Bishari"), who, 
having been pri-viously reduced by 
tiie Egyptian monarchs, and made 
tributary to them, rebelled about tikis 
period, and were reconquered by 
Sethi I. and the seoona Remeses. 
On the rt.-hand wall ^ the monarch, ^iw 



the area, but now removed, I believe, | seated on a throne under a canopy or „iJt^ 



to England. It was an acrostic re- 
conling the iiame of " Julii Faustini ;" 
bat notwithstanding its mention of 
Apollo, Minerva, and the Muses, was 
evidently written in defiance of "gods 
and oolmnns.'* 

A sliort distance finom the temple, 
towards the N.W., are the sandstone 
quarries, from which the stone used 
in building its walls was taken ; and 
on the hill behind it are found the 
scattered bones of mummies. In the 
village are the mnains of walls, and 
among some fragments there I ob- 
served a Doric frieze, with ox-heads 
in the metopes, and a oomiee of Roman 
date. 

The ancient town stood on the N. 
and &. of the temple, and extended 
along the hill towards the Bayt el 
Wellee, which is strewed with bricks 
and broken pottery. 

It is not without considerable satis- 
faction that the Egyptian antiquary 



bhrine, receives the offerings brought 
by tlie conquered Ethiopians, preceded 
by the Prince of Gush, Amunma- 
tap^, who is attended by his two 
children, and is introduced by the 
eldest son of the conqueror. Rings 
and bags of gold, leopard-ddns, rich ^f^ 
thrones, flatella, elephants' teeth, . • 
ostrich-eggs, and otiier objects, are^W' 
among the presents placed before him ; 
and a deputation of Ethiopians ad- 
vances, bringing a lion, orvx, oxen, 
and gazelles. The lower line com- 
mences with some Egyptian chiefs, 
who are followed by the prince of 
Gush and other Ethiopians, bringing 
plants of their country, skins, ape.s a 
camelopard, and other animals. Be- 
yond this is represented the battle and 
defeat of the enemy. Remeses, mounted 
in his car, is attended by his two 
sons, also in diariots, each with his 
charioteer, who urges the horses to 
their full speed. The king discharges 



I*' J 



turns &om the coarse sculptures of his arrows on the disorderly troops of 



the Roman era to the chaste and 
elegant designs of a Pharaonic age 
which are met with in the sculptures 
of Remeses II. at the Bayt el Wellee, 
** the house of the saint," a small but 
interesting temple excavated in the 
rock, and dedicated to Amunre; with 
Kneph, and Anoiikd. It consists of a 
small inner chamber or nd Ytiwft "- a hall 
suppotfied by two polygonal columns 
of veiy adcient style, iwhich call to 



'If 



*/%,AA,J 



the enemy, who betake themselves 
to the woods. At the upper end of 
the picture a wounded chief is taken 
home by his companions. One of his 
children throws dust on its head in 
token of sosrow, and another runs to 
announce the sad news to its mother, 
who is employed in cooking at a fire 
lighted on the ground. 

On the oppotiite wall is the war 
against the ohqii. ^t tlie upper end. 



JkJ • t f Jt 
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wliicli is ia reality the tennination of j 
t)!e pictme, Bemeses is seated on a , 
tiirone, at whrse base is crouched a' 
lion, his companion in battle. His | 
eldest son brings into his presence a 
group of prisoners of that nation; 
and in tSe lower compartment is a 
deputation of Eg^tian chiefs. Be- 
yond this, tlie conqueror engages in 
itiugle combat with one of the enemy's 
generals, and slays him with his sword, 
in the presence of his soil and other 
Egyptian officers; and the next com- 
partment represents him in his car, in 
tlie heat of the action, overtaking Uie 
loader of the hostile army, whom he 
lUso despatches with his sword. The 
enemy then fly in all directions to 
their fortified town, which the king 
advances to besipge. Some sue for 
peace; while his son, forcing the 
gates, strikes terror into the few who 
resist. Then trampling; on the pros- 
trate foe, Bemeses seizes and slays 
their ohiefis; and several others are 
brought in fetters before him by his 



»on. 



't Such are the principal subjects in 
■jthe area of this temple, which, next to 

«Aboo-Simbel, is the most interesting 
monument in Nubia. 

Much henneh is ffr "ff" bom The 
lx)uoded leaves are exportca to Egypt, 
and are used for dyeing the nails and 
fingers of women red. It is the Kwpos 
of the Greeks; and the "cluster of 
camphirc'* (kuphr) in Solomon's 
Song, i. 13, Is translated in the LXX. 
" $oTp»s Kvwpov.** It is alluded to in 
Dent. xxi. 12, though our translation 
has "pare her nails. " It is the Law- 
sonia tpinota et inermis of Linnaeus. 

(W.) Dendodr.^The temple of Den- 
dodr stands just within the tropia It 
consists of a portico with two columns 
in front, two inner chambers, and the 
adytum: at the end of which is a 
tablet, with the figure of a goddess, 
apparently Isis. In front of mo por- 
tico is a pylon, opening on an area en- 
closed by a low wall, and facing towards 
tlie river ; and behind the temple is a 
small grotto excavated in the sandstone 
rock. It has the E^gyptian oomioe over 
the door, and before it is an entrance- 
pasMge built of stone. 



The BCulptareB oi Dendodr are of 
the time of Augustus, in whoee letgn 
it appears to have been founded, llif 
chiei deities were Osiris^ Isas* and 
Horus. 

Between El Mereeh and G^erf Has- 
s&yn is a^ndst^Qfijufir, but I know d 
no ruins of a town in the Deighboarhooil 

The ndneji town of Sabaaoora . 
nearly opposite Uerf Uoss&yn, ocpo- 
pies the summit. and slope of a hill, 
near the river, and is famous for the 
resistance made there by a deqient^ 
Nubian chief against the troops d 
Ibrahim Pasha. 

{W.) Gerf HfM&yiLr-Gerf (orJerf 
Hostdyn is the ancient Tuitia; ia 
Coptic, Thosh ; but from being imdifr 
the special protection of Pthah, the 
deity of the place, it was called br 
&e Egyptians Pthah-ei, or ** the abode 
of Pthah." The resemblance of the 
Coptic name Thosh with £tb«nsh, 
signifying, in the same dtalect, Ethio- 
pia, IS rendered peculiarly striking, 
from the word Kush (Cu^h). in tLe 
old Egyptian langfoagD ''Ethiopia,'* 
being retained in the modem name of 
this place, which in Nubian is caUed 
Kish. 

The templft^ is of the time of Be- 
meses the ttreat, entirely excavated 
in the rock, except the portico or area 
in front At the upper end of the 
adytum are several sitting figures in 
high relief. Other similar statues 
occur in the eight niches of the great 
hall, and in the two others within the 
area. This area had a row of four 
Oturide figures ou either aide, and 
four columns in front, but little now 
remains of the wall that enclosed it : 
and the total depth of the excavatinl 
part does not exceed 130 ft. The 
Osiride figures in the hall are very 
badly executed, ill according with the 
sculpture of the second Bemeses; nor 
are the statues of the sanctuary of a 
style worthy of that era. The deity 
of the town was Pthah, the creator 
and "Lord of Truth " to whom the 
dedications of the temple were in- 
scribed; and Atlior, Pasbt (the com- 
panion and " beloved of Ptliah * ), and 
AnodkS, eadi hekl a conspicuous place 
among the oootemplar deities. 
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(TF.^ At jrtMfontiMA is a doorway, 
vith tilie agathodnmon over it ; and 
the remains of maaoniy near the bank. 
Here the Nile is eaid io be fordable in 
May. 0^ww#U^ Vuiic w*^*^ • 

There are sereral l arge gtone pier e 
in Kubia, evidently built witn mr 
more care than^ any works of the mo- 
dem inhabitants, which project a long 
way Into the river, and were evi- 
dently intended as weirs to keep back 
the water. One of these is o pposite 
Kostamneh . on the E. bank; Dai it 
fias noi been very beneficial to the 
land at the back (N.) of it, which it 
has ^cooped ont by the eddy it has 
cansed. 

{W.) Dakh^—Dakkeh is the PseleiB 
of the Itinerary, of Pliny, and of 
Ptolemy. Stmlio, who calls it Psel- 
chd, says it was an Ethiopian city in 
his time; the Romans having given 
up all the places south of Phihs and 
the cataracts, the natural frontier of 
Egypt It was here that Petronins 
defeated the generals of Oancfap e, and 
then, having laken the city, advanced 
to Primis (Prdmnis) and to Napata, 
the capital of the Ethiopian queen. 
Strabo mentions an island at tliis 
spot, in which many of the routed 
enemy, swimming across the river, 
took refuge, until they were made pri- 
soners by the Romans, who crossed 
over in boats and rafts. 

Dakkeh has a temple of the time of 
Ergamun, an Ethiopian king, and of 
the Ptolemies and Caesars; but ap- 
parently built, as well as 
sculptured, during different 
reigns. The oldest part ia 
the central chamber (with 
the doorway in front of it), 
which bears the name of the 
Ethiopian monarch, and 
was uie ori<dxial adytum. 
Dr. Lepsias thinks the ori- 
ginal temple was built by 
Thothmes III., or even by 
an older king. 

This Ergamun or Ergamenes, ac- 
cording to Diodorus, was a contem- 
porary of Ploleniv Philadelphus, and 
was remarkable (or having been the 
first Ethiopian prince who broke 
through the rales imposed upon his 
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countrymen by the. artifices of the 

EriestlKxxl. After speidEing of the 
lind obedience paid by the Ethio- 
pians to their laws, the historian 
says, "The most extraordinary thing 
is what relates to the death of their 
kings. The priests, who superintend 
the worship of the gods and the cere- 
monies of religion in Meroe, enjoy 
such unlimited power that, whenever 
they choose, they send a message to 
the king, ordering him to die, for that 
the gods had given this command, 
and no mortal could oppose their will 
without being guilty of a crime. They 
also add other reasons, which would 
influence a man of wosk mind, accus- 
tomed to give way to old custom and 
prejudice, and without sufficient sense 
to oppose such unreasonable com- 
mands. In ibrmer times the kings 
had obeyed the priests, not by com- 
pulsion, but out of mere superstition, 
until Ergamenes, who ascended the 
throne of Ethiopia in the time of the 
second Ptolemy, a man instructed in 
the sciences and philosophy of Greece, 
was bold enough to defy their orders. 
And having made a resolution worthy 
of a prince, he repaired with his 
troops to a fortress (or high place, 
aiScnrov), where a golden temple of the 
Ethiopians stood, and thero, having 
slain all the priests, he abolished the 
ancient custom, and substituted other ^ 
institutions according to his own will." jf^ 
Ergamenes was not a man who '^ 
mistook the priests for religion, or JT^ 
supposed that belief in the priests ^ 
signified belief in the gods. These 'c 
he fiuled not to honour with due re- i 
spect. He is seen at Dakkeh pre- ^ 
senting <^Qring8 to the different deities ^ 
oflhe temple, ancT' over one of The ) 
side doo rs he is styled "son of Neph^ • ^ 
born of S6t^, nursed by Anodk^;" ^ 
and on the other side, ** son of Osiris, \ 
bora of Isis, nuiaed by Nephthys." 
His royal title and ovals read * king 
of men f^l) the hand of Amun, the 
Hving, chosen of Re], son of the sun 
p2) Ergamtm, everliving, the beloved>r«> 

(That any kings should blmdly sub- 
mit to the will of the priesthood to 
such an extent ae to give up their life 
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at their bidding, may appear to us 
no less extraonlinary than to the I 
historian who relates it ; but it is 
worthy of remark that a very Bimiiar 
custom still continues in Ethiopia; 
and the expedition sent by Moham- 
med All, to trace the course and dis- 
cover the sources of the Bahr d Ahiad, 
or White Nile, found a tribe of Ethio- 
pians on its banks, whose kings, when 
the^ feel the approach of death, give 
notice to their minsters, and are 
strangled to prevent their dying in 
the conmionplaoe way of nature, like 
their plebeian subjects. This is cer- 
tainly a state or degradation dis- 
gntceful even to the most ignorant; 
but we must modify our censure of the 
Ethiopians when we recollect how in 
many more enlightened countries kings 
and others have submitted without a 
murmur to the dictation of crafty and 
ambitious priests. 

The same expedition of Mohammed 
Ali found in another tribe that a corps 
of Amazons formed the bodv-guard of 
the king, whose palace none but women 
were allowed to protect: — a custom 
not without a parallel in Africa ; and a 
similar one has been met with on the 
western coast. 

With regard to the two streams of 
the Nile, I may observe that the 
J^ahr el A2rek, though smaller than 
the Abiad, might be considered the 
real Nile, frtmi its having all the cha- 
racter of that river, in its alluvial 
deposit and otlier features ; and I am 
not certain that it is properly called 
by us " hUte river," atrek really signi- 
fying " black " as well as •• blue." 
For when the Arabs wish to say 
**dark- " or " iet-black/' they use dtsreXc, 
" blue-" (blacK), and it appears to be 
here put in opposition to abiad, 
" white ;" though certainly atteed is 
the term commoQhr used in contra- 
distinction to odkijj 

Ptolemy Philcpator Jidded to the 
sculptures at Dakkeh; and his oval 
occurs with that of his wife and sister 
Arsinoe — his father, Ptolemy Euer^ 
getes — and his mother, Berenice 
Eueii^tes; and on the oorrei^onding 
side are those of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
-nd Arsinoe Phlladelphe. Phyaoon or 



Euergetes II. afterwards built the 
portico^ as we learn from a mutilated 
Greek inscription on the architrave, 
accompanied oy the hieioglyphic name 
of that monarch; and by him the 
present adytum was probably added. 
The oval of Augustus likewise occurs 
in the portico, but a great part of this 
building was left unfinished, as ia 
generally found to be the case with the 
Boman and Ptolemaic monumente in 
Nubia. 

A large plan of this temple has 
been given oy'M. Gau, in which an 
endless succession of chambers is laid 
down around the principal building. 
But without wishing to detract fr^ 
the honours paid by the Egyptians 
to Hermes Tnsme^istus, or from the 
merits of the valuable work of M. Gau, 
it may be doubted whether any au- 
thority exists for such complicated 
details, and the magnified size <^ the 
original building. 

In the temple of Dakkeh is one of 
the many instances of an Egyptian 
portico, in antis^ which was a mode of 
building frequently used in Egypt as 
well as in Greece. 

rWithin the sanctuary lies a large 
broken block of red granite polished, 
which may nave been a parF of the ori- 
ginal shrine. — A. C. 8."} 

The deity of Pselcis was Hennes 
Trismegistua, to whom a considisable 
number of Greek exvota have been 
inscribed on the propylon and other 
parte of the temnle, by officers sta- 
tioned about Elephantine and PhiUe. 
and others who visited Ptelcia, prin- 
cipally in the time of the Oaoaars. 
He is styled the very g^reat Heimes 
Pautnouphis. But the name was 
probably Taut-nouphis, which may 
\ye traced in the hieroglyphioB over 
this deity, Taut-h-pnubs, or Taut-fi- 
pnubsho, the "Thoth of Pnuba" or 
"Pnubsho," the Egyptian name of 
Pselcis. He is called in Arabic HGraaos 
el Mo$dle$, from his ''(rtple** office of 
" king, prophet, and physician.'* 

(J^.) Opporite Dakkeh, on the E. 
bank, is a large jjiide-bric k feffw^^a, 
which has some of tke cbiei featoieB 
of the Egyptian system of fortifiea- 
tion. A loity wall, about 15 ft. ihkk. 
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and more than SO ft. high, enclofles 
a rectangular spax^e, suiroanded by a 
ditch, with a scarp on one side, and 
a oonntencarp on the other. The wall 
has sQuare towers at iatervals, but, 
insteaa of being as high as the wall, 
they only reach to a certain height, 
like buttresaea ; those too of the angles 
are placed not on the comer of the 
wall, but one on each side of it This 
last was usual even in forts with large 
' .towers, lliere are also the low wall 
V.in the ditch, parallel to the main 
^roll ; and the long wall running 
ig across the ditch at right angles with 
^ the main wall to enable the besieged 
*'^o rake its face. This last is on the 
VE. bide. The principal entrance was 
« on the K., and from this a moveable 
bridge was laid over the ditch, resting 
halfway on the low -wall, which is 
of stone. At the 8.W. comer is the 
water-gate, protected and approached 
~>y a covert way of stone, and flanked by 
a projecting wall. Less than ^ m. to 
the 8. are the ruins of a small sand - 
stone tem ple, wliii olusterea columns ; 
and on ihe way, near the vUlege, you 
pass a stone stela of Amnn-di-ne IIL^ 
nientionlhg Ills 11th year. On other 
^blocks are the names of Thothmes III. 
^<«nd a Remeses, and on a lion-headed 

J statue is that of Horus of the 18th 
dynasty. These doubtless mark the 
site of Metaoompso, which, if Ptolemy 
is correct in placing it opposite Pselcis, 
must be the same as Gontra-Pselcis. 

( W), At Koortee, or Koiii, the ancient 
CoirW, and at Maharraka, or Oofideena, 
ihe remains are veiy trifling. At the 
former is a stone gateway of a temple, 
apparently dedicated tolsis, the lady of 
Gorte. byTliothmes in. Maharraka is 
the Hieragyeaminon of ancient writers; 
and on a wall there is a rude represeu 
tation of Isis seated u nde r the tac r 
f^T^ and wu}i^ Ulhei flgUll!5*or a 
Boman epoch. Near it is an hypssthral 
building, apparently of the time of the 
GiBsars, unfinished as usual ; and, as 
we leam from a Greek exvoto on one 
of the columns, dedicated to Isis and 
Sarapis. Like most of the edifices in 
Nubia, it has been used as a place of 
worship by the early Ghristians, and 
is the last ttiat we find of the tim e 

*% • *. .* -^^ ti^ ^ ^^ 




of the Ptolemies or Gessars, with the 
exception of Ibreem or Priniis. 

(IT.) Sdbdoa. — Sahdoa, so called 
frcnn "the lions" (androsphinzes) of 
the dromos, is of the early epnch 
of ^^ m ppfla th^ ^^Kf*' ^^ ^ ^1^ built of 
sandstone, with the exception of the 
adytum, which is excavated in the 
rock. The dromos was adomed with 
eight sphinxes on either side, and 
terminated by two statues with sculp- 
tured stein at their back; to this 
succeeded the two pymmidal towers 
of the propylun ; the area, with eight 
Osiride fig^ures attaciied to the pillars, 
supporting the architraves ana roofs 
of the lateral corridors ; and the inte- 
rior chambers, wltioh are now closed 
by the drifted sand. Amunre and Be 
were the chief deities, and from the 
worship of the god of Thebes the town 
bore the same name as that city — 
Amunei, or the " abode of Amun.'' It' 
also worshipped the same triad of 
Amunre, Maut, and Khons, or ELhonso. 

The natives of the modem village, 
and of the district around it, are of 
Bedouin extraction, and speak Arabic. 
After thi s the Nooba language begins 
and continues to be u^ as far as 
Wadee Halfeh. 

{E.) The river at Malkeh takes a 
consiucrable bend, and from Korosko 
to Derr the direction is about N.N.W., 
which often detains boats for a consi* 
denible time. From Korosko the road 
leads across the desert to the great 
bend of the Nile at Aboo-Udmed, 
on the way to Shendy and Senn^. 
On the same bank, at a place called 
El Kftarah, between these two towns, 
are said to be some mins (whence 
its name); but I have not vidted 
them. 

{W.) A'mada. — At Hasidia is a 
SHMdl temple called A'mada, which 
already exiS^ in the age of the 
third 'I'hothmes. The names of his 
son Amunoph II., and his grandson 
Thothmes IV, also occur there; and 
mention is made of Osirtasen III. The 
sculptures are remarkable for the pre- 
servation of their colours, for which 
they were indebted to the unintentional 
aid of the early Ghristians. Here, as 
in many otiier places, they covered 
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them with mnd and mortar, to con- 
ceal them from their sight, thus pro- 
tecting them from the rayages of time. 
Be was the deity of tlie sanctnary, but 
Amunre holds a oonspicuons place 
among the oontemplar gods. A portico, 
a transverse corridor, and three inner 
chambers, the central one of which is 
the adytum, constitute the whole of this 
sm^lbut^elssBAt temple. p[t is, how- 
r, once more nearly buried in sand, 
and those who wish to enter it must 
creep on their hands and knees through 
a narrow hole leading into the interior. 
The temple is extremely small, the side 
chambers 5 ft. square, and the larger 
5 ft. by 10 ft. But the hieroglyphics 
and sculpture are of remarkable beauty ; 
the drawing excellent, and the painting 
good, with the colours quite vivid and 
fresh.— i^.CiS.] 

The district abont Derr, on the E. 
bank, abounds in date-trees; and be- 
tween that town and Korosko they 
reckon 20,000 that are taxed. 

Derr, — Derr, or Dayr, the 
of Nubia, is a short distance 
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me b. 01 liassdia, on the opposite 
bank. It is worthy of remark that all 
the temples between the two cataracts, 
except Derr, Ibreem, and Ferayg, are 
situated on the W. side of the Nile ; 
and, instead of lying on the arable 
land, are all built on the sandy plain, 
<Hr hewn in the rock. This was, doubt- 
less, owi!bg to their keeping the small 
portion of land they possessed for 
cultivation, while the towns and tem- 
ples occupied what could be of no 
utility to the inhabitants. 

The temple of Derr is of the time 
of ^ipfigea th^ QT ^t- ^^^ presents 
some of ihe spiritea sculptures of that 
epoch, though in a very mutilated 
stota In the area was a battle scene ; 
but little now remains, except the 
imperfect traces of chariots and horses, 
and some confused figures. On the 
wall of the temple the king is repre- 
sented, in the presence of Amunre, 
slaying the prisoners he has taken, 
ana accompanied by a lion. This 
calls to mind the account given by 
Diodoms, of Osymandyaa being foj' 
lowed to war by that animal ; and on 
the opposite side the lion seizes one 



of the falling captives as he is held 
by the victorious monarch. 

Be was the chief deity of the sane- 
tua^, from whom the ancient town 
received the name of £i-Bp, *' the 
abode of tiie sun f* and we find that 
this "temple of Bemeaes*' was also 
considered under the special protec- 
tion of Amunre and of Thoth. Pthah 
likewise held a distinguished place 
among the contemplar godfi. This 
custom of introducing the divinities of 
the neighbouring towns was common 
both in Egypt and Kubia. 

The temple is cut in the rock, but 
is of no great size, the total depth 
being only about 110 ft. Nor AEe the 
sculptures of the interior worthy of 
the era of the Great BemTSes^-^T 
remark which equally applies to those 
of Sab6oa and Gerf Hoseayit, At 
the upper end of the sanctuary is a 
niche containing fepK sitting figures. 

The name of Derr is derived ftum 
the *' convent" of the old Cbristiaa 
inhabitants. It afterwards belonged 
to the Kashefs of Sultan Selim, wlune 
descendants ruled the country till its 
reduction by Mohammed Ali. and 
whose family still remains there; 
nnd the chief people of Deir pride 
themselves on their Turkish origin, and 
the fair complexion wliich distinguishes 
them from the other Nubians^ 

[The town of Derr is entirely com- 
post d of mud hovels» no one of which 
is superior to those of the villages ; 
but if the population is really worthy 
of the designation *" barboious,** and 
if the " women and children fly away 
from Europeans in terror,'* the nde 
of Eg3rpt has not improved their cob- 
dition, and intercourse ^ith Europeans 
has had an effect on it which could 
scarcely be expected. — A. C. S.J 
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DEBB TO ABOO-SDIBEL AHD WADKE 

HALFA. 

Uiles. 

Ibreem 13]^ 

Aboo-Simbel (W.) 33} 

Wadee Halfeh (£.) 40 

87 

{E,) Oa the road from Derr to 
Ibreem, inlaad, is a giotto cot in the 
rock, oedled El Docknetra, oppoeite 
Giittey, with flcalptuiee of old time; 
And on the W. Bank, at a spot indi- 
cated in Mr. Sooles's map, above 
Gezeeret Gattey, is a small Umh, in- 
land in the desert, cut in a rock of 
pyramidal form, which bears the name 
of Bemeses Y. and his queen Nofire-t- 
aret. The person of the tomb was 
one **Poeri, a royal son of Cosh" 
(Ethiopia), who is r^resented doing 
homage to the Egyptian Pharaoh. 

There is also an unsculptured grotto 
at Gattey, or Gatta, and another at 
Annayba, but I do not know if the 
latter has any sculptures. 

rH^re the river becomes very broad, 
ana enormous sandbanks stretch over 
a laiige expanse, dividing the river into 
many narrow channels. — A, C, 8,"] 

{K) Ibreem, — Ihreem is situated on 
a lofty cliff, commanding the river, as 
well as the road by land, and is the 
Boppoeed site of Primi$ Parva, It 
fiontftins no remaiim of antiqni|:v. y,- 
fifipl part of the ancient wall on the 
S. side, and a building, apparently 
also of Boman date, in the interior, 
towards the N. side. The latter is 
built of stone, the lower part of large^ 
the upper of small, blocks. Over the 
door IS the Egyptian cornice, and a 
projecting slab intended fat the globe 
and aqps; and in the face of the froDt 
wall is a perpendicula r.jeflgaa, similar 
to those in J«igy|^lttiriemples for fixing 
the flag-sta£& on festivals. In front 
of this is a square pit, and at its 
mouth lies the capital of a Corinthian 
column of Koman time. The blocks 



used in building the outer wall were 
taken from more ancient monuments. 
Some of them bear the name of Tirbaka, 
the Ethiopian king, who ruled Egypt 
as well as his own country 690 B.O., and 
whose Ethiopian capital was Napata, 
now El Berkel. 

It is probable that the Romans, 
finding the position of Ibreem so well 
adapt^ for the defence of their terri- 
tories, stationed a garrison there as an 
advanced post, and that the wall is a 
part of their fortified works. It was 
in later times fixed upon by Sultan 
Seh'm as one of the places peculiarly 
adapted for a permanent station of the 
troops left by him to keep the Nubians 
in check; and the descendants of 
Sultan Selim's Turks remained there 
till expelled from it by the Memlooks 
(or Ghooz), on their way to Shendy, in 
1811. 

Strabo, in speaking of the march of 
Petronius into Ethiopia, mentions a 
place called Primis, or, as he writes it, 
rremnis, fortified by nature, where 
on his return lie left a garrison of 
400 men, with provisions for twd 
years, to check the incursions of the 
Ethiopians; though this may apply 
to Primis ftlagna, which was farther to 
the south (some suppose at Dongola), 
and not to Primis Parva, or Ibreem. 
Petronius is not said to have crossed 
tlie river immediately ajter the taking 
of Pselcis, but to have continued his 
march across the sandy deseri;, on the 
W. side of the Nile; which, Strabo 
says, was part of the same African 

Elain where Gambyses* army was lost ; 
ut he must have crossed the river to 
reach Primis and attack Napata. 

Strabo would lead us to suppose 
that Primis was farther from Pselcis 
than Ibreem; but his subsequent 
statement, that Petronius anticipated 
the march of Oandace against Primis, 
argues in &vour of the claims of 
Ibreem; and this place derives addi- 
tional interest from such historical 
associations. The whole passage is 
curious, as it relates not merely to 
the country of Oanda ce, but also to the 
norfEer^^aFnif^tMOpia, and explains 
the necessity of those precautions 
adopted in aitertimes by Diocletian, to 
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check the inmada of the Blenunyes and 
other southern Ethiopians, hy maJnng 
military settlements of Nobats on the 
frontier of Egypt. " The Ethiopians/' 
says Strabo, ** taking advantage of the 
moment when part of the troops under 
^lius Gallus had been withdrawn 
from Egypt to prosecute the war in 
Arabia, suddenly attacked theThebaid, 
and the garrisons of three cohorts 
posted at Syene, Elephantine, and 
rhiliB, made the inhabitants prisoners, 
and overthrew the statues of Ciesar; 
but Petronius, who hud not quite 
10,000 foot and 800 horae, to oppose 
tlieir army of 80,000, forced them to fly 
for shelter to Psdcid (now Dakkeh;, 
an Ethiopian city. 

** He then sent a herald to demand 
restitution of all they had taken, and 
the reasons of their hostile attack. 
They replied that it was in conse- 
quence of the vexations of the gover- 
nors ; but Petroniua, having told them 
that the country was not ruled by 
them but by Ca)8ar, and finding, on 
the expiration of tlie three days they 
fiad asked for delilieration, that he 
could not obtain satisfaction, advanced 
towards them and forced them to give 
battle. They were spoedQy routed, 
being ill-<lisciplined and badly armed, 
having only lar^o shields covered with 
raw bulls* hides, and axes, javelins, 
or swords for their ofTensive weapons. 
Some fled to the town, some to the 
desert, while others swam over to the 
neighbouring islaitd, there being very 
few crocodiles in this part, owing to 
the force of the current. Among them 
were the generals of gueen Candace , 
who continued to reign ^V(&f JLltilOpla 
even in my time. 8he was a woman 
of masculine courage, and had lost 
one eye. 

'* Petronius, passing his troops over 
the river on rafts and Ixnts, took them 
all prisoneni, and sent them imme- 
diately to Alexandria : he then ad- 
vanced upon Pselchd (Pselcis), and 
took it, few of the enemy escaping with 
their lives. From Pselcis, crossing 
the desert in which the army of 
Oambyses was overwhelmed in the 
sands drifted by the wind, he came 
"■' ^t^auoB (Primis;, a place fortified 



by nature; and having cnrried it bj 
assault, he advanced to Kapata, the 
capital of Ganduce, where her soo 
was then living. She herself waa 
in a neighbouring place, whence she 
sent messengers to propose peace, 
and the restoration of the statues snd 
prisoners taken from Syene. But 
Petronius, regardless of her offen, 
took Napata, which the j>iiQce hsA 
abandoneid, and razed it to the ground. 
Thinking that the country beyooil 
would preseiit fmsii difficulties, be 
returned with his booty ; and having 
fortified Primis with stronger works, 
he left a garrison there of 400 men, 
with provisions for two yean. He 
then returned to Alexandria. Of the 
captives ho brought back, a thousand 
were sent to Oesar (Augustun), who 
had lately returned from the Oanta- 
brian war, many of whom dial of 
illness. 

"Candace in the mean time al- 
vanoed to attack the gtirrison of Pri- 
mis, at the head of many thoiiaaiid 
men ; but Petronius, having mardied 
to its relief, tlirew troops into the 
place before she could invest tt» and 
strengthened all the defences. Can- 
dace upon this sent messengen to 
Petronius, who ordered them to go 
to GfiBsar; and on their saying they 
knew not who Ga^sar was, or where 
he was to be found, he gave them an 
escort On arriving at Samoa, thoy 
found Cesar preparing to go into 
Syria, and Tiberius ordered to march 
into Armenia; and, having obtained 
from him all they wanted, the tribute 
was even remitted which had been 
imtxieed upon them." 

Pliny also mentions this mardi of 




>nly towns he found on the way 
were Pselcis, Primis, Aboocis, Phthnris. 
Cambusis, Attena, and Stadisis,*' whkih 
stood near a very huge cataract 
Ptolemy {daces Primis luigna above 
Kapata. 

Tiie name of Primis may posribly 
be connected with P^remis, tfale 
Egyptian Mars. Primis was also 
called Rhemnia, Primmis, or Premnis : 
and, to distinguish it from the other 
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town of the same name, it was known 
as " Priinis Parva." 

Tn the rock beneath Ibieem are 
some yrmll ppintftH ^ttnftn, bearing 

the names of Tbothmes T. and III., of 
Amunoph II., and of Remcses II., of 
tl:e 18th dynasty, with statues in high 
relief at their upper end. 

About half-way from Ibreem to 
Bostan are a mound and a stela, about 
6 ft. high, with iiieroglyphics. This 
spot I believe to be now called Shdlmk. 
Boston U the Turkish name for '* gar- 
den/' and was probably given it by 
the soldiers of Sultan Selim. 

A short way beyond it, at Tosk, 
Tuahka, or Tosko 'the NflhiaawMd 
signifying "three"), are two Tee£s of 
rocks, stretching across the NUe, and 
nearly closdng the passage in the 
monto of May, when the river is low. 
They form a oomj)lete weir, and would 
he very dangerous to a boat coming 
down the stream without a pilot. In 
Nubia, it is always customary to engnge 
a pilot, on account of these weirs, and 
tlie dangerous rocks wliich occur in 
different places, and which are rarely 
met with in any piirt of the Nile N. of 
Asouan, except near How and Shekh 
Umb^ruk. The distance from Ma- 
harrakah (Hierasycaminon) to Shobuk 
agrees very nearly with that givtn by 
Pliny fh)m Hierasycaminon to Tamo, 
75 M. P., or about 68 miles English. 

Beforo reaching Aboo-Simbel you 

pass the rninw nf a. fT^fj^^n fllinMh 

on the W. tftfll^ " ' 

{W,) Abbo-J^tmbeL— At Aboa-Simhcl 
are the most interesting remains met 
with in Nubia, and, excepting Thebes, 
throughout the whole valley of the Nile. 
It has two temples hewn in the grit- 
stone Tock, both of tiie time of Bemcses 
the Great ; which, besides their gran- 
deur, contain highly-finished sculptures, 
and throw great light on the history of 
tiiat conqueror. 

The small temple was dedicated to 
Athor, who is represented in the 
adytum under tlie form of the sacred 
fflg. her emblem, which also occurs 
111 the pictures on the wall. Her 
title here is **Lody of Aboshek" 
^Aboccis), the ancient name of Aboo- 
Simbel; which, being in the country 



of the Ethiopians, is followed in the 
hieroglyphics by the sign signifying 
** foreign lai^d." The fe^ade is adorned 
with B0«(9^ statues in prominent re- 
lief of the king a nd the d eities ; and 
the interior is divided lulo a hall of 
six sqaare pillars bearing the head 
of ^thor . a transverse corridor, with a 
small chamber at each extremitv, and 
an adytum. Among the contemplar dei- 
ties are Re, Amunre, Isis, and Pthah ; 
and ]K.neph, Bn ^ ^yif^ Aii«mb<»', fi»« 
triad of tlia catojauiiiL The monarch is 
mxiuently acoompanied by his queen 
Nofre-arL The total depth of this exca- 
vation is about 90 ft. from the door. .' 

The exterior of the great temple is 
remarkable for the most beautiful of 
a ll Egyptian QQ loaai' They represenf 
rt9SS»£sTr. They are seated on 
thrones attached to the rock, and the 
faces of some of them, which are 
fortunately well preserved, evince a 
beauty of expression, the more striking 
as it is unlocked for in statues of such 
dimensions. Their total height is 
about 66 ft. without the pMestal. 
The ear measures 3 ft. 5 in. ; fore- 
finger (1. e. to the fork of middle 
finger), 3 ft. ; from inner side of elbow- 
joint to end of middJe finger, 15 ft, 
&0. An idea may be formed of their 
height from tiiose at Sydenham, but 
certainly not of their beauty, backed as 
they are by glass, instead of rock ; and 
the photog raph published by **Gide 
et Bftudry " gives^a" far better notion 
of the face. The total height of the 
fa9>ide of the temple may be between 
90 and 1 00 ft. About 30 years ago Mr. 
Hay cleared to the base of the two 
colossi on the 8. side of the door. He 
also exposed to view the curious Greek 
inscription of the Ionian and Garian 
soldiers of Puammetichus, first disco- 
vered by Mr. Bankes and Mr. Salt, as 
well as some interesting hieroglyphic 
tablets. 

That inscription is of very great 
interest upon seveml accounts. It 
appears to have been written by the 
troops sent by the Egyptian king after 
the deserters, wiio are said by Hero- 
dotus to have left the service of Psam- 
metichus in the ibllowing manner : — 

"In the reign of Psammetichiu 
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these troops had been stationed at 
Elephantine, to protect the country 
from tho Ethiopians ; . . . and, having 
been kept three whole years in gar- 
rison without being relieved, they re- 
solved with one aocord to desert the 
king, and go over to the Ethic^ians. 
As soon as this news reached Psam- 
metichus, he pursued them, and, 
having overtaken them, he in vain 
endeavoured by entreaties and every 
argument to prevail on them not to 
abandon their country, their gods, their 
children, and their wives. ... But, 
deaf to his arguments, they continued 
their route, and on arriving in Ethiopia 
they gave thcmsclveBi up to the king 
of the country, who rewarded them 
with the possession of lands belonging 
to certain rcfiactory Ethiopians, whom 
they were ordered to expel. They 
therefore settled there ; and the Ethio- 
pians became more civilised by adopt- 
ing the customs of these Egyptians." 
The position of their settlement he 
places above Meroe, after which city, 
he says, " you arrive at the country of 
the Automoles (deserters) in as many 
days as it took you to go from Elephan- 
tine to the capital of the Ethiopians. 
These Automoles are called Aanach ; 
which word trensUted signifies * those 
who stand on the left-hand of the king,' 
and their numbers when they deserted 
were 240,000." 

The inscription is in a curious style 
of Greek, with a rude indication of 
tho long vowels, the more remarkable 
as it dates more than 100 years before 
*. Simonides. The i| is p, and tlio w is 
0. It is not quite intelligible; but 
Col. Leake ^ives the following version 
and translation : — 

(fdrov) 
rairra rypa^ay roi cw i'ofifMiri^ ry ^«wtk 
JowJ 

twXtoyjjfJBoy 6c Kcpiciof Karvmp^cvifO (for eif 

o) iroTofMc 
an^aXaykoaxH o i|xcirt>taMt^TO Acyvwttec 6t 

A^AAO'IC 

rfpoAt Aofitapxw AfiOiBixiBfy} «u IIcA«^ 

•King pMinAUcfaua baving wmt to Ele- 

pbantltN; thooe who were with Paunadchiu, 

the ion of Theoclea, wn-te thia. They eoiled, 

*nd cunc to above Kerkis, to where the river 

■» the J^grptlaa Amasia. The 



writer was Damearchoit the aon of AmcelricfaiBk 
aod Pblephiut (iVlekos), the Bon of Udaxon^* 

From this it appears that the ** king 
Psamatichus" only went as fur as Ele- 
phantine, and sent his troops after 
the deserters by the river into Upper 
Ethiopia ; the writer of the first part, 
who had the same name, being doubt* 
less a Greek. 

Besides this inscription are others, 
written by Greeks who probably 
vi^dted the place at a later time; as 
"Theopompus, the son of Plato T 
''Ptolemy, the son of Timostnitus;* 
Ktesibius, Telephus, and others. There 

are also some rj 

on the sj meJcolQaiua. which is thefipt t 

fin thfi Jpfe im ynn ft.ppmiu»h the door of 
the temple. 

The grand hall is supported by eight 
Oairid(g D|llflry. and to it socceed a 
seoona nail of four square pilLars, a 
corridor, and the aflvtum, with two 
side chambers. Eight other rtxnns 
open on the gmnd hall, but they are 
very irregularly excavated, and soma 
of them have lofty benches- projecting 
from the walls. In tne centre of the 
adytum is an alta^ and at the npjpcr 
end are four siaiues in relief Tlie 
dimensions of the colossi attached to 
the pillars in the great hall are — from 
the shoulder to the eldow, 4 ft 6 in. ; 
from the elbow to the wrist, 4 ft. 3 in. ; 
from the nose to the chin, 8 in. ; tlie 
ear, 13} in. ; the nose, about 10 in. ; the 
fiice, nearly 2 ft. ; and the total height, 
without the cap and pedestal, 17 ft. 8 in. 

The princi^ objects of the interior 
are the nistorical subjects relating to 
the conquests of Remeses II., repre- 
sented in the great hall. A large 
tablet., containing the date of his firvt 
year, extends over g^reat part of the 
X- wall ! and another between thc^o 
last pillaia on t^*''flBMflitl^ f**^** of this 
hall, of" his 3dth year, iias been adde<l 
long after the temple was completed. 
The battle-scenes are veiy interesting. 
Among the various subjects are t^ 
Egyptians, which they 
carried with IB^ffl lA Ihteir foreign ex- 
peditions, and very similar to the one 
remesented at Luxor (p. 372). Tlie 
subjects on the S^j^^are partinilariy 
spirited. 
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Be (the Sun) waa t^e god of the 
temple and the protector of the place. 

In a niche over the entrance is a 
statue of this deity in relief to whom 
the king is offering a figure of Truth ; 
and he is one of the fuur at the end of 
the adytum. The Theban triad also 
holds a conroicuouB place here, as well 
as Nou or Kneph, Khera, Osiris, and 
Isis. The total depth of this excavation, 
from the door, is about 200 ft., without 
the colossi and slope of tlie facade; 

and a i^lmyl |li«tn.nrft \t^ ji>u> ^ are 

some hien^lypliic tablets on t!»e rock, 
bearing tlie date of the 3dth year of 
tho same Remescs. 

The great temple of Aboo-Simbel 
was formerlv quite closed by the sand 
that pours down from the' hills above. 
The first penon who observed these 
two interesting monuments was Burck- 
hardt ; and in 1817, Belzoni, Captains 
Irby and Mangles, and Mr. Beechey, 
visited thcoi, and resolved on clearing 
the entrance of the larger temple from 
the sand. After workmg eight hours 
a day for a whole fortnight, with the 
average heat of the thermometer ftom 
112° to 116P Fahr. in the shade, thev 
soooeeded in gaining: admittance ; and, 
though the sand closed in again, their 
labours enabled others to penettute 
into it without much difficulty. 
^ {E.) Jimiaf opposite Aboo-Simbel 

^'KC' u Ferdyg, a small excavated temple, 
consbtiiig of a hall, supported by four 
columns, two side chambers or wings, 
and an adytum. It has the name uud 
sculptures of the successor of Amunoph 
III., and was dedicated to Amunre and 
Knepb. At a later time it became a 
Christian church, ft>r which its cruci- 
form plan was probably thought parti- 
cularly appropriate. 

(J^.) close to the 8. of Qebel Addoh, 
on a conical hill called Gebel e' Shems 
('* hill of the sun "), and a little way 
above Feriiyg, are some tablets, and a 
very old tomb in the rock. In a niche 
is the name of a king, probably one of 
the Sabaooe of the 13th dynasty, who is 
seated with Anubis, Savak, and AnotdEe, 
receiving tho adoration of a " royal son 
of Cush.** The kind's prenomen reads 
Merkere(?). There is also a grotto with 
an illegible name ofa king, and another 



Erince of Cush, or Ethiopia; with other 
ieroglyphics on the rock having tho 
name of an individual culled Thothmcs. 

{W.) Fartu, or Fatras, on tlio W. 
bank, is supposed to be the Phthuris 
of Pliny ; and, from the m:iny sculp- 
tured blocks and columns there, it is 
evident that some ancient town existed 
on that spot ; though, judging from the 
style, they appear to belong to a Roman 
rather than an Egyptian epocli. 

A little to tho S. is a small grotto 
with hiprr»^]yphics of the time of 
Remesesll; and in the hills to the 
westward are some chambers hewn in 
the rock, with several Coptic intcrip' 
tions, from one of which, bearing the 
name of Diocletian, it seems tlmt they 
served as places of refuge during some 
of the early persecutions of the Chris- 
tians. To the S.W. are ruins of baked 
brick, with stone colunms, of the low 
ages. 

At 8erra are the remains of what 
was once perhaps a quay; but tJiero 
are no ruins of any ancient town in 
the vidnity, though it also lays claim 
to the sito of Phthuris. 

{W.) Opposite Wadee Hal/a are the 
vestiges of three building^. One is a 
simple square of stone without sculp- 
ture ; another has several stone pillars, 
the walls being of brick ; but the third 
has been ornamented with a number of 
columns, parts of which still remain. 
Sufficient, however, still exists to tell 
us that it was an ancient Egyptian 
building; and that it was, at least 
originally, commenced by the Srd and 
4th Tliothmes, of the 18th dynasty, and 
apparently dedicated to Kneph. 

(W.) The Becond eatarad is a short 
wolk of about 4) m. above Wadee Haifa ; 
for this is the orthography of the name, 
taken from the coarse gr ass, or Poa 
QipwtiyrMai It is less interesting than 
{Eat of Asouiin, but more extensive, 
being a succession of rapids, which 
occupy a space of several miles, cnlled 
Batn el Haggar, " the belly of stone.'* 
On the W. bank, just below this rocky 
bod, is a high clifi*, from which there 
is a fine and commanding view of the 
falls; and tins is tho ultima Thtile of 
E^ptian travellers. Indeed, the second 
cataract is impassable except at on 
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fleeaon of the year, during the high 
Nile ; and the same impediments occur 
at the ▼Brious rapids aE>oye it. 

|Trom this di^, called Ahooseer, we 
enjoy a grand hird's-eye view of the 
catajact, with its numeroos hiack shin- 
ing rocks diridins; the river into end- 
less channels, and the Kile spreading 
out to a considerable breadth. South- 
wards is the direction to which you 
naturally look, and firom this elevated 
cliff you gaze into the extreme distance, 
amongst the plains of sand and the 
ranges of hills wliidi stretch away into 
the horizon, while here and there the 
Nile may be seen, like a silver thread, 
running through the dreary waste. 

Here, as usual, numerous travellers, 
English, French, Germans, and others, 
have thought it right to cut their 
names. Tiie habit may be innocent 
on the rock of Abooseer, but it is very 
far from being so on tlie temples and 
tombs of Egypt ; and it is much to bo 
regretted that this propensity should 
be indulged in so frequently when it is 
injurious as well aB silly. 

No sooner is yitur Dahabech moored 
to tiie shore tlian preparation for the 
downward ioum^y begins. The long 
boom is taKcn down, and fixed above 
the deck, 6 ft. overhead : the great sail 
is put awny, the small sail from the 
stern is adjusted to the mast, readv for 
use ; the oars aro all taken out, and put 
in place; the punting-poles stowed 
away; the filterer removed from its 
accustomed place in the middle of the 
deck; and manv of the deck planks 
taken out to make room for the rowers' 
legs. 

The village of Wadee Haifa consists 
of a number of mud huts scattered 
about within a large palm forest, and is 
not only more picturesque, but appears 
more comfortable and essentially 
Oriental, the numerous palms afford- 
ing admirable shade from the heat of 
a Nubian sun. The village stands at 
some ^ a mile's distance from the river 
bank. Close, however, to the water 
on either shoro a large market is held ; 
and the tents pitched in order; the 
camels, horses, and donkeys tethered 
clorie by ; huge bales of merdiandise, 
fly of senna and dates, arranged 



in a cirole, with the arms pitched is 
the centre ; the- firea for cooking, ronihi 
which sit the swarthy natives, offer » 
curious picture to tliose who forthe lint 
time witness a scene so illustntirc 
of Southern and African customs.^ 

Semneh. — ^A short day and a halC or 
about 35 m., bevond Wadee Hailu 
are the village and cataract of Seamek 
where on either bank is a small bat 
interesting temple of the 3rd Thothmes. 

That on the eastern side oonagtB of, 
a portico, a hall parallel to it, extend-, 
ing across the whole breadth of the; 
naos, and one large and three small \ 
chambers in the hack part. It stsnda 
in an exteiisive court or enclosore 
surrounded by a strong crude-brick 
wall, commanding the. river, wfaioh 
runs below it to the westward. In tl»e^ 
portico was the tablet recording the 
conquests of Arounoph III. (given by 
the Duke, of Northumberland to tlie 
British Museum) ; and on the front of 
the naos, to which are two entrances, 
Thothmes lU. is making offerings to 
TotouOn, tlie god of Sfanneh, and to 
Kneph, one of the oontemplor dGitie& 
The name of Thothmes IL also oocuis 
in the hieroglyphics; and those of 
Amunoph II. and of the 3ril Osirtasen 
of the 12th dynasty, an anoestor of 
Thothmes, are introduced in another 
part of the temple. ^ 

That on the western bank, though W 
small, is of a more elegant plan, and 
has a peristyle, or corridor, supported 
by pillars on two of its sides ; out to 
cross the river it is necessary to pot 
up with a ruder raft than the paeUm, 
by which Strabo was carried over to 
PhilsB, being merelv formed of logs of 
the d&m palm, lashed together, and 
pushed forward by men who swim 
behind it 

This building only consists of ooa 
chamber, about 30 ft by 11, with aa 
entrance in frunt and another on the 
W. side, opposite whose northern jamh, 
instead of a sqAare pillar, is a polygonal 
column, with a line of hieroglyphioB, 
as usual, down its central face. Chi the 
pillars king Thothmes IIL is repre* 
sented in company with Totoaua end 
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other deities of the temple ; and, what 
is Tery remarkable, his ancestor Osir- 
tasen III. is here treated as a goil, and 
is seen presenting the king with the 
emblem of life. On the front wall is a 
tablet in relief, with the name of Ames, 
the first, and of Tiiothmes II., the 
fourth, Pharaoh of tlie IStii dynasty ; 
and mention is made of the city of 
Thebes. But this tablet has been de- 
faced by the hieroglyphics of another 
cut in intaglio over it, apparently by a 
Remescs.' 

At the upper end of the naoe is a 
sitting statue of gritstone, with the 
emblems of Osiris, iutcndtd perhaps 
to represent the king O^irtasen. 

Etich temple stinds within the 
crude-brick walls of a strong fortre^ 
from which we learn many secrets of 
the Egyptian system of fortification at 
that early period; and an inscribed 
tablet at the western fort tells us that 
tiiis was made the frontier of Egypt 
in the reign of the third Otdrtasen. 
Here the defences are very remark- 
able; and they present not only the 
lofty wiiUs and square towers of Egyp- 
tian fortresses, but the scarp, ditch, 
counterscarp, and glucis, partaking of 
the character of more recent works. 
The traces of a stone causeway show 
that a road led to the summit of the 
liill on which it standi^, and the water- 
gate, in this and in the eastern fort, 
proves firom its position that these forts 
were intended against an enemy ftom 
the south, and not against the Shep- 
herd invaders of Egypt. 

Below, on the E. side, falls the 
Nile, through a naiTow passage be- 
tween tlie rocks that impede its 
course; and just below the platform 
on which the eastern temple stands 
are several early hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions, recording the rise of the Nile 
diuing the reign of Amun-ih-he III., 
the fifth king of the 12th dynasty— the 
supposed founder of the lisbyrinth — 
and the Moeris to witom Egypt was 
indebted for the celebrated li&e called 
after him, and other- works connected 
with the irrigation of Egjrpt. From 
them, too, and from various indica- 
tions of the former level of tlie Nile, 
to the 8. and N. of Senmeh, we 



learn that the inundation rose at that 
period considerably higher throughout 
Etluopia than at the present day ; and 
the highest record of the inundation 
in the time of Araun-in-he is 27 ft. 8 in. 
above tlie g^atest rise of the Nile at 
the present time, which was in 1848. 
It was in 1849-5U that I first ob- 
served those inscriptions, which had 
already been discovered by Dr. Lep- 
sius. I then examined the deposit 
of the river from Seroneh to beyond 
Gebel Berkel, and, having found that 
the inundation in those ages extended 
&r over the plains in Etluopia (which 
arc now above the reach of the highest 
rise of the Nile), it was sufficiently 
obvious that some barrier had given 
way below Semneli, which had let 
down the Nile and occasioned this 
great change in its level tiiroughout 
Ethiopia. Tracing it, therefore, on my 
return through Nubia, I found, 1^. that 
the river had formerly run through 
the plain on the east of Asouan (where 
a later torrent gave me a section of 
the old deposits of the river) ; 2p. that 
the temple of Ombos stood on a plain 
of alluvial soil: and 8^ that ami- 
lar remains of the Nile deposit were 
traceable as far as Silsilis. But they 
continued no farther ; and this at once 
decided the question respecting the 
position of the barrier which once 
held up the Nile to that great height 
which enabled it annually to flood the 
plains of Ethiopia ; and whose disrup- 
tion left those plains unwatered by the 
inundation. 

Tiie period when this fall of the 
rocks at Silsilis took place may be 
fixed between the beginning of the 
18th dvnasty and the reign of the 
fourth king of the 13th, who mentions 
the rise of the Nile in his 3rd year 
at the western fort of Semneh; or 
rather the reign of the sixth king of 
the 13th, one of the early Sabacos, wnose 
statue is found at Argo, that island 
being below the level of the old inun- 
dation; and as the 18th immediately 
followed the 13th dynasty, it may have 
happened about the 17th century B.a 

Fatal as tl)is catastrophe was to the 
once rich and well-watered plains of 
Ethiopia, which were thus sudden^ 
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depTJTed of tlie beneflti of the anniwl I 
in imitation, its eSect on Egypt woa 
inniiitntarj, nnd khs eonflned to the I 
IknilBimmHlintcly below Si Imlii, which I 
were Bubmer^d nnd toni up bjr tlie 
bllin^ IDDBS of water; and thU mij 
explain the >:ingiilar fiirt of one of ihe 
most renutrkiible changeB that erer 
look place in so large a rivtT having 
been UQnoticed even in the scanty 
annaU of Manetho. (Bee pp. 898, 
M8. 409.) 

The ruiiiB of Semnth are anppoent 
to mark Ihe sits of TaBitia, or of 
Aeina ; and we may perhapa tmcR 
in the hieroglyphics the name of the 
ancient town, calleil in ^yptian To- 
losha; nnles this be a geneml ap- 
pellation of the country, Including 
Bemneh, Aboo-Simbel, and their yi- 
cinity, and related to the Coptic name 
Bthaush or Ethiopia. If Ptolemy is 
to bo truated, Taiilia waa on the west 
dde of the river, and Pnoupa oppo- 
site it on the cast, as he plaoea both 
JD Utitnde22^; so tLat Semueh uiuy 



To thoee who inquire whetliia' tte< 
need pass beyond Philn, I anavB 
Uiat Nnbia is well worthy of a riuL i 
only to witneea the nnparallelfd r&M 
oftlieeitcriorof Aboo-SimbeL Beynd 
this there is nothing but tlie view d 
the BeooDd Cataiact, which it il at 
well to Bee if the time can be eutlj 
spared. At all eyenta, Aboo-Sisdiri 
will amply repay the traTcIler who 
objvct ia to take a rapid glance of 
Egyptian architecture ; while the idI>- 
quat7 eaonot fail to be pleaaed witb 
tlie eiaminaljon of the historical pic- 
tureB in the acnlptum of the iniimt, 
which he will find great aatirfbrtJoB 
in comparing with similar enbjecti it 
Thebes 

For the niins above Semoeb I refa 
the reader to Mr. HoakioBB ' Ethio- 
pb,' and to M. Cnillaild'a * Joarac^ 
to Mcroc and ita Vicinity.' 



u5Dt l«)wii!. dBrinB Ihe 
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Ab^y site of an old town at, 269. 

Ababdeh deaeri. 385. Arabfl» 252, j88. 195. 40a 

A baton, 40?, 408. 

Abbaaide dynasty. 26. 

Aboo*ABpefl, mounds at, 271. 

Aboo-Girgeb, ruins near. 269 To Hloleb, 271. 

Aboo-Honoea, uld church ai, 287. 

Abooklr, <jn. 

Aboo Blaodoor bill, near Rueetta. 98. 

Abooroaith. pyramid of, 182. 

Abooaabel colleges and schools^ 154. 

Abooseer moAnds, 210^ 266. 

Abooseer, pyratntds of, i8j. 

Aboo^fmbel, IntereKting remains at, 42$. Rains 
of a Christian church in the vicinity of, 425. 

Abooteeg, |oa 

Abvdua. road to, joo. Description of, jta 
Roadd from, to the Ureat Oasis, 31 1. 

Abyssinian primate sent in chains 228. 

Acanthus grove near Abydus, 109, jii. 

Acanthus groves near Mndmur, 290. 

Acanthus groves in the neighbourhood of Sok- 
k&ra, 186. City of, x86, 189, 190, 265. 

Acoris, 274. 

Alia, 209. 

Akhmim, or Ekbmim. J05. 

Akhsheed dynasty, 29. 

Alabaster quarry, 69, 251, 278, 291, 292, joi. 

Alabastron, 278, 291. 

Alexander, tomb of, 8f. 

Alexaxdbia, 67. Custom-bouse — Caw&88 — 
Donkey-drivers, 69. Character of the houses, 
69. Hotels — Servants — Boats, 70. Requl- 
•itea for the journey to Cairo, 7a History 
oft 70. Plan or, and description of the build- 
ingBi74. library, 77. Museum— Csesarium, 
8a Sampeum. 82. Panium — Gymnasium, 
8|. Monuments, 84. Ancient remains, 85. 
Pompey's Filler. 86. Catacooibs^ 88. Ruins, 
89. Site and importance, 80. Trade. 90. 
Inhabitants, 90. Climate — Lake Mareoiis 
— Canals, 92. Porte —Gates — WaUs — Oid 
Docks, 9). Mosks, 94. Amusemeuta, 95. 



Arsenal, 95. To Ulerasycamlnon, 259. 
lezandria to Cairo, through the Delta, 99. 
By western bank, 99. By the Nile, 99^ By 



rail, T07. To Roeetta, 95. To Atfeh. 99. 
AU. Mohammed, la See Mohammed Alt 
Alluvial deposit, old, 398. 400, 402, 408,409, 429 
Almanac of the 4th century, 415. 
Amrada,4ix. 

Ammaweeh, house of (Ommiades), 25. 
Ammon. Oa^is oi; 2^-2ii. 
Aman-To6nkh, or Todnh, 305t j6j, J72. 
Anasdeh, Heradeopolii, 268. 
Ancient remains of Alexandria, 8$. 
Animals well represented, 164. 171. 
Antanalsi names written over, 282. 



BABABBAS. 

AntinoS, ruins of. 284. Extrnt, 285. V.u'im 

and lombe in the vicinity, 286. 
Antiquities at Cairo, 1 14. 
Antirhodos, island of, 81. 
Aphrodltopolis, Atfegh. 265. 
Apbrodltopolis, Itfoo, J02. 
Apis, temple of, 190. Court of, 190. 
Apis tombs and steLap, 18). 
Apls-Osiris, or Sarapls, 82, 184. 
Anib bridges near the pyramids, iSz. 
Arab trlb». 252. 

Arabic and English vocabulary, 44-66. 
Arabic character first used. 29. 124. 
Arch, early use of the, x8o, 185, 186, :87, 147, 

J50, j6o, 161. 191. 
. pointed, 27, 10, J2, 41, 121. 125. 126, 145. 

401.408. 

, pointed, with a horeeshoe spur, 127, i^t. 

, imitation uf the, 280. 

, per.t-roof, 164, 166. 

— r, lyntnd horaciiboe, rare in Egypt, 12?. 
Arrows tipped with stone for tlie chase, 281. 

J64. 

with metal points for war. 364. 

ArainoS, ancient canal of, 194, 191. City uf. 2 ^ . 

Art, Ef^tlan, 171. 

Ashmoon, 215. 

A8l6ogee, 215. 

Assaseef, tomtae of the, 161. 

Asouan. 400. Palms and datos> of, *\o\ To 

Derr. 41 1. 
Astronomical ceilings, J|), l$6. yjo. 
Atf(6^ Apbrodltopolis, 2^. 
Atfeh, 98, 1 01. 
Athanasius, letter of, j&j. 
Atin-re-Bakhan, 200, 292, |2o, 359, J78. 
Atreeb, Benba el Asal, 209. 
AthribLi, or CrocoJilopoUs, y>i. 



Hmhmyn, rock-temple. 272. 

Babel-el-Maiideb, straits of, 411. 

Babylon, Egj-ptian, 144. 

Bagdad fonn<kd, 26. 

Bahartte Memlooks, Sultans, or Kings of V;sy\>X, 

Bahr-belarme ravine, 262. 
Rahr el Ablad and Bahr el Azrck, 420. 
Bahr el Faigh, or Bohr-bela ma, ajow 
Bahr Yooeef, 291. 

Baiooda desert, alluvial deposit on the, 409. 
B«do6ra, J12. 
Ball, game ot, 282. 
BalliLs, 119. 
Ball£8ijara,}i9. 
BalUt, 247. 
Balaam plants, 154. 

Bonlbraa, the modern Nubians, extent of the! r 
country, 4x1. 
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BAQDEES. 

Barrage of ihe Nile, 105. 

Basona, 102. 

BAtha at Cniro. ijx. 

Bath4 of Cleopatra. 88. 

Batba, remains of, at El Hammaiiitiii the Fyoom, 

Battie-dcenes at the Memnonlnm. Ijit )?!• At 
Medeenet Haboo. 142. At Luxor, 172. At 
KAmuIcjTQ. Ai KaUit»hee,4i7. At Derr. 
41a. At Aboo-Sinibel, 426. 

Bayt el Wellv*. 417. 

Baxaars at Cairo. i|i. 

Bebayt-el-Hngiir. 211. 

Beer el Inglees. j82, |8J. 

Beggars in KKypt. 267. 

Beggam, Chi^tiaa water*. 272. 

Betineaa, 27a 

BelUys. iy6, 194. 

BelUaneh.|ii. 

Belzoni'ii tomb at llicbca of Sethi I.. 251. 

Bcnha el Assal. 209. 

B«d1 Adee. 29$. 

Beni Hanan. grotloet of, 278-28I. 

Beni Mohammed el Kofour. painted grottoes 
near. 295. 

Ben{80o«< 266. To Hloifh, 267. 

Beooob, 212. 

Benoweet, J02. 

Berhera,4ii. 

Berenice, |86b 

Berahoom, 208. 209. 

Beehmdy, ruined town of, 247. 

Biahmoo, ruina at, 214. 

Bibbeb. mounds and oonrent at, 268. 

Blggeh, 404. Island of, 408. 

Biggig obelisk. 215. 

Blrket el Hag. 154. 

Btrket el Kom, 218. 

Birket Gbuttis 101. 

Birket Haboo. {46. 

Bishareeh, gold-mines of the, 185. 

BishariSh tribe of Arabs, some aooount of, 388. 

Blacks, Oasis of the, 246. 

Boat«, ancient Egyptian, described, J91. 

Boats of the Nile, 114. Hire of, 2, 1 14^1 18. 

Booayb in Nubia, 395. 

Boolitk. 106. 

Biiosh. 266. 

Brangeb, mounds at, 268. 

Breccia Verde quarries, |8], 184. 

BrlckmakeiSk but not Jews, J69. 

Broombel mounds. 266. 

Brace's, or the Harper^s tomb, at Thebes, 255. 

BubaflUs, 221. 

Ballflghts at Meropbta, 193. 

Barlal-place of tlie Jews^ 262. Of Apis, 184. 

Bush, burning-, 20). 

Buairis village. i8|. 

Bussateen village, 262, 

Bjad£3i village, 287. 



Cmdl's court at Cairo. 142. 

Cnisars, names of the, 24. 

GRsar's camp near Alexandria, 9f . 96. 

Cairo founded. 29. Hotels. 109. Howes, rti. 
Servants, xi i. Homos — Asses — CiuTiAgi'd, 
112. Llbrarlea, ii|. Nelffhbourh<x)d. lit. 
"-^ta. 114. Ulstoiy oi; 12a The Citadel, 



CONVENTS, 

12X. Oriental character of, 122. Moslcsi2T 
Tombs. 1 28. Fountains — Ralaoea — Stref u 
ifo. CdCiSs— Baths— Slave Market — ^Bsaa*r% 
131. Quarters— Walls —Extent, nj. C^a 
114. Gales^ AntlquitleB,ii4. PopaUtioa- 
Festivals and Sights, 13$- The Majglamn, 1 ;•. 
Institutions ^iutenial sdministratioik, 141 
Cadi's court 141- Excursions 141-191. t 
Sues, 191. To Mount Sinai. 107. To ^pi. 
ao^ To Ilamletta. 208. To Mensalrh a j 
Tanls. 21$. To BubaaUs» PhartMeihoa. «r 
TanSs, 22a To the Natron lake^ rzu T 
the Oasis of Ammon, 2|o. To the Fj9f<r 
2||. To the Uttle Oasis, 24i>24f. To Vr 
Great Oasis and Oasis of Dokhleh, 241. 24' 
247-250. To the Convents of St. Antooj as^ 
St. Paul in the eastern Desert, 252. To fies» 
sooef. 26r. ) {See Old Cah^ 

Caliphate in Asia, end of. J4. In H^g^pt, cod 
ot,4o. 

Caliphs and Sultans, list of the. 2$ •4a. 

Oallpfas. tombs of the, 128. i }i. 

Canal of Cairo, cutting of the, 1 17. 

Gsnal of llahmoodeSh, too. At Csln>, lu. <> 
Arsino^, 194. Of Moos, 210, 221. (jteSoet 

Candace, tjueen, 424. 

Cknopua, 97. 

Caravans from Dar-Foor (Dsr-forX 250. 

Csrehemish. and conquests of the l^gypliaB^ 

in. 

Carioaturr, penchant of the E^nrptians fcr, 17c. 

Catacombs at Alexandria, 88, 95. 

Cataracts of the Nile, 404. Second. 427. 

Causeway at the pjramids, i8a 

Ceilings of tombs, painted devices on, 197. 

Cheops. pjrramLl oC 164. 

Cheren, loi. 

Chinese, boat with safl like that of th«. 278. 

Christiain church, old. at Ermcnt, ^89. 

^-— ^— martyns j J8,' 190. 

remains, 241. 249, 2Jk 277, 278, 186 

287, 291, 294. 299, 105. Jj3, 167. J82, 4c?>.4i; 

421.425.427- 
Christians, formerly In Et^Tpt and Nuhia. 29« 

415, 422, 427. 
Chronological Table of the king40f I^gyp^ *^24 
Church, very early, in a quarry near AU* 

Honnes, 287. 
Churches, 268. I04. J05, 3i9> nU Il8» H'* ^46. 

J89, 191. 
— — , position of early, jsj. 
Cleopatra, baths of, 88. 
Cleopatra's portrait at Dondcra. iif. 
Coins. Cnflc, 25. 
College of Derwishes, X49. 
Colossi of Thebes, ll5> 4lo- 
Colossus on a sledge (erroneo os ly called of B 

Benheh), 287. 

t a recumbontk in temple of Ptbah. 190. 
Coloura. or paints, of the Kgypliaiis, ^96^ 
Contra Latron. temfAe at. 19c. 
Convent or monastery of Oebel e' Tayr. 171 
■ ■ of Mount Sinai, 202. Of Goi^rgil^ 109. 

— — . the oldest at Ksni. joo. 

Convents or monasteries near Antfax>C 287. 

■ near Negideh. i2a 
of St Antony and St. I^ul, ?52. (V 

the Natron lakes. 225. Of Boosh, aM. 
, other, ¥44, a4?.a6a, a66, 268, 296^187, 

29l» a94* 109* M>. i4h 14» 190. 
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OONTEirrB. 

Convents, nomber oi; in lEgypi, tiB, 

. Bed and White, |o2-]o$. 

in L of TAbenna, ii j. 

Coptic patriarcb, 227, 267. 

Ooptoa. jiQ. 

CoptoB to hesreake, road froni, }85-j8'2. 

Copto bare a table, not an altar, 287. 

Oorooation ceremony at Thebes, 142. 

Cranes winter in Ethiopia, 287. 

Crocodile mnmmles, 295. Power of the Ten^- 

rites over crocodiles, 117. Characteristics of 

the crocodile, J17. Sacred, 240^ ioj. 
Crocodiles, N. limit o( 28 j. 
Crooodilopolls» 214, 240, jo^, 19a 
Cmsaders in Egypt, 94, 102, 21 j. At the Red 

Sea, 205, 206. 
Coflc character, 29. 
Curd dynasty, 32. 

Cosh, ** Ethiopia," name of, 417, 418. 
Corions tomb^ illiutratiTe of the manners sod 

customs of the Egyptians, j68. 
QyoopoUs, 271. 
QyptfoB, 2x6, 214. 



IfKbod t«mple, 41 i. 

Dskfaleh. Oasis ot 246. ftiiits-Oharacter of 

the inhabitants, 248. 
Dakkeb, temple of, 419. 
Dallas, 266. 
Damanhoor, 99. 
Damietta, 21 1. 

beaieged by the Crusaders. |2, II. 94, 

21 1. 
DarootO:ihmoon, 293. 
Daroot e' Shereef. 291. 
Dashdor, pyramids ot 1 86. 
Dates in drums at Keneh, |i8. 
of Sfewah, 2|X. or the Little OasLs 244. 

Of Asouan. 401. Of Ibreem, 401. 41 2. 
Davtea, OoloneU extracts from his 'Hintd to 

T^aveUer^' 184. 
Dayr Byid village. 267. 
Dsyr el Bahree temple, 149. 
Di^ el Medceoeh temple, 148. 
DiQT (MK G* Dayr. and Den), 
Defterd&r Bey, ixi, 185. 
Delta, the, 2i|. Provinces of, 214. 
k apex, or S. end. of the, 105. 
Dendera, rounded stones from the opposite 

deeertnear. 117. 

i temple of, |i|-|i6. 
Dendoor, temple of. 418. 
Derb el Hafr 192. 
Derb e' Russafa, |8|. 
Derb e' Tarabecn, 192. 
Der6w, 4001 
Derr, or Dayr, capital of Nubia, 422. To Aboo- 

Simbel and Wadee Halfeh, ^21. 
Dcrwishes, college of. 149. Their dance, 150. 
Desert, Journeys in the, 191 to 208, 221 to 211. 

24c to 255, 181 to 188. 
D«88o6lcfl6te at, 102. 2Xi. 
IHm^y, ruins at, in the Fyoom, 217. 
Diocletian, inscription of time of, 141, 427. 
Diodonis, 148, etpauim, 
Dioqpolis Parva, ruins o^ |i|. 
Distance from the wa to the Cktaradi, 409. 
Dog and cat mummies, 271. 2^ 



EPITAPHS. 

Do0i, more than one breed in ancient E^ypt, 

271. 
DogsofEgyptklX2. 

/>da»-trees, Thebsn pahais, the firsts 291. 
Doosh, temple of, 251. 
Doric column, prototype of the, 279, 4x7. 
/)diek at CWro, X17. 
Draughts, game o( 282. 14a 
Drawing, excellence of, 154, 171. 
Drawings, coloured, illustrative of the agrieal- 

tnral pUTBuits of the early Egyptians, 191. 
Druses, sect of the, |o, 125. 
Dwarfs, 282. 
Dynasties of the Egyptian Idngs, xx-19. 



Ebrasj 294. 

E' Dsyr, Oiristlan village, 287. Temple of, 190. 

Gdfoo temples, 191, 194. Marsh or lake near. 

Eel (the phagnu) represented, 28x. 

Egg ovens at Qeezeh. 158. 

Efi^t, season for vislUne^ x. Time required. 2. 
Requisites for travelling in. xvili, I, xio. 
Mode of living, end diseases of thecountnr, 5. 
Dress— Presents to dvil functionaries— Pass- 
ports— Money, 7, 8. Weights and measures, 
9. Post-oflBce, xo. Population — Revenue, 
xa Chronological Table of the Ungs of, xi- 
24. General expenses in, xi. XX4-X20. 

Egypt, Upper, 296. Denominations of the towns, 
257- Ancient divisions, 257. 

Egyptian boats, description of andent, 191. 

Egyptian temples, 259- 26X. 

Eiielthyia^ nnns at, 192. Grottoes at, 191. 

Kkhmim, or Akhmim, 105. 

El Akaba, 205. 

El Areeshi, 208. 

El Beerbeh mounds, |io. 

El Bersheh, 288 ($ee Colossus). 

El Dooknesra, grotto at. 42 f . 

El Eghayta, wells of. |8|. 

El Gberek, 219. 

El HammAm, 217. 

El Hamra, i8|. 

El Harelb, 294. 

El Haybee, ruins at, 269. 

£1 Hays. Oasis ot 245. 

El HeUdi. 191. 

ElKab.192. 

El KiiMk village, 119. 

El Kasr. 141. 

El Kays, mounds at. 271. 

El Khanka, 154. 

El Khimh, town of, 248. 

El KhanO), ruins at, 431. 

El Khow&bid mounds, 299. 

£1 Ko6la pyramid, 191. 

£1 Kosssyr on the Nile, 29J. (•?«« KoiHayr.) 

El Misarah, 261. 

El M6dmur, mounds at, 299. 

El Muktala, 102. 191, 194. 

El Muggreh plain. 192. 

Bephantine, island of, 401. 

Eloth. 205. 

EmMU)eb,99. 

Emerald-mines of Gebel Zabtlra, 187. Andent 
road from Contra Apollinopolis to, 187. 

English and Arabic vocabulary, 41-66. 

Epitaphs at Asouan. 401. 

V 
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E BAAINEH. 

E' Baaineh, or Baaineh, joo, jo2. 

K* Rahmaneiih. 102. 

Ergamenes, King of Ethiopia, 419. 

Ermtnt, antiquity of, }2$, ;88. 

Erment temple, 389. 

E' Sbe'kh Sbenedeen, moands at, }ox. 

£* Shdrafa t«>wn, jiol 

Een^. road to, 25 1. Temple of, pjo. 

Ethiopia, 410-4x1, 429. 

^1 Queen or, coming in her chariot to 

Egypt, 164. 
Etko, 97. 

Eunofttna^ port of, at Alexandria, 81. 
Examination, points requiring, 41. 
Excursiona from Cairo, X4I-157. From Medec- 

neh, 2J5. To Behnesa, 270. From Glrgeh 

to Abydus, ico. 
Expenses of the Journey to C^pt, xl. 
Expenacs of the Journey In ii^ygpt, xi, 1 14, xi8, 

120. 
Exion-Oebcr, 206. 

I*arafreh> Oasis of, 146. 

Faraa, or Farras, 427. 

Filr^ J98. 

Farshoot, JX2. 

Fatemlte dynasty, 28. 

Ferfiyg temple and diurcli, 427. 

Feshn, mounds of, 168. * 

Festivals at Cairo, 13$. 

F@tes at Tanta, 214. (See Dessook.) 

Figures in squares, 353, J99* 

Fons Tn^anus, 254. 

Fooah, 101. 

Foreign kings of Egypt (see Stranger kings), 178. 

Fort at Abydus, jii. 

Fort at el mybee, 269. 

Ifort at Hleraconpolis, jor. 

Foriiflcatlon. system of Egyptian, 269, 192, 421, 

42Q. 
Fos»ll remains, 156, x8i. 
Fossil ^'ood, 156, 192, 229. 
Fountains at Cairo, 1 jo. Of Che Sun, 154. Of 

Moaea, 200. 
Fow, mounds at, jo2, |i}. 
France, route through, and expenses, xi. 

Steamers from, to I'lgypl and Syria, xli. 
Frescoes at Thebes, Roman, 17 3. 
Funeral ceremonies at Zowyct el Myit^en, 277* 
-^— ^ in the J heban tombs, jUt. 

310, 
Fyoom, the, X9X. 
— — , route to the, 2Ji. 

Oamllle^ ruins of a temple at* 414. 
6am6Ia, |2ol 

Gates of the kings. Thebes, 14V • Of Cairo, 128. 
Oaza, 208. 

Gkbel Aboofayda, 293. 
Oebel Att&ka, 193. 

Oebel e' Dokhan, porphyry quarries of, 254. 
Gebel e' Rossfiss, lead-mines of, J87. 
Oebel e' Tajrr, 273. 
Oebel el Fate6reh, 2$4. 
Oebel Mokutrum, 150. 
Oebel el Mukutiub, 201. 
Gebel Shekh Embarak, 2^9. 
>1 Shekh UereMee. joi. 

Zabdra, emerald-mlncs of, 187. 



HOWAWEEBH. 

Gebel e' Zajt, 251. 

Geeseh, egg ovens at, X58. 

Geergdi or Glrgeh, J09. 

Gemele^, 2x6. 

George, St, converted into a Moslem nantPTi, 
268, J0|. 

Gerf HMsityn, 418. 

Gertaasee, 41^ 

Gibbon, the historian, 79, 8;, 90, 298. 

Glrgeh to Abydus, 109. To Kaien, 311. 

Glsr el AgDos, 271, 291, 296. 

Glassblowera, J65. 

Glass-house, ancient, at Natron lakes, 224. 

Gloves, ancient, 368. 

Gold-mines of the Blshar6^ 185. 

Goldsaneh, 272. 

Gow, jco. 

Gow el Gharbeeh. joi. 

Granite, imitation ot 28& 

— — — sculptures, in relirt 211, 3$%. 

— quarries of Gebel Fatoereh, 254. In 
the nelghbourhoud of Asouan, 402. 

Great Oasis, the, 241, 250. Objecu of Interest 
in, 25a Roads from Abydus to, jii. 

Great pyramid, description of, 164. 

Great temple at Mede^net Htfboo^ J99. At 
Kamak, 374. 

Grottoes at Hasanh. 263. At Kmn Abroar, 
278. At Benl Hassan, 278. At E* Dayr 
(called of El Ber&heh), 288. At I«bayil« and 
Tel el Amima, 291. At Beni Mohanmicd 
ElKofo6r,295. At 81001,297. AtK'Raaineh 
and Gow, joo. At Oebel Shekh Here^dee, jox. 
At Howaweeffh, ioS. At Kasr E* Syad, 31 u 
At Dendera, JX7. At Hieraooopotli^ joi. At 
Eileithyias, J9J. At SUoilis. J95. 



e' Salam, 269. 
H£gaFSi1s!leh, 19$. 
Hamaths, dog mummies nt, 269. 
ffamr stone fur cooking utensils, J9X. 
Harbayt, 223. 
Harelb (see El Han Tb>. 
Haroun el Rashld, 26. 
Harris, Ut., 277, 287, 295, 296, sio, yio, iW, 

^J8a 194. J95, 406. 

Hasaaia, 421. 

Head of animals cfTerfd, J67. 

Heglra, the, note on, 2f. 

Hellopoli^ 15X. 

Ilelwan village, 264. 

Henneh, or LaKsottto, 4x2, 418. 

Hereedee, Shekh, |or. 

Heimonthls temple, i<!8. Old church at, {89. 

Herodotus, X05, etpatsim.. 

Heroopoltet X9$. 

Hleraconpolia, J91. 

HienuTcaminon. 421. 

Hieroglyphic tableta at Sarfibntel Kbidein. loi. 

Hieroglyphic inscriptions at Wadee T<kMi^ 202. 

Historlou sculptures at Kamak. 179. At ll«^ 

de^et Hiiboo, ]4i. (See Battie-Bonies.) 
History of Cairo, 12a 
Horses of Egypt, 112. 
Hotels at Alezandrta, 69. 

at Cairo, X09. 

How, Diesis parm, 313. 
Howira Arabs, 112. 
HowAwcesh grottocM, |o8. 
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IBBEEH. 

Ibreem, 411. 

Ichneumoo, worehip of the, 268. 

lUahoon pTrainid, 241. 

InacripUou of Atbaaaslua, 167. 

on Pompey's pillar, 86. In the d^- 

9ext of Mount Sinai, kxx At Moont Sinai, 
202. At Tehneh, 274. At Tel el Amtfma. 
292. At AthrlUbs, ^34. At Klfhmim, |o6. 
At Dendera, J15. In the breccia, quAiriea, 
184. At Ombofl, ^90. At fhilffi, 407. At 
Dabod, 414. At KaUbabee, 416. At Uftk- 

' keh, 419, 420. At Aboo-SlmbeX 426. 

Innda, nae of the tenn, 182,402. 

Iron and steel use of, 1*79. 

Irrigation, mode of, in l^ubia, 4x2. 

IsbagrdaiMi. 

lBi0» temple ot in the iaUnd of Pbiltt. 406. 

Island of Elephantine. 401. Of Sehilyl, 404. Of 
FhilK,405. Of BiggBh, 408. 

Ismail Bey, wall of, 262. 

lament in the Oasis, rulDS at 247. 

lament el Bahr, monnds at, 267. 

Israelito, pasaage of the, 19J. 

lifoo, J02. 

Ivy and the PeH^Ioea. J55. 



JFewil (see Bridanakers, Onion), "ndna of 

tile/' in the Fyoom, 2i9. 
Jowph'a Wdl. 121. 

Jowney to ikypt, preparations for, zviii. 
Joomey in Egypt, requisites for th^, xviii, j, 

119. 
Journey in the Desert, requisites for the, 198, 

242. 
Journey to and in Egypt* expenses of the, xi, 

X14. 1x8, X19. 



Kftfr. Makfoot, 234. 

KaUb8bee.4X¥. 

KaIam6on, in the Oasis, 247. 

Kariodn, loi. 

Kamak, 12 j. Great temple at, j 74. 

Karrawee, loi. 

Kasr AIn e' Zayto, 25a 

Kaar el Ainee, 149. 

Kasr el Gu&ylih, 25a 

Kaare'Syid. ji|. 

Kao- Kharoon, ruins at, 2i8. 

Kenefa, jx8. To Thebes, ii8. To Kossayr, 

382. 
Ke(n6Saor Kenaee tribe, 411. 
Khamsin wiiidd, season of, Pentecost. 2. 
Kbai]seb, Wah cl. or Great Oasis, 248. Objects 

of interott in, 248. Great temple of, 249. 
Klnpi of li^pt, Chronok^cal Table of, 11-19. 
Kings, ooDtemporary, 11. 12, 360, j88. 
Kings, Tombs of the; 15 1. 
Kobfc. C<ipto*t J19. 

KoUJm mountains, 194. Town, 194. 
Koni Ahmar, 269, 278. J91. Tomoa at, 278. 
Kom Ayr mounds, 191. 
Komel Aawed, 18 1. 

Kom el Uettin (Thebes), 334. . 

Kom Ombo. 198. 

Kom Wes^m, ruins in the vicinity of, 215,237. 
Koomeh Ciliebes), j2j. Temple at Old, 326. 
Koomet Murraee (Thebes), tontbs of, jbj. 
Koortee, 421. 



MEDIGINEB. 

Koos, 12a 

Koos-kam, 300. 

Korayn dates, 102. 

Koa«ayr, arrival from India at, 384. To the 

Nile. 384. 
Kossayr, Old, 254. 
KosBeSh. 294. 
Koetamnen, 419. 



Kiab/rinth^ 217, 24a 

Lake Mareotis, 92. Moeris, 235. Menzalefa, 

2x7. 
Latopolis, Stne, J90. 
Lead-mines of Gebel e' Koss^ 387. 
Lekhmas, mounds in the vicinity ot, X05. 
Lepsius, bilingual stone described by Dr., 220. 
Letopolis, IQX. 
Library at Cairo, 11;. 
Library of Alexandria. 77. 
Libyan hills, 191. 

Limestone, use ot undeivronnd, 349, J197. 
Limestone qnarrfea of Miisar4h, 26;. >Iear 

Shekh Hassan, 271. At Wadee e* Dayr, 272. 

Near Sooadee. 278. At Shekh Tlniuy, 284. 

Near Isbayda, 291. Near Abydus, iii. Ntar 

Dendera, J17. 
Lincoln's bm Fields, area o^ auf^MMed tn be that 

of the Great I^rramid. 170. 
Lionorlce grows in the Oasis, 244. 
Usht, Pyramids of, 265. 
Little Oasis, the; 24J. Fruits, 244. Inhabit- 
ants, 24$. 
Living, and diseases, in Egypt, 5. 
London to Alexandria, 67. 
Lcmis IX. (St), jj, 34. 
Lotus capitals, fhU-blown, 278, jQp. 
Lowbgeh wine, in the Oasis, 244. 
Luxor, obelisks of, 172. 
LyoopoUs, John of, 298. 



MaaaEee road. 192. Arabs. 292. 

Maibdeii, crocodile-mummy pits ol, V)$. 

Magidan, the, at Cairo, ij8. 

Maballet Dumaneh, 2x5. 

Maharraka, 421. 

Mahmoode3i canal, xoo. 

Malateeh, mounds at 269. 

Malta, description of, xiv. 

Malta, curious ruins near Crendi in, rvl. 

Man&loot market-town, 295. 

Mangles and Irby, Captahw, 288, 427. 

Mankabctt 296. 

Manna of the Israelites, 199. 

Manao6ra, 21 3. To Menzaleh, 215. 

Mareotis, lake, 92. 

Mariette, M., fc6, 184, 220, iii, 317, 194. 

Mark, body of St, taken to Venice, 94. 

Masarah quarries, 26}. 

Matar^eh, JJdiopoliSt 151. 

Matareeh, 217. 

Maydoou moundi^ 265. 

MedamOt, 321. 

Medeeneh town, 2|J. Excuralona from, 2;$. 

I'o Benisooef, 240. 
Medeeneh, ruins of ArsindS near, 287. 
Medeinet Hiboo, temples. 338-339. 
Medicines in figypt xvili, 5. 

u 2 
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MBKKBBAS. 

Mekkeeas, or NUometer, of Old Cairo In laUmd 

of Roda, 146. 
Mellawee, 290. 
Memlook dynasties, i6-4a 
Memlooks oonqaered by Sultan SeUm, 154. 
Memlooks, tombs of the, 128, 129. 
Mcmnon, the vocal, }}$. 

' , tomb of, J56. Palace nH, jio. 
— "— « being given to Amunoi^ IIL, proba- 
ble reason of the name, 318. 
Memnoninm, 128. Description, 128. Plan of 

the, iia Scalptures, iji. Great Hall, jjj. 

Ruins in the vicinity ot JJ4. 
Memphis, 71, 186. Templea of, 189. Deities 

of, 180. 
Menes, dyke of, x88, 26$. 
Menoof, 99. 

Mensh6eh. extensive mounds at |o8. 
Menaaldi, 216. Canal, 2X|. Qrperus on Its 

banks. 216. Ferries. 216. Neighboorttood, 

2x6. To San, or Tanis, 2X'7. 
• Metoobis, ruins of, 98. 
MetlUmra, 278. 

Minieh, 276. To Sioot, 277. Cemeteiy of. 277. 
Minlet el Kumh, 221. 
Mlniet e' Geer, mounds of^ 268. 
Minlet Sil8e£i. 216. 
Mlshte, mounds at, joi. 
Mil e' Nassiirah, 215. 
Atit-Fires, 215. 

Mitrahenny mounds, 187, 264. 
Mceris, lake. 2J5. 
Moes, canal of. 2 to, 221. 
Mohammed Ali, family of, xo. 
Moileh, valley of, 24;. 
Money, and ooin«, in Egypt, 8. 
Monolith at Qow, 301. At Tel-et-Mai, 2x5. At 

Koos, 370. At Phite. 406. 
Mons Pentedactylua, 187. 
Morgoee, ruins at, 411. 
" Moses, fountain of,*' 20a 
Mosk of Amer, at Old Cairo, 14J. At Asooan, 

401. 
Mosk of Soltan Hassan, great, j6, X26. 
Moeks at Alexandria, 94. At Oairo, 12 j. 
Mount Sinai, Instructions for a Jonm«y to, X97. 

Inscriptions at, 2cx>. Convoat of, 202. To 

Kl Akaba, 205. 
Mummy-pits at Sakk^ra, 184. 
Myos Hormos, ruins at, 254. 

MakAy fountain of, 199. 

ini^e word ** Shoe '*}, 205. 

Napata. 410. 4x1, 419, 423, 424. 

Nations , or luoes, of mankiiid, the four, jjj, 

156. 
Natron called Hotem, 228. 
Natron in valley of Nile, 191, 191. 
Natnm lakes, X05, 22i. 
Naval fi^t, 144. 
Nizbeh ruins, aoa 
Necheaia, J87. 
Negtfdeh, J20. 

NioopoUs, near Alexandria, 95. 
Nfee^leh. 104. ^ 

Nile, Koaetta and Damletta branches, X09. Pi»- 

Insiac and Caxiopic brenohea^ X05. Sebennytic 

branch. 105. TIm Oataracts, 404. 
Nile, the, to Koasayr. i8j. Road ^rem, to Bei«- 
»o^ J87. 



PETRA. 

Nile, change of level of the. In EtliiopSa, r*^ 

402. 409, 429. 
Nile, rise of the bed ot and of tlie laixkd. iV 

Ji7. General &11 of, 405. 
Nilometer near Old Cairo, 146. 
NUometer, andoit, &t EUyhnntinei, 401, 4^ 

404. 
Nilometera, other. 148, x88, 264. 
Nishoo, HKMinds at, xoi. 
Nitria district, or Nitriotts, 128. 
Niiam, disciplined troops, 295. 
Nomes in Uie Delta. 214. 
Nomes of Egypt, 257. 
Nooba district, 411. 
Nubadfle, or Nobato^ 41 x, 416. 
Nubia, 410. Method uf irrigation in, 41a. 
Nubians, modem, w Baribi«a» extent of tli^- 

oountiy, 4it. 
Nummulile rock, 181, 29a 



Oasiii of Ammon, 2jo. 

Oasis, the Little, 241, 241. The OreAt. 241. 24'' 
Description of the Oases, 243. Springs In Ut 
Little Oasis, 244, 247. Character and purvnit.'^ 
of the inhabitants, 244. Oasis of the Black- 
246. OfDakhleh.246i. 

Obelisk of Usirtaaen at Heliopoll^ x^l. Obt- 
lisk near Blggig. 215. Obellska at Tants, 319 
At Alexandria, 85, 86^ 87. Once at Dayr ^1 
Babre^ Tbebea, j^o. Of Luxor, 17X C^ 
Kamaf, 17$, J76. la a quany %% Aaouaa 
402. Of niilee. 407. 

Old Kocvneh, temple-palace at, jtS. 

Old Cairo. X4J-X49. 

Om Baydah, in tte Oasis, ruhis a^ 2 Ji. 

Ombos, 318, J98, 429. 

Ommiade djnuty, 25. 

Onion, Jewish diy, 15$. 

Ophthalmia, treatment of, 6. 

Orpheus, orighi of his mystical ceremooiea, il^ 

Ommoonayn, 289. 

Osioot, or Sioot, 296. To Girgeh, 199. 

Osiris, temple of, X9a. Tomb of. jio, 40& 

Ovens for hatching eggs at Geeaeh, 158. 

Oxyrfaluchus, 2^ 271. 

Oxyrhhidiua wa, )8i. 



P»laeeii at Cairo. i|o. 

Pstai-tree capitals, 219, |ox. 

Palm-troes, old beams in form ct, 17}. jon. 

Pkhn-trees. wild, in Wadee Ry4n, 241. 

Palm or d^e-trees taxed, 244, 422. 

Pslm-wlne, 244. 

I'ahna, llieban, 293. Of Asooan and Ibrecffi 

40i. 
Pampanis village, JI8. 
Panopulia, 105. 
Papa, or Papi (Apappos), 201. vjt, 1^ ayp. 

JH I9>> 197- 
Papyri, false, |2|. 

Papyrus, 2x6. 229. 
Paai^rts in Egypt. 8. 
, Pathyris and Pathros. 124. 
Peasants, Christian, 287, joj. 
IVIulum, 207, 2x7. 

Per^iteral temple near £1 Kab. J9i. At Ele> 
pbantine, 40J. At the tslaiid of FUlik40&> 
Petra, journey to, 205, 206. 
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FBTRXFIED. 

Petrified wood, is6, 192. 129. 

rharmobK, chronological list of, 11-18. 

■' Vha, un'ft throne " at Sakkiira, 1 85. 

rhar^ s Island of, 7J. Tower of, 75, 77. Har^ 
bo r, 76. Position, 77. 

VhT ^ island of, 405. Templ^of Isis at, 406. 

— -, the frontier of ancient Egypt, 41a 

1 miscalled Philoe, 405. 

P>iiloterafl Portus, 254. 

J {^con-hoases at llaiitneh, 302. 

• l|;d rarely represented, J6$, j66. 

'^iI>e-bowl8 of Sloot, 296. 

Plan of the pynunidis of Geeseh, 162. 

Pliny on the pyramids, x6j, 168, 169. 

Police at Cairo. 141. 

Polybitu. bis acooant of the inhabitantB of 
Alexandria. 91. 

PcHnpey's pillar, 86. 

Popalatlon of Cairo, xjf. 

PopalatioQ and revenue of Egypt, 10. 

pr>roelaiD, vitrified, of antiqnliy, 185. 

Porphyry ouarrtes, 251, 254, 

Poat-oflke in Egypt, 10. 

Presents in Egypt, 7. 

Psammetichus, deserters firam, 426. 

Proteosi abode of. 71. 

Ptolemslo temple, 146, J48. 

l^lemies, list ot 19^ 21. 

Pyramids, first view of, 105. Ezcnrsloii to, 
from Cainv 157. Principal requisites for, 157. 
Historr of, 158. Description of the Oreat, 
164. Probable purposes for which the pyra* 
mids were built, 169. Dimensions of the 
Great Pyramid, 169, 170. Second pyramid, 
171. Thhrd pyramid, 174. Causeway at, 
x8cx Small pyramids, 181. Date of the pyrs- 
mids, x8i. Pyramid of Abooroash, 182. Of 
Abooseer, x8 j. Of SakldLra. 184. Of Dashoor, 
x86. Last view ot 262. Of the Labyrinth, 
2 J7, 240. Of Biahmoo, 234. Of Lisht, 265. 
Of Howara, and lllahooa, 240^ 241. Of El 
Koola, Ml. 

Pyramid, fake, 265. 

lYramids at ThebM of crude brick. j6i. 

I'yramids of crude brick at Dashoor, x86, 264. 
At Uawara and lllahooD, 240, 24X. 

QuAlLi. X99. 208. 

Quarries of Toora and Ms8anh,262. Of Teh- 

neh, 274. Of Breccia Verde, jZj. Of Hiigar 

SilsUeh, 305. Of Asonan, 402. 
Quarry, mode of begtnnlug a, 263. 
Quarters, division of Cslro into, 13% 
Queens^ tombs of the, at Thebes, J47. 



I. or E'Raalneta, joo^ J02. 
Railway to Cairo, 107. 
lUdn at Thebes^ 146. 
ICamsees, 104. 
Red Convent, the, joy. 
Red Sea, passage of the Israelites, 191. 
Red Sea, name of the, 194. 
Redes^Sh, 195, 40a 
Recfa, grottoes at, 299. 
Remains, andent, 01 Alexandria, 85. 
Remesea II.. mutilated statues oC 128. 

■ III, great temple- palace aC 139. Bat* 
tJ»«oenes In, 341. 



gEMKEH. 

Beniinoon, 289. 

Rhinooolnra, 208. 

Rice not cultivated in Upper E^Tpt, 2x6. 

Roads from the valley of the Kile to F^odm, 
233* From the Nile to Koasayr, 383. 

Rods, island, 146. Mounds at, 287. 

Roman camp, 96. 

Roman stations, 38$, 

Roihan statue wearing the toga^ |o2. 

Roman frescoes, Thebes, 373. 

Roeetta, 97. 

Rosetta stone, inscription at FhUsB reaembUng 
that of the, ^O^, 

Boseita to Atfeh and CBlro^ 98. 

Rudders of boats, 366. 

Ruins at Alexan<h1a, 84F-89. At Metoobis, 98. 
At Biahmoo, 234. Near the lake Moeria, 235. 
Of Kom Wese^m, 237. At Kasr Khanxm, 
238. At Isment, 247. In tbe vicinity of £1 
KhAiweh, 249-25 x. Of Myos Honnos, 254. 
At a Hilybee-at Kom Ahmar, 269. At 
Gisr el Agoos^ 273. At Gow, 30a At How, 
jij. Of Coptos, 3x9. Of Medsmdt, 321. 
Near the Memnonium, 334. At Medeeoet 
Habook 338-346. At Eileithylas, 392. At 
Ombos, 398. At A6onan,4oa At Elephan- 
tine, 403. At Sehayl, 404. At FhUas, 405. 
At Biggeh, 408. At DabOd. 413. At Qea- 
tassee,4i4. At Tavia and Kalabshee, ^5. At 
Dakkeh,4i9. At koortee, Sabood, ana Ama- 
dd, 421. At Serra and Wadee Hal£s, 427. 
At Semneh, 428. {See Temple.) 

Rum distillezy at Sooadee, 277. At Beramoon, 
289. 

Rushes of the Natron Lakes, 229. 

Ryfa,Wsdee,24?. 



9alMt|FOOr»9 rained town oi, 4x8. 

Sabdoa, 421. 

Sscred fig-tree, 421. 

Saeed, the, 256, 262. 

Sal^ mounds, X02. Lake, 102, 103. 

Sak^y t and Berenice, 386, 387. 

Sakkkra, pyramids of, 184. Mummy-pits at, 

x8$. " Pharaoh's throne,^ 285. 
SalaheSh, 207. 
Saladin, 32, X2i. 
Ssmalood, 272. 
Ssmhood, 3XX. 
Sandstone, r^on of, 391. 
Sandstone and granite, Junctim of the, 400. 
Sandstone quarries at Hagar l^laOdi, 395. At 

Gertaseee, 41^ At Kalabshee, 4x7. 
Sar^bnt el Khiiaem. 201, 204. 
Sarapenm at Memphis, 184, 190. 
Sarapis, temple ot, 82, 92. Name oC 82. 
Ssyd*ei>Beddowee, fSte of, 2x4. 
8caxab»u, for Cancer. 314. 
Schedia, lox. 

Sculptures, historical, at Kamak, 379. 
Sculpture, changes in the style, 371. 
Sea of Kolafm, 194. 
Sebennytus mounds, 21a 
Sfewah, productions of the, 231. 
Stewsh, customs of the, 232. 
Sehayl, island oC 404. 

Selim, Soltsn. X9, 40^ 154, 403, 4M. 4»* 4*5. 
Semenood, 210. 
Semneh, 428. 
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8EK00BIS. 

Serai^tOi, or E'Senx^Sh, 272. 

Serra, 427. 

ServanU. iix. 

SesMtrls. Btatoes of, at Memphis, 187. 

Sesostiis. wall of. 273. 

Shabeka, mounds at, )or. 

Sharara, monnds at, 2n8. 

8har6iia, moonds at, 269. 

Shaym-t el'Wah, 414. 

Shekh Abd el Koorneh (Thebes), tombs of, J64. 

Sbekh Aboo Noor village, 268. 

Shekh Fodl. 271. 

Shekh guides to Mount Sixud, 197. 

Shekh Hereedee, joi. 

Shekh Tlmay, catacombs at, 284. 

Shenhoor. J2i. 

Shenowe^. mounds at, 266. 

Shepherd kings, 12, 182. 292. 

Shereefs, or S^urafa, wear the green turban, 37, 
i2o. 

Sherbet trota llquorlce-root, 144. 

Shields of great size. 298. 

Shishak, Sheahonk, Jewish captiTes oC jSt. 

Shobuk. 425. 

Shodb mounds, 299. 

Shoobra Palace, 106. Gardens at, 156. 

SUco, khig of Ethiopia, 416. 

Siliiilis, 195. 

SUslUs, rocks gave way at, 198, 408, 429. 

Sinai, instructions for a journey from Cairo to 
Mount, 197. Inscriptions at, 2oi. Convent 
of, 202. To El Akaba, 205. 

Slnaitlc Inscriptiuns. 200, 201, 253. 

Sioot,296. ToGUieh, 299. 

Siphons, j6$. 

Sits, mounds at, 268. 

Slavery of great antiquity in ESgypt, 364. 

Sledge, colossus on, 287. Stone on, 261. 

Snails, locality of, 192. 

Snake of She«i Hereedee, joi. 

Sotfdee, rum distillery at, 277. 

Soohiig. J02. 

Speos Artemidos, 278, 28J. 

Sphinx, the, 175. 

Sphinxes, avenues of, J40, 174, J76, J79. 

Springs in the Little 0u8b,244. 

Standards, with names of Egyptian nomes, dis- 
covered by Mr. Harris, 194. 406. 

Statues of Sesiostris at Memphis. 187. 

Steamers, from France and England, xii. 

Stoamers from Trieste, xlx. 

Steamers on the Nile, 2, 119. 

Strabo, 76, etpattim. 

Stranger kings. X2, ij, 2c\ 184, 292. 305, 128, 

«9. 3^1- 
Stranger kings, list of the, |*|8. 

Sues, X02. Probable spot ot the passage of the 
Isnelltes, 19?. Anciwt canal, 194. 

Sues ship-canal, propused, 196. 

Sugar manufactory at Beramoon, 289. 

Sultans and Caliphs, list of the, 73-1^ 

Snphis (Gheopst) or Shofo. and his brother, 166, 
167, 178, 179. 181. 

^ene. Aaouan, 40a Character of the rodcs in 
the neigbbunrbood. 402. 

Syene, supposed tropical well at, 401. 

Syria, irteaBwn to, ttvm Egjpt, xlL 

ftbenBAisIe, jxj. 



TOMBS. 

Tablets of the First Amunopb, 347. 

— — of the time of Remeties II., J97. 

Taha "of the two oolumns^" 275. 

Ttfhaneh, mounds at, 26 f. 

Tahta, extensive mounds at, joi. . 

Tanis, 218. Obelisks at. 219. 

Tauis. biltaigoal inacripticm at, 220. 

Taiioof, mounds of, 29}. 

Tanseh, mounds a^ 268. « 

Tanta, 214. 

Tapbis, ruins ai, 415. 

Tar^eh, on the Rosetta brancb, 104. 

Tdmeh, mounds and inscriptions at, 271. 

Tel Bssta mounds, 156^ 

Tel el Amima, 291. 

Tel el Yeh6od moonds, 155. 

Tel et Mai, 21$. 

Tel Howeel, 22 x. 

Temple palace at Old Kodmeh, 1261 

Temple of the Sun. i$|. Temples of Mempfaz*. 
188. Of Pthah. 18). loa Of Apia, X9a OT 
Venas,i9a Of Sarapis. 19a OfBtffa^yt-tl- 
Hagar, 211. Great iWi^ of £1 KhdGgc^h, 
249. Temple at Kasr el GoCytfih. 290. Cf 
Doosh, 251. At Kasr Ain e' Zojiln, 2$a 
Egyptian temples, 2^9. Of HermopoUib 18^ 
OrDendera. 114. At Mede^net Ukboo^ jt^ 
At llicbes. J46. 147. At Kaniak. n4. At 
Erment, J89 Of E* Dayr, 19a OfEeae, j^ 
Of Amunoph III., J92. Of Edfoo, 19?. At 
Elephantine, 401. At Philie^4o6. At Kg- 
geh, 408. At Dabod, 411. At Kal<b6b««. 
415. Of Dendoor, 418. Of Gerf Uossayn, 
418. Of Dakkeh. 4x9. Of Deir, 412. At 
Aboo-Simbel.429. OfFeriyg,427. QfScnt- 
neh, 428. (See Ruins.) 

Temples, plaxis of, 259. 

Teiuieea, Bonum tumbs at, 2x7. 

i^ertfneh, xof. 

Testudo^ use of the, 280^ j 12. 

Thebes, 122. Quickest male of se eUig. 12 1. 
Description of. 124. Dnsllne and fall cC j2$. 
Had no wall round it. 188. nf . Mot ao cU 
as Memphis, J2f. Temple^nuaoe at Otd 
Kodnieh. jib. Memnonium. or Rfmeseunt. 
128. Two CokMsl of, IJ5. Rise of tbe land. 
j)7. Medetect H£boo. 118. Small tcmpte 
at, J 18. Great temple at, JJ9. Scalptnred 
battle-soenes in. J41. Ptolemaic temple at, 
u6. Lake, J46. Small temple. J4& Tomb« 
of the Queena. J47. Oih<>r toofasi J47. 
Usyr ei Medeeneh, ^8. Dayr d Bbhrve, 
i49. Tumbs of the ICings, jsi. Bel- 
cuni's tomb, 19X. Bruoe'K.or ttie Haiper's 
tomb, 114. Tomb of Meuinon, 3fi. The 
Western Vallev. J$9. Tombs of pilots and 
private individuals, 1(9. Of the Aasasfcf, 
;6x. Of Koomel Murraee, i6j. Of i^kh 
Abd el Koorneh, 364. Eastern baidt. {71- 
Kamak, 174. Comparative antlqui^ of tbe 
buildings, 37$. Htrtoriosl sculpcoresi, 179. 
To Kosaayr, |8j. To Asooan, j88. 

This, city, iio. 

Tirhaka, if, 2x9. j88, 4x1. 

Tofta^es. 190. 

Tom-i MouDdi^ 241. 

Tombs at Cairo, 128, X29. At tbePyramida, 178. 
Of Hermopolls, 29a At Sfoot 297. AC Atqr. 
dus, iia Of the Queens, at Theba^ 147. ^X 
the Kings, i5x. Belaoni'a,J5i. OfT' 
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TOHEEH. 

156. In tbe Western Yallej. H9. Of the 
KinKii,openiii ibo time of the Ptolemies, 158. 
Of priests and private individuals, J59. 
lliebeB, tbe oldest at. j6o. Larsest, at 
iliebea, j6i. Of the AswiKef, j6i. Of Koor- 
net Murraee, j6). IMvate, at Thebes, t)>e 
most cnrioas, J47, j6i, J63, 164. i66, )68. Of 
Sbekh Abd el Koomeh, J64. llesold, J65. 
Subjects in the, an epitome of human lifo, 
{65. Of Cbrititian martyrs near Eme, jtp. 

Tomeeh. 214. 241. 

Tuuloon dynasty, 27. 

roona Island, 217. 

Toona hill, sculptures at, 29ex 

Toora mounds, 262. V^iarries, 26;. 

Tor town, 204. 

To6k,425. 

''owns, sites of andent, ralxd, 221. 

Towna. denominations of, 257. 

Treucte tnm dates, 244. 

Troiei lapidit umiu, stones taken Tnmt to the 
Pyramids. 171, 26i. 

Tropic, 401, 418. 
luot, 189. 

Turtaoaans, rise of the, jo. 

I*zit2i, ruins of, 414. 



Valley. Western, at Thebes, 159^ 

Vases of eiegsnt tbape, like Greek, bat modi 

older, 168. 
VeonSk temple ot at Memphis, 190. 
Um, AlHcan prefix of, 207. 
Vocabulary, English and AraUe, 49-66. 
Vocal Ifemnon, the, }}$. 
Vyse, Gbkmel Howard, diaooveries of, 166, 185. 

His computed measurements of the Great 

Pyramid, 170. Of the Second Pyramid^ 113. 

Of tbe Third I^ramld, 175. Of tbe pyramids 

of Dashdor, x86. 



IVadcc Booa, grottoes at, 295. 
Wadee el Areesh, 208. 



ZTBBO. 

Wadee e' Dayr, 274, 

Wadee Faran. 302. 

Wadee Koakbe^r, J84. 

Wadee Gamoos Uirrent, 286. 

Wadee Gendclee valley, 192. 

Wsdec Gbomyer, 265. 

Wadee Halas6neo, 192. 

Wadee Haifa, 427, 428. 

Wadee Jaffra, 192. 

Wsdee Keneb. 202. 

Wadee Magtulra, inscriptions at, 20X. 

Wadee Natro6n, 22 j. 

Wadee Ryan, 24?. 

Wadee Sudr, 20a 

Wadee Tafo, 415. 

Wadee Toneb, near Mount Sinai, 202. 

Wah. or Oasis, villages of the, 2a|, 24$. 

Wah e' Dskhleb, population of toe, 247. 

Wah el Behnesa. the Littie 0a»l8, 243. 

Wah el Khargeb, the Great Oasis. 248. Ot(}oct^ 

of interest in, 248. 
Wah Koorkoo, 414. 
Weights and measures in Egypt, 9. 
Weils of Kl Egbayta, j8i. 
Wescem, 191. 

Wes'em Valley of Thebes, the, J59. 
White Convent^ or Monastery, the, jo;. 
Wild fow 1 abundant in the llelta, 217. At the 

Natron kki-s, 229. In Upper Kgypt, joj, 

195. 
Wooden cramps in masonry, old, 349^ 
WrestUng, ancient^ 280, 282. 



221. 

(atrun lakes, 224. 



Zakazeek. 

Zakeek at the Na 

Z^toaa, 266, 

"Zoan, field of;* 218. 

Zodiac of Dendera, J14. E' Hayr. 190. Esue. 

/90. 
Zowyeh, 266. 
Zowyct el Myiteen, 277. 
Zowyet el Myiteen, no old tombs at, 278. 
Zubbo, ruins near, in the Little Qwis, 24}. 



THE END. 
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